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EREATA 
5 1938, January, 

The Review of BhoMi-bhanddri Basavannanamm (A 22), 
wMch appeared on page 166 of the JRAS, for January, 1938, 
has, hy a regrettable mistake of the Press, been published 
under the section for Islam instead of where it should have 
been, on p. 141 under India, 
p. 84, last line. For seventh ” read eighth ”, 
p. 86, line 22. For eighth ” read seventh ”. 


ERRATUM 

The reviewer of ATicisfit OTientcd Seeds iu the Collection oj 
Mrs, Baldwin Brett, by H. H. von der Osten, regrets having 
stated in error {JRAS., 1938, p. 315). that no list of the 
categories of seals was included and that the source of the 
graph on p. 2 was omitted, both having been accidentally 
overlooked. It is very satisfactory to find the few criticisms 
of a most useful book thereby reduced. 
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^afta d Pishra d Ainia 

(A MandaEan Magical Text 

Translated and Transliterated by E. S. Drower) 

Marai m^aba. Bliba dakia bli^ania bpuma tushbihta. 

Ku^ta asinl^un 

(Concluded from October , 19379 p. 611) 

Ana hu hibil ziwa zadiqa u’uthria abai bnia nliiira d minh 
huaina yatbinin banana rabtia d nbiira nrnba d qiidsha d 
shimat qalaian qa^tinun 1 pitrunia nkasitinun ’1 bililia 
biwaria urmit sandlia bilia blighrai wamra 'qiim ’zil baina 
’mbinnn Fuifeia rurbania bnia nbura anin d hzainh sdamnh (^^ 0 ) 
hramnb ’1 aina bi^ta nkawihta nsdamnh hramnb ’1 aina aqta 
uraiubtia Til aina qliqtia ul aina msustia u’l aina 'kimtia 
n’l aina raiubtia mbaina bakla rba d ziwa ubnarga rba d 
^iriafta nrmaina btasniqia d arqa titaita wasixfta tibnilh 
1 P. br P. b’sqtailiun ’ufeia rurbania bnia nbura (banhura ?) (460) 
yatbia d ’qara biia zalAin ... . . . ... , . 

Hazin tartin babania kdub Itasa d abara ’u Imagalta d tabia 
urmih bgufta d qaina d zrara urmih para upartia umihla umi^a 
d ^u^ma bawia asutha Igabra u’n;&a u’lyanqia u’l yanqidia 
turn qrib Imibla u’l piria u^mbia u’lania u’lzira u^l bazira 
biia zaMn . 

Zba u’tazba aina bi^ta utaiubtia basumtia uraiiibtia 
unakaltia d nakla barqa umiia ^bit aliHi umauminalikh aina (470) 
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bishta ukawikta waina d hasma bibnia anasha utaiubtia 
uzadanita waina d basma yaldia uyaldaika liasmh nghaqfh 
nmnangrb bbil u’nbn uniri^ bsbumailiun d haliii thalatha 
mlaMiia mrumia bi^ia utaqifia d ’tpaqai ’likh p^ar iifiiq nm 
(480) bazin pa^ra d P. br P. turn ashbit ’likh iimauininalilb aiiia. 
bi^ta nkawibta utaiubtia b^uma d markbil iirufi'il ugabrbil 
malalia d basmilb barmilb ’1 aina bi^ta ukawihta hasiinitia 
uraiubtia waina d mabia ugatla uniaksira usdiinit lirimit 
umshamtit umbatlit umazibit umafqit nin baitlia iibiriiaiia 
ubibna^ia (?) d P. br P. umn bai^b udaurb biklh iibinianb 
(490) umn kish uqinianb zawb ubnb ubnatihb umn biwania^h umn 
taurb uturaftb umn mia arqa uzirb umn labmh umaih . . . 
anat aina bishta ukawihta utaiubtia b^umaihun d balin 
kulbun mlaliia u’tpaqad ’li^ wasu&a tihuilia IP. br P. 

ulkish uqinianb hiia zalAin 

Eaza d bazin pugdama kdub Imagalta d tabia ’u d tasa d 
(500) anka wabara ukul d baiit bawia rwaba 


Zba u’tazba aina bi^ta ukawihta mn paghra d P. br P, d 
biwia tariflili warqba mgarsalM unandala mnaktaliWi 
wawaza mnaktalil^ usifa pasiqlilA zba u’tazba mn paghra 
d P. br P. b^um rufibl rufi’il rufl’il rufi’il rufi’il niliil rulril 


(510) d mpa^rili^ k& mibla d pa^ra usafqa bmiia uk& taiga 
agambia turia wasu&a tibuilb ’1 P. br P. biia zaHiin . . . 



Abgan ^uma rba wabgan mimra rba qadnmiia 1 aina pft 
bil waina p& babil d bakia alia mitashida ndima nathran 
wamralh labu pftabil gabra d qiriib lalma hazin ulh taqna 
Itibil kulb bgumura abablia mnaAa d ’kul wahbalia ^ultanu d 
(620) ’dabarwamarlh adibit alM umauminalikh aina bishta ukwilita 
basumta bi^ta dbsamth umbatb IP. br P. ’u baiit anat 
mna&a man d yabibUlA d aMit u^ultana man d yahiblikh d 
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mdabrit anat hasbit ugasj&t zanit umzanit waiiat dukta d 
azlit uAarit upaisit nqalit iimaliribit waqrit nnafqit l^nqia 
d tibil upagatbb byalda k& qaiim umtalil k& nuna byama (530) 
wamart kina ^apir yalda kazin ^qafth iirmaith lyalda 1 
kanfa d ^mk wamart u^uart usliqt byama iibshakfa rba d 
xbita wa^katk 1 ziqla d qaiim Ikifa d yama wamart kma gabir 
ziqla kazin kaftk kA qa^ta wa&a ri^ia d ’1 arqa mta wizlat 
wattatk 1 knara d kazin d fela&ma ushitin alwa&ia ’tlia (540) 
wamart kma ^apir gabir knara kazin sua walwaftk ’baA 
wazalt wa^katk 1 yama k& mlia miia bgaiik nunia udilfania 
masgin bgank nunia d rbita yama 'ba^ nunia udilfunia nfal 
1 gida wazlat wa^katk ’1 agama kazin nafsha ukabiria 
u^amamia sifria ununia d bgauk agama yib^at sifria ’tbadar 
ununia d bgauk mit wazalt wa^katk 1 planga d malka uraziqtk (550) 
ugtaltik usliqt wazlt laqara d tauria wamart kma iiapir 
ugabir baqara kazin ukma shaminia kazin tauria uturafta d 
’tbk yamuria ’tqar u’tpandal ubaqaria kunar waftun shkuMi 
bil u’nbu uniri^ dasuli bskinun ukib^ulA atutia turia 
rba d glala 'kisit umakisit anat aina bi^ta ukawihta (560) 
d mkata 1 P. br P. ubnk ubnadih ukisk uqiniank utaurk 
utura;&k u^iftuli b^afta d parzla urimi(utt ?) k& batuna 
d nura d yaqda npaqit kdi mikla bnura wakitun Isadana d 
parzla d gabra nafaiia partukh ushidiuMi k& abna d mikla 
utiriulck mitra bita mn glala kibtuIA safukh parul^ partukk 
^duli Iqina d ^ushmana udaqu^ bakla rba d parzla ubnarga (570) 
rba d Airia^a gabiuMi kiwia Ibnh warqba '1 diitlh sartana 
Iniqubk udratiMi bazai btufrh ukurkia bkartum udita bsingk 
Hqar ufuq anat aina bi^ta umarirtia mn bai&a upaghra d P. 
br P. uzawh ubnk ubnaftli umn turk uturaftk umn warzik 
warqk umiik umn kisih uqiniank uk^ mikla d pa^ra unafqa 
bmiia uktib tala d pashra mn yabla ukft ^amsha d qalfa (580) 
usalqa mn agambia ’ngaria uk& kamra d palit mn puma 
d ^ataia uktii kufia mn kasa ukdi tata mn dibna uktfi Ainta 
mn aina d ^l^aba uk& diuqia bdirdiqunia udirdiquniafta 
uk^ mia d pa^ria bzabia naklia wainaniafta wasutiha tihuilk 
’1 P. br P. uzawh ubnik ubnadik udaurk kiklk ubiniank 
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(590) 


iiwaiiiaA’h utaurli uturathi 
Mia zaj^’in , . . . . 



ukisih. aqinianh ul zirk iibazirh 
. ... . . ' * . Raza' 

hazin kdub Itasa d anka ukdub 
bbaba baraiia turn basara nim- 
tan Iman d aina maMalli liawia 
asutha Mia zaMi’in 1 kulbiin 
Mbadia . . . . . . . . 


Turn binia disa 1 disa nafqan tartin arqbia naiidalia 
(600) umabilh laina latutia hara^a&ik M^ta iilaina aqta ulaina 
muqtia ulaina bruqtia ulaina msiisia ulaina hlultia ulaina 
qburtia ulaina qdurtia ulaina d tiiria qaima ulaina did 
aramafta yatba nidiras Mrba unisaq 1 ziqla ulashiftb bsilwa 
Aarira br ^aba d ainia ’kisit umakisit anat aina bi^ta d 
(610) mbata 1 P. br P. b^mna d markili malaMia barbill 
malalia d mizra briba bbaza nitenta d P. br P. rnn 
aina bishta basumtia umn lutata umn barshia bi^ia umn 

sadania ’pikia biia zaliin 

. . ’sira b&ima aina bidita d bakia alia 

unoita^ida wamxalh Ibil abu abbalia mna&a d ’kul wabbalia 
shultana d Mabar wabbalia Mbadia d ’bad arqa umiia wamarlb 
(620) bazin nitibiliMi. bil abuli mnafta d affit wa^kitinun 1 trin 
ahia d qaimia u’bida&a abdia [la] ’it saina ult ^apira wamart 
mabu rorauribia umabu miatria akandit latbarit mn 
qudamaibun usatlif ^ubaiun u’tbar mliaitun uridiaibun smar 
ubarsa nfal wazalt wa^kitainun 1 tartin ^apira&a wamart 
(630) Iona Aapiran ^apirattia ’'ukma tris nai^taiin akandit latbarit 
nm qudamaibun Ibart karkudun u’gadad ina^tutin psiq 
qawaiin uri^aiun smar ubarsa nfal iiazalt wa^kitia 1 bil 
abu^ wamart kma ^apir bil ab rishia qufsia d asa uziqna 
ssimba riata akandit latbarit mn qudamh qurnth d rama 
(640) Igibat u’tatnalb Mb blibb urMh smar ubarsa nfal '^umia 
minb ritnat warqa mnb mi^taiia ukiblia mn abinia birialba 
pabtia pumaibun umnb mi^taiin wamria nsiib midia 
uniqribb gabra zadiqa uni^uflh bpa^ra d P. br P. wasujba 
tibuilia Ipa^ra uruba uniAimta d P. br P. biia zaldin 
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. ; . Aina bidita mauminalil^ b^uma d gabri’il 

malaMia ri^aia rba d mla^ia bsbuma d asr’iil mlalAa (650) 
biiuma d rufi’il asia rba d malaria d alahtitfia biiima d 
yalm yahii a^ad yabu yahu adunai asr’iil yabti byahu 
gabra d alif alif qaimia 1 yaminh nruban ruban qaimia 
dsmalh gabra d dbila d mn qalb turia naidia waramadia 
mi^tarbizan bar^iia pashria u’ubadia kulbun mitbatlin (660) 
ayak ^uma dal^ria aria gizra ^baq utanina m^ania marbibtb 
waf anat aina bi^ta ukawibta d zikra uniqubta zba ubtnl 
upa^ar ufuq mn pag^ra d P. br P. nmn zawh nbnb nbna&b 
amintul dmasa (d masa) dakia bu d ’niA lapagabb k& ziwa d 
shami^ bu d 'ni^ la qriblh k& nbura d sira bu d ’ni^ la 
^aqilb minb mn qudam d ’sbumia qaiim d ’ni^ la matilh (070) 
malaia d arqa bu d ’ni^ lakaiiflh tura bu d ’ni^ laparitlh 
barzufa bu marira d ’ni^ la akil minh nahla bu marira d 
’ni^ la iiatia mia mnb marbibta d aria bu d ’niA la aiil lb 
tanina d ^uba rishawadia bu d ’ni^ la gatillb zba ubtul aina 
bi^ta d naMia waf d kulbun bnaft ana^a minh d P. br P, (680) 
umn zawb ubnb ubna&b umn bai^b umn kish uqinianb 
amin amin sala wasu&a ba&amta uzarazta unatarta rabtia 
d sharara nibuilh 1 P. br P. biia zalAln 


Raza kdub Imagalta d tabia urmia bgufta d kul d bawia 
btom urmilh Iman d aina d naMia mabialh ukulh aina uqrih 
Imi^a d ^u^ma umihla umia urmih lb misha ushuflh bawia 

asufta Ikul ’ni^ 

B^umaibun d biia rbia asu&a tibuilia 1 P. br P. uzawh (690) 
ubnb ubnafeb a^bit alilA umauminalil^ aina ptih babil waina 
dbarbia dmawa&a ajMa umitbazia b;ftmania tufsia krikit 
udhiiit umakisit umazibit mn pagbra d P. br P. turn ashbit 
IM umauminalM aina d bibaiil uzarziaiil usimiaiil dulvta d 
azlit uqarbit upaisit uqalit umabribit krikit udbiiit umakisit (700) 
umazibit mn pagbra d P. br P. turn a^bit likh umauminalilA 
aina d shiba upitra uzaniuta ramia 1 bidutia ulbidiutiatha 
waina d anania d pirunia batuia utalula d qarba umabib 
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umrara uti^ra umsutiba mAawia krikit udMiit uniakisit 
umaziHt mn pa^ra d P. br P. turn Abit aliMi uniaimiinalildi 
(710) aina pdi ^ami^ d kulman d tab akil iitab Aatia li’ 
qarbalb umahialb umakusiralb uginta ukarsa (u 1) rnaukiilta 
(makalta ?) la mqablh kgi qarba miatra iik& azla mliasra 
umimaskna umiaMa krikit udMiit umakisit iimaziliit mn 
pa^ra d P. br P. turn a^ibit aliMi umaumiiialikh aina d 
mark’iil rba d d sifria uMbadia shapiria qarba umaslialli 
(720) d rbia mn bit sifra umpandilalh umaksiralli ukrikit udbiiit 
umaldsit umaziMt mn pa^ra d P. br P. turn a^bit alil^ 
mauminalilM aina d saur’il d 1 kul yaldia uyaldadia ukulhun 
bnaA ana^a inkith maMalun umaksiralun ugatlalun upalgalh 
Ipa^raiun uksurta umdabria ukrikit udMiit umkasit umazihit 
mn pa^ra d P. br P. turn a^bit alM umauminalikb aina d 
(730) mV igh d kulbun mlaMa baria u^ihrialia qarbalun umn 
’bida&un umn rabu&un umn basmaniadiun bastirqun umn 
^autun umn ^ultanun 'm^anialun umikamra tarsalun 
bduktaikun krildt udMiit umakisit umaziMt mn paghra d 
P. br P. umn zawh ubnh. ubnafth umn lahmh umaiih unm 
zira ubazirb turn a^bit umauminaliMi aina pib niia 
waina p& nura waina p& ziqa krikit dhiiit umakisit 
(740) umaziMt mn pa^ra d P. br P. uk& tibta mn bihra 
ukM gila mn kraba ukdi tinta mn qudam br anasha 
ukfe ibinta mn aina d Aa^aba uktibi bufia mn kasa 
uk& tata mn dibna uk& mia d pafcia bzabia nahlia 
wainaniafta turn a^bit ali^ umauminali ldi aina d kul br 
ana^a zikra uniqubadia waina d kuMibia umalwashia krikit 
(750) udbiiit umakisit umaziMt mn pa^ra d P. br P. turn ashbit 
aliMi umauminalilb aina bi^ta ukiwibta byawar kbar ziwa 
gabra d bzatb ruba d qudAa ’pikrat ’1 libh d barat u^tarbzat 
bamat usigjidit m^abat ^1 ’qara rba d naMa usaka litlb bizia 
Aitaiia waina diqal ’1 'qara rba d naMa usaka litlh bizia 
(760) arbiaba linbura udiaba bu ukulh haila bizia tiniana warbik 
d burka bu ukulbun Mbadia d minh turn a^bit alilA 
umauminaliHi bbaMi baila uziwa unbura u'qara sauta 
u’diaurufea d Mab yawar ziwa lalma bazin p.%ar iifuq mn 
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hazitt paghra d P. br P. umn zawb ubnb ubnadih umn labinli 
umaiib umn zidqia utabu^ia wasiifta tihuilia 1 P. br P. 
hiia zaliin ... . . . . . . . . . • - • • • (770) 

Hazin Aafta d piAra d ainia d ansit ana ania udania abda 
d kulb bataiia warqa bigar d nasuraiia waqafra d atixtia 
li^raiun d sikia tarmidia nganzibria ana Adam br Biliram br 
Adam Yuliana br Mhatam Zikrun br Yabia br Zakia ukiniania 
Sabur d ansit mn anpa d arba bdaqtinun barabar Madia 
^afta uMdbit mn ansit lliazin ^afta mn kdaba d nafshh d (780) 
ku Biliram br rbai Zihrun br Sam br Mbatam Zikrun br 
Bikram br Adam Yukana br Yakia br Zikrun br Yahia AnuA 
br rba urama uyaqira rbai Mkatam br Bayan br Yukana 
Shadan br ZaHiria br Hibil mn bnia Dikdaria ukiniania Sabur 
d ansit mn iiafta d Earn br rbai Shitil br rbai Sam Yukana 
br rbai Yakia Adam br Bikram Zikrun br Adam Yukana 
br Zid br Sam br Bikram br rbai Adam Yuliana br rbai ( 790 ) 
Mhatam br rbai BaMtiar kiniank ’Asikir hiia hdiin lalam 
almia hiia zaldijn 


Turn ’stadrat usilqat iriA hazin diafta d Pishra d ainia 
ul^um hiia ulshum manda d hiia uMumaihun d kibil 
u^itil wanu^ um^aba Aumaikun ba&ar nliur k&amtk 
byuma d kamAa hab^aba byikra d misaiia bhar ba&ra (800) 
d ’ Amarah bbaidia d Parsi’ br Parhan br ’ Abid Raba kiniank 
EiA Draz l^nat ’matin u^ubin batihar alfa d arabaiia hiia 
kdun lalma almia hiia zaMiin Ikulhun ’ubadia .... 


THE END 


Translation 

I am Hibil Ziwa, the 

Righteous, (and I) and the ’ugiris my brothers, Sons of 
light, with whom I came into being, we sit in the great 
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And Rnlia d Qudsha i who heard my voice, 
hardened (afficted?) the ..... . ^ and I covered 

(hid) them, the white, purified ones, and I put on my feet 
(450) fair sandals. And She * said, “ I will rise and go and ivill 
smite the ’u&ris, the mighty ones, the sons of light, in the 
eyel” 

We who saw it, closed up and banned the Evil and Blind 
Eye, and we closed and banned the Pressed-in Eye, and the 
Discharging (or “ scornful ”) Eye, and the Whitened Eye and 
the Dried-up Eye and the Darkened Bye and the Scornful 
(or “ discharging ”) Eye. 

I smite them with a great hammer of radiancy and with a 
great axe of exorcisms (or “ rays ”).* And I cast them into 
the torments of the nether world. And health shall be the 
(460) portion of N. son of N. by the compelling power of the mighty 


’uftris, sons of light sitting in ® of glory. 

Life is victorious. . These two great 


“ gates ”, write on a bowl of lead, or on a roll of gazelle-skin, 
and place it in a case of hollow reed (bamboo ?) and offer a 
male lamb and a female ® and salt and sesame oil, and health 
shall accrue to the man or woman or male child or female 
child. Further, read upon salt, and upon fruits and grapes 
and trees and on sowing and on seed. Life is victorious. 

Tremble and be 

scared off. Evil Eye and Stinken (Eye) and Envious (Eye) 
and Scornful Eye and Deceiving (Eye) which deceives 
(470) bim. On land and water I adjure thee and bind 
thee by oath, Evil Eye and Dimmed, and Eye that 
is envious amongst the children of men, and the Sunken 
(Eye) and Wicked (Eye) and the Eye that envies babies, 

1 The Holy Spirit, a female demon in Mandasan mythology. 

2 Pitrunia “ dying ones ” ? 

3 Here “ slie ” is Ruha d Qiid^ia, i.e. the Holy Spirit” a(.>t tlso Bye. 

* Shiria^a means both “ rays and exorcisms ”, and is used in 
double sense, 

® A word is missing from the text. Probably “ a cloud 

^ Or, “ cast bran and bread-crumbs ”, 
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male and female, and strikes them and fells them. By Bel and 
Nbu and Mrig, in the names of those three lofty angels, evil 
and powerful ones that fetter thee, thou shalt be exorcized and 
depart from this body of N. son of N. Further, I have adjured 
thee and laid an oath upon thee, Evil Eye and Dimmed and (480) 
Sunken, in the name of Markiel, and Eufi’il and Gabriel the 
angel, so that they hate and ban the Evil Eye and the Dimmed, 
the Envious and Scornful (Eye), and the Eye that strikes and 
slays and cuts down. And thou art closed off, banned, and 
excommunicated, made void, and removed and expelled from 

the house and building and ^ of N. son of N, 

and from his house and dwelling, his enclosure and buildings, 
and from his purse and possessions, from his wife and 
sons and daughters and from his livestock, and his bull and his 
cows, and from his water, land, and cultivation, and from his 

bread and his 2 gyjj Dimmed 

and Sunken, in the names of all those angels, and it is a 
command to thee. And health shall be the portion of N. son 
of K. and (well-being) on his purse and possessions. Life is 

victorious . (500) 

Write the mystery of this command on a scroll of gazelle- 
skin or on a bowl of tin or lead, and all that thou askest will 

be relieved 

Tremble and be scared off, Evil Eye and Dimmed, from the 
body of N. son of N. 1 That the snake may bite thee and the 
scorpion sting thee and the centipede sting thee and the 
gander peck thee and the sword (or crab ’’) cut thee off. 
Tremble and be scared off from the body of N. son of N. in 
the name of Eufi’il, Eufi’il, Eufill, Eufi’il, Eufi’il, Eufi’il, 

Rufi’il, who dissolves thee as salt is dissolved and diffused 
in water, and like snow on the mountain-sides. And health 
shall be upon N. son of N. Life is victorious 

(A drawing of a magic figure 

here.) 

^ Bihnashia ? hisashia ? Possibly miscopied “ people,’^ *'mcn ” ? 

^ A hiatus in. the document. 
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I spell the great Name and spell the Great First Word upon 
the Eye, daughter of Bel, and the Bye, daughter of Babylon, 
who weeps, pours forth lamentations, and sheds tears. And 
she says to her father : '' P&ahil, the being who created this 
world and orders all the earth in perfection, gave me a portion 
(of the whole world) which I retain, and he gave me the ruling- 
(520) power which I exercise.’’ 

And he said to her : '' I adjure thee and lay oath upon thee, 
Evil Eye and Dimmed, evil Envious (Eye) which envied and 
struck N. son on N. ! If thou didst ask a portion, who gave 
it to thee that thou mightest devour it ? And who gave thee 
the dominion which thou dost exercise that thou shouldest hew 
down and show wrath ? Thou didst fornicate and practise for- 
nication, and whenever thou wentest to a place, thou didst des- 
troy and disturb and diminish and ruin and uproot. And thou 
(630) didst go forth to the markets ^ of the earth and there met with 
a young boy, as he was standing, and sheltered like a fish in 
a pool. And thou saidest, ‘ How lovely this boy is ! ’ Thou 
didst strike him, and cast the boy into the lap of his mother. 
And thou saidest ^ and didst mount and rise up by a lake, 
amongst the luxuriant foliage of the spring verdure, and find 
a palm-tree standing on the shore of the lake and saidest, 

' How mighty a palm is this ! ’ Thou didst bend it like a bow, 
and its head came down till it touched the ground. And thou 
(540) didst go and didst find a lote-tree ^ and this had three 
hundred and sixty lote-fruits on it. And thou saidest, ' How 
beautiful and mighty is this lote-tree ! ’ It languished and 
its lotes dried. And thou wentest and didst hap on the sea 
when it was full of water, and in it fish and dolphins were 
swimming, fishes of the Spring. The sea went dry ; the fishes 
(560) and dolphins fell on the shore. And thou wentest and didst 
find a marsh-lagoon. This was abundant and large, and 
fat were the birds and fishes that were therein. The 

^ Govered-in streets of shops, sbuqia. 

2 Miscopyiiig ; probably “ wentest 

^ Zizyphus Spina Ghristi. 
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marsh-pool dried up : the birds scattered and the fishes 
that were in it died. And thou wentest and didst 
find a phalanx of the king, and didst break it up and slay 
them. And thou didst rise and go to the herdsman of bolls. 

And thou saidest, ' How fine and well-grown ! ’ of this herds- 
man, and, - How fat are these bulls and cows that have thick 
pelts ! ’ It (the herd) was made barren and bewitched, and 
it was with the herdsman as it was with the lote-tree.^ And 
Bel, Nbu, and Nirig came and found thee and stabbed thee 
with their knives and crushed thee beneath great mountains 
of stone. Thou art confounded and brought to nought, 

Evil Eye and Dimmed that struck N. son of N. and his sons (560) 
and daughters and purse and possessions and bull and cows. 

And they placed thee in an iron cooking-pot and cast (thee), 
as it were, in an oven of flaming fire, and thou didst crackle 
like salt in a fire. And they brought the iron anvil of a black- 
smith : they split thee and tlirew thee away like the stone of 
(rock) salt ; and they rained blows on thee battering thee with a 
stone. They burst thee, |)ounded thee, scattered thee, divided 
thee, threw thee into an ants’ nest, and pounded thee with a (570) 
great iron hammer and with a great axe of exorcisms. A snake 
shall carry thee off for his offspring, and the scorpion to Hs 
brood, and the crab to his mate — and she carried thee into a 
cleft with her claws — and the crane with his bill and the kite with 
his beak. Be torn out and depart, thou Evil Eye and diseased 
(Eye) from the house and body of N. son of N. and his wife and 
sons and daughters, and from his ox and his cows and from 
his cedars 2 and his land and his waters and from his purse 
and his possessions, like salt which dissolves and goes forth 
into water, and like dew which melteth from the grass, and (580) 
like the sun which slips its sheath^ and rises from beside 
the roofs, and like wine which escapes from the mouth of 
those drinking it, and like vapours from a bowl and like a 

^ Corrupt text, but the meaning is self-evident. 

® This reference points to a mountainous country. There no cedars 
in Southern "Iraq or Southern Persia. 

® J) galfa. The simile is that of a peeled nut. 
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. . ^ from its . . . . • .5^ and like sleep 

from the eye of a recumbent man and like markets into little 
boys and girls ^ and like water which flows out into torrents 
and streams and springs. And health shall be upon N. son of 
N. and (on) his wife and sons and daughters and dwelling, 
(590) Ms enclosure and buildings, his animals, and his ox and his 
cows and his purse and his possessions and his sowing and his 
seed. Life is victorious. . {Magic Figure) , . , Write 

(this) mystery on a bowl of tin and (or ?) write it on the outer 
door; further, bind it with a bond on whosoever is struck 
by the Eye (and) he shall receive health. Life is victorious 
over all actions. . . . . . .... . Further, in 

the midst of Eye-pain. Two scorpions went forth towards 
( 600 ) Bye-pain (and) centipedes, and struck the Eye beneath her 
sorceries, and struck the Evil Eye and the Narrowed Eye 
and the Squeezed Eye and the Eye with Cataract and the 
Dried (lit. sucked-out) Eye, and the Hollow Eye and the Buried 
Eye and the Cut-out Eye and the Eye which stands on the 
mountains and the Bye which sits ^ on the heights. We will 
level the willow ^ to the ground and we will set up the date- 
palm and it shall be set on a firm stem, son of ‘ Seven-of-the 
Eyes Thou art entirely and utterly confounded, thou 
( 610 ) Evil Eye, that struck N. son of N., in the name of the angel 
Marki’il, of Harbi’il, the angel of the . . . . . . . . ® 

free (?) this soul of N. son of N. from the Evil Eye, the Envious 
Eye and from cursing and from evil spells and from beguiling 
satans. Life is victorious. , . . , ... , Bound, 
sealed is the Evil Eye, who weeps, wails, pours out lamenta- 
tions, and says to Bel, her father ’ : ‘ He ® gave me a portion 

^ tata mn dibnh. See above, p. 601, notes 1 and 2 of previous instalment. 

2 Meaning obscure ; possibly a line in the original missed. 

® Here yatba indicates the Eye itself. 

^ See p. 602, note 4 (previous instalment). 

® Or “ springs 

® Mizda hriba in other exorcisms appears as a piece of armour. If hriba 
is taken with mizda, however, the verb is missing from the next clause. 

^ Abu fern, possessive. 


® P^ahil, see p. 10. 
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of all,^ and gave me power wHch I might exercise, and gave 
me the creations that he made, earth and waters.’ ” 

And he said to her, ‘'Is this the portion which Bel thy ( 620 ) 
father gave thee, that thou didst come and didst find three 
brothers standing and worldng, and there was no hatred,^ and 
there was beauty. And thou saidest, ' Why so proud ? and why 
so virtuous ? ’ While as yet thou hadst not gone forth from 
before them. And their Aebbas ^ fell apart and were broken, 
and thou didst strike them and their heads were fevered and 
they fell on their couches. And thou wentest and didst find two 
fair women, and saidest : ‘ How fair are these lovely ones and 
how straight they are weaving ! ’ While as yet thou hadst 
not gone forth from them (when) their shuttle was broken and 
their weft broken and their web severed and their heads 
became fevered and (they) fell on their couches. And thou 
didst go and didst find Bel, thy father, and saidest : ‘ How 
beautiful is Bel, my father; his head bound with myrtle 
and his thick, glossy ^ beard is comely ! ’ While as yet thou 
hadst not gone out from his presence, his tall form became 
bowed, his hand became stiff, he became confused in his 
heart and head, and fell on his couch. The heavens talked of 
it and the earth was telling of it and the bound (spell-bound ?) 
amongst the cattle (or ‘ streets ’ ?) open their mouths and tell 
of it, saying, ‘ Tal^e oil, and a righteous man shall approach 
him and shall rub it into the body of K son of N. and health 
shall be upon the body and spirit and soul of N. son of N, 

Life is victorious . . ... 

Evil Eye ! I adjure thee by the name of the angel 
Gabriel, great captain of angels, by the name of the angel 
Asrhil, by the name of Rufi’il (Raphael ?), great healer of 

^ not as written. 

2 Should read Za’iZ. 

® Shubaiun, If I am right in translating ** ^ebbas ”, i.e. the stout bundles 
of reeds which act as supports to reed huts, the brothers were busy at one 
of the commonest tasks of the marsh district, i.e. selecting and binding 
together reeds. “ Fell apart ” satalif. 

4 ssimba “ thick and glossy Of. K3TOD p. 1009. Jastrow’s Dictionary 

of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli, and Yemshalmi, Verlag Choreb. 
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the angels of divinity, by the name Yahu, Yahu be cast 
out ! Yahu Yahu Adunai Asr'iil. Yahu in Yahu, the being 
at whose right hand stand a thousand thousand, and at his 
left stand a myriad myriad ; the being who is feared ; at 
whose voice mountains quake and the heights tremble with 
fear ; (who) exorcizes wizards and renders all their rites 
(660) impotent— just as when his name is mentioned the lion 
releases the fleecy sheep and the dragon forsakes its lair. 
And thou also, Evil and Dimmed Eye, that art male and 
female, tremble, be impotent and dissolve away and depart 
from the body of N. son of N. and his wife and his son and 
his daughters, because it ^ is a pure cleanser^ that a man 
cannot encounter. Like the radiance of famish ^ it is, that 
a man cannot approach ; like the light of Sira ^ it is, that a 
man cannot take away, that a person cannot reach when 
(670) standing before the skies ; like the girth of the earth it is, 
that a man cannot encompass (lit. bend) ; a mountain it is, 
that a man cannot cleave ; an acrid wild vine it is, from which 
a man cannot eat ; a bitter brook it is, from which a man 
cannot drink water ; a lion’s den it is, into which a person 
cannot enter ; a seven-headed dragon it is, that a man 
cannot slay. 

Tremble and be impotent, Evil Eye of the Many, and also 

(680) of all daughters of men from N. 

son of N. and from his wife and his sons and his daughters 
and his house, and from his purse and his possessions. Amen, 
Amen Sala, and health, sealedness and armed preparedness 
and the great protection of soundness shall be his, N. son of 
N.’s. Life is victorious (magic figure here). 

Write (this) mystery on a gazelle-skin scroll and put it into 
the amulet-case of all who are sealed ^ and cast it on whomso- 
ever the Eye of the Many has struck, and Every Eye, and read 

^ It/’ the name of Yahn. ■ ® Dmasa should read d mam. 

3 The sun-god. The word used for the physical sun is usually ^ant,±a. 

^ The moon-god or moon. Also called Sira. The Nestorians call the 
moon Sara (so pronounced). 

® Hiatus. « By triple immersion ? This is sometimes called hgiima. 
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it over sesame oil and salt and water, and put on him ^ oil and 
rub it in, (and) there shall be health for every man. ... * 

In the name of the Great Life ! Health shall be upon N. 
son of N. and his wife and his sons and his daughters. I have 
adjured thee, and put thee upon thy oath, Eye, daugliter ol 
Babylon, and Eye of those who come in four semblances and 
are seen as eight phantoms. Thou art encircled ^ and cast out anc 1 
broken to atoms and art scared away from the body of N. son 
of N. Further, I have adjured thee and laid thee under oath, 

Eye of Biliaiil (Belial ?) and Zarziaiil and Simaiil. The place 
which thou didst visit and approach, thou didst disturb and 
diminish and ruin. Thou art encircled (or '' cast out and (700) 
put forth and utterly confounded and scared away from the 
body of N. son of N. Further, I had adjured thee and put 
thee on oath, Eye that lusts and divorces and casts adultery 
on bridegrooms and brides, and the Eye of spouses 
arrogant about their dowries (?) '"^ and that approached 
a youth and struck him and was the cause of bitterness and 
strife and quarrelling. Thou art encircled and cast out and 
confounded and scared away from the body of N. son of 
Further, I adjured thee and laid thee under oath, Eye, 
daughter of Shamish, She who approaches all who are eating 
and drinking wholesomely, and strikes them and makes them (710) 
ill, and their inside and stomach does not accept food (i.e, 

'' their food does not agree with them ’’). When She 
approaches plenty, then need comes, and poverty and drought. 

Thou art encircled and cast out and broken to atoms and 
scared from the body of N. son of N. Further, I have adjured 
thee and put thee on oath, Eye of Mark'iil the Great, who 
attacks fine writings and actions and despises the rabbis from 
the school and scatters them and cuts them down. And thou 
wast encircled® and cast out and confounded and scared (720) 

^ The afflicted person. 

2 ErikiL Here and elsewhere I take this to mean ** encircled by a magic 
circle and so deprived of power **. 

® anania d pirunia hatuia ? 
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away from the body of K. son of N. Further, I have adjured 
thee and put thee on oath. Eye of Saiu’il^ which strikes 
blows at infant boys and girls and all daughters of men, and 
reaps them down and kills them, and severs them from their 
bodies and orders their cutting off. And thou wast circum- 
scribed and cast out and scared away from the body of N. son 
of N. Further, I have adjured thee and put thee on oath, Eye of 
( 730 ) Nirig, who quarrels with all the angels, and blackens and attacks 
them and detracts from their deeds and greatness and loveli- 
ness ..... and from their flight hither and thither and their 
power, and upsets their established steadfastness in their places. 
Thou art circumscribed and cast out, and cast out and con- 
founded and scared away from the body of N. son of N, and 
from his wife and sons and his daughters and from his bread 
and his water and his somng and his seed. Further, I have 
adjured thee and put thee on oath, Eye, daughter of Water ; 
and Eye, daughter of Fire ; and Eye, daughter of Wind. 
(740) Thou art encircled and scared away from the body of N. son 
of N. and (removed) like dung from the road and like stubble 
from ploughed land and like sighing ^ from before a son of 
man, and like sleep from the eye of a sleeper, and like vapours 
(or froth ”) from the bowl, and like . . . . , ^ from 
the . . . . and like water which flows away into 

torrents, brooks, and springs. Further, I have adjured thee 
and put thee on oath, Eye of all children of men, male and 
female ; and the Eye of Stars and Signs of the Zodiac. Thou 
art circumscribed and cast out and utterly confounded and 
(750) scared away from the body of N. son of N. Further, I adjured 
thee and put thee on oath, Evil Eye and Dimmed, by Yavrar 

^ The Death- Angel. 

® Bastirqun should mean something of carded wool or hair. In another 
qmaha “ bastirqa mirmilh ” a , . . was put upon him ” (of a disembodied 
spirit). In the Tafsir Paghra : asa haila d manzia <1 hu shanu^a basiirqa 
d Mara d Babufha Hiqria Myrtle is the strength of hairs which is a sun 
called ... of the Lord of Greatness.” Bastirqa here might mean the rays of 
the sun (or its halo), portrayed by Mandsean artists as thread-like or hair-like. 

® Tinta {tinihta) or, possibly, “ urine.” 

* and ® See notes 1 and 2, page 601 (previous instalment). 
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.Kbar'.Ziwav the;, bem^ whom Btiha d Qud.^a^ gazeci 
She restrained her passionate heart (lit. she bound ber heart 
, , that raged),, and was. intimidated and. wilted, and she ach;)r<jd 
and praised the Great Glorj which is abundant and without 
]imit,‘^ discerning the fourth to the Light, And Seven (7fK,i) 
and all strength, seeing the Second and he bent the knee, he and 
all the works that Further I have adjured thee end put 

thee on oath by that Strength and Radiance and Light and 
Glory, Brightness ^ and Help which Yaww Ziwa gave to this 
world. Begone, and depart from this body of N. son of K, 
and from his wife and his sons and his daiigliters, aiK.! 
from his bread and his water and from his zifiqfis ami 
tabuthas ^ and health shall be on H. son of N. Life is (770) 
victorious. ............. 

This is the Scroll ^ of the Exorcism of Eyes, which I copier^ 
poor and humble, a slave who is all sin and earth on the hjot 
of the Nasorai and dust beneath the feet of those who insf 
doctrine into me,® the priests and ganzibras. I am Atiani boh 
of Bihram, son of Adam Yiihana, son of Mhatam Zihrun, son 
of Yahia, son of Zakia, and their family is Sabur. And I copied 
it from the face ( 1 ) of four together in one scroll, and I who 
copied this roll wrote it from his manuscript for my self 5 ,^^ (780) 
who is Bihram son of Rabbi Zihrun, son of Sam son of Mhatam 
Zihrun, son of Bihram, son of Adam Yuhana, »son of Yahia, 
son of Zihrun, son of Yahia AnuA, son of the great and lofty 

^ See note 3, page 8. 

^ I cannot follow the meaning in this italicized passage at all. 3t is 
possibly corrupt. 

® Or, imperative “ praise 
^ Sauta may also mean companionship, 

® Yawar Ziwa, a sun-like genius, I am doubtful if Noldekc's translation of 
Yawar as (Persian) “ aide-de-camp or assistant is correct. The symbolisni 
is usually that of dazzling blinding brightness. 

® Zidqa hrij^a “ the blessed pious (deed) ” is one form of the ritual 
eaten for a dead person or persons. 

^ Food eaten at a ritual meal. 

^ Shafta. Also means “ seven 

® Sikta, Nsihia in similar context in other magic rolls. 

Probably Inaf^ai, i.e. copied for my own benefit. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1938 
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and esteemed Rabbi Mbatam, son of Bayan^ son of Yubana 
Shadan, son of Za^ria, son of Hibil, of tbe sons of Dihdaria, 
and the Sabur family, who copied ^ it from the scroll of Ram, 
son of Rabbi Shitil, son of Rabbi Sam Ynhana, son of Rabbi 
Yahia Adam, son of Bihram Zihriin, son of Adam Ynhana, 
(790) son of Zid, son of Sam, son of Bihram, son of Rabbi Adam 
Ynhana, son of Rabbi Mhatam, son of Rabbi BalAtiar of the 
family ' Asakir ; the Life give them j oy for ever and ever. Life 

is victorious » 

Moreover, this scroll of the Exorcism of Eyes was set in 
order and completed in the name (and sign) of the Life and of 
the Manda d Hiia, and I sealed it in the names of Hibil and 
Shitil and Anush — and their names be praised in the place of 
light l—on the fifth day of the week in the month of Misaiia 
(800) Bhar (Middle Spring), in the town of ’Amarah, in the house of 
Parsi’a, son of Farhan, son of ’Abid, of the family Rish Draz, 
in the year one thousand two hundred and seventy of the 
Arabs. The Life joy me for ever and ever ! 

Life is victorious over all actions ! 

Translator’s Note 

Although the roll is obviously corrupt, I have not attempted 
to edit the text, hut have transliterated it as it is. I compared 
my copy with another, and found that there were only small 
differences. 

As for my translation I shall be grateful for any suggestion. 
Several passages are dubious and obscure. 

Fear of the ‘'Eye” is widespread in ‘Iraq, and priestly 
scribes are often commissioned to copy the Pishra d Ainia. 
It is found in the library of most Mandsean priests. 

Notes by Professor S. Langdon 

Line 449. pitmnia suggests Babylonian ‘‘ redeemer ”, 
if that is the meaning of the word in Tallquist’s Maqki, iv, 89, 


^ Should be ansa . 
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7 pit-ru^u-a inj BeYen redeemers Whether the context 
admits this meaning in the Mandean text I cannot say. 
Bab. j 9 a^am /tto loosen, free from evil is the Hebrew “l£SS 
and perhaps by metathesis D*1S. 

Bel Nbu Nirig in this text refer to Mardiik (Bel) Nebo ancj 
Nergal of the Babylonian incantations. 

" exorcism ’’ in the title is the Bab. jmirtu act of 
freeing from a curse'’, from the verb pamm 'Ho undo a 
curse See also "1K7D in Aramaic incantations, Montgoniery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, p. 299. See pshar, line 108, 
pashra "loosened", 119. 

Line 1. nuMraia, Bab. nahru " stranger, foreigner 

Line 2. asuta " health ", Bab. asu " physician ", asutu 
" doctoring, healing ". This word is of Sumerian origin, a-zu 
" the water knower ", magician, but became the tccimical 
word for "doctor", whose practice was always comu‘cted 
with magic. Hence a god of magic is am rabu " tlie great 
healer". See asia, 1. 101 ; asia rba, 651. 

zahuta " cleanness " in this text is the Bab. zaMiu, already 
noted by Lidzbarski. 

Line 9. aina zruqtia. The author renders " blue eye " and 
compares Syriac zerdMtd'' a blue-eyed woman " ; the modern 
Mandean priests according to the author’s note render " eye 
that glances to and fro Since Mandean incantations clearly 
preserve the terminology of Babylonian sorcery, it is almost 
certain that zmhtia is from Bab. zaraku " to be cross-eyed 
md-m zar-ri-ha " his eyes squint ", Meissner, AOF., ix, 120, 
14. zdriJcu " the squint-eyed ", a nomen proprimn, Gditingkche 
Gelekrte Anzeigen, 1916, 363 ; AOF,, ii, 79, n. 8. 

Line 113. ziqa " wind ", Bab. ziku, Aramaic ziM^ 
Montgomery, ibid., 287. 

Line 161. zanai, probably Bab. zinU " foe, hater 

Line 282. pilqa, Bab. pilakku, Syriac pelkd " axe 
Uncertain in this context. 
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Line 679. ubtul, imperative, “ be impotent.” This is Bab. 
baialu, imp. ibtil “ to cease See Montgomery, ibid., 
283. Is the pointing certain ? 

Authoe’s Postceipt 

Professor Langdon is obviously right about 
As to zanai uzamar Dr. 0. Gordon in '' Arauiui<.‘. and 
Mandaic Magical Bowls’’ {Archiv Ofientdhe, ’\'oL i) [HhtT], 
No. 1-2 translates uzamarta, ^' harlot and singer’’ 

(Text M). 
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Notes on the Silver Punch-marked Coins in 
the British Museum 

By E. H. C. WALSH 

{Concluded from October, 1937, p. 624) 

Other Symbols 

18. The Taurine. On p. xxxiii Mr. Allan gives a group 
of eighteen symbols "'formed by combinations of taurine 
sjTmbols. None of them are common, and most of them are 
characteristic of variations only 'h Three of these require 

notice. No. 6, No. 18, ft @8? and No. 7, ||Y^, are 

shown the wrong way up, No. 6 in its perfect form occurs 
as one of the four class-marks on 147 of the Bhir Mound 

coins (Class D), on many of which it is clear, as • . The 

vertical line in symbol 6 is the shaft of a spear, the spear-head 
of which is in the centre of the mark. 

It is found that the taurine, when forming a component 
part of another figure, does not occur pointing vertically 
downwards, except when it is one of a whorl of taurines 
going round in the same direction, as in symbols 1, 10, and 
13, or where two taurines face each other, as in S 3 rmbols 
5 and 8. 

Thus, in every case where the taurine occurs in connection 
with an animal it will be seen that it never occurs vertically 
with the points downwards, except where it forms one of a 
whorl of taurines going round in the same direction, as in 
symbol 2, § 27, p. xxviii. 

There appears, however, to be an exception to this rule 
in the case of symbol 3, where the upright object stands in 
a protecting rail. 

The point is material, as it enables it to be determined 
which is the top and bottom of an otherwise indeterminate 
figure, in connection with which a taurine occurs. 
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In No. 18 the Taurines are in the usual form of a solid pellet 
and not a hollow ring. 

19. TAe Hour-glas^ X- This symbol, which forms a 
part of varieties 7 and 14 of the six^armed symbol, and occnrs 
in connection with other marks, is described by Mr. Allan 
(p. xxiii) as a ''dumb-bell”. Its form, however, reseml^les 
an hour-glass, and, as such, it may be the dmnarn, the Indian 
hand-drum, which is used in connection with certain rcdigioiis 
services, and might therefore be regarded as having a pro- 
tective or propitious significance, as in the case of the taurine, 
It also resembles in shape the mofhd^ the common wicker- 
work Indian stool, or seat, which, being made of intersecting 
strips of split-bamboo, is hyperboloid in shape. This is also 
used as a stand to support a tray. It would not, liowever, 
as such, seem to be a protective or propitious object. But 
Mr. Ernest Mackay ^ mentions a curious pottery stand of 
this shape, about 2| feet in height, found by him at Kish, 
and similar to one previously found there by Profe>ssor 
Langdon,2 who also adds a note to Mr. Mackay's article. 
These are ornamented by triangular incisions, as tliough 
representing intersecting reeds or bamboo-strips, and 
Mr. Mackay considers that they were used for ritual purposes, 
as a stand for offerings. If this significance was attaclied to 
this object, it might be considered to have a protective or 
propitious nature, and be used as such a symbol 

As Mr. Allan observes ‘(p- xxiv), it does not represent a 
"reliquary”, as supposed by Theobald. This suppo>sit:ion 
arose from this object occurring in the arches of the hiil- 
mark (p. xxiv, fig. 6), the hill-mark then being eoiisi<ler(*d 
to be a symbol of the Buddhist religion, and %vas described 
by Cunningham as a Ohaitya (GAJ,, p. 61) and by Theol)ald 
as a Stupa,^ 

1 “ A Sumerian Representation of an Indian Stand,” by Ernest Maekay, 
JMAS., 1933, pp. 335~S, pL iv. 

^ JBAS., 1930, pi. ix, %. 4. 

® Notes on some of the Symbols found on the pun eh -marked eoins of 
Hindustan,” by W. Theobald, JABB., pp. 2U~15. 
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' 20; (p. xxvij §23, fig* 5). As already 

noted in § 7, this mark is of general occurrence on the punch- 
marked coins. It almost invariably faces to the right. It 
occurs on 430 of the Bhir Mound coins of different classes, 
facing to the right, and only on one coin facing to the left. 
The curve of the horns forward, namely to the right, enables 
this mark to be distinguished from the tusks of the elephant, 
also facing to the right, which curve upwards, namely, curve 
to left, when only a portion of these marks appear on the 
coins. As already noted in para 8, this mark may be con- 
nected with the worship of ^iva. 

The bull is also shown in the Catalogue in the following form 


(p. xxvi, § 23, fig. 3), with the horns crescent-shaped, on 7 


coins, namely, on Coin 83, p. 40, Class 2, IV, var. u, and on Coins 
12 to 17, p. 44, Class 2, VI, vars. d to h, the mark of the bull 
is shown with the horns not curving forward, but of crescent 
shape. Two of these coins are illustrated, \di;. Coin 83, p. 40, 
on PL XLII, 6, and Coin 17 onp. 44, on PI. VI, 25. On both 
these coins the marks are very confused, but in each case the 
mark attributed does not appear to be the bull. The point 
is material, as the horns of the bull invariably curve forward, 
namely, curve towards the right, which distinguishes them 
from the tusks of the elephant, which curve upwards, viz. 
curve towards the left. This difference would appear to be 
intentional; as, where only a portion of the mark appears 
on the coin, which is frequently the case, the only means of 
knowing whether the coin bears the bull-mark or the elephant- 
mark, is the direction of the curve of the horns or tusks. 
If, as the writer considers is probable, the elephant was 
the mark of the king's coinage, as distinguished from the 
coinage of other authorized coining authorities, bearing the 
same group of the other four marks, and therefore the coinage 
of the same area, the point is important. Perhaps this mark 
with the horns crescent-shaped may be clearer on some of the 
above coins which are not illustrated. 
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21. The Elephant (p. xxvi, § 22, fig. 2). THs is 

the usual form of this mark, which has been already 
referred to, with the trunk hanging down and the two tusks 
distinctly shown. The Catalogue also shows another form of 
this mark as (p. xxvi, §22, fig. 1), with the tnmk 

laised and one tusk downwards, as occurring on one group 
of 7l coins (Class 1, Group I) (lix, § 62, and pp. 11-16). 
Eleven of these coins are illustrated. Their examination, 
as noted below, does not support this figure, which wmuld be 
the only occurrence of this form on punch-marked coins, 
though it occurs on the Tribal coins and on later cast coins. 

(1) Coin 1, p. 11, PL II, 1. Only a portion of the mark 
shows, at the bottom left-hand corner of the coin. It is very 
crude and resembles the form on Coin 26, but the down- 
hanging trunlr is distinct. 

(2) Coin 10, p. 11, PI. II, 2. The mark shows upside down 
at the bottom right-hand side of the coin. The two tusks 
and the trunlr hanging down are distinct. 

(3) Coin 18, p. 12, PI. II, 3. The mark is not complete, 
the hind quarters do not show, but the two tusks, which are 
short, show distinctly projecting from the down-hanging trunk. 

(4) Coin 23, p. 12, PL II, 4. The mark is upside down 
at the top right-hand corner of the coin; it is not complete ; 
only the head and the upper part of the foreleg show, but 
the two very up-curved tusks and the down-hanging trunk 
are very distinct. 

(5) Coin 25, p. 12, PL II, 5. The mark is not complete, 
only the head and the foreleg show, but it is very distinct ; 
the two up-curved tusks, and down-hanging trunk, and the 
knob-shaped foot on the leg clearly distinguish the trunk 
from a leg. 

(6) Coin 36, p. 13, PL II, 7. The mark wliich shows at 
the top right-hand side of the coin is not complete ; only 
the head and two fore-legs show. The mark is unusually 
crude, but the two tusks projecting from the down-banging 
trunk are very clear. 
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(7) Coin. 44, p. 14, PL II, 8. The mark shows at the top 
left side of the coin. It is even more crude than the last. 
Only the head and foreleg show, but the two tusks and 
down-hanging trunk are distinct. 

(8) Coin 59, p. 15, PL II, 6. The mark is incomplete, but 
three legs show. The two tusks and down-hanging trunk 
are distinct. 

(9) Coin 60, p. 15, PL II, 9. The mark is incomplete. 
It is unusually crude, but the two tusks and down-hanging 
trunlc are distinct. 

(10) Coin 69, p. 16, PL XLI, 1. The complete mark appears 
on the coin. The four legs show together with the down- 
hanging trunk. The mark is unusually crude and bears a 
similar resemblance to an elephant, as the Berkshire Downs’ 

White Horse ” to a horse. 

(11) Coin 70, p. 16, PL II, 10. The mark is incomplete, 
but shows the two tusks and down-hanging trunk. 

22. '' Hare with Leveret in its Mouth ” [?]. This mark is 

shown as (p. xxvii, § 24, fig. 1), which Mr. Allan 

notes “ might conveniently be described as a dog seizing a 
young hare or rabbit ; in its clearest form it is certainly an 
animal of the dog type seizing a young animal, but it is perhaps 
too much to identify them (Nos. 1 and 2) definitely. It is 
Theobald’s No. 44, fig. 27 (JASB., 1894, p. 221), and 
Mr. Walsh’s No. 45 on pi. iv of the Gorho Ghat find 

The examination of this mark on the coins which are illus- 
trated, however, suggests the resemblance to the conventional 
form of the hare, with the tail shorter than shown above, 
and curling up over the back in the usual manner. Hence it 
may, rather, represent a hare carrying its leveret in its mouth. 

A similar mark, (p. xxvii, § 24, fig. 2), shows an 

animal with its tail down which suggests an animal different 
from a hare. This mark occurs on Coins 49-53 on p. 50 
(Class 2, Group VII, var. j), Coins 57 and 58 on p. 51 (var. 1), 
and Coin 1 on p. 52 (Group VIII, var. a). Three of these 
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coins are illustrated : Coin 60 on PL II, 21, the mark is the 
'' hare with leveret as in the preceding Coin 48, the hind- 
quarters do not show ; Coin 62, PL XLII, 21, the mark only 
partly shows, but it appears to be the same, with a small 
object, perhaps a taurine, underneath ; Coin 1 on pv 52, 
pL X, 13, this also is the ''hare with leveret mark, the 
tail curves up in a circular form. This same mark is shown, 
with [?], on Coin 26 on p. 27, which is illustrated on PL V, 15, 
and CAI., PL I, 11. The head of the animal does not show on 
that coin, but the tail, curving up above the back, is distinctly 
shown, and shows this animal to be the hare. 

The mark of the "hare with leveret” occurs on 21 of the Bliir 
Mound coins (Class B (e)) and its presence on the British 
Museum’s later type of coins shows the continuance of this 
mark. 

23. Hare on a Hill (p. XXV, § 21, fig. 11) is a locality 

mark. Mr. Allan describes the animal as " a dog (it may well be 
a jackal) ”. The animal is certainly the hare, as shown by the 
high quarters and longer hind-legs, the " scut ” tail curving up 
over the back, and the long pointed ears. It could not be a 
jackal, as the tail of that animal is always down, like the 
brush of a fox. It is the same animal as that in variety 3 
of the six-armed symbol (p. xxiii), already referred to in 
para. 15. In that mark, too, as shown by the two coins on 
which the animal appears, the hind-leg curves forward under 
the body, and not as shown in that symbol. 

Class 6, Group III (pp. 66-72), 49 coims ; and Group IV 
(PP‘ 73-5), 17 coins, all bear this hare-hill locality-mark. 
There are 485 coins (Class A) which bear this mark among 
the Bhir Mound coins. And 65 coins (Class B) bear tlie mark 
of the hare-with-taurines, which would appear to be con- 
nected with the above mark, making a total of 550 coins. 
The latter class correspond to Group V (pp. 76 -8) of the 
British Museum coins, of which 17 coins bear this mark. 
Coins 18 and 19 of this group on p. 78, which do not beat 
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this mark, should form a separate group, from the large 
number of the coins of these two classes, far exceeding that 
of any other class of the Bhir Mound coins, it would app(jar 
probable that those were the current coins of that locality 
at the time of the deposit in the hoard, namely aliout 317 ilc. 

This mark only occurs on the punch-marked coins. It is 
also shown in the Catalogue as occurring on one of the single- 
die inscribed Tribal coins, classed as imcertain, Coin 1 on 
p. 279 and PL XLV, 9 {Agodaha[-']nafadasa), with reference 
to which Mr. Allan notes {§ 185, p. cliii) that a closer 
examination shows that the animal is not a dog but a lion ’L 
The coin on the plate, however, appears to show that it is not 
an animal on the top of the hill-mark, but some other object. 


Bull on a Hill 


#• 


This mark, as already mentioned 


in para. 6, does not appear in the Catalogue, nor does it 
appear in its complete form on any of the coins, but 
comparison with the Bhir Mound coins shows that this mark 
occurs on thirteen coins, namely Coin 20 on p. 63 (Class 6, 
G-roup I, var. /), and the twelve coins of Group 11 on 
pp. 64 and 65. Four of these coins are illustrated. On Coin 
20, p. 63 (PL. VIII, 4) the top of the two arches of the hill, 
show on the edge of the coin under the bull. The bull on this 
coin is shown in the Catalogue as the rhinoceros, but this is 
a mistake. In the other coins illustrated (PL X, 19 ; PL VIII, 
22 ; and PL VIII, 23) only a portion of the mark appears on 
the coins. The hill portion which is shown in the Catalogue 
(p. 64) as complete with an apex, is not so on the coins, as 
will be seen on PL X, 19, where there is the bottom of a straight- 
lined object across the top, which is the feet of the bull. 
There are 101 of the Bhir Mound coins (Class C) which have 
the bull-hill as their locality-mark ; on several of which it is 
clear and complete, although, owing to its large size, there 
are fewer examples which appear complete on the coin than 
in the case of smaller marks. 
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Thus Coins 3 and 4, var. c, on p. 64 are the same variety as 
Coins 7 to 12, var. e, on p. 65 ; the hill portion of the mark 
appears on the former and the bull portion, on the latter. 
It will also be seen that the crescent-hill mark which occurs 
on the reverse of one coin of var. c, also occurs on the reverse 
of two coins of var. c. That mark is referred to later on in 
para 30. Similarly, Coin 2, var. b, is the same variety as 
Coins 6 and 6, var. cZ. 

25. ^ and ^ (Symbols 1 and 2, p. xxxiv). This 

mark has been called the '' Caduceus and The Cotton- 
bale Mark It does not, however, appear to be the Caduceus, 
as in that case the heads of the two snakes would be expected 
to be indicated. The Cotton-bale” is merely descriptive of its 
shape when the circles are joining, but does not apply when 
they are separated, though the latter may be merely a debased 
form of the former. But in any case, there is no reason to 
suppose it to be a bale of cotton, as is shown by the line 
running through it. Mr. Durga Prasad ^ considers it to be the 
Caduceus and writes (op. cit., p. 51) : On the Nagapan- 
chami day in August when the serpent is worshipped similar 
figures are drawn on paper and sold for worship.” 

A similar figure of three superimposed circles, but without 
the line through them, occurs on the Mohenjo-Daro seals.^ 
It is better to give it a merely descriptive name, as “ Three 
circles with intersecting Line ”. 

26, (p. xxxiii, § 33, fig. 3). This hill-mark 

occurs on three coins, Coins 21, 22, and 23, on p. 63 (Class 6, 
Group I, var. g). These coins are the same as 17 coins, Class J, 
of the Bhir Mound coins, on which the object on the top of 
the hill is a vertical taurine. Coin 23 is illustrated (PI VIII, 21), 
on which the top portion of this mark appears and will be 
seen to terminate in a taurine, as in the Bhir-Mound coins. 

^ JASB., 1934, Numismatic Supplement XLV. 

^ Mohenjo-^Daro — Sign List of the Indus Script No. 243, voL ii, p. 449; 
and vol, iii, List No. clxxxii, Seal No. 252. 
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27. W (p. xsxiu, § 33, fig. 1) occurs outlie older coins. 

Tte significance of this mark is obscure. Theobald (No. 
pL ix, 118) describes it as Food Receptacle for Birds '' 
and considers it to be a begging-bowl put up o.n a platforni 
on a pole ; an improbable suggestion. Mr. Durga Prasad ^ 
thinks it looks like a Sula Mudgam, a club with forks,, a 
heavy offensive arm of the early days ", but he also describes 
the same mark later (fig. 99) as '' undoubtedly a flagstaff of 
the early days ". It appears to be a standard, from the long 
pole on which it stands. It also occurs without the taurines 
(p. xxxviii, fig. 10) on the later coins (Classes 1 to 4), on both 
the obverse and reverse, and with two taurines only, on the 
reverse of one coin, No. 29 on p. 27. 

28. This mark is shown on Coin 13 on p. 77 
Class 6, Group V, var. d, and on Coin 12, on p, 80, Group VI 
var./, as being one of the five marks on the coin. But Mr, Allan 
notes (p. kvii) that it is a countermark on this, as on all the 
other coins on which it appears. This mark (Mark No. 52) 
occurs on 17 of the Bliir Mound coins, of nine different classes, 
always as a sixth mark, and punched along the edge of the 
coin. It is possible that it may be a mark to authorize the 
subsequent circulation of those coins in a particular area. 

29. (p. xxix, § 28, fig. 4, pi. vii, 13). Mr. Allan 

describes this object as a snake. It occurs on 7 coins, namely 
on Coins 2, 6, and 6 on p. 64, which have been already noticed 
in § 23. They are not illustrated, but this mark is clear on 
the Bhir Mound coins with which those coins correspond, 
and is ; it is merely a waved object of the same 

thickness throughout, with square ends. It also occurs 
on 2 coins, 38 and 39, on p. 71 ; Coin 39 is illustrated 
(pL vii, 13), on which it will be seen that the object is 
waved, as above, and has no head. It also occurs on 
Coins 48 and 49 on p, 72, which are not illustrated, but these 

^ ‘ Classification and Significance of the Symbols on the Silver Punch- 
marked Coins of Ancient India by Durga Prasad, JASB,, 1934, 
Numismatic Supplement, xlv, p. 50, fig. 98. 
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coins correspond to Class J, 2, of the Bhir Mound coins, on 
which the form is also as shown above. This mark also occurs 
■ on a single Bhir Mound coin, in an angular form 
which would appear to show that it is not intended for 
a snake. 

30. Hill with a Orescent on the Top (p. xxiv, figs. 1 

and 2). This mark, which is very common on the later class 
of coins, both on the obverse and reverse, is shown on the 
reverse of 13 of the older coins (Class 6, pp. 61“82). On 
all but 4 of them it is noted that there are several other 
punches on the reverse of the coins. Four of the coins are 
illustrated. Of these, Coin 39, p. 71 (PL VII, 13), on which 
this mark is shown, does not bear this mark ; it bears two 
decipherable old reverse-marks and traces of four others 
worn level to the coin. In the case of 3 of the coins (Coin 4, 
p. 64, Coin 8, p. 65, and Coin 36, p. 70) it has been stamped 
on the blank reverse of the earlier coin. 

Mr. Jayaswal,^ from the examination of a great number of 
cast and die-struck coins, has come to the conclusion that this 
mark which is a characteristic mark on the coins of the 
Mauryan Empire was adopted by Chandra Gupta [chandra = 

moon as his name-mark, and was continued by his 
successors in the Mauryan dynasty, and later. 

This mark does not occur on either the observe or reverse 
of any of the larger Bhir Moimd find of 1,059 coins, nor on 
Golakhpur coins, nor on the 1,014 Paila coins, all of which 
are prior to the Mauryan Empire. It therefore appears that 
this mark has, in the case of each of the present coins referred 
to, been subsequently punched on the reverse of an old coin, 
which, as shown by the number of old marks on the reverse, 
had already been long in circulation, and would appear to be 
with the object of authorizing its subsequent circulation at 
that later time. 

^ Early signed coins of India/* by K. P. Jayaswal, JBOBJS,, 1934, 
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Similarly, on four other of these coins (Coin 19, p. 68; 
Coin 32, p. 70 ; Coin 3, p. 76 ; and Coin 1, p. 82) certain other 
marks which occur only on the reverse of the later coins, have 
been subsequently punched on the reverses already containing 
several of their older marks. These would be stamped on with 
the same object. Two of these coins are illustrated : Coin 32, 
p. 70 (PL X, 15) and Coin 1, p. 82 (PL X, 16) ; in each case they 
bear several older much worn marks, already on the coin. 

The liill-crescent , mark also occurs as a larger hill con- 
sisting of six arches, on the obverse of 6 of the later coins, 
Class 2, Group V, var. a, p. 41. 

31. ..Similarly, .the mark of a hill with .a peacock, 
mayum, which occurs both on the obverse and reverse of the 
later class of coins, would appear to be a distinguishing 
mark of the Mauryan Empire. 

32. The fifth mark [?] on Coin 16. on. p. 81 (Chim 6, 
Group VI, var. j) is an elephant-goad, ankukh with a small 
object on either side and a taurine below, in an ovahenclosurc, 

® as is shown clearly on a corresponding coin (Class Q, G) 

. " "■ ■■ ' ■ . , ■ ■ ■ ■ . '■ ■ ■ 

of the Bhir Mound coins. The coin is illustrated (PL IX, 20), 
the upper part of the mark will be seen on the right-hand 
edge of the coin, the taurine being off the coin. 

■ Notes ; on the : Classification 

33, Coin 3, p. 52 (Class 2, Group VIII, var. c) bears 
the mark of a hill with a tank-enclosure containing two 

beetles below it and an hour-glass ’’ above it, 

The coin is illustrated (PL XLII, 22), from which it will be seen 
that the six-armed symbol is variety 6, and not variety 1, 
as shown in the Catalogue. The same hill-mark occurs in 
Coins 4-6, p. 54 (var. d)^ on which the six-armed symbol 
is shown as variety 7, with an hour-glass in place of a 
taurine in the ovals. That variety of the symbol also occurs 
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on 2 of the 149 coins of the Bhir Mound coins which bear 
this Beetle-Tank-Hill locality-mark. On Coin 4 (var, d, 
PI. II, 20) the hill-crescent mark, and also another mark, 
which appears to be a debased form of the Taxila mark, have 
been stamped on a blank reverse. On Coin 7 ( var. c, PL II, 12), 
the reverse already bore three reverse marks, two of which 
are nearly worn out, and are evidently much older, and the 
coin had therefore been long in circulation before the liilL 
crescent mark was stamped on it. On Coin 8, pi. xlii, 23, the 
reverse is noted “Uncertain stamps, including three figures, 
perhaps [the Three-figures mark] ’L The reverse on the plate 
does not, however, show any indication of that mark. There 
are five marks on the coin, two of which can be deciphered, 
the other three being almost entirely worn off, but from their 
outline are none of them the three-figures mark. One mark 
is three balls ; the portion showing of the other mark 
resembles a row of taurines. The three-figures mark does not, 
therefore, occur. On Coin 9, pi. xlii, 24, the reverse of which 
is noted as “ uncertain stamps ”, there are traces of six very 
worn marks. On the 2 coins, 4 and 7, therefore, on which 
the hill-crescent mark appears, it was subsequently stamped 
on already old coins of previous circulation, probably to 
authorize their current circulation at that later time. 

The fourth mark on the obverse of these coins (vars. o, d, e), 
as already noted in para 17, should be shown the other way 
up ; the line projecting at the top is the shaft of a spear. 
This mark occurs on all the 144 of this class of the Bhir Mound 
coins. 

34. Coin 7, on p. 59. As noted by Mr. Allan (p. Ixiv, 
§ 70), this coin is of a distinct class from any of the other 
coins in the British Museum. It is of the same class as the 
hoard of 1,014 coins found in 1912 at Paila in the United 
Provinces. Those coins have been referred to in a previous 
article.^ 

35. Class 6, Group I, vars. a-d, 18 coins (pp. 60-2) 

1 JRAS., 19.37, p. 300. 
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bear tbe distinguisMxig locality-mark of a tank with an 

island in tbe centre, with a circular object on it 

(p. xxix, § 29, fig. 4). The rhinoceros occurs on coins which 
bear this mark. The rhinoceros is shown on two other 
coins which do not bear the above mark, namely Coin 19, 
on p. 62, and Coin 20, on p. 63. The latter coin is illustrated, 
pL viii, 4, and the animal is the bull, not a rhinoceros. 
It is probable that the animal on Coin 19 is also the bull, 
and these two coins, as also Coins 21 to 23 on p. 63, therefore 
form another group. In the Bhir Mound coins there are 
53 coins of the Island-Tank area (Class M), all of which bear 
the rhinoceros, which mark does not appear on any other 
coins. 

The coins bearing the rhinoceros appear to be very old 
coins, as that mark appears very clearly on two very old 
coins and on the older face on one of the double-obverse 
restamped coins of the Bhir Mound find. 

36. Coins 48 and 49 on p. 72 are shown as variety k 
of Group III, the hare-hill mark. They do not contain that 
mark and, consequently, do not belong to that group. They 
bear the same group of four marks as Coins 1 and 2 on p. 59, 
and therefore belong to Class 5 and form variety c of 
that class. 

37. Coins 18 and 19 on p. 78, which do not bear the 
hare-hill mark, should be transferred from Class 6, Group V, 
and form a separate group. 

38. Class 6, Group VI (pp. 79-81), 13 coins, bear the 
locality-mark of a hill-with-a-tree-on-it. There are 27 coins 
of this class (Class L) amongst the Bhir Mound coins. Coins 
15 and 16 on p, 81 (varieties i and do not bear this mark 
and, therefore, form a separate group. 

39. Class 6, Group VII (pp. 82-3), 7 coins. Of these, 

5 coins (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6) bear the locaHty-mark of an 
undesignated hill There are 12 coins bearing this mark 
(Class I) amongst the Bhir Mound coins. Coin 4 on p. 82 

JBAS. JANXJABY 1938. 3 
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(var. d), and Coin 7 on p. 83 (var,/), wMcli do not bear tMs 
mark, tberefore, form a separate group. 

40. Coin 2 on p. 83 (PL IX, 19) bears six marks. One of 
tbe marks must, therefore, be a counter-mark. This would 
appear to be the mark shown as the fourth mark in the 
Catalogue. It is on the edge of the coin, overstamps the hill- 
mark, and is less deep into the coin than the other marks. 
As in the case of all coins on which the six-armed symbol 
contains the fish, this is a very old coin, as it bears eleven 
marks on the reverse, all of them very worn, several almost 
worn off. 

Corrigenda 

41. In addition to the Corrigenda (pp, clxiv-v) the 
following have been noticed : — 

In the following cases the reference to the coin on the 
plate is given against two separate coins in the Catalogue: 
p. 42, no. 14. The reference to PL IV, 19, should be deleted ; 

that coin is p. 40, no. 74, against which it is correctly given, 
p. 42, no. 15. The reference to PL IV, 18, should be deleted ; 
that coin is p. 48, no. 29, against which it is correctly 
given. 

p. 42, no, 16. The reference to PL IV, 13, to be deleted ; 

that coin is p. 25, no. 7, against which it is correctly given, 
p, 46, no. 13. The reference to PL XLII, 12, should be deleted ; 
that coin is p. 45, no. 6, against which it is correctly given. 
The references to the following coins on the plates are not 
found in the Catalogue : PL I, 6 ; PL I, 14 ; PL II, 19 ; and 
pL iv, 21. 

p. 82, no. 2. The reference to PL 1, 13, should be deleted ; 

Cunningham’s coin is no. 5 on p. 83. 
p. 83, no. 6. Reference to PL I, 13, should be given, 
as noted above. 

p. 83, no. 6. The reference to CAl,, PL I, 8, should be deleted 
and should be given under Coin 7 on that page. 
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There is no reference in the Catalogue of the punch-marked 
coins to the following coins on the plates : PI I, 6 ; PL 1, 14 ; 
PL II, 19 ; PL IV, 21 ; PL V, 2 and 3 ; PL VI, 13, 16, 18, 
19, and 24 ; PL VII, 4 and 14 ; and PL IX, 2. 

42. The writer found it necessary, for the purpose of 
these notes, to prepare a table giving the reference of each 
coin on the plates to the corresponding entry in the Catalogue. 
It would facilitate reference if such a table were inserted 
in the Catalogue, 

43. Mr. Allan has earned the congratulations and grateful 
thanks of all numismatists for his able and scholarly Catalogue 
of the Coins of Ancient India in the British Museum. 
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The Graces” in 'Semitic Folklore 
A Weddiog-song from Ras Shamra 
By THEODOR HERZL GASTER 
iNTRODUCTIOlsr 

1. FllHE ancient Semitic poem here presented is inscribed 
in alphabetical cuneiform upon a clay tablet 
unearthed in 1933 at Ras esh-Shamrah (ancient Ugarit) on 
the north coast of Syria. The tablet dates approximately from 
the fifteenth-fourteenth century b.o. The text was first 
edited by M. Charles Virolleaud in the periodical Syria^ xvii 
(1936), pp. 209-228, but the present interpretation differs 
toto cwlo from that proposed in the editio princeps. 

As here construed, the poem is a wedding-song the contents 
of which may be summarized as follows : — 

(i) Proemium, declaring that the composition is addressed to 
the deities Nikkal and H-r-h-b who reigns o’er the summer 
crops ”, and that it is to be recited at a time when the moon 
appears at the sinking of the sun (Lines 1-4.) 

(ii) A threefold invocation to certain goddesses called ^Hhe 
Graces (K-s-r-t), the Daughters of the Few Moon (H-1-1)? 
the Swallows ”, beseeching them to bless the future offspring 
of an unnamed woman, and to bestow prosperity upon its 
father and kinsfolk. (Lines 5-15.) 

(iii) A mythological interlude, describing how the Moon-god 
Y-r-h wooed and won the goddess Mkkal. The regular 
procedure of an engagement is described. The suitor sent the 
god H-r-|i-b to the girFs father with an offer of silver, gold, 
and precious stones, etc., as bride-price. 

This mythological passage constitutes the core of the poem. 
It is introduced as a compliment to the real bride and bride- 
groom in whose honour the present song was sung, and is 
inspired by the fact that the marriage ceremonies in fact took 
place at sunset, beneath the beneficent gaze of the Moon-god 
Y-r-h himself. (Lines 16-39.) 
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(iv) Closing lines y beseeching the Graces, by virtue of their 
proverbial kindliness, to look with favour upon the marriage, 
the bride-price having now been duly paid. (Lines 40-52.) 

2. The first clue ^ to the correct interpretation of the poem 
was discovered by Gordon who showed, in BA80R,, No. 65, 
pp. 29”33, that it contained several technical terms relating 
to marriage, and that it actually described the betrothal of 
the moon-god Y-r-h and the goddess NikkaL Gordon there- 
upon concluded that the whole poem was concerned with this 
sacred marriage of the gods. Herein, however, he missed the 
point, for the truth is that this mythological interlude is but 
introduced, by way of graceful compliment, into a marriage- 
ode really recited in connection with a nuptial ceremony. 
Indeed, the name of the bride (P-r-b-h-s) is actually given at 
the end of the poem. 

In order to understand the poem completely, it is necessary 
to read it in connection with a passage which occurs in the 
recently published legend of Danel (strictly, the Myth of 
Aqhat) from Ras Shamra. In that poem, after the hero Danel 
has duly celebrated the week of his wedding and been assured 
that a son would indeed be born to him, he repairs to the 
sanctuary of certain goddesses called K-s-r-t (Graces), 
Daughters of the New Moon (H-1-1), the Swallows ’’, and 
offers them food and drink for seven days. The passage 
(II Danel, ii, 25-43) is so important in the present connection 
that it must be given here in full : — 

'' Then entered he the House of Chirping, 

Which is the temple of the K-§-r-t, 

Daughters of the New Moon, swallows. 

Yea, forthwith did Danel the Rephaite, 

Even Gazzar, the H-r-n-m-ite, 

Slaughter an ox unto the K-s-r-t. 

'' He gave the K-§-r-t to eat, 

^ Another interpretation was given by R. Dussaiid in his work 
Decmwertes de Bas Shamra et VAncim Testament, pp. but this m now 
rendered antiquated hy Gordon's discovery. 
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And the Daughters of the New Moon to drink. 
Behold, for one day and two, 

He gave the K-s-r-t to eat, 

And the Daughters of the New Moon to drink ; 

For three days and four, 

He gave the K-s-r-t to eat, 

And the Daughters of the New Moon to drink ; 

For five days and six, 

He gave the K-s-r-t to eat, 
xAad the Daughters of the New Moon to drink ; 

Verily, throughout seven days, 

He gave the K-s-r-t to eat. 

And the Daughters of the New Moon to drink ! 

'' Then did he proceed within the House of Chirping, 
Which is the temple of the K-s-r-t, 

Daughters of the New Moon, swallows, 

(Saying unto them) : 

^ 0 ye that take cognizance 
Of the charm of the marriage-bed of princes, 

Even the charm of the marriage-bed of princes ! ’ 

Then did Danel return home, 

And proceeded to count his months. 

From this passage it is apparent that the K-s-r-t are 
patronesses of wedlock and childbirth. It is therefore 
eminently natural that they should be invoked to bless a new 
union. 

3. Now, who are the K-s-r-t ? A clear answer is afforded, 
in our opinion, by comparative mythology. 

Firstly, the name K-s-r-t itself connects with the well-known 
Semitic root, Assyrian heiku, Hebrew the primary 

meaning of which is to benefit, render blissful, put into 
proper order”, crossed with the Arabic ''be rich, 

plentiful”.^ Hence, the K-s-r-t may be regarded as a 

^ In view of the spelling rather than kA-r = Heb. 
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Semitic form of tlie familiar Classical Charites or '' Graces ”, 
by which term the name is, indeed, rendered in the following 
translation of the poem. 

Secondly and more importantly, when the true character 
of the Charites is examined scientifically, it will be found 
to accord completely with that of the K-s-r-t in our 
texts from Eas Shamra ! The Charites 'were regarded pre- 
eminently as the patronesses of wedlock and childbirth. 
It was customary to sacrifice to them on the occasion of 
marriage (v, Etym, Magn., s.v. yafi^Xta). Buripides 
{Hippol 1147) actually describes them as av^vylai 
" spirits of wedlock ”, and on a cameo described by Helbig, 
Fuhrer dtirch die Sammlungen Iclassisclier Altertumer in 
1577, the Charites are represented as accompanying 
a bridal pair. According to Arrian, Cyrn, 35, 2, lovers 
sacrificed to the Charites. Further, the Charites w^ere 
regarded especially as patronesses of childbirth. In Aegina, 
for instance, the two Charites Damia and Auxesia (mark the 
name from "grow”!) were esteemed as birth- 

goddesses, whilst in Sparta, according to Pausanias, iii, 14, 6, 
their temple stood beside that of Eileithyia, goddess of child- 
birth. Moreover, it was customary to render thanks to them 
on occasions of domestic bliss (Gruppe, Griechische Mytlwlogie, 
1079, n. 15). Thus, both in name and in function, the Charites 
agree completely with the K-s-r-t. 

Nor is this all. The K-s-r-t are here described as " Daughters 
of the New Moon (H-M ; cf. Arabic JM^). Now, it is well 
known that the moon, in all mythologies, is regarded as 
especially propitious to childbirth, most birth-goddesses 
possessing also a lunar aspect. The Charites arc indeed 
associated with such goddesses, e.g. Artemis and Leto. Their 
association with the New Moon, and their juxtaposition in 
our text with the lunar deities Nikkal and Y-r-h is thus 
paralleled in classical mythology. 

Lastly, there is the fact that the K-s-r-t are called " the 
swallows ” (DJID ; cf. As. dnmiu and Neo-Hebrew 
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etc.). TBis again is explicable in the light of comparative 
mythology. The swallow, by virtue of its own nat ure and 
habits, is ever associated with domesticity, and is furthcT 
associated with goddesses of fertility and childbirth, e.g. 
Ishtar {KAT., ed. 3, p. 431, n. 3), Aphrodite (Aelian, iVJ.., 
X, 34), and Artemis (Gruppe, op. cit., p. 1279). Compare, 
on the whole subject, ZeitscJiriftf, Versch. Volkskunde, x, 209 ; 
Rochhok, Deutsche Glaube, ii, 107 ; Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. 
Schwalbe, Artemidorus (Oneirocr., ii, 66), says that to dream of 
swallows betokens a wedding P It is thus easy to see why 
goddesses so closely connected with wedlock and childbirth 
should have been regarded as swallows.^ Moreover, the swallow 
has also a mournful aspect, as is evidenced by the classical 
story of Itys, and this aspect seems, indeed, to have found 
its due place in the mythology of Ugarit (Ras Shamra), for in 
another appeal to the swallow — K-s-r-t, contained in a further 
verse of our present text, they are described as they that 
go down to the asphodel meads, that weep . . . (crying) '0 
my kid ! ’ ’’ which accords with the fact that in Bion's Lament 
for Adonis the Chari tes are said to have joined the mother- 
goddess in lamenting her slain lover (1. 91). 

There is one other curious sidelight on the nature of the 
K-s-r-t to which attention may be drawn. On a small ovoid 
object made out of clay and discovered by Grant at Beth- 
Shemesh in 1934 there is, around the edge, a broken 
inscription in Ras Shamra alphabetic cuneiform, written 
retrograde. Most of this inscription is undecipherable, but 
on the upper line there is a group of characters unmistakably 
reading K-s-r-t, as M. Virolleaud has acutely divined. Now, 
if this curious object is an amulet or talisman, as has been 

^ For the presence of swallows as betokening domestic bliss, see especially 
J. G. Frazer, Classical RevieWf v (1891), p. 2. In a subsequent note (ibid., 
p. 2306), he quotes an interesting Japanese parallel, which illuminates the 
incident of Dane! and the swallows’ nest quoted above. “ A household 
shrine,” so we are told, to which the children pay voluntary and natural 
devotion are the birds’ nests built within the house.” This shows that “ the 
House of Chirping ” in the Ras Shamra text denotes a real nest, and is not 
merely a fanciful name for a shrine dedicated to the swallow — K-s-r-t ! 
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suggested, it is interesting to note that the accompanying 
inscription invokes the K-s-r-t, thus strengthening the view 
that they were patronesses of domestic bliss, wedlock, and 
childbirth. 

4. With regard to the deities mentioned in our poem, 
NIKKAL (N-k-l) is none other than the Sumerian Nin-gal 
(lit. ''Great Lady, Queen’’), consort of the moon-god Sin. 
The worship of Nikkal in Syria is known to us from several 
sources. The deity is mentioned along with the lunar Sahar 
and Nusku on the seventh century inscriptions from Nerab, 
near Aleppo (Cooke, North Semitic InscrijJtions, nos. 64~~5), 
and is spoken of, as worshipped at Harran, in the much later 
Syriac Doctrine of Iddai (ed. Phillips, 24, line 17), Egyptian 
texts (e.g. Leyden TL, 343, 6) speak of NKR/L as a Syrian 
deity, and she recurs, in the form NKR, both on the eighth 
century Aramaic inscription from Sujin and in the Ras 
Shamra Epic of Chereth, where she is the consort of Terah 
= Y-r-h, the Moon-god. Moreover, in a non-Semitic liturgy 
from Ras Shamra (RS., 1929, No. 4) mention is made of 
E‘b-n-Jc4 = Abu Nikkal. 

Y-R-H is quite clearly the god of the Moon (cf. Hebrew 
etc.). He is already known to us as a deity of the West 
Semitic pantheon from his occurrence in several " Amoritic ” 
proper names, e.g. Abdi-arah, Muti-arah, etc. (v. Th. Bauer, 
Die Ostlcanaanaer, pp. 76, 91), and figures also in the 
Qatabanian inscriptions. Another form of his name, found at 
Ras Shamra, is T-r-h. 

The reason why Nikkal and Yarih are introduced into this 
poem is that weddings are celebrated in the East at dusk. 
Accordingly, they are regarded as under the beneficent 
protection and patronage of the lunar deities. For this reason 
it is here expressly stated that the song is to be sung " at the 
sinking of the sun ” (line 3). 

The deity H-R-H-B " who reigns o’er the summer crops ” 
is otherwise completely unknown. He is clearly the genius 
of summer fertility, and there is much probability in the con- 
jecture of Dussaud (op, cit., p. 81, n. 6) that his name connects 
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•with the root he dry He appears here as the counter- 

part of the Greek Hymen, and in this connection it is significant 
that the epithet vy^evriCos is indeed applied if once only, 
to Dionysos, the typical '' eniautos-daimon ^ 

The reason why H-r-h-b is introduced into a marriage-song 
is made plain from the information collected in Dr. Hilma 
Granquist’s absorbing study, Marriage Conditions in a 
Palestinian Village. She has shown that the most favoured 
time for celebrating weddings is autumn, when the harvest is 
past. H-r-h-b is the king of that season, for it must be 
remembered that the word q-s which we have rendered 
summer crops also means the harvesting of summer 
crops as we learn from the description of September- 
October as "the month of qs ’’ in the Gezer agricul- 

tural calendar. 

Thus it is clear that the deities mentioned in this text are 
all intimately connected with marriage, and this, indeed, is 
the very reason for their being introduced. 

5. The marriage-ceremonies described in our text accord 
with general Mesopotamian and Palestinian usage. The suitor 
first makes an offer to the girTs father, and this is done through 
an intermediary. The formula used here is Give Nikkal 
and this accords with that employed by Shechem in the case of 
Dinah in Gen. 34, 11 ff. : '' Then said Shechem unto her 
father and brothers : Let me find favour in your eyes, and 
I will give whatever you say. Name me never so much bride- 
price {mohar) and present {niattan), and I will give it, even as 
you say unto me. But give me the girl to wifeP 'Wlim. the father 
has given his consent, the bride-price is duly weighed out in 
the presence of the giiTs family, her brothers fulfilling much 
the same function as in Gen. 34, 12. Moreover, it is not 
only the bride-price that is weighed out, but also that private 

^ The formation is like Hebrew from Tnt from nnt 

and Syriac from ; r. Forges, V erhahtammhiUung in den 

Sem. Spr., p. 41 n. ; Brockelmann, ZS,^ 1928, pp. 117-18. 

^ Anth. Fal. ix. 524; v. R. 0, Schmidt, De Hymenaeo et Talasis^ pp. 20 ff. 
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estate wMcli tie bride carries with her at marriage. This 
consists of (a) the s4-h (Hebrew or parting-gift ’’ 

presented by the father by way of dowry, and (b) the m4-g 
(Hebrew JlSo, As. mulugu) which is her own personal 
property, answering to the Arabic jalidz. Minstrels (or, 
attestants ?) are summoned and the marriage-song is sung. 

Part of the function of the K-s-r-t is to stand round and 
clap hands {tq't) over the bride. The purpose of this is made 
clear by comparative custom. Clapping at weddings is designed 
to frighten away those evil spirits who are thought to hover 
around the bridal couple. The custom is fully discussed by 
Samter, Oeburt, Hochzeit^ etc., p. 58, and Marmorstein 
{Jahfbuchf. Jud. Vollcskunde, 1925, p. 358) has called attention 
to some Talmudic references to it. We may say, in general, 
that the K-§-r-t here fulfil the real function of bridesmaids. 

6. We may now briefly pass in review some other 
interesting aspects of our text : — 

Firstly, it is interesting to find that the K-s-r-t are invoked 
thrice^ for this accords with the well-known custom of calling 
three times upon the divine names. 

Secondly it is interesting to find herein the exact prototype 
of Isaiah’s famous prophecy (vii, 14) : Behold, a virgin (or, 
more strictly, damsel) shall conceive and bear a son.” In 
1. 7 of our text we read : Behold, the damsel beareth a 
so[n]!” 

Thirdly, it is interesting to find herein a prototype of the 
well-known phrase of the Pentateuch, for 

in 11. 28-9 we find the expression nifltyj? 1 

Fourthly, it is interesting to find a counterpart to Balaam’s 
description of Israel as a people that riseth up like a lion ”, 
for in 1. 30 the future progeny of the new-born child are 
described as they that shall rouse themselves like a lion ” ! 

These striking parallels with Old Testament poetry naturally 
enhance the interest and importance of our text. 

7. Finally it should be remarked that the points inserted 
between words in the following transcription of the text are 
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designed to indicate the siftcAoi of the original, the metre of 
which is the familiar '' three plus three ’’ of the Old Testament. 
These points do not, of course, appear on the original tablet, 
where the division between words is itself indicated in a 
somewhat capricious manner. It is possible that here and 
there amendments and improvements will have to be intro- 
duced in the future, but the writer believes that, in the main, 
the stichoi are here correctly marked. 

3rd January, \ 

28th April, j 

Text 

(a) Obverse. 

a nmn yxs nmn 

.tyaiir /nr^n “jb 

.'roi' F t 

LdI ♦ . . 0 . ^ .nn ihn s 
t ♦ t . . hbn 
. . .TjR nt2^ bn 
. . ♦ “ I|l"irn mT |n . 
n . . . ' .01 mmS ""nc 
’Ml ♦ ♦ . nnn DO . “p 10 
DO . . ♦ t [mwo nnSis* 

. . . . pm htV .“re 

... . . ^7 . . ” [iiinN'S 
o[ty] . . . . ”nn ’®pi 
“.robo . niE^oS j? is 

DP . Dot!^ nr ‘^nsb^ 

•' ‘joj p . pp * 1 % o[nlin 


.'.I 
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ah JiKi , nn 

n nT\) siDD s]bK , nn 20 
pK ”D“in^ -“nStyN' ♦ pi 
♦ DOID niSr . ““ DKi 

1 .’"DpJin ^Mll 11 !^ 

S ♦ pp iht 2 :inin 
:nnS ♦ “dSk pj>: 25 
J|ln^ "ms nip ♦ 

'’“rnipK 
iiintyj? “isr 

Reverse. 

[Ni m '01 ir ’"pPPi 
7 j;i > ““ iij;' KoP ♦ ” no 30 
p ]i . DOt^ 10 ni' 
iFk + ^’'inn Poi 
niiK ♦ nil' ni' Po3 
noK t "DJfo 05:0 m' 
ij?^' nnj 4 ♦ Difo “ no ss 
t *MnnnN‘ . Diiti?o 
O^UpOJD 2 fO“p 

'0 ♦ ni' "IK ityN 1 

♦ "piK'ni 

niiPo nnpK it^K 
niJD bPn nio 
“ ‘lOJ Pj^o bhn nio 
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“ Dfjnr^ mr 
^iihh pm “ DD 
“ nKaz hk dj? 
jn“isD V2:i (H 
|nmt3 

““ npn ^ 
“ waia d;; “ n;?pn 

mjFif npm 

Teanslation 

A 

I SING Nikkal 
And I indi(te) H-r-h-b, 

Who reigns o’er the summer fruit, 

Yea, even H-r-h-b, 

Who reigns o’er the 

In the hour when at the sinking of the sun 
The moon is to be seen. 

MAY (such chil)d be spared to life 
As ever this maiden bears ! 

B 

HEAREiEN, 0 ye Graces, 

Daughters of the New Moon, ye Swallows : 

Behold, an the damsel bear a so(n). 

Turn ye, provide for his needs ! 

(En)dow his flesh with blood. 

That he may (grow strong and be sp)ared to life. 

And that his (offspring may be numerous as) Terah’s 

HEARKEN, 0 goddesses, 0 Graces, 

(Re)ar him, provide for his needs ! 
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Grant unto liis sire ......... 

And unto (his) . ..... gi(ve) corn (in abundance ?) ! 

HEARKElSr, 0 ye Graces, 

Daughters of the New Moon, ye Swallows ! 

C 

(WHILOM) the Moon, the Lighter of heaven. 

Went with a message unto H-r-h-b, 

Who reigns o’er the summer fruit, (saying) : 

^‘Give Nilial! 

The MooU'-god pays bride-price for her ! 

Yea, even now am I lodging for the night 

They that shall enter her house (as wedding-guests) ! 

Thou, take thou unto her father the bride-price for her ! 

A thousand bars of silver and ten thousand of gold will I 
have cast, 

As well as gems both light and dark (?). 

I will turn his field into an orchard, 

And the field of all her kinsmen into gardens of choice fruits ! ” 

THEREUPON H-r-h-b replied, 

Even he who reigns o’er the summer fruit : 

'‘0 well-beloved of the gods, 

0 son-in-law of Baal himself, 

Pay then the bride-price ! 

Then will I cause Baal, her father, to come nigh thee in favour. 
May he make thy choicest ewes to breed ! 

May the maiden’s family . , . , . 

May they rise up like a lion ! ” 

THEN the Moon, the Lighter of Heaven, replied : 

"'Now, behold, do thou attend! 

Let now mine espousals with Nikkal take place ! ” 

THERE AETER, when the Moon-god had paid the bride- 
price for Nikkal, 

Her father placed a stand for scales in position, 

Her mother placed in position the tray of the scales, 
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Her brother marshalled the witnesses (? ?), 

Her sisters attended to the weights. 

THIS is the song which I sing of Nikkal, 

And so do I indite the bright-shining Moon. 

EVEN as the Moon himself, 

May (this couple) prolong their days ! 


D 

I SING the goddesses, the Graces, 

The Daughters of the New Moon, the Swallows. 

0 ye Daughters of the New Moon who is so beneficent, 
How do ye go down amid the asphodel meads 
And with your twittering cry weep '' 0 my kid ! 

Along with Sir Gracious, the god of P-e-d ! 

Behold, the number of them is in my mouth, 

The full tale of them is on my lips ! 

Now, when her dowry and her presents are ^ weighed out 
before her (?),^ 

Even before P-r-b-h-s, 

These are invoking blessings and clapping hands, 

0 kindly ones, 0 tender ones, 0 Graces ! 

Commentary 

N.B. — Divine names are discussed in the Introduction 

the direct accusative following this verb indicates that the 
song is sung about Nikkal and H-r-ji-b, rather than to them. Cf. the same 
construction in BH. Ps. iix,!?; *T[Tir T27K ; Ps. ixxxix, 2: 

nTcrx mn’’ inon; ps. oi. i : taearDi non and compare 

the Latin construction arma virumque cano. 

■ ni3«i : restored with Virolleaud on the basis ofl. 37 infra : nHhfl 
lETN and of Danel, II, vi, 31 : vbv The word must mean 

something like “ indite ”, but the etymology is doubtful. If really 

^ Or, “ Here is her dowry, here her estate I Good fortune is with her I 
So, in the presence of P-r-b-fe-s 
Are these invoking blessings, etc. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1938. 


4 
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connects with. "IW and means primarily “ arrange lines, verses'*, nsi 
might be identical with rt. Ill “cut, divide, apportion”, and refer to 
metre or measured stanzas. Then “nm would be a stock expression 

meaning literally “ to compose stanzas and metres On the other hand, 
we may think of K"Q, etc., in the sense of “ improvise 


rp-' 


summer fruits”, or more specifically “ harvest of summer 


fruits Cf. ItTI"’ on the agricultural calendar from Gezer, and 
in IV Danel i, 5. The sense is that the god who presides over the 
yield of the earth is to prosper the newly born infant. ‘‘ harvest of 

summer fruits”. 

*nTi?n: meaning unknown. Evidently a synonym of 

-mopD, So we may aptly restore, on the strength of Arabic 
(and “ to sink into the earth 

Cf. Aramaic “ fi^id ” (Virolleaud, but uncertain 

because of S' ” rather than Aj)* The verb is here passive. The 
“ hour when at the sinking of the sun the moon is to be seen ” denotes 
the hour of new-moon. The ritual is then recited because the new moon is 
propitious at childbirth, deities thereof appearing as patrons of childbirth 
in many religions. Note also that the K-s-r-t are specifically addressed in 
this poem, and in the analogous passage in the Poem of Danel, as “ the 
daughters of the New Moon ”. Cf. also the BH. expression C’D"); ^27*13 
“ output of the moons ” in Deut. xxxiii, 14. 

-n'’: apocopated optative from rt. — BH. “ may he live ”, 

^ : this may conveniently be regarded as the relic of n6'’] 

“ the child ”, the relative pronoun being understood after it, as often in 
OT. verse. Alternatively, "1 may itself be that pronoun, the complete 
word being supplied in the gap. 

♦ : Restore in accordance with the parallel 
passage, 1. 15 m/m : rfllTCS h yiDTOI where is a vocative particle, 
often found in RS. texts. 

! p nbn noby bn : these words e<|uate with the 

famous utterance, Isaiah vii, 14, Hin HSil thus 

shown to be a quotation ! Note that is here used like Ar.abic 

to denote a married woman who has not yet borne a child. 

Cf. Syriac hi and Sabaean ©hO “ turn towards one 
attentively, pay heed This usage is frequent in RS. texts. 
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“ pin : Cf. Aramaic K'llT, Syriac 1?01. Palmyrene Itt and 

Arabic !>!3 == “ provide victuals”. Hebrew T2? is perhaps related, 
but the agreement between the languages cited shows that the form with 
zayin is a genuine cognate, and not a mere secondary transformation. Wide 
Barth, p. 53. 

-ns 4 ♦ : I restore with the Minsean sense of “ endow ”, 

esp. used of divine beneficence. Cf. in this sense, Is. xxvi, 12 : nin*' 

wb Diisttf ris^ri. 

Virolleaud reads “ my blood ”, but it is perhaps 
better to regard the yod as the prefix of a subsequent verb in 3rd sg. masc. 
imperfect. Something like Hebrew ^111 may then be supplied. 

“pin. ♦ : Restore “ verily, he will live Note that the 

form (unapocopated) is indicative, and hence indicates consequence. 

n ♦ ♦ ♦ : possessive suffix of 3rd sg. masc. A word meaning “ his 
offspring ” (e.g. ncn2t273 as in Keret, 24, 144, 152, 290, 298) might be 
supplied. Por the innumerability of the Terachids, cf. Balaam’s words 
concerning Israel, Numb, xxiii, 10 : nSDDI ''D 

isNICr'’ (of. As. turbu‘u, Ar. Sam. Iim “ dust ”) ySh (1. 1SD ''ai). 

i ♦ : restore nSDOnDl, with Virolleaud, in the sense of 
“ rear him ”, and of. Isaiah, i, 2 : '’nOam D''3a and 23, 4 : 

mbina ■’naan □’’nna ■'nbna sbi. 

>’ [nunsb : the parallelism of and HDK infra, 11. 33-4, 

shows that ]TK here means “ father ”. Evidently, the K-s-r-t are 
entreated to bestow prosperity upon the child’s father and family. The word 
. . . b might have been e.g. nnxb “ to his brethren ”. 

: not the n. dei Bagan, as supposed by Virolleaud, but the 
Heb, “ corn Abundance of com (p*1) is frequently mentioned in 
OT. as symbolic of prosperity; cf. Gen. xxvii, 28; xxvii, 37; Numb, 
xviii, 12 ; Ez. xxxvi, 29 ; Ps. Ixxviii, 24, etc. Before this word supply 
e.g. anp “ and abundance of”. 

; I restore C33nn “give”. 

-n:3JD: Cf. Assyrian sirmniu (Virolleaud), and also NH. 
and Arabic ^ “ swallow ”. On the mythology, v. 

Introduction, 

■■ -[nS' : Cf. Ethiopic tihii, Arabic <3V and rt. of Heb. 

The new moon, starting on its journey, is regarded as going on an errand 
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not “ light which would be 13 or (fern.) ni3. The 
word is formed like Hebrew 13^0 “ tailor ’■ from rt. 1011, etc., and means 
properly “ Illuminator 

-nin' : the verb connects with Assyr. terhatu “ bride-price Trs. 
“ Y-r-h pays the bride-price”. 

0 

24 Cf. Arabic Aramaic 1*131, Syriac Eth. aih, and 

Assyrian bdtu (whence noun 1131, etc.) “ spend the night The verb is 
here factitive. HIM DSLIIT lit. “ they that enter her house ”, i.e. 
the guests whom Yr-h has brought with him to the wedding. Thus, the 
sense is : “I have already put up the guests.” 

■=mnonL. “ and take the bride-price for her.” Cf. Hebrew 
IIID in this technical sense. 

- nbtrs?? fin mil ^d'd : this expression 

reoaUsIIAB.i,26: pH DSD^xbi P)D3 pfl ^^33 pS’ 

nnmb ps'’ where nbT2f has the technical meaning of “ pour out, smelt, 
found, fuse ” ; v. JRAS,, 1935, p. 10, n. 16, where I have cited 
philological parallels. 

-□mi; : in II AB. v. 81, 96, this occurs in the form DlltO, but 
it is clearly connected with Arabic Assyrian sardru II and BH. 

i?n2 (Ps. xiv, 15), meaning “ be bright ”, and thus denotes brilliant 

O 

gems. A word like |1J!>C must be understood. 

o o 

- DSjpN : Cf. Syriac “ darkish ” and Arabic “ reddish 

The meaning is thus antithetical to DllS and denotes dull gems, Cf. 
also Egyptian kny.t cited by Brockelmann, ZD3IG., 1931, p. 111. Ginsberg 
and others also cf. As. uqnu “ lapis-lazuli ”, The initial K still demands 
explanation. 

29 : in the original sense of “ kinsman ”, as again in BH. 

Am. 6, 10. 

- aDJll: ingeniously identified by Yirolleaud with urniiqqu — 


an Assyrian plant-name. Further precision is at present impossible, but 
the rendering “ choice plants ” cannot be wrong in point of the general 
sense. ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 


■■□bNpFJ: 


the expression occurs elsewhere (e.g. Iveret, 40) 


in the sense of “ well-beloved of the gods ”. The Hebrew equivalent is 
SniN* implied in the title of Abraham given in Is. xli, 8 (cf. Arabic 
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Q J the suffix is the Assyrian -ma and Eth. 0^, etc. The prefix 

has vocative sense. 

an Asianic word of frequent occurrence in RS. texts. It 
is the TJrartic padari “ city with which cf. the city -names Patara in 
hycia and Pethor (Egyptian P-d-r !) in North Syria. Sayce refers also to 
the Lydian wedri, but the comparison is doubtful. Bork finds a further 
cognate in the Eteocypriotic Alashian ”) matore, which seems to render 
Greek ttoXis in one of the Amathus inscriptions. 

laipN : I take the suffix to be dative, “ I will make to come 

nigh unto thee nSK is vocative, i.e. “ O (thou who art) his (i.e. the 
child’s) father 1 ” 

- this may be connected with Arabic and Hebrew 

the young of a roe, hart, gazelle, etc. It may be regarded as a 
denominative verb in the factitive conjugation and possessing a somewhat 
wider sense, viz. produce young ”, 


“[bni nintr;?: 


this is the exact equivalent of the 

Hebrew nnnw in Deut. vii, 13 ; xxviii, 4, 18, 51, which 

denotes the “ queen-ewes ”, i.e. the choicest of the flock. It is strange that 
Virolleaud has missed this striking comparison. 

m a very difficult phrase. Seeing 

that it is followed by words meaning “ like a lion shall they rise ”, it 
plainly refers to a gift of increased strength from the god Ba*al. This 
being so, may connect with Hebrew II, Ar. < 5 ‘‘ be strong ”, 
but the rest is still obscure. Alternatively, may come from “1*12, be 
bright ”, and be kindred to BH. the phrase being idiomatic : 

“ The countenance of her family shall be brightened.” Non liquet. 

T 1 F’ : “ A very lion shall he rouse himself.” Cf. the 

description of Israel by Balaam, Numb, xxiii, 24 : mplj ^">2^5 |n 

’jnn pF p : The first word derives from rt. 

'^35^ “ pay attention ” (1. 8 ), as in Syriac and Sabsean. is a form of 

DSf ‘‘ with ”, as already noted by Virolleaud. is the Hebrew 

“ my espousals ”. Thus, the meaning is : “ and turn ye, (let now) mine 
espousals with Nikkal (take place).” 

- DJTD: cf. Arabic ^ “ weigh ”, Eth. and Hebrew 

□''3tKD “ scales ”, i.e. for weighing the bride-price. 
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The meaning of the verb is unknown. 
Something like “ marshals, convenes” may be suggested. 'KTD is connected 
by Virolleaud with Heb. “singers”. The reference would be 

to the wedding-minstrels. Alternatively, the word may connect with rt. 

lit. “ bind, confirm ” in the sense of “ attest ”, sc. the transaction. 
Of. As. sardru and at the end of Jewish marriage-contracts. 




a brachylogical expression meaning “devote themselves 
to the weights, busy themselves with the weights ”. 

46 “ light ” (Virolleaud), but in RS. 1929, VI, 25, the word 

for “light” is spelled IK. 

« niK' nTD: Of. Ps. Ixxii, 5 (LXX text) : Brat!7 DJT 
nmi m mi iJBbl and Psalm lxxxix,3: ]'i3i mi3. The 

subject is, of course, the newly-born child. 

Cf. Assyrian gamdlu, Hebrew CIDH) etc., in 

the sense of “ to benefit, show kindness”. In Assyrian mythology it is 
pre-eminently the Moon-god (Sin) who acts as the beneficent helper of 
mankind ,* v. Jastrow, Mel. Bab. u. Assy Hens ^ I, 439, whilst the auspicious 
character of the New Moon appears in the folklore of several peoples. 

There is, moreover, an additional point in stressing the fact that the 
K-s-r-t are daughters of a kindly father, for this suggests that they are 
themselves kindly by hereditary instinct. Cf. the Rabbinic phrase : 

The kindliness of the swallow is proverbial. The mother- 
bird will often starve herself in order to provide food for her young. Cf. 
Juvenal, 8at., X, 231-2 : ceu pullus Mrundinis, ad quern Ore volat pleno 
mater jejuna ; Iliad, IX, 323-4: <hs 6 pvLS arTTijat veoaaoiOL 'rrpo(l>epyai\ 
jaacrraK*, ineL kg Xd^rjai, KaKcj^ S’apa oi rriXei avrrj. 

in the Hippiatric Treatise from Ras Shamra, 
appears as the name of a plant, whilst in IV Danel, i, 8, it is associated 
with the Mephuim (0. T. Bephaim), or Shades. It is therefore, in all likeli- 
hood, a plant like the asphodel of the Greeks, which was believed to grow 
in the fields of the netherworld. The word is non-Semitic, the ending t— 
suggesting the Asianic -zi. This fact may, indeed, throw light on the 
provenance of the myth. 

: the words are best explained as imitative of the swallows’ 
note. Cf. Bollux, He avium vocibus : x^Xt,h6vas ^iBvpLlGivi Latin poem 
Philomela : Megulus atque merops et ruhro pectore procne Consimili modulo 
zinziluktre sciunt. In Venetian argot, the swallow was anciently called 
zisilla (Bochart, Eierozoicon, s.v. Hirundines), whilst Hebrew D*'p {sts) 
is thought to be of onomatopoeic origin, as is also the Assyrian aililUu 
(Houghton, TSBA,, 1883, p, 72). Interesting attempts to represent the 
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swallow’s note in modern languages will be found in S. Morris, Bird 8ong 
(Witherby, 1925) ; Coward, Birds of the British Isles, 1919 C' feetafeet, 
feetafeetit ^') ; and in the story “ Das Bekassinenmaerchen ”, in H. Frank’s 
JDer Regenhogen (Leipzig, 1897). Of. Notes and Queries, 1932, p. 2246. Cf. 
also the interesting collection, Eduard Laugaste (-Trau), Die Estnisohen 
Vogelstimmendeutungen, pp. 20-47 (Schwalbe), in FF Communications, 
Helsingfors, 1931, No. 97. 

For the swallow as a bird of mourning, cf. the classical myth of Itys. 
Note also that Isis changes to a swallow when searching for and wailing 
for Osiris. Cf. also the name oXoXvycov (waller), given to the bird by the 
Greeks, and v. fully Bochart’s chapter on Hirundines. Cf. also Moschus, 
Epitaph. Bionis, 42 : ovSe roaov dpijvrjaev dv* fiaKpd 

The Charites, along with Hymen and other spirits of domestic bliss, likewise 
bewail Adonis : al Xdpvres KXaCovri rov viia rov Kivvpdo" Bion, Epitaph, 
Adonidis, 101. 

I take 5J^D"Tn to be a distributive singular, but it could also be 2nd pi. 
imperative or indicative (with ending -a as in Ethiopic and Assyrian, rather 
than ~nd). 


INEZ DF. 


the allusion is to the god’s 

weeping for Aleyan-Baal, the god of autumn rains annually banished from 
the earth. Cf. the text edited by the writer in JRA8., 1936, p. 226 ; and cf. 
especially, Death Of Baal, VI, 12 ff., where Latpan’s mourning for Aieyan is 

described. jssi? is a variant of ]DtDb (cf. Arabic whilst IKDZ i 

o 

occurs elsewhere as 1KS“T. The scribe may have been influenced by 
Hurrian in writing the Hurrian z for the Semitic daZ-sound. . 

“ nnbtr : Cf. Hebrew “ parting-gifts ”, presented to a 

bride by her father, by way of dowry. 


- : Cf. Neo-Hebrew mbp, Assyr. muluguythQ bride’s personal 

property taken with her at marriage. Cf. the Arabic On .31^0 in 

later Jewish law, cf. L. M. Epstein, The Jewish Marriage Contract, 
pp. 107-120. 


- npntr^ : I can make little sense of this. Perhaps it 

is a blessing invoked by the K-s-r-t, the while they clap their hands 
(n^J^pn). Then cf. the Hebrew idiom HJpp 127.% Job xiv, 7 ; Buth i, 2 ; 
Lam. iii, 29 ; and take nn53l27 absolutely : “ Here is her dowry 

and here her estate : good hope attendeth her ! ” Or is PlpritS?'’ an error 
for i3pn^">, i.e. “ her dowry and estate are weighed out in her presence 
(DV = Heb. n©?!?, as often) ? ” 

^ 2 is used to transliterate the Asianic character . 
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nj?pn n^pa : an example of the figure of speech known 

to Arab grammarians as itba\ whereby eiGFect is heightened by an imitative 
pleonasm, often in itself meaningless. Cfi in English, “ helter-skelter,” 
pell-mell,” “riff-raff,” “hotch-potch,” “dilly-dally,” “ Hobson- Jobson,” 
“ bow-wow,” etc. On this figure in Arabic v. Max Gruenert, “ Bie 
Alliteration in Alt-Arabischen,” in Verhandlungen d, VII Intern, Orient, 
Ko7igresseSy Sem. SecLy pp. 189 ff., and in Hebrew and Aramaic v. 
Joseph Heider, JQE,, XXIV (1934), pp. 321-330. I detect a South Arabian 

example in the Qatabanian inscription SE. 85, 2 : mo (epithet 

of a deity). 

I am not certain about the meaning of HVpn Hypll, but they seem 
to be fern, participles pi. qualifying in the last line. HVpn may well 

mean “ clapping hands ”, on the meaning of which as a wedding custom, v. 
supra. Introduction, § 5. may then conceivably equate with Ethiopic 

usages of the stem Vp2l in the sense of “ingratiate”. The words 
nay npri^'' na^ai nnbS; will be an accompanying exclamation. 


"ErnaiE DF: the preposition means “in the presence of” 
(= Heb. n®y^), as often in Ugaritic. The name is Asianic. 


■■ niTO mys npon : Note the dramatic climax. 
The poet seems to exhaust all his adjectives and then fidls back upon 
the very name as if it could not be bettered. 31 pDI = As. damqu 

(Virolleaud)* 



A Forgotten Branch of the Ismailis 

By W. IVANOW 

VERY student of Indian history is familiar with the extra- 
^ ordinary event, quite unique in the annals of the 
Muslim dynasties in India, which took place in 1537, when 
Burhan Nimm Shah, the Sunni ruler of the Ahmadnagar 
state, in the Deccan, proclaimed Shi'ism the official religion 
of his kingdom. Indian historians offer only popular 
explanations for this important step, attributing it to religious 
zeal or the superstitious fears of the prince. It appears, 
however, that Burhan Nizam Shah (who reigned from 
914/1508 to 961/1554), though nothing exceptional, was, 
nevertheless, quite a reasonable and statesmanlike ruler, who 
would hardly permit his religious emotions to carry him too 
far. It is therefore permissible to suspect some weightier 
motives behind this act, in the form of considerations 
connected with the policy of the then ascendant dynasty of 
the Safavids of Persia, which still remain unrevealed. As is 
known, both Shah Ismail and Tahmasp used to take much 
interest in Indian politics. In all this the central figure, who 
inspired the policy of Burhan Nizam Shah, was the rather 
enigmatic personality of a Persian emigrant, a learned 
theologian, philosopher, poet, stylist, and politician, Shah 
Tahir, surnamed Dakkani and Husayni. It would be very 
interesting to study every side of his activities. This, however, 
would carry us too far; the present note is only intended 
to draw attention to quite an unexpected circumstance 
which presents this already extraordinary historical figure 
in a still more extraordinary light : some materials, recently 
discovered in Badakhshan, reveal that in reality he was 
regarded as an Ismaili Imam, a successor of the TcTmddwafds 
of Alamut, in a schismatic line of the Imams, which became 
extinct about two hundred years ago. His story therefore 
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revives tlie memory of the branch, of the Ismaili sect, a sub- 
division of the Nizaris, which, though now entirely forgotten, 
left interesting traces in the history of sectarianism in Central 
Asia and India. 

There are, comparatively speaking, many historical and 
biographical works in which Shah Tahir is referred to, and it is 
possible to draw the outlines of his biography, in so far as it 
belongs to the world of politics. But it appears that scarcely 
any of his numerous learned works are preserved. Similarly, 
most probably almost all works belonging to the sect which he, 
his ancestors, and descendants headed, are lost : I have 
succeeded in tracing only two, an account of which is given 
farther on. It would be extremely interesting if those who 
happen to read this paper, and who, by force of circumstances, 
are in a position to make inquiries in different parts of India, 
would look for persons claiming descent from Shah Tahir 
Dakkani, and for manuscripts of his works. 

1. Biographical Data about Shah Tahir 

The most detailed account of Shah Tahir is given in the 
well-known history of Firishta, in his story of the dynasty 
of Nizam Shahs.^ As is known, Firishta (born in 960/1553) 
was as a child brought from Mazandaran to Ahmadnagar, 
most probably about ten or fifteen years after the death of 
the saint, when his memory was still fresh, and many of his 
descendants were living there. It is not improbable that 
Firishta, being a Persian, would have friendly relations with 
the family. His tone of profound sympathy and respect for 
the saint may suggest that such friendly relations continued 
even at the time of composition of his history. 

There were, however, several works which were composed 
slightly earlier than his history (begun in 1015/1606), such as 
the Burhdni Ma'dthir, by ‘All Samnani Tabatabau^; Haft 

i References are here given to the Nawalkishore Hth. edition (no date), 
ii, pp. 110-118, 

® Cf. C. Rieu, Catalogue of Persian M88, in the British Museum i, 314-15. 
The work was begun in 1000/1692, and completed four years later. Cf. 
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Iqllm, by Amin Razi ^ ; Majalisu^mu'mimn, by Nunil-lab 
Sbushtari,^ etc. But all these are much shorter on the point. 
Later works, such as the Atash-hada by Lutf-'Ali Beg A Aar, 
the fard'iqud-haqd'iq, by Ma'sum-^Ali Shah Ni'matu’Uahi,® 
etc., usually derive their information from the Majdlisidl- 
mu'mimn, only rarely adding a little from Firishta. It is 
interesting to note that works written in Persia about the 
same time, or later, such as, for instance, the Hablbu’ s-siyar or 
^Alam-drdyi 'Abbdsl, apparently do not mention the saint 
at all. 

Firishta begins his story of Shah Tahir with an account of 
his genealogy, which is extremely interesting, apparently being 
that preserved in the family of the saint. It seems as if no 
other historian gives so many details about it. We will examine 
it in the next section. He states further that after the fall of 
Alamut, Shah Tahir’s ancestors resided in the village called 
Khund (or Khwand, as in the MajdUsud-mu'mimn), in the 
province of Qazwin, ‘^on the boundary of Gilan” {dar 
sarhaddi Glldn, p. 111).^ Apparently no village of that name 
now exists — things have changed tremendously in this corner 
of Persia during the last 600 years. Perhaps it may be the same 
as the hamlet Kawand, south-west from Zanjan on the Survey 
of India maps.^ The unanimity of all sources about this, 

also H. Ethe, €at, of Persian MSS. in India Office Library, No. 449, etc. 
The portion dealing with the history of Nizam-Shahs was translated into 
English by W. Haig, in the Indian Antiquary for 1920-1923. 

^ Completed ca. 1002/1593-4. This work was not available to me for 
reference. 

“ Completed ca. 1010/1601-2, Here references are given to the old Tabriz 
iith. edition (not dated), pp, 341-4 (the last notice in the seventh majUs). 

^ Part iii (iith. Tehran, 1319), pp. 57-66. 

^ Neither the Ta'rikhi Guzida, nor the Nuzhatu%quluh, nor the 
Rdhatu^ 8~sudur mentions such a place. It is quite possible that the name is 
the result of a misreading of another name in the original source from which 
all later authors took this information, 

® As is known to everyone who had to use the Survey of India maps on 
the spot, they are full of surprises and disappointments. The classic example 
of such surprises may be given in the fact that on the latest 16 miles to an 
inch maps, published after 1925, in such a frequented locality as the suburbs 
of Meshed, the sarai of Turuq is mentioned — a ruin of not the slightest 
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and generally about the fate of Shah Tahir before his arrival 
in India, is really remarkable, and it seems highly probable 
that all authors have taken these details from one and the 
same early work, which, however, is not mentioned by any 
of them. 

Before Shah Tahir became the head of the family and the 
head (sajjada-msHn, as Firishta calls him) of his sect or order, 
the family were treated with high respect by the rulers of the 
land, and had a high reputation for their learning and piety. 
But Shah Tahir (who undoubtedly was an exceptionally gifted 
personality) eclipsed all of them, and attained enormous 
popularity. According to Firishta, who probably relates the 
version favoured by the family of the saint, this later circum- 
stance roused the jealousy of Shah Isma'il Safawi, the founder 
of the new dynasty, who also, in addition to his claims to 
worldly power, aspired to spiritual supremacy.^ Shah Tahir 
had a strong party at the court of the Shah, headed by Mirza 
Husayn Isfahani, who for some reasons defended his interests. 
The saint, however, received the command of the Shah to 
settle in Kashan, north-east of Isfahan, where he started 
lecturing in the famous local theological college. His popularity, 
which attracted many students, apparently roused the envy 
of local teachers, who sent a report to the Shah about heretical 
leanings of Shah Tahir and his correspondence with foreign 
courts. The Shah, according to Firishta, always looking for 
a good pretext to get rid of the troublesome Sayyid, ordered 
his execution. Shah Tahir, however, was warned in time by his 
friends at the court ; he escaped with his family to Fars, and 

interest, one of those which are met with in hundreds. But a village with 
about two thousand population, Turuq, about 2 miles away, does not 
exist on the map. Therefore it is quite possible that, after aii, Khfmd 
really exists. 

1 As is known, their ancestors were regarded as Sufic pir.% and they them- 
selves were almost deified by a sect of SM‘ite extremists. Traces of this 
sect still exist in the form of the secret community Siydh-mpun (= “ Black- 
shielded ones ”), found in some localities in Northern Persia. One of their 
centres is situated in a village some 40 miles from Tehran. 
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ttence, by sea, to Goa.^ This happened in the winter of 926/ 
1620. He proceeded to the capital of the ‘AdihShahs, Bijapur, 
but the reigning prince, Ismail (916-941/161 1-1534), paid 
no attention to him. The saint then decided to go to Mekka 
for pilgrimage, but on his way to the seaport he met Elwaja 
Jahan, the famour vazir of the Bahmani kings, who appre-* 
ciated his talents. And, instead of going to Arabia, he came to 
Ahmadnagar, in 928/1622, which remained his home to his 
death. Immediately after relating this Firishta passes to the 
story of his miraculous healing of Prince ‘Abdul-Qadir, the 
little son of the Shah, who was seriously ill. He also relates 
different prophetic dreams of the Shah, etc., which led to his 
conversion to Shiism, and subsequently to the proclamation 
of Shiism as the official religion of his state. The latter event 
took place in 944/1537 ; thus Shah Tahir resided in 
Ahmadnagar for sixteen years, and already occupied a very 
important position in the diplomatic service of Burhaii Shah 
before this happened. It may therefore appear that the 
miraculous dreams and other supernatural events came only 
later on in popular rumours, and in reality the conversion was 
the result of combined Shiite propaganda and diplomatic 
efforts. The appreciation of Shah Tahir’s activities by Shah 
Tahmasp of Persia, who sent rich presents to him in 960/1543, 
apparently strengthens such theories. It appears, however, 
that Shah Tahir’s lecturing and teaching in mosques is only 
mentioned in the earlier part of his biography : later on, quite 
naturally, he was too much preoccupied with the affairs of 
the State to spare time for teaching. The date of his death 
is variously given by different authors : the Majdli$u% 

^ The story, on. the whole, sounds rather unconvincing : many Sufic 
saints and poets of that period used to “ correspond ” with different princes. 
For instance, the famous ShaylA Adhari IsfaraMnl (d. 866/1462) corre- 
sponded with the Bahmani kings of Gulbarga. Such correspondence 
obviously consisted of requests for donations, and offers of laudatory odes. 
It would be also difficult to imagine that the Ismaili leanings of Shah Tahir 
either were a surprize to Shah Isma^il, or constituted a sufficient ground for 
execution. 
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mu’minm gives 952/1545,^ tiie BurJidni 963/1546, 

and Firishta — 956/1549. His body was taken to Karbala 
for burial ; perhaps, by chance, his tomb may still be preserved 
there, with the correct date on it. 

Firishta (ii, 118) and Nuru’l-lah Shustari (343) give a list of 
his learned works, which is worth quoting : a Dlwdn of 
qasldas (Firishta gives no quotations, but a lengthy qaslda 
is quoted in the Majdlis, from which it is requoted in the 
Atash-Jcada); lnshd\ or a collection of epistolary models^; 
a commentary (shark) on the famous al-Babud-Mdi 'ashar ^ ; 
a Shark on the Jajariyya, a treatise on ^hi'itefiqk ; a super- 
commentary Qidskiya) on the Tafslr of Baydawi ; com- 
mentaries and super-commentaries on different treatises such 
as Iskdrdt wa Mukdkamdt, the Almagest (Majistl), the Shijd\ 
the Mutawwal) the Gulskani Rdz,^ the Tukfa'i-Shdkiy^ etc., 

^ C. Rieu, in liis note on Shah Tahir {Pers. Cat., i, 395) states 
that the same date is given in the fahaqati Shdhjahdm, and the TubfcCi 8dm%. 
The latter, being the earliest of all works mentioned above, and written 
by a contemporary of Shah Tahir, most probably is the source of the informa- 
tion of all later authors. Unfortunately the work is not accessible to me at 
present. 

2 There are apparently two versions of this work, the longer (Rieu'^s Cat., 
i, 395) and the shorter, compiled in 938/1531-2 (Ethe’s India Office Persian 
Cat., 2056). At present copies of this Insha' are rather rare in India ; but 
it seems that a careful study of its contents would give much interesting 
new data to the historian of the Deccan. 

® None of his and hdshiyas are mentioned in Gunturi's Kaslifvdh 

l^ujuh (Calcutta, 1330 ) ; most probably they were small opuscules, and had 
only local circulation, amongst the saint’s pupils, The famous wurk 
al-Babu'l-i^di ^asliar, on ShTite dogma, is by gasan Hilli (d. 726/1326). 

^ Perhaps the Ismaili commentary on the Qulshani rdz, of which a 
fragment was described by me in the paper published in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (1932, pp. 69-78), may belong 
to the authorship of Shah Tahir. 

There are several theological works with this title : one, mentioned by 
Gunturi (iTasA/, No. 486), is by dZaynu'd-dln *Aii Badakhsluiru, who 
dedicated it to Mujtiammad Qutb-Shah (really Muhammad-Quil, 989- 
1020/1581-1611). This is a commentary on the TajrtduUalmi. It is 
obviously too late a work to be concerned here. The other TnIfaH Shahi, 
not mentioned by Gunturi, is a treatise on the correct methods of reading 
the Qur’an. It was composed by Tmadu’d-din ‘All Sharif Astrabadi, and 
dedicated to Shah Tahmasp (cf. W. Ivanow, Catalogue of the J^ersian MSS. 
in the (old) collections of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 1024, No. 975). But it is also 
possible that the work mentioned here was yet another one. 
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and also a sliort treatise, Eisdla'i Pdlah% so named because lie 
composed it wMle travelling in a litter. Tte Majdlu also 
mentions a commentary on the TahMb,'^ a treatise in Persian, 
Eisdla dar ma‘dd, and also a Eisdla named Unmudhajud-' 
^ulum. 

He was succeeded as tbe bead of tbe community by bis 
son, Haydar Shab, wbo later on travelled to Persia, to tbe 
court of Sbab Tabmasp. In addition to tbis, be bad three 
more sons and three daughters. His sons, Sbab Eaff u’d-din 
Husayn, Sbab Abu Talib, and Sbab Abud-Hasan, occupied 
high posts in tbe service of JSTizam-Sbabs and 'Adil-Shabs.^ 

As far as it was possible for me to ascertain on the spot, 
there are no descendants of Sbab Tahir known at present in 
Abmadnagar, Bijapur, Gulbarga, and also possibly in 
Hyderabad. It would be extremely interesting to find whether 
any of these really survive there, or in any other part 
of India. 

In Abmadnagar, as I could see while on a tour in November, 
1936, all memory of local connections of Sbab Tahir bad 
already gone. A wall is shown near Ni^mat jean’s tomb, in 
what probably is tbe oldest portion of tbe city ; but there are 
no proofs that tbe ruin really has any connection with the 
saint. On tbe opposite side of tbe square there is a tomb, 
called tbe grave of Sbab Haydar. But there is no inscription 
on it, and it is impossible to ascertain whether this Sbab 
Haydar was tbe son of Tahir, or not. It is remarkable that 
in Abmadnagar, in which SH'ism was proclaimed tbe official 
religion of the state, all traces of it have now disappeared, 
and it is represented only by a few families of Khojas and 
Boboras, strangers in the town. Even the term Iffina-^ashaxi 

^ Most probably tbe famous work by Mu];iammad Tusi (d. ca. 458/1066), 
the TahdJubu'’ l-ahkam. 

2 According to the fard'iqu'l-baqaHq (iii, 67), vShah Haydar visited 
Persia still during the time of his father. Abu*l-Hasan, his younger brother, 
joined the service of ‘Adil-Shahs. Unfortunately there is no indication of the 
chronology of these events, and of the dates of the deaths of both these 
persons. 
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appears quite unintelligible to tlie average local Muhammadan 
of no special theological education. 

There are now very few manuscripts left in Ahmadnagar, 
and apparently there is not much chance of ever discovering 
there any of Shah Tahir’s compositions. 

2. iRSHABU’T-TALIBiN 

Some time ago I succeeded in obtaining from Badakhshan 
an old copy of Nasiri Khusraw’s treatise, Wajhi dm, 
transcribed in 929/1523. The volume also contained a few 
short Ismaili treatises and poems, apparently copied on 
spare leaves by the same scribe, Muhibb 'Ali QunduzL One 
of these, an opuscule only 19 pages long,^ was a short treatise 
in Persian, intended for the instruction of Ismaili novices, the 
Irsliddidt-taUbm ft dJiikr AHmmati^l-Isrriu%liyya* The name 
of the author is not mentioned in it, but it is not quite 
improbable that it was compiled by the scribe, Muhibb 'Ali 
Qunduzi,^ who apparently was a well-educated man.^ The 
treatise chiefly deals with the tradition concerning the Imamat 
according to the Ismaili theory, and the duties of the faithful 
followers towards them. Works of this kind are not 
uncommon ; but an extraordinary feature of this opuscule 
is the most interesting reference to a split in the house of the 
Nizari Imams, the existence of which has never so far been 
suspected. It divided the family into two rival lines. One of 

^ Apparently one leaf, i.e, two pages, is lost, as the cusiodas do not agree 
between pp. 17 and 18. It is difficult to be absolutely certain, for this 
reason, whether the final two pages really form the end of the pamphlet ; 
but this looks highly probable. The style, and the handwriting both are the 
same. 

2 Qunduz is a town on the left bank of the Oxus RiFer, now within the 
boundaries of Afghanistan. At present it is a small place, but in the Middle 
Ages it w'as fairly important, and had some important mmlrasas. 

® The copy is written on old hand-made brownish paper, 6’5 by 
4*25 inches, 13 lines, 2*76 inches long to a page. Good legible nastuH-Iq, 
of inelegant Herati type. The inner part of pages became damaged, and 
leaves are badly pasted to new paper ; ends of the lines, which went under 
the new paper, are restored in a crude modem hand. The work begins with : — 

oAo * » * cal id 1 dJ 
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them still continues, headed at present by H.H. the Agha 
Khan. The otb.er, to which Shah Tahir belonged, apparently 
became extinct soon after the time of Aurangzib. 

At the end of the treatise, there is added an Arabic prayer, 
Bu'dyi taqarmh, which is five and a half pages long, and 
apparently foriaas an appendix to the preceding treatise. 
It contains the names of all the Imams of this line, and 
therefore is an extremely valuable means for checking the 
statements of the IrsMd.^ 

The treatise opens with the usual speculations as to the 
necessity of Imamat as Divine guidance of mankind, with the 
usual references to the Tiadl-^s such as whoever dies without 
having recognized the Imam of his time, he dies as a hdjir 
etc. After this the author mentions the earlier great Prophets, 
beginning with Adam. Each of them was succeeded by seven 
Imams. With Muhammad, the Pinal Prophet, the door of 
prophetship became closed’’ and Imamat has become a 
permanent institution. An account is given of the names of 
the earliest Imams, up to JaTar as-Sadiq ; the schism of the 
I&na-^asharis is explained ; after Muhammad b. Ismail 
the names of the three hidden Imams are given as Ahmad 
ar-Radi, Muhammad Wafi, and Ahmad Taqi.^ The names of 
the Fatimids are given up to Mustansir bil-lah (with some 
mistakes). HaMmi muhaqqiq Nasiri Khusraw ornamented 
his Dwan with the mention of this Imam”, Mustansir 
entrusted Kizar to Khwaja Hasani Sabbah ”, and the latter 
brought him to Persia from Egjq)t, for concealment.^ Nizar 

^ It is written apparently by the same copyist, only in large naa^. It 
begins with : — 

[ac] ^ [^zc] V <±L cdJi [^ic] y JtT JTl 

^ j dlJuP 

2 As is well known, their names are often differently given : the Eatimid 
version is ‘Abdu’l-lah, Ahmad, and Husayn. The present Nizari Ismailx 
version is Ahmad, Muhammad, and ‘Abdul-Iah. 

® As is known, Nizar was murdered, together with one of his sons, in 
prison, by the order of his brother, Musta*li. It is still uncertain whether 
Hasan b. Sabbah succeeded in bringing to Persia his son or grandson — 
the latter seems to me more probable. 

JE-AS. JANUART 1938. 
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was followed by three hidden Imams— HMi, Mnhtadi, and 
Qahir (just as in the version of the genealogy which is at 
present officially recognized)^ Then followed the Mmddwands 
of A-lamut, about whom, most unfortunately, the author gives 
no new information. After Euknu’d-din Khurshah are 
mentioned Shamsu’d-din Muhammad and Mu’min Shah. 

Here the author inserts his account of the split in the house 
of the Imams, and the difference between the '' shVa of 
Muhammad Shah and the shVa of Qasim Shah ”, the sons of 
Mu’min Shah. Being a devoted follower of the former faction, 
he is bound to represent the latter as the wrong one, but his 
explanations do not sound very convincing. Most probably 
his version is based not on documents, but simply on popular 
tradition, which is quite a different matter. It is interesting 
that Mu’min Shah is entirely omitted in the present official 
version of the genealogy ; therefore it is not quite certain 
whether the author implies three different branches : the 
ancestors of the present line, and two lines which descended 
from Mu’min Shah, or only the last two. 

The names of the Imams after Shamsu’d-din Muhammad are 
mentioned farther on, in the analysis of the genealogy. Here 
we may sum up the end of the treatise. Its subject is the 
attitude of the devout Ismaili to his religious duties. He is 
bound to obey the Imam without criticism, hesitation, or 
demur. It is not given to ordinary mortals to perceive the 
real reasons and motives of the Imam’s actions : why on one 
occasion he makes himself manifest, and appears to the world 
in full glory and might of a powerful king, and why at another 
period he goes into concealment, imposing upon his true 
followers the hardships of living xmder the taqiyya and suffering 
from persecutions at the hands of their enemies. There is, 

^ In the Td^njchi Guztda, which gives interesting information about the 
Imams of Alamut, and seems to be based on reliable sources, al-Qdhir 
hi^ahhdmVl-lah is merely the title of the next Imam, Hasan 'aid cUiikriJd's- 
saldm. This seems highly probable, but the original sectarian tradition is 
against this. Of. Kaldmi Pit (Bombay, 1935), p. 44 (p. 51 of the text). 
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However, no doubt that a person who is the lieutenant of God 
will never act, or cause others to act, in an evil way, falsely 
or unjustly. The faithful must do their religious duty regard- 
less of the diflSiculties to which they may be subjected for the 
sake of trial. 

The author refers once to Nasru’d-din (apparently for 
Nasiru’d-din — Tusi ?), to Fusuli mubamh by which Ismaili 
authors mean their religious literature,^ and to a Fad, 
probably an epistle, which was sent (by one of the Imams) 
to Sultan Khwarizm-shah. It contains some sort of prophecy 
about a powerful king who has to come from the other 
(eastern) side of the Jayhun (Oxus) Eiver, to uphold the cause 
of Islam, and to give the caliphate to the descendants of the 
Prophet.^ And if the founder of such a state appears from the 
hills of Daylaman, or the hills of Qazwin and Taliqan, he will 
receive complete assistance from that great king from behind 
the Oxus, and the newly founded empire and its religion 
(da'wat) will extend from Daylaman to Constantinople.® 

This is the prophecy which was given to the faithful and 
these are people who await its fulfilment.’"’ 

All this the author heard from the dd%s of the rightly guiding 
da^wat, and noted it, adding suitable quotations from the 
Fusul for the instruction of others. 

Transcribed by Muhibb-'Ali (Qunduzi), and finished on 
Tuesday the 26th Eab. ii, 929/14~iii-1523 (this, however, 
was not a Tuesday, but probably Monday evening). 

We may now take up the names of the Imams, and thus 
the genealogy of Shah Tahir. At present I have three versions 
of it at my disposal : the earliest, the fullest, and the most 
reliable is that which is contained in the IrshdduH-tdlibm, and 
repeated in the Du^dyi iaqarruh, appended to the former. 

^ Of. iTaZami Pfr, pp. xxviii-xxix, footnote 3. 

^ Similar prophecies are vaguely referred to in the Eaw^aiuH-tasUm of 
Na^iru’d-din Tusi (cf. JEA8,, 1931, p. 560). 

® If this is true, it would be interesting to find in how far all this was 
connected with the expectation of the impending invasion of Chingiz lOian ; 
or, if this is of a late origin, with the rise of the Safavids. 
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The second—chronologically— is the version given by Firishta 
in Ms history (ii, 110). And the third is found in the appendix 
to the Lama'dtu't-tdhinn, which is fully dealt with in the 
next section of this paper. There is also a fourth version, found 
in a modern work in Urdu, the Kanzu'l-ansdb (or Anwaru^s- 
siyddat)}' But this version, obviously fictitious, traces the 
descent of Shah Tahir not from the Ismaili Imams, but from 
the son of Muhammad b. Isma'il, Isma'fl the Second, who was 
not an Imam.^ 

We need not say much about the ancestors of the saint 
prior to Euknu’d-din Khurshah. As in all genealogies, there 
are mistakes, sometimes quite obvious ; they are mainly due 
to the negligence of the scribes. This especially applies to the 
occasions on which one and the same name, or a group of 
names, is to be repeated. For the sake of brevity we may 
refer here to the Irshddu'Mdlibm under the letter I ; to the 
Lama'dt under L, and to Firishta under F. 

The 27th Imam (counting from ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and 
omitting his son Hasan) was Ruknu’d-din Khurshah ; 
in L, Mahmud Khurshah ; in F, nonsensically, ah 'Alim, 
probably for al-Qahm. 

The 28th : Shamsu’d-din Muhammad (I) ; in L, Ahmad 
ahQahm ; in F, Khurshah. 

The 29th: in I, 'AlaVd-din Mu’min-shah (I) ; in L, 
Shah Khurshah Shamsi Tabriz ; in F, Muhammad Zarduz 
Shamsi Tabriz. 

^ Published in Urdu, without the name of the author. Lith. Lahore, 
no date. 

2 His genealogy is given on p. 380. It begins as the supposed genealogy 
of Shamsu’d-din, the Ismaili missionary, who is buried in Multan, and now 
known under the name of Shamsi Tabriz* Cf. my paper “ The Sect of Imam 
Shah in Gujrat ’’ (Journal of the Bombay Bramh of ike It A. 1936), p. 31. 
The line bifurcates after No, 15, and goes as follows : 16. Ja‘far EacHyyuhL 
din ; 17. Shah Qasimi Anwar ; 18. Murtacja ; 19, Muhammad IsmaTl ; 
20. ^Abdu’l-Mu’min Shah; 21. *AH Khalid ; 22. Ja‘far Shah Khurshah ; 
23. Muhammad Rida ; 24. ‘Ali Jalalu’d-dln ; 25. Hasan al-‘AIim ; 26 . 
BaH‘u’d-din *Ali ; 27. Mu’min Shah ; 28. Muhammad Radiyyu’d«dm. 
The author has taken this version from the Malfup Kamaliyya^ of Sayyid 
JCamalu’d-din Mawji Darya 
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The 30tli : In I, Shamsu’d-din Muhammad Shah (II) ; 
in L, Shah Muhammad Shah ; in F, Mu’min Shah. 

The 31st: In I, ^AlaVd-din Mu’min Shah (II) ; in L, 
Shah Ibrahim (?) Mu’min Shah; in F, Mu’min Shah. 

The 32nd : In I, 'fejzu’d-din Shah Tahir I ; in L, Shah 
Tahir ; in F apparently omitted. 

The 33rd : In I, Eadiyyu’d-din Muhammad ; in L and 
F apparently omitted. 

The 34th : in I, Tzzu’d-din Tahir Shah II ; in L and F 
omitted. 

The 36th : In I and L, Radiyyu’d-din "Ali ; in F simply 
Radiyyu’d-din. Here the genealogy in I comes to an end. 

The 36th : In L and F, Shah Tahir (III, Dakkani). 

The 37th : In L, Radiyyu’d-din Haydar ; in F, 
Haydar. 

The 38th to 42nd : In L, Sadru’d-din Muhammad ; Shah 
Khudabakhsh ; Shah 'Aziz ; 'Abdul-'Aziz ; Shah Mir 
Muhammad Musharraf, who flourished about 1110/1698-9, 
i.e. the date of the completion of the Lafna'diuH-tahinn, It 
is not certain, however, whether he was an Imam, or simply 
a son of the preceding Imam. 

The confusion in the early part of this genealogy is obviously 
due to the confusion of names and titles of different Imams, 
and the omission of the names which are repeated — the scribes 
easily take it for a mistake of their predecessors, and 
"correct” it. 

Ruknu’d"din Khurshah. as is known, was drowned on his 
journey to Mongolia, probably in 657/1269; his son, 
Shamsu’d-dm Muhammad, most probably diedoa, 710/1310”! 1 . 
Shah Tahir Dakkanfs father, Radiyyu’d-dln 'Ali, most 
probably was still living in 929/1523, i.e. the date of copying 
of the If shad and the Du'dyi iaqafmb^ in both of which his 
name is given last. It is quite possible that a detailed study of 
modern Indian history of the last three hundred years may 
lead to the discovery of information concerning the biographies 
of Shah Haydar and his descendants. 
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3. LAMA'ATU’T-TAHIRiN 

The only known work composed in India, and reflecting 
the ideas of the sect of Shah Tahir, is the lengthy versified 
treatise in the strain of Sufic and Shifite extremism, the 
Lama'dtuH-td^iinn, completed m. 1110/1698-9,^ by jaiilam- 
'Ali b. Muhammad b. Ahmad, with the takhallus Ghulam 
or ^ulama, a native of Ahmadnagar in the Deccan. The work 
has already been noted by me in my Catalogue of the Persian 
M8S, in the {old) collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal f 
and in a special note, '' An IsmaiMtic Pedigree ” {Journal of 
the Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, 1922, pp. 403-6). To save the 
necessity of referring to these publications, it may be here 
added that it is divided into a sort of preface, and 110 lam' as 
(according to the numerical value of the word ^Ali). The 
headings of these lam' as are very lengthy, composed in stilted 
rhymed prose ; they usually give no complete or correct idea 
as to the contents of the chapters which they head. Some of 
them are more than half a page long. The work is written 
with great care to observe the taqiyya, and contains, in 
addition to eulogies of the first three caliphs, also abundant 
eulogies of Aurangzib. It is a veritable deluge of pious 
platitudes, inferior versification, endless repetitions, and very 
far-fetched allusions, probably correctly intelligible only to a 
few initiated — 1,162 pages P 

The work emphatically eulogizes the Twelve Imams, and 
rather makes it too clear that it propounds the I&na-'ashari 
religious ideas. And yet the reader at once feels that this is 
not the usual style in which I&na-^ashari Sufic poems of 
the later Safavi and the earlier Qajar periods are written. 
In spite of the diffuse, intentionally vague, chaotic, and very 
elusive expressions of the author, one has no great difficulty 
in picking up here and there isolated terras, ideas, and 

^ Strangely the author gives three different chronograms for the date of 
completion, the other two being H07 and 1108, i.e. 1695-7. 

2 Calcutta, 1924, No. 818. 

® In the MS. folios are numbered incorrectly and after f. 256 there is a 
mistake — 30 folios omitted in calculation* 
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expressions whicli belong to Ismailism. Curiously enough, 
the author even invents a new term, tu'dm, originally meaning 
in Arabic '' orphan which he persistently uses instead of the 
usual Imam, whenever he means the Ismaili Imam, not the 
I&na-'ashari one. He -freely simulates that conventional, 

ecstatic ’’ style, in which the '' mystically excited 
'^intoxicated’’ poet utters extraordinary sentences, which 
are supposed to be nothing but the piety which lost its 
head For all these reasons to give an exhaustive summary 
of what the author really intended to say would require a 
minute analysis of almost every lino of this voluminous work, 
careful comparison of his ideas in the different portions of his 
book, etc. And all this would be, after all, mere waste of time 
and labour, because it would be impossible to be absolutely 
certain in the end whether he really meant this or that 
exactly in the way wherein it can be inferred from 
his text. 

It is very interesting to see that the author freely uses many 
such Ismaili terms as in ordinary Nizari texts fell into disuse 
long before him, as for instance Ndtiq, Sdmit, Asds, etc., while, 
at the same time, ' ' modern ’ ’ terms like mustaqarr and 
mustawda\ eto., are also found. As mentioned above, the 
term Imam is usually replaced with Tu'dm, and Imdmat 
with Tu^dmiyyat, The expression '' twelve Imams ”, just as 
in other Ismaili books written under the taqiyya, plainly has 
the sense of all the Imams The term dd% never appears, 
but Atyja^is occasionally found, though not in an Ismaili 
sense. 

In his book the author here and there occasionally refers 
to various Sufio and theological works, especially to the 
Bahfulrma'dnll There are many references to different Sufic 
poets, such as 'Abdu’Hah Ansari, Qasimi Anwar, and 

^ This is the famous collection of thirty-two letters, dealing with Sufic 
philosophy, -written in 824-5/1421-2, by Muhammad b. Na^iri’d-dln Ja'far 
al-Makkr, a disciple of Gisudiraz. The headings of the letters are given in 
H. Ethe’s India Office Catalogue, No. 1867-9* 
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especially Jalalii’d-din and Shamsi Tabriz.^ Tbe latter, 

perbaps;is so often invoked here not merely as tbe supposed 
author of certain poems, but as one of the Ismaili Imams with 
whom Rumf s associate, Shamsi Tabriz is often confounded. 
Twice (ff. 246 v., and 303 v.) the author obviously refers to 
Nasiri Khusraw — an exceptionally rare reference in a late 
work such as this. There are many stray references to other 
works, poets and Sufis, Imams, quotation and explanation of 
various hadlths, verses of the Qur’an, etc. 

This is a summary of the contents of the 110 lam' as, as 
reflected in their bombastic headings : 1. Taivhul, praise to 
the Prophet, etc. 2. Bombastic talk about Divine Love 
(Hshq). 3. Praises to the plr or mufshid (by whom the author 
plainly means the Imam). 4, Explanation of the hadith " tbe 
(true) knowledge is only one point, but the ignorant people 
multiplied it 5. The hadlths " I was a hidden treasure, etc.,’’ 
I am from the Light of God ”, etc. 6. The ImMth " I am the 
city of knowledge, and 'All is its gate 7, '' The world is the 
field on which future life is sown 8. The verse of the Qur’an : 
'^ I did not create the Jinns and mankind except for wor- 
shipping Me 9. Another verse : Am I not your Lord ? ” 
10. Religious knowledge. 11. The fourteen ma'sums. 12. 
Objection to asceticism practised without knowledge. 13. 
Again about " the knowledge of one single point 14. I 
am the scales for truth, etc.” 15-20. Sufic virtues : musMliada, 
murdqaha, acJMdr, mahabbat, Hsliq, jamdl, and vices — Mrs wa 

Bumfs connection with Ismailism is rather doubtful, but it is significant 
that so early as the beginning of the ninth/fifteenth century popular ideas 
associated the great Sufic poet with the. Ismailis Shaykh Adhar! Isfara’ini 
(d. 866/1462) had to refute this in his Jawahim^l-asrar, 

^ As I have already emi^hasized in my note on the Sect of Jmaui Shah 
in Gujarat (Journal of the Bombay Braneh of the B.A.S., lOJifh p. 30). there is 
much confusion in the legends which surround the name of this enigmatic 
saint. It appears that his association with the Ismail i lino of the Imams 
came into existence at a very early date, and persisted ever since to this 
day, when the mutawalUs of the shrine of Sharasif d-dln in Multan positively 
assure every one about the identity of the friend of Rum! with the person 
bmied in the shrine. 
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hawd, etc. 21. '' TMs world is carion, coveted only by dogs/' 
22. Eepentance. 23. “^^Love for tbis world is the source of 
all misfortunes.” 24 and 25. Spritual love {'isliq), 26. On the 
war against one's own vices {jihddi ahbar), 27. Asceticism. 
28. Zari Jajan. 29. Death in the attaining of nearness to 
God. 30. The jaldll and jamdli attributes of God. 31. On 
punishment in future life. 32. The hadlA : 7m yarabbl-lca, etc. 
33. In my people there is what was amongst the Banu 
Isra'il.” 34. On Tna'nfat. 35. The heart resembles the Ka'ba. 
36. '' The heart of the faithful is the Throne of God.” 37. The 
kalima is written on the Throne of God. 38. And the name of 
^AlL 39. The story of Abraham. iO. Ma'rifat. 41. Explanation 
of the dyatu^n-Nur, its tafs'ir and ta'w'll, 42. The Shajara'i 
tayyiba. 43. Explanations of the verse wa'Mln (xcv, 1), etc. 
44. Nubuwwat and waldyat, 46. The verse about God's sitting 
on the Throne (vii, 52, and others). 46 and 47. Sufic inter- 
pretation of the MiWdj, 48. The rite of shlr-u birinj, 49. The 
same, explained. 50. A question put to the Prophet. 51. I 
saw God on the night of the MiWdj in a beautiful form.” 
52. Md ‘arafnd-Jca haqqa TnaWifati-kaJ' 53. Explanation 
of the verse : laqad jd'a-kum Rasulun ” (Lx, 129). 64. 

Properties of waldyat and tu^d7niyyat. 55. The Imams. 56. 
Their actions, etc. 57. Mystic symbolism of Arabic grammar. 
58. The ^ikf of the Sufis. 59. The vision of God. 60. Zulmr. 
61. The service to the habib, 62. The vision of the Prophet. 
63. The forty Ahddl, 64. Miracles, ^ajdHb wa ghard'ih. 65. 
MVfdj. 66 and 67. The return of the Prophet from the Mi' raj. 
68. TaqlM^hasadykibr. 69. Hasad. 70. Praise to 'AlL 71. The 
story of the head of Imam Husayn. 72. Mourning for Husayn, 
73. Story of the murder of other Imams, 74. Obedience to the 
unjust and tyrannical rulers. Position of the depressed classes 
in India. 75. An instructive story. 76. Verse ix, 32: ''they want 
to extinguish the light of God.” 77. Devotion to the members 
of the Prophet's family. 78, Eulogy of Aurangzib. 79. 
Muhibbdni ahli Bayt, references to the author's own ancestors. 
80. " Whoever does not recognize the Imam of his time, dies 
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as Mfir.'' 81 and 82. ‘'Prayer is wasted if one does not 
recognize the Imam.’' 83-5. 'Irfan, or mystic knowledge. 86. 
Mystic visions (rii'yat), 87. Explanation of the ; 

idolatry. 88. 'IsJiq. 89. “ Man is the mirror of his Lord.” 90. 
Fast. 91. ZaMt. 92. Hajj. 93. Names of the Prophet. 94. 
Names of ‘AlL 95. Dhul-fagar, Duldul, and adventures of 
‘All ; the legend of the conversion of Layth, Qays, etc. 96. 
Knowledge of the Imam. 97. ‘Ali is the source of the knowledge 
of the sharVat, tarlqat, and ma'rifat, 98. “ ‘Ali is the Lord of 
every one whose lord I am.” 99. Names of the Prophet and 
‘All. 100. Creation of eight Paradises. 101. Salman Farsi, 
102. Ma'dd ; explanations of a qaslda of Rumi. 103. Rebirth 
of the Divine Light in the Tu'dmdn, i.e. the Light of Imamat. 
104. Childhood of ‘Ali. 105. His youth. 106. His death and 
miracles. 108. Ka-md tamutun tnh'atliun. 109. Devotion to 
the Imam. 110. Love for Imams. Khdtima, 

All this is sufficiently chaotic, but the summary shows only 
the principal subjects treated in each section. In reality the 
author deviates every moment from the main line of argument, 
and being much upset by the requirements of the verse and 
rhyme, he constantly introduces additional ideas, remarks, 
etc., so that the reading of his voluminous work is a real 
punishment. 

Under circumstances such as these it is extremely 
difficult to form an opinion about the purely Ismailitic 
elements of the author’s theories. It is clear that the author 
tries here and there very cautiously to introduce in a Sufic 
guise the Ismaili theory, according to which the nature of 
God is incomprehensible to the mind of the mortals tlirough 
His being beyond the perception of our senses. We, mortals, 
can know Him only through His Imam, who is the one on 
whom Divine Light rests. This is easily paraplirascMl into the 
Sufic doctrine of the pir% spiritual teacher’s, guiding the 
disciple to the ma'rifat, which, surely, in earlier Sufism had 
quite different implications. His ideas about tlic Imam could 
not be systematically expressed, but indications of this theory 
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are found in abundant epithets, all implying practically 
Divine attributes. But these, again, are not uncommon in 
ecstatic Sufic poems ; and orthodox theologians accept the 
explanation that they are nothing but effusions of '' spiritual 
intoxication ’ ’ of a true Lover of God. 

Though the author in the course of his lengthy work 
comments on all the haii^s on which Ismaili arguments 
are usually based, he, of necessity, can never clearly indicate 
what he is driving at, with regard to the theories which he 
has to prove ; he usually stops at the last moment leaving the 
reader to come to a proper conclusion. This, how^ever, is done 
with much intentional “ blurring ’’ of the effect, and reduction 
of the generally Shi'ite, or specially Ismaili, colouring. In 
the long run this is exactly the feature which makes the reading 
of his book so unbearable — ^it creates the impression that the 
author talks aimlessly, never definitely proving anything. 
In this respect he is even less definite than those of his co- 
religionists who wrote in Persia. The latter had only to 
consider the effect produced by their theories upon fanatical 
Iftna-'asharis, while the author of the Lama'dt had also to 
take into account the reactions which his ideas could rouse in 
the hearts of pious Sunnis — and this is quite a different matter. 

Though there are frequent references to Shah Tahir in 
the work,^ and numerous places in which his immediate 
successors are mentioned and eulogized, the Lmna'dt offers 
practically no materials for the study of the history of the 
sect. The reader cannot even discover where the heads of 
the sect were residing, or what were even the approximate 
dates of their Imamat.^ 

^ He is referred to on at least over a dozen occasions : if. 106 v., 142 v., 
188, 234 (bis) V., 242, 247 v., 280 v., 308, 322 v., 417 v., 421, 514, etc. On 
f. 234 (bis) V. he is even called “ mulaqgab ba DaVliam 

2 The passages in which all his successors are mentioned one after another, 
in their proper sequence, are found on ff. 234 (6is) v., 285 v., 287, 514. It is 
hardly worth quoting these passages, because they are nothing but vague 
and rather meaningless collections of bombastic epithets and glorifications. 
One of the successors of the saint, ‘Aziz, is referred to even more frequently 
than himself, more than fifteen times. It is remarkable that in many such 
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It would be extremely interesting to discover other works 
of the followers of this sect, especially those which were 
composed under the successors of Burhan Mzam Shah, and 
therefore could be expected to be more outspoken with regard 
to the real tenets of their doctrine. But it is quite probable 
that all these books, even if they really existed, are long since 
destroyed by worms, humidity of the climate, and neglect 
of their successive owners. 

4. The Religion of Shah Tahir 
Though Firishta is aware of Shah Tahir’s connection mth 
Ismailism, and even relates the story of his being accused 
of preaching Ismaili doctrine, he, together with all other 
historians, never questions the fact that Burhan Nizam Shah 
was converted to the lAna-^ashari school of Shihsm, The 
only known work of a follower of his sect in India, the 
Lama%tuH4dhinn, analysed above, tries everything possible 
to leave the reader under the impression that its doctrine is 
that of the I&na-'ashari madhJiab, 

All this, however, is in no way binding upon the student. 
India is mr excellence the country of religious syncretism, in 
which religious schools, apparently of the most antagonistic 
types, easily become combined into a new sect, and in this 
form continue for centuries. The descendants of the Satpanthi 
plrs, connected with the shrine of Imam Shah in Gujrat, 
profess to be I&na-^asharis, while carrying on the preaching 
of the Satpanthi doctrine which has little or nothing to do 
with the real Iftna-'ashari system. The Satpanthi of 
Khandesh call themselves Sunnis while the doctrine is equally 
remote from Sunnism. The presence of such an institution as 
the caste system introduces many complications. The con- 
ceptions of caste and religion very often cover each other, but 
not rarely they either only partly coincide, or do not coincide 

passages there is almost invariably a reference to Shams! Tabriz, whose 
name very often reappears here. This surely cannot be attributed to some 
particular admiration for this shadowy Sufic saint, but is a hidden 
emphasizing of Shah Tahir’s descent from the Imams of Alamut. 
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at all. A certain follower of the SatpantH sect may really be 
a faithful SatpantH in his spiritual life, while in social life he 
may comply with all the rules prescribed to a Sunni. Therefore 
he may have full right to be officially regarded as a Sunni, 
a '' Sunni by caste In Indian conditions it is quite normal 
to see such followers of two religions ’’ — ^just as in the West 
Christians may also be Masons. Quite probably the enormous 
influence which was exercised in Mediaeval India by some 
famous Sufic saints, who had vast crowds of followers, 
may be attributed to exactly the same psychology, or rather 
practice. 

Large numbers of Hindus are devoted followers of various 
Sufic and sectarian saints, etc. They are, and always remain, 
Hindus in their social aspect, but may be true Sufis, etc,, 
spiritually. This continues to this day, and is regarded as quite 
a normal thing, however unthinkable it may appear to the 
people accustomed to the ideals prevalent in other Muslim 
countries. 

It is quite possible, as is testified by the contents of the 
Lama^tuH-tdhinn^ that the Iffina-'^ashari religion preached in 
the name of Shah Tahir was of this type. Shah Tahir, an 
exceedingly learned man of his time, was rather different from 
the usual tjrpe of the mahMums or sajjdda-nishms whom one 
meets now in India ; as a rule they are ignorant beggars, 
and nothing more. But it is quite possible that being a born 
diplomat and an observant and practical man, he noticed this 
peculiarity of Indian conditions, and freely preached a 
moderate and Sufic-like form of Ismailism, in the guise of 
Iffina-'asharism, from which, most probably, he took only 
the outer, social side ; to this he probably was accustomed 
even in Persia where he had to hve under the taqiyya. By 
spreading his Iffina-^ashari religion he could gain much 
in the political world, improving the relations of his .masters 
with the then very powerful state of Persia under the earhex 
Safavids. 
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In. my Guide to Ismaili Literature'^ I already drew tlie 
attention of students to the fact of a striking difference in the 
tone, terminology, etc., between the Persian Ismaili literature 
preserved in Badakhshan (in a broad sense), and that in 
Persia. The former, with their cult of Nasiri Khusraw. 
appear to be of a more moderate and rather archaic type than 
the works produced in Persia proper. It may be noted that in 
the genealogies of Ismaili Imams, especially those preserved 
in Badakhshan, the names of Shah Tahir Dakkani, and 
possibly of other Imams of his line, are occasionally 
mentioned.^ It is possible to think that the line of Shah 
'J'aliir, i.e. the Muhammad Shahi Imams, had a following 
there, and that the peculiar literature, so different in tone and 
spirit from the Persian Nizari school, may partly be their 
creation. 

In the complete absence of historical materials it is 
extremely difficult to find when and how their subsect in 
Badakhshan disappeared, or became amalgamated with the 
main Nizari school. Works showing the same peculiarities 
apparently date from the tenth, and possibly eleventh century 
A.H., as far as can be ascertained. 

The successors of Shah Tahir in India most probably lost 
all their former importance with the conquest of the Deccan 
by the sultans of Delhi. Later on the intolerant policy of 

^ See pp. 12 sq. As the book was compiled long before I found the 
Irshddu^t-talibmf I never suspected at that time the existeiw'e of a 
separate sub-sect, of the “ Mubammad-Shahi ” Nlzarls, and therefore 
wrongly placed the Lama'dtuH-tdMrm amongst the works of the Persian 
Alamuti school, which now may be called “ Qfisim-shahi (No. 665, on 

p. 111). 

2 In the history of the Ismaili Imams, composed by Muhammad b. Zaynil- 
‘abidin Khurasani, which is being prepared for publication by A. A. 
Semenov, of Tashkent, Shah Tahir is regarded as the same as Shah 
Muhammad b. Islam Shah b. Qasim Shah, which is quite fictitious. Cf. 
A. Semenov, “ An Ismaili Ode glorifying the Incarnations of Aii-God ”, 
in the Iran (Leningrad), ii, 1928, p. 21 (in Russian). Mu’miii Shah, mentioned 
by the Irshdd, is very often referred to in the genealogies from Badakhshan. 
It is quite probable that references to them could be multiplied if more of 
Persian Ismaili literature should be available. 
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Aurangzib most probably dealt a death blow to their sect. 
It would be extremely interesting to find what ultimately 
happened to these Imams ; was their hue discontinued 
through the absence of a legitimate successor, or they went 
into concealment ? It is quite possible that their followers 
in India had to observe strict taqiyya and, left without 
guidance, ultimately became genuine Sunnis. In Badakhshan 
their followers became isolated from both Persia and India, 
being separated by the States under fanatical anti-Shihte 
rulers, such as the Shaybanids in Northern Afghanistan, etc. 
When later on communications became safe, after the British 
occupation of India, and Eussian conquest of Central Asia, 
they could only discover that the Muhammad-Shahi line had 
become extinct, thus proving, from the point of the Ismaili 
beliefs, that it was not genuine. 

Note . — Since this article was set in type, the author of it 
had a chance to visit the Syrian Ismailis, whose real tenets 
were so far kept secret. It appears that the Ismailis of 
Masyaf and Qadmus, with a few surrounding smaller 
villages, belong to the forgotten branch ’’ dealt with in 
this paper. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

NIRMANA-KAYA 

In tlie well-known doctrine of tke Three Bodies of the 
Buddha, the physical and earthly manifestation is called a 
ninmna-hdya, a body of artifice ’’ or even more literally 

a body of measurement ; a body made, then, as images 
and other works of art are made, by a measuring out ’’ 
(root md). In the Bivydvaddna, ch. xxxvii, the word nimittam 
is similarly used of the Buddha’s appearance which he himself 
emanates and projects for Eudrayana’s painters, who cannot 
grasp his likeness unaided. It may be remarked that Indian 
imagery is always as much or more an iconometry {tdlamdna) 
than an iconography ; and that all this has an important 
bearing on the pragmatic equivalence, in Buddhist iconodule 
theory, of the verbal, carnal, and fictile manifestations by 
means of which the Buddha is presented to the world in a 
likeness. Our present object, however, is rather to point out 
what has not been generally recognized hitherto, that proto- 
types of the expressions nmndna-haya and nimittam occur 
already in the Brahmanas and Sarhhitas. 

We have, for example, J2F., iii, 29, 11, This, 0 Agni, is 
thy cosmic womb, whence thou hast shone forth. . . . Metered 
in the Mother {yad amimita ^mtan), thou art Matarisvan,” and 
X, 6, 3, “ having measured out the Bambino ” {mitvd iisum). 
The Jaimimya B'rdlmana, iii, 261-3, is even more explicit. 
Here the Devas, about to undertake a sacrificial session, 
propose in the first place to discard whatever is crude in 
our spiritual essence” {tad yad esdm kruram dtmann^ dsit)^ 

^ Esam kruram atmanali eorrepponds to Maitri Up., vi., 8, prajapaieJlp 
sthavista tanur yd lokavaii, “ Prajapati’s most concrete form, that wliicli 
is cosmic.’’ 

Caland translates “ von unserem Korper It is, however, the Spirit, 
and not a “ body ”, that is the common property of the Devas : Spirit 
JEAS. JANUARY 1938. 
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that is to set aside whatever are the possibilities of physical 
manifestation inherent in the Spirit ; which possibilities they 
propose to “ measure out ” {tan nirmarmmahi). Accordingly 
“ They measured it out {nirmdya) and put what had thus 
been wiped off (sammarjam) ^ in two bowls {sardvayoh, i.e. 
Heaven and Earth, dyavdprthim). . . . Thence was born the 

mild (akhala) ^ Deva ... it was verily Agni that was born 

He said, ‘ Why have ye brought me to birth ? ’ They answered 
‘ To keep watch ’ ” (aupadrastydya). Similarly in the 
Gopatha Br., i, 1, the Brahman-Yaksa, being alone, reflects, 
“ Let me measure out a second God of like measure with 
myself ” manmdtram dvitlyam devam nirmame ) ; this second 
God, Atharvan-Prajapati, is instructed to emanate and care 
for creatures, ib., i, 4. 

Here then Agni-Prajapati’s embodiment in the world is 
already a nirmdiia-lcdya, a factitious body of measurement. 
That Agni is to “ keep watch ” corresponds on the one hand to 
the Vedic conception of the Sun as the “ Eye of the Devas ”, 
and on the other to that of the Buddha, described in the 
Pah texts as the “Eye in the World” {cakkhum lake), cf. 
Katha Up., v, 11, “the Sun, the eye of the whole world” 

is the whole property of a Deva ” {atmd sarvam devasya, Niruktat vii, 4), 
What the Devas transfer to the realm of measurement are the Spirit’s 
possibilities of formal manifestation. 

A confusion of the Spirit with the bodily self is described in 
Up., viii, 8, 5, as a “devilish doctrine”. “Body” and “ field ” are 
alternative expressions {idam sanram . . . ksetram) and the “field” is 
described as all that we nowadays mean by “ body aiid soul ” {Bkagavad- 
Qitd, xiii, 1 and 5, 6) : with what bitter sarcasm Sankara then, commenting 
on ib., xiii, 2, remarks of such “ learned ” pandits as those who say “ .1 am 
so and so ” or “ This is mine ”, that “ Their ‘ learning ’ consists in regarding 
the field itself as their Spirit ”... idam taipdi(ji.4Hy<im, yat kseira eva dlmadar- 
saxiam I Many a modern scholar’s “ learning ” is of this sort. 

^ It is in the same w^ay that Indra’s yonng mother {yuvatl) thinas him 
“unspeakable” (avadyam) and abandons him (pardna)^ MV., iv, 18, o 8, 
and that in v. 2, 5, Agni is pitied as a “ mere mortal ” (maryakam), cf. x, 
72, 8, 9, where Aditi “ casts away ” the mortal Sun unto repeated birth 
and death. 

® With reference to Siva. It is really the embodiment of Rudragni 
that is spoken of. The later assimilation of the Buddha to Siva is by 
no means without good reasons. 
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{sarva-lohasya cahsus), and similar older texts. We 
can, however, go farther. Maya, the principle of magic ’’ 
by which the world is natnred {mdya-maya), and mdtr^ 
''mother,’’ ''matrix,” are likewise from root md, "to 
measure”. Who else, indeed, than the Magna Mater in 
whom the divine child is " measured out” and in this way 
"formed”, has full right to be spoken of as Maya-devi ? 
The origin of this name of the Buddha’s mother can be 
followed backward from the later Buddhist sources to the 
Rgveda, The Buddha’s temporal mother, who is, of course, 
the earthly counterpart of the eternal Magna Mater, in the 
same sense that " Mary in the flesh ” is the counterpart of 
" Mary ghostly ”, " was herself called ' Maya ’ distinctively 
because her own appearance had as it were been measured 
out by Maya ” {mdyd-nirmitam iva bimham mdyd-ndma- 
samketd, Lalita Vistara, Lefmann, p. 27, 1, 12). Very closely 
related to this is Atharva Veda, viii, 9, 5, " Brhatf, the measure 
{mdtrd), was measured out (nirmitd) from the maternal- 
measure {mdtrdyd mdtur , . .adhi), Maya was born of Maya, and 
Matali (= Matarisvan) from Maya.” This points directly 
to the idea expressed in RV, iii, 29, 11, and x, 6, 3, quoted 
above. All that the Lalita Vistara adds to the concept of 
the Buddha’s nirmdna-kdya, created, factitious, or iconometric 
body, is the perfectly logical, and, as we have seen, traditionally 
entertained presumption that the temporal Theotokos is herself 
a nirmitam bimham, a created and iconometric likeness — in 
the sense of Augustine’s " I made myself a mother, of whom 
to be born ” {Contra V Haereses, 5). We need only add, with- 
out pursuing the matter in detail, that similar conceptions 
are to be met with in Christian theology, where creation and 
generation are one and the same act of being in divinis : 
it is thus, for example, that in John i, 4, quod factum est, 
" What was made ” (by the divine art), replaces the Greek 
d yeyevev, " What was begotten.” 

There does not appear to be any sufficient ground for 
equating the Buddhist doctrine of the nirmdna-kdya with 
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tlie docetio heresy. The “created” body has surely the 
same degree of “reality” as that of other created things, 
and particularly, the same degree of reality as that of 
the world itself, also traditionally thought of as brought into 
being by a “ measuring out ” (root, md with vi) ; as in i2F., v, 
85, 5, where it is Varuna’s “ mighty Magic ” {mdyd) that he 
“ measured out the earth ” (m yo name frthimm), x, 71, 11, 
where it is the measure of the sacrifice that is “ measured out ” 
{yajnasya mdtrdm vi mimite), i, 110, 5, where the “ field ” 
is measured out {hsetram iva vi mamuh), and many passages 
in which it is a question of measuring out the “ atmosphere ” 
{antarihsa) or “ spaces ” {rajdmsi), i.e. of creating the worlds. 
Whatever “ reality ”, then, attaches to the magically natured 
(mdyd-maya) world attaches equally to the magically natured 
factitious or created body of the Buddha, born of Maya. If 
there is also postulated in the Indian tradition a “ real of the 
real ” {satyasya satyam), that is to say a higher reality than 
that of the created world or that of anything manifested 
in it, even this does not involve a docetism, but corresponds 
to Augustine’s point of view when he says that “ Compared 
to Thee, these things are neither good, nor beautiful, nor are 
at all ” {neo sunt, Conf., xi, 4). But we are not at present 
concerned with the problem of degrees of reality ; the point 
is that the same degree of reality attaches to the world and 
to the Buddha’s iconometric manifestation in the world, where, 
as it is expressly stated, it is in accordance with his command 
of all convenient means {updya) that he appears to those 
whom he would teach in their own likeness — as Augustine 
says again, Factos est Beus hymo ut homo Jieret Beus. 

357 . \ ^ AnANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. 


BALADUKI AND HAMZA ISPAHAN! ON THE MIGRATION 
OP THE PAESEES 

In my examination of the tradition relating to the migration 
of the Parsees to India, in connection with the condition of 
the Muslim world in the middle of the seventh century, I have 
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noted the account given by Baladuri (ed. De Goeje, 392), who 
states in Ms narrative of the conquest of Kirman by the 
Arabs that a number of the Parsees sailed away in ships over 
the sea, i.e. in the direction of India.^ My point of view on 
this subject, as generally on all the materials which we possess 
relative to this question, I have formulated before : here I 
would merely reiterate that tMs account consists of two words 
only, unaccompanied by further explanations, of wMch one 
may be said to be obscure.^ Similar accounts in an expanded 
form exist in Arabic literature, and I think that it may be 
useful to give the following extract from an Arabic writer of 
recognized authority, albeit of later date — ^Yaqut, who, in his 
famous Geographical Dictionary (ed. Wiistenfeld, iii, 31), 
has the following under Subudan :• — 

‘ ^ Subudan. Hamza ibn al-Hasan relates the following. Four 
farsaMs from Basra is the town XJbuUa ^ on the shore of the 
Crooked Tigris (sc. Shaft al-^Arab)^; the inhabitants of this 
town were Persians, labouring on the sea. When the Arabs 
came near them, they loaded 400 ships with as much of their 
possessions as possible, and with provisions, and sailed away. 
When they were off the harbour of the town of Subudan, 
the wind drove their ships from the sea into this haven : 
they disembarked at Subudan, and there constructed fire- 
temples ; there their descendants have lived ever since. And 
I (sc. Yaqut) say : I do not know where this place Subudan 
lies, and, God willing, I will make researches about it.^' 

This account is given in the words of Hamza ibn al-Hasan, 
who is none other than the well-known Arab historian 
Hamza Isfahan!. He and Baladuri were approximately 

^ Of. Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute, 1922, 41. 

2 In the literature of this subject very great significance was given, rather 
precipitately, to this account by W. Barthold ; a more cautious statement 
was made in the pages of the Journal of the Gama Oriental Institute, i, 33. 

® Under this word Yaqut promises that he will later give 

information about Subudan. 
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contemporaries j living at the end of the ninth to the 
beginning of the tenth centuries. 

In interpreting this account we must above all give our 
attention to the name of the town, Subudan. This is the result 
of a misconception on the part of Yaqut, a fact which, in the 
case of such a well-informed and critical author, gives the 
impression that all that is related about this place is 
unauthentic. I think that we have in this name an incorrect 
reading, due to an earlier error or mutilation, resulting in 
changes of diacritical points and vocahxation. In place of 

I read Sindan, a better-known place, which 

is mentioned by the same Yaqut in another passage (iii, 165)^ : 
there it is described as a town in India, in Catch, and confused 
with Sanjan in the Konlran, the town which is known from 
the Qisse4 Sanjan as the first place of settlement of the 
Parsees after their advent to India.^ This confusion also 
indicates the want of clarity in the account, and its lack of 
authenticity. 

In view of the story of the emigration from Ubulla con- 
tained in this account, the time of the emigration is fixed 
as contemporaneous with the Arabic conquest, as it seems, 
viz. the middle of the eighth century. This corresponds with 
Baladuri’s account, but with this essential difference, that 
Baladuri describes the emigration as having taken place from 
Kirman (as is related in the Qisse-i Sanjan), whereas Hamza 
states that it took place from Shaft al-‘Arab. Extremely 
doubtful is the number of the ships (400 : mtheQisse-iSanjmy 
only one ship) : it is difficult to imagine that at that period 
so great a number of ships should at short notice transport a 
corresponding number of inhabitants w^ith their families. 
But it is of undoubted interest that in this account, dating 
from approximately the beginning of the tenth century, we 

1 The pointing may result from confusion with the name of another 
town— -Masabadan, on which see Yaqut, iv, 393, and other more ancient 
Arab geographers. 

® See Sh. H. Hodivaia, Studies in Parsi History ^ 88. 
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should, find mention of the presence in this town of descendants 
of the emigrants, with their fire-temples. The account is not 
clear, but from its contents we may with certainty conclude 
that it was known in the Muslim world at this time that the 
descendants of the Sasanian emigrants, together with their 
religious insignia, existed outside the confines of Persia, and 
particularly in India. And more — ^the account relates that 
bad weather (wind, whirlwind) drove the ships into the haven 
of this town : so also in the Qisse-i Sanjdn it is related that the 
Parsees landed after a great storm, which they weathered 
when they were already between Diu and the mainland.^ 

From the critical point of view we must describe this account 
of the migration from Ubulla as unauthentic. But its relation 
dates from the tenth century (it is impossible to doubt the 
exactness of YaquPs extract) : and, short as it is, it gives 
us a clue similar to that contained in the later, but much more 
detailed, account in the Qisse-i Sanjdn, The tradition, of 
migration after the Arab conquest, is the same, and importance 
attaches to these obscure traces from this consideration. 

359, C. InOSTRANTSEV. 

ZARATHUSHTRA, VISHTASPA, AND SOME ARABIC 
ARCH.®OLOGICAL ACCOUNTS 

Tabari {Annales, i, 2448), in his account of the capture of 
MadaTn-Ctesiphon, the capital of Sasanian Persia, in 
describing the booty which was taken by the Arabs, writes 
as follows 

“ And there (they found) two vessels (of a special kind). 
In one of these (was found) a horse made of gold, with saddle, 
tail-band and collar of silver, and in the silver were set gems 
and emeralds, and the bridle was similar ; and (on this horse) 
was a horseman made of silver covered with precious stones. 
And in the other (was) a she-camel made of silver with saddle- 
girth of gold, and helm or rein of gold, and all these were set 


^ See Hodivala, op; cit., 101. 
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witLi gems ; and on this (she-camel) was a man made of gold 
covered with precious stones,”^ 

These objects, which were in the Treasury of Chosroes, are 
related, in my opinion, to the original ideas of ancient Iranian 
history and of the religion of Zoroaster. As is well known in the 
literature of bhe subject, the name of the prophet — 
Zarathushtra — and the name of his protector, the King— 
Vishtaspa — are etymologically significant. The second parts 
of these names have definite meanings : '' ushtra ” signif3dng 
'' camel and '' aspa ” “ horse ” ; but whereas in the name 
of the King the interpretation of the first part is definite, 
“ Vishtaspa ” signifying one who has swdft horses ”, or 
“ the swift-horsed one ” ; in the name of the prophet the 
first part is subject to different interpretations. One of these 
interpretations is connected with the idea of gold The 
above-mentioned description of two representations — those 
of a man on a she-camel and a man on a horse— bears an 
obvious relation to the names of these two personalities, and 
I am inclined, therefore, to see in these two objects the repre- 
sentations of Zarathushtra and Vishtaspa. The only doubt 
comes from the materials from which the representations 
were made : the man on the she-camel was made of gold, and 
the horse also ; the man on the horse, and the she-camel being 
silver. If the first part of the prophet's name is etymologically 
related to the idea of "Vgold ”, one would expect the camel 
to have been of gold — ^whereas in the wmrk of art the camel is 
of silver. But it is possible that, in this case— that is, in works 
of art which combined the use of both materials— the 
prerogative was given to the Prophet; Ms figure ^vas made 
of gold, that of Vishtaspa of silver. In any' case it vseems to 

JiX* Oii» yA SSJS' ^ OyUlj 

CJ^ <1.^3 yA 3 1 . 5 ! J 
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me to follow that already in the Sasanian epoch this name was 
etjTnologically connected with the concepts of ^^gold’’ and 
of camel ” — ^irrespective of the correctness or otherwise of 
the etymology which connects the name of the Prophet with 
the concept of gold That this idea has found expression 
in monuments of art, we can see from another similar 
description by an Arabic historian, with which we conclude. 
Dinawari (ed. Guirgass, 135), in his narrative of the battle of 
Qadisiyya and of the booty taken by the Arabs, relates as 
follows : '' Hariga-ibn-as~Salt found in one of the tents a 
she-camel made of gold, decorated with small pearls, pearl- 
solitaires and gems ; on this she-camel was a representation 
of a man, made of gold ; in size (this she-camel) w^as as a 
little gazelle.’’ ^ In this representation, which was handed 
over by the finder to the officer in charge of booty, we now 
find both the man and the she-camel made of gold.^ 

3SS. C. Inostrantsev. 


A BISTAMI-LEGENB 

Brockelmann, G,A.L, Erster Supplementband, p. 353, 
mentions a Kitdb Masffil al-mhbdn^ ascribed to the famous 
Sufi Abu Yazid al-Bistami, of which a copy is preserved in the 
Asafiya Library in Hyderabad. (Two other copies of the 
same work, one in Hyderabad and one at Istanbul, are 

<J^ 1— jujiLaII i j ji,I ^11 L* 

® Some Arab writers fe.g. Ibn-al-Eaqih, Bihl. Geogr,, v., 178 (quoted by 
J. Goldzxher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 361)) state that on Persian 
carpets and vessels (these objects are specially mentioned) the representation 
of the eminent King Bahram-Gur was always mounted on a camel ; from 
this it may be argued that the latter figure represents this King ; but, 
having regard to the above- quoted passage from Tabari, it is better, in my 
opinion, to see in it a representation of Zoroaster. 
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recorded ibid. Nachtrage, p. 954.) Tbrough tbe kindness of 
Dr. Stapleton I liave obtained a copy of the Hyderabad 
manuscript (described in voL i, p. 388, of the Asafiya cata- 
logue), and this transcript is now deposited in the India Office 
Library, under the serial number 4585. 

On examination, this work proves to be identical with the 

erbauliche Gesohichte described by Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss 
der arahisclien Handschriften , . . zu Berlin, viii, p. 49, nos. 
9057-8. It also appears to resemble the '' simple bluette 
apocryphe ’’ contained in MS. Paris 1913, ff. 195-6, for which 
cf. Massignon, Essai sur les origines, p. 245. The legend, 
which is put into the mouth of Abu Yazid himself, relates 
how, in obedience to a heavenly voice (hdtif), the saint visited 
a Christian monastery at dressed in the garb 

of a monk. The monks were assembled to listen to a dis- 
course from their abbott {hahlr), and Abu Yazid stood with 
them : the abbott, however, could not make his address, 
and explained that he was prevented from doing so by the 
presence in their midst of a Muhammadan {rajnl Miihmmnad^), 
who had come to spy on them. The monks said, Show him 
to us, that we may slay him.’’ The abbott, however, declared 
that he only wished to question him on certain matters 
relating to religion ; if he were able to answer him, then he 
might go free, but if not, then they should kill him. Thus 
challenged, Abu Yazid disclosed himself. The abbott then 
proposed a series of seemingly nonsensical questions — ^ ‘ What 
is the one that has no second, the two that have no third, 
etc. 1 Who were the people who lied and were admitted 
to Paradise, and the people who told the truth and were 
admitted to Hell ? Where in the body does the name reside ? ” 
etc., etc. Abu Yazid answers all these questions successfully, 
giving them a religious significance ; and so confounds the 
monks that they one and all renounce their girdles and 
become Muslims. 

Such is the legend, and it may be conjectured that it is 
abstracted from some fairly late compilation on the mandqib 
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of al-Bistami.^ Sucli more or less fanciful biographies of 
early Sufis are not uncommon ^ and it is to this genre that 
the tractate under discussion appears to belong. 

376, A. J. Aebebry. 

^ Such a work, in Persian, is mentioned by Hajji Khalifa, vi, p. 152, 
no. 13022, cf. Massignon, op. cit., loc. cit. A Maqdmat i Shaikh Bd Yazid 
i Bistdmi is referred to by ‘Aufi in his Jawdmi^ al-hikdydtf see Muhammad 
Nizdmu ’d-Din, Introduotion . . pp. 144, 225. It is significant that the 
anecdote does not occur in any of the early authorities, nor even in ‘Atfar. 

^ Cf. H. IQi., vi, pp. 151 ff. Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 353 h-Nun). 
A story of the conversion of a group of Christian monks to Islam by the 
Caliph ‘All is told in Ahlwardt, op. cit., viii, p. 35, no. 9023. 


A COMPENDIOUS URDU DICTIONARY 
(Jami* ul Lugat) 

A note on this dictionary written by Dr. G-rahame Bailey 
was printed in JRA8., 1937, Ft. II, pp. 316-18. Unfortu- 
nately the usual reference was omitted from Contents of 
Part II, and Index and Contents for the year. 
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Near East 

La Coneessione- dei Peccati. By K. Pettazoni. Part II, 
VoL 3. Storia delli Eeligioni, No. 12. 7J X 5, pp. x 
+ 294, chart 1. Bologna : Nicola Zanichelli, 1936. 
L25. 

This, the concluding volume of the work, contains 151 
pages of text, 69 of notes, and 74 of index to the whole. It 
deals with Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, or rather some of the 
Greek Islands. The conclusion reached is that confession of 
sins belongs to the worship of the Mother Goddess in Asia 
Minor in prehistoric times. From there it spread to Syria and 
became part of the ritual of Atargatis. In the Amarna tablets 
the phraseology of religion has been borrowed by the language 
of diplomacy, giving such expressions as I confess my sins 
to the king A Hittite king made public confession of his 
father’s sins to remove a pestilence due to them. In Hellenistic 
times the rite of confession is found in out of the way places 
in Asia Minor and in private cults, usually connected with a 
goddess who is some form of the Great Mother. The rite is 
also found in Samothrace, which was an asylum. It was also 
familiar to Ovid, Juvenal, and Epicurus. Some phrases in 
Virgil suggest that it had been taken over into the Orphic 
ritual. It may have been part of the initiation into the 
mysteries but not of the mysteries themselves. The book is 
well written and it is easy to control the author’s state- 
ments if one has a big library. 


A. 615 . 


A. S. Trittox. 
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The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine. lOf x 8. VoL V, pp. 214. Vol. VI, 1, 2, 
pp. 98. Jerusalem : Published for the Groveniment of 
Palestine by Humphrey Milford. London ; Oxford 
University Press, 1935-6. 

This admirable quarterly, published under Government 
auspices, gives a full account of the work that is being furthered 
and encouraged by the Department of Antiquities. To those 
who are not acquainted with the extent and quality of modern 
archseological research the range of history and prehistory 
covered by workers in this field will afford an excellent idea 
of its value. The good summary of excavations in Palestine 
in 1934-5 may profitably be consulted in vol. v, pp. 194-210 ; 
it is followed by a bibliography (pp. 11 sq.). Naturally a 
publication of this sort is difficult to review, and one must 
content oneself with a rough chronological list of the main 
contents. Starting with the excavations at Ras el-‘Ain 
(J. Ory and J. H. Iliffe), we note that the pottery has 
many interesting features illustrating the Early and Middle 
Bronze Periods (vol. v, pp. Ill sqq.). In a careful article W. A. 
Heurtley investigates and discusses the relationship between 
Philistine ’’ and ''Mycenaean” ware; the historical 
implications are duly noticed. Descending a few centuries 
we reach a homogeneous hoard of bronzes from Askalon 
of about the fourth century b.c. (Iliffe, pp. 61-8): the 
Egyptianizing style is noteworthy. To the same writer we 
owe an essay on potters’ stamps in the Near East (vi, 4-53), 
a valuable piece of work that will be welcomed by all who have 
to deal with pottery. Mr. Iliffe points out, inter alia, that the 
old doctrine, that sigallata wares were never made in Britain 
but were imported from Italy and Gaul, was demolished only 
two years ago, it was an example of the dangerous argument 
ex absentia. 

Sir George Hill discusses, on the basis of some fresh evidence, 
the shekels of the First Revolt of the Jews (vi, 78-83) ; and 
Mr. Iliffe is fortunate enough to be able to publish the fragment 
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of a second copy of the well-known Greek inscription in the 
inner court of the Temple of Herod, forbidding strangers 
to enter (vi, 1-3). Admirable also is the monograph by 
Mr. M. Avi-Yonah on the map of Eoman Palestine (v, 139- 
193 and map). Mr. E. T. Eichmond writes on the Church of 
tbe Nativity at Bethlehem (v, 76-81 ; vi, 63-72). Mr. D. C. 
Baremki describes (a) the contents of two Eoman cisterns 
at Beit Nattif (v, 3-10) — a swastika may be noted among the 
symbols on the lamps (plate vii, 1,2); (b) an early Byzantine 
basilica at Tell Hassan in Jericho (v, 82-88) ; and (c) an early 
Byzantine synagogue (vi, 73 sqq.). Mr. S. A. S. Husseini 
reports the discovery of an unfinished monolith in Jerusalem 
(v, 1 sq.) and a rock-cut tomb-chamber at ^Ain Yabrud 
(vi, 54 sq.). 

A discovery of some importance is that of two superimposed 
mosaic pavements at el-Hammam, Beisan, since, as Mr. Avi- 
Yonah points out, it is thereby possible to form some con- 
ception of the development between the two (v, 11-30). 
Mr. N. Makhouly describes the basalt seats of the Eoman and 
Arab periods found at the el-Hamme hot springs (vi, 59-62). 
The Crusading period is illustrated by the stables at the 
Pilgrims Castle at 'Atlit, described by Mr. 0. N. Johns (v, 31- 
60) ; and the same writer contributes an interim report of the 
excavations at the Citadel in Jerusalem, which proves to 
have had a much longer earlier history than had been 
suspected (v, 127 sqq.). Finally, an account of Evliya 
Tshelebi’s travels in Palestine is translated by Mr. St. H. 
Stephan with notes by Mr. L. A. Mayer (v, 69 sqq. ; vi, 
84 sqq.). 
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Tombes de Deik EL-M:^DmEH. La Tombe be Nebenmat 
(No. 219). By Chakles Maystee. L’lnstitut fran§ais 
d’Arclieologie Orientale du Caire, Tome LXXI. 14 x 11^ 
pp. viii + 40, pis. 9, figs. 5. Cairo : Imprimerie de 
ITnstitmt, 1936. 

Tlie work is carried out in a careful manner and tliorouglily 
well documented, so that it may be regarded as an exhaustive 
survey of what is known of the tomb. It should be of infinite 
use as a work of reference. The author states in his preface 
that the chief characteristic of this work is the detailed index. 
This he has certainly very successfully compiled, but it is 
our opinion that the work would have been much improved 
if a translation of the hieroglyphics had been included. 
Without this translation the work can indeed be of help and 
interest only within the small circle of those who read 
hieroglyphics. Moreover, a more lengthy description of the 
tomb would have been an advantage, and the work also 
suffers from the fact that no description of the very varied 
and interesting ’painted scenes is provided. Line drawings 
containing certain suggestions for the restoration of parts 
wanting would certainly have been a valuable addition, 
especially in cases such as scenes I-IS. It must be noted, 
however, that the photographic plates are extremely well 
produced. The work can be thoroughly recommended to 
students of the subject and period. 

A , 719 . JoHH Eobert Towers. ' 

The Kas Shamra Mythobooioal, Texts. ' By James A. 

■ .-Montgomery and Zelig : S. Harris. ' Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society, VoL IV. 9| x 5|, 
pp. 134, Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Society, 1935. 

This is an extremely useful and valuable work the object 
of which is to introduce the mythological texts recently found 
at Eas Shamra to the wider circle of Hebrew students. The 
texts are transcribed into Hebrew characters and are prefaced 
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by introductions dealing with their discovery, their script, 
their language, their contents, and their literary form. There 
is also a fairly exhaustive bibliography of specialized studies, 
and at the end of the volume there is a Glossary-Concordance 
embodying the editors’ interpretations. This last serves in 
place of translation or detailed commentary, but confines 
itself to the bare meanings of the words without considering 
full explanations of the poems on the mythological, cultural, 
and religious sides. The work is conceived pre-eminently 
as an introductory textbook, and aims rather at furnishing 
the student with reliable material than at presenting the 
editors’ own construction of it. 

In the section on language the editors elect to describe the 
Eas Shanira dialect as ''Early Hebrew” rather than as 
" Canaanite ”, " Saphonian ”, " Ugaritic ”, or " North-West 
Semitic ”, as preferred by other scholars. They observe that 
it is an earlier stage of the language found in the Old 
Testament. This accords with the reviewer’s conclusions in 
JBAS,, 1932, p. 858, but it should be remarked that the choice 
of the term " Hebrew ” has a further advantage. Hebrew 
is essentially a mixed language, made up of several dialects, 
and it is just this heterogeneity which characterizes the speech 
of the Eas Shamra texts. There, however, we still find the 
influence of the South predominant, which means that the 
language took shape in days before the Semitic nomads were 
finally settled in the North and subjected to the dominant 
influences of that area. 

Especially valuable is the section dealing with the literary 
form of the poems. In accord with Dr. Harris’s previous study 
in e7.40iS., 1934, pp. 80-3, a strophic arrangement is main- 
tained. The editors might here have considered the possible 
origin of such forms in the exigencies of dramatic production, 
for it can be shown that the Eas Shamra poems are simply 
the mythological libretti of sacred pantomimes. 

The most important part of this work is, naturally, the 
Glossary. This suggests new meanings for several dfficult 

JRAS. JANUARY 1938. 7 
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words and plirases, at the same time preserving what is 
perhaps an excess of caution in fixing the signification of 
others. In view of the quite exceptional value of this Glossary, 
a few detailed criticisms might perhaps not be out of place. 

The explanation of the smith-god’s name, Hiyan, as from 
SjnaG hwn '' be handy ” is attractive, but the final an may 
just as well be nunation, as in Aleya^, Latpa^^, etc. 

The detection of a vocative prefix Z- illuminates several 
obscure passages, and is most ingenious, whilst the suggestion 
that pi in I AB., iv, 25, 26, 36, 37, means '' fail, dry up ’’ 
(from the Arabic) is undoubtedly right. 

I append some detailed observations on the lexicographical 
side : — 

a-h-d, of constructing a building (B., iv, 60) ; cf. As. sabdtu 
and a-h-z in Zenjirli, ii, 11. — a-m-t (A,, iv, 43) : cannot be As. 
amatu word ”, since this is really aivatu and thus equates 
with lywt parallel to amr in B., i, ar, as name of temple : 

cannot be house of light”, since ^ Might” is written er 
in 1929, vi, 25.-—u-r-t (A,, iii, 19 ; B., v, 67) : not Assyrian 
irtu “ breast ”, but internal plural of H '' lung ”, as in Arabic 
and late Hebrew. — A-r-s, name of a sea-monster, in sup., 
ii, 14 : no connection with Heb. a-r-s desire ”, but perhaps 
cf. As. arsanu ‘'mighty ”, etc.-B-s-A-Z, name of deity (1929, 
xvii, 9) : pronounce Wa^hat, The word is a Semiticization 
of an Asianic name, for cf. Hattie wa%a-, Kassitic washa-, 
and Tcherkessic wa%o “ god ”.-6-5-' (of feasting) in i)., i, 21, 
is the Neo-Hebrew 6-s-‘ “ break bread ”. — Bod, the Phconician 
god of luck, does not occur, for 1932, i, 10, is to be read: 
bgd Spn hi Dgrt “ they pillage the North-land, make an end 
(i.e. hillu) of Ugarit ”, whilst in 1929, v, 7, . . . ZgcZ is the end of 
a Hurrian name, with suffix -d, — dbh tdmm amAZ, coupled with 
dbh dnt “ sacrifice of whoredom ” in B., iii, 20, 22, means 
“sacrifice wherewith goes lechery on the part of the 
hierodules ”, tdmm connecting with Hebrew zimmali, etc. 
(v. JRAS., 1935, p. 41). — cZ-m-r in B., vii, 39, means “ protect ”, 
as in Arabic and S. Arabian, not “be awesome”. We may 
see a Hebrew cognate in zimrath of Exodus xv, 2, usually 
rendered “song”, i.e. “Yahweh is my stronghold and 
protection — h-d-y, an action done to cheeks and chin as a 
sign of mourning (B., vi, 19 ; A,, sup., i, 3) : clearly the Arabic 
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etc.; break, tear, rend/’ like Hebrew gdf zqn, rather 
than" present”, which gives no sense 1—F-A, the abode 
of Mot in 5., viii, 13 : M.-H. interpret Hahhu in Gilicia 
Is it not rather the Arabic and Ethiopic word for /'hole, 
crevice ”, i.e." the holes in the earth ” (cf. onr note OLZ., 
July, 1936) a sacrificial object (B., ii, 8) : cf. the ritual 

hupatar in the temple-inventory from Qatna, 1, 4 (cf. our note 
OLZ., Sept., 1935).— (1929, v, 1, 5) cannot be " Horus ” 
in view of the hard guttural (v. our note, Ancient Egypt ^ 
1932, p. lQQ),—msdt ars in 5., i, 41, does not mean " foundations 
^ of the earth ”, because msdt denotes at most the pillars on 

which the earth rests. We must read ms dt ars "tribute of 
the land (earth) jfc-l-Z, of constructing a shrine (5., v, 72), 
scarcely means "wall about” or "complete”, despite the 
S. Arabian parallel ; it is more probably a Pi'el cognate to 
Aramaic Shaf 'el s-Jc44 and Assyrian usahlil of building a 
house . — rbt kmn in B,, v, 86, etc., is certainly not the " temple- 
name It is parallel to alp sd'^ ox of the field ”, so that rbt 
is probably the Syriac and Arabic rbbt "domestic beast” 
and kmn may be Assyrian kamatu "pen, stall”. — mAi-m-r-t, 
of the underworld abode of Mot, is explained by Talmud 
Jerushalmi, Moed Katan, i, 80c : " at first they used to 
bury convicts in mhmrt, when their flesh was consumed, 
they buried them in shrouds (or coffins ?) — n-p-r, 
as a parallel to " birds ” in A., ii, 22, is an Arabic 
word for "thing on the wing, sparrow”. — n-s-b-t, 
in conjunction with s-l-m (" peace-offering ”) and h-n-n 
(" propitiatory offering ”) in 1932, i, 7, is not " statue ”, 
but is a good Arabic term for "statutory offering” 
(v. Wellhausen, Reste, p. 121, n. 2). — n-$-b in B., vi, 35, is 
surely from Aram. 7i-s-b " take ”, rather than from s-b-b 
"change, exchange” (what authority?). — The rubric imb 
Imspr ("then return to the passage, narrative . . .”) is an 
imitation of the Eg^^tian ts pkr of this meaning. in 
C.,^ 12, cannot possibly mean "eternity”. The 'd on 
which the images of the moon {yrhm) lie is the cultic table- 
stone ; on this word v. our note OiZ., July, 1936. Similarly, 
in A.^ sup., vi, 47, 48, ^-d-k means " around thee ” (cf. 
Ethiopic) being parallel to tUk, i.e. " where thou art The 
note on the divine name Pdry needs revision. There is no 
^ such thing as an "Anatolian Pitr”, The word connects 

with Urartean padari, etc., " city ” and means primarily 
God of the City ”. Cf. the ^AttoXXcop Ilarapevg (god of 
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Patara in Lycia, i.e. '‘City'') of Greek authors. As for 
f-i-T there are two distinct words. The former is Urarteau 
fodari, Sjurian Pethor, Lycian patam, Eteocypriotic matore 
(Bork) " city " ; the latter, parallel to ht "sceptre" is a 
Sumerian loan-word badara " double-axe ", as in Assyrian 
patuffu. ‘-p-rp~l-s-t (D., vi, 15) is " the dust wherein mourners 
roll " ; cf. Micah, i, 10.™ of pregnancy (C. 58) has nothing 
to do with k-n-s " enter ", but means primarily " enmesh " ; 
cf. French " en-ceinte '\—elqsm (material for sanctuary) in 
jB., V, 79, can scarcely mean " to their end ", since el " to " 
nowhere recurs. I think it is an Arabism with enclitic particle 
-m, equating with al giss ' gypsum " (v. JRAS., 1935, p. 30, 
n. 125). — The word M in E., 8, 9, means " here he is " ; it is 
simply 3rd sing. masc. pron. h with emphatic suffix -t, as in 
Ethiopic and as in Assyrian, e.g. su4ii. It also occurs in pi. 
hm4 in Zenjirli, i. 

These notes are not intended to imply any criticism of the 
editors' exemplary performance, but are designed solely as 
supplementary matter which may be useful to students of 
this subject. Where so much has still to be discovered it is 
only natural that progress must come by co-operative effort. 
Indeed, it might even be desirable in the case of new texts 
like these that all those now working in isolation should 
actively pool their resources in the production of a definitive 
edition. This would seem to be the kind of thing that scholar- 
ship of the future must envisage. 

The only complaint I would venture here to make is that 
the volume is not illustrated, for it would appear that some of 
the seals and other objects found at Eas Shamra do indeed 
illumine the texts. Thus, M. Schaeffer’s recent reconstruction 
of a chariot group, depicting two men launching a chariot, and 
evidently used as a ritual object, might well connect with the 
subject of Text B, where the gods Kashir and Hasis launch 
their team against the god of the Sea. 

The editors are to be warmly congratulated on a painstaking 
and technically faultless production. 

A, 675, 


Theodor Gaster. 
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Histobical Recobds op Ramses III : The Texts in 
Mbdinet Habu, Vols. I and II. Translated with, 
explanatory notes by William F. Ebgebton and J ohn A. 
Wilson. Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 12. 
Ilf X 91, pp. XV + 157. Chicago : University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 225. 6d, 

The texts to which this volume is a companion appeared in 
facsimile in the two volumes of the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago, entitled Medinet Habu I and Medinet Habu II, in 
1930 and 1932. The authors have done their translation and 
commentary with admirable thoroughness, and have now 
rendered clear much of what seemed hopelessly obscure at the 
time when the late Professor J. H. Breasted published it in 
his Ancient Records of Egypt, vol. iv, owing to the uncertainty 
as to the exact state of the walls upon which the texts are 
inscribed. With the exception of the commonest cliches, 
appearing regularly in certain positions and therefore repeated 
ad nauseam, every line of text in those two volumes has been 
translated with necessary philological comments. 

Much of this material cannot be said to have a high degree 
of interest, the long inscriptions recording the campaigns of 
Ramesses III against the Libyans, the ‘'sea peoples”, the 
Syrians and the Nubians being, as is well known, obviously 
synthetic, accuracy giving place to the high-sounding phrases 
so beloved of the Oriental and so difficult to render con- 
vincingly into English, a tendency enhanced by the necessity 
of making a splendid scenic effect. But if the texts give us 
little accurate historical information, they are at least of 
value from the linguistic point of view, and the translators 
have certainly made the most of them, helped by the un- 
published files of the Berlin Worterhuch, The Egyptian index 
to the words discussed (pp. 153-7) provides the key to a 
storehouse of useful discussions and references. 

I append a few suggestions on some (it must be confessed) 
small points, which occurred to me while working through the 
texts : — 
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PL 24 11. 4-6 : h%kw hplfdnh hr-hitf ‘wy.sn m shrw-nhw. 
Did the scribe omit hr-littf tiom its proper place after 
'wy.sn and then find it necessary to insert it at the end of 
1. 4 % The absence of the dividing line there suggests this. 

PL 46^ 1. 3. The case for shtiv hr sM == shooting stars ’’ 
seems very convincing. The objection of the “six stars 
Ilf ssd in the morning disappears if they be understood not 
as a “swift-moving constellation”, which is astronomically 
most unlilrely, but as a constellation from which meteors 
were regularly seen to come, such as the radiant point in Leo 
at the present day. SM here probably conceals a causative. 

PL 46, 1. 28 : r hn.sn n Pdt-9, “ Thereof” for im.sn 
is misleading. The foreigners would boast of themselves, 
not of the frontiers of Egypt. 

PL 70, 1. 1 : Ht-s\ Why is hwt- rendered in English by 
“ Haut- ” when in the status constructus ? Dr. Breasted’s 
“ Hatsho ”, based on the Coptic equivalents, seems preferable. 

PL 102, no. 68. Some further references for B{^)hm may be 
Junker, Der Ausgang der Hathor-Tefnut aus Nubim, pp. 28, 
29 ; Sethe, Untersuchungen, v, 137-8 ; Griffith, Meroitic 
Inscriptions, ii, p. 38. 

■ A . 670 . ; M. F. Laming Macadam. 

Repertoire Chronologique d’Epigraphie Arabe. Tome 
sixieme. Publie, etc., sous la direction de fit. Combe, 
J. Sauvaget et 6. Wiet. Publications de FInstitut 
frangais d’archeologie orientale. 11| x 9, pp. 228. Le 
Caire : Imprimerie de FInstitut frangais d’archeologie 
orientale, 1935. 

The present volume of this corpus of inscriptions covers the 
years 386-425, and the material on which it draws is the 
usual variety of textiles, epitaphs, public buildings, etc. The 
lavish endowments of the French Institute in Cairo will 
doubtless suffice for the many future volumes of this work, 
and the careful and precise editorship of an able team of 
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Frendi archseologists will continue, with, the co-operation of 
a painstaking and accurate printing press, to produce faultless, 
or almost faultless, texts. Reviewers of previous parts of the 
work in this Journal have thrown doubt on its value as a 
historical record : to those who, like the present reviewer, 
are from time to time required, either oj6S.cially or by friends, 
to supply transcriptions of seals, fabrics, inscriptions, and 
such like, this encyclopaedia must come as a great boon, for 
the Arabs in general did not depart far from stock formulae ; 
and when they depart, the experts appear not to show an;;^very 

great confidence. For example, No, 2087 is read jl>V l 
which might perhaps make sense if emended to jt*V! 1 A& 

in No. 2023 j \ is surely a misprint for <3. 

There is little that might be said to be of human interest 
such as delights one in collections of Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions. No. 2100 is an interesting epitaph, perhaps of a Sufi, and 
perhaps foreshadowing the practice of editing a '' master’s ” 
dicta. A comely humility is displayed in No. 2110. 

A. 667. A. J. ArBERRY. 


HiSTOIRE ;ScONOMIQUE ET SoCIALE be L’AnCIENNE i^GYRTE, 

By G. Dykmans. Tome i, pp. 305, T. ii, pp. 301, 8vo. 

Paris : Auguste Picard, 1936, 

The first volume of this work deals with the social and 
economic history of ancient Egypt from the beginning until 
and including the time of the Thinites. The second volume 
extends the same study to include the Old Kingdom. The 
purpose of the whole seems to be to present a complete picture 
of the economic and social life of ancient Egypt so far as our 
sources will permit— a picture which should guide and serve 
as a background of further study of the same problems in 
succeeding periods of Egyptian history. 

In the first chapters of volume one, the author, after 
describing the geographical and climatic conditions of Egypt 
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in ancient times, gives an outline of the generally accepted 
reconstruction of prehistoric times in Egypt. In this recom 
struction there are naturally many details on which differences 
of opinion exist — the question of totemism and its relation 
to religion, Horus and the Delta and Horns and Upper Egypt, 
the beginnings of metallurgy, Egypt and the Orient, especially 
Western Asia. On this last point, Dr. Dykmans belongs to 
those who emphasize the native origin of the bulk of Egyptian 
civilization. And on such problems the “ will to believe” 
has much to do with our theories. Thus the author accepts 
the legend of Thoth’s invention of writing, but not the legend 
of Horus’ origin in Punt, and he finds it difficult to imagine 
early cultural relations between Egypt and Arabia, from 
the east via, for example, the Wadi Hammamat, but accepts 
the ease with which ancient Egypt could communicate with 
the Syrian coast. On the other hand the similarities in detail 
between the early civilization of ancient Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia are so numerous and striking that a very close contact 
and relationship must be assumed. If the second pre- 
d3mastic civihzation were not actually imported from without, 
at any rate, its many contacts and similarities with Western 
Asian culture must be admitted. However, the author, on 
this question, as on all others involved, gives all sides of the 
argument with objectivity, omitting very little evidence of 
essential value. 

It is in the second volume, after a chapter on chronology, 
that Dr. Dykmans begins the real theme of his researches. 
Thus, we have a chapter on agriculture, on hunting, and on 
fishing, with much detail and clever reconstruction. Here the 
author’s intimate knowledge of modern Egypt stands him in 
good stead. A chapter on private property and the status of 
the individual, a chapter on minerals and metals, and one on all 
kinds of industries, a chapter on labour and wages, and finally 
one on transport and exchange, all bear witness to the care 
with which the author has assembled, organized, and presented 
the evidences of this thesis. This work and Pirenne’s Histoire 
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des Institutions et dio Droit prive de Vancienne Mgypte supple- 
merit one another and furnish a remarkable picture of life 
in the earliest period of ancient Egyptian history. In a 
forthcoming third volume of this work, Dr. Dykmans promises 
us a summarized reconstruction of the whole social, legal, 
and administrative superstructure of early Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. Then we shall undoubtedly be supplied with a full index 
to the rich material in this work. A very fine bibliography 
has already been added to the first volume, in which the 
Egyptologist will be guided in his search for economic and 
social material illustrative of Egyptian problems. 

A. 923 > Samuel A. B. Mercer. 


Der Friedensvertrag zwischen Venedig und der Turkei 
voM 2 Oktober 1540. By Wilhelm Lehmann. Bonner 
Orientalistische Studien, Heft 16. 9f X 7, pp. 44 -j- 7. 
Stuttgart : W. Kohlhammer, 1936. E.M. 4. 

Dr. Lehmann has published the Turkish original, found at 
Carpentras, of the treaty between Venice and the Sultan 
Suleiman of 2nd October, 1540, comparing it especially with 
the already known but faulty versions in Turkish and Italian. 
The treaty, which ended a three-year war, marked a fresh 
stage of the decline of Venetian power in the Mediterranean 
and of the growing friendship between France and the Porte, 
drawn together by their mutual enmity of the Hapsburgs. 
The Sultan knew well how to turn to his own account the 
divisions of Christendom. The author gives a detailed analysis 
of the treaty and discusses the commercial advantages which 
the Serenissima secured at the expense of her territorial 
hegemony in the Aegean. The Peace of 1540 takes its place 
in the series of similar acts between the Sultans and Christian 
powers, when other needs called for a momentary pause in 
the age-long struggle between Christianity and Islam. In 
this case, in spite of the treacherous revelation by the French 
ambassador of the concessions Venice was in the last 
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resort prepared to make for peace, the Kepublic retained many 
of the advantages enjoyed by her subjects in Turkish territory. 
The author does not discuss the reasons for the Sultan’s 
compliance ; but in the notes to his German translation of 
the original text he traces the course of negotiations over each 
clause of the treaty, and relates them to the previous Capitula- 
tions between Christian and Islamic powers. The monograph 
offers a useful critical contribution to our knowledge of the 
position and privileges of subjects of the western states within 
the Turkish Empire in the sixteenth century. But it should 
surely have been possible in so brief a work as this to have 
arranged the bibliography to afford a greater facility of 
reference. 

A . 889 , D. M. Bueno de Mesquita. 


Far East 

Territoiees et Populations bes Confins du Yunnan. 
Translated from the Chinese by J. Siguret. 10 x 7, 
pp. X + 307, maps 4. Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1937. 
Leiden : Brill. 16^. 

This work consists of a translation of part of a book 
published in Chinese at Ytinnanfu, of which the two volumes 
appeared in 1933 and 1934. The translator has done his work 
well and deserves commendation for the energy which has 
led him to devote his hours of relaxation from official work 
to such a useful purpose. He correctly describes the work 
as one of Kuomin Tang propaganda and information 
While the propaganda object of the book and, even more, 
the inaccurate quality of the information given make it of 
little value to those requiring accurate knowledge, it is, 
nevertheless, a book of considerable interest. 

The publication of the original shows that some Chinese 
liave at length appreciated the importance of obtaining and 
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maMng available to the Chinese public information con- 
cerning the non-Chinese races living in regions coloured yellow 
on the map, even if these have in the past escaped the 
experience of Chinese administrative control. Until recently 
officers appointed to supervise outlying regions of Ylinnan 
have been burdened with three cares : those of avoiding 
personal danger, of reporting occurrences in the area of their 
nominal jurisdiction, and of enriching themselves. Only men 
of poor education and standing and useless for administrative 
purposes in Chhiese-settled portions of the province were 
willing to go to the frontier regions. The appearance of this 
volume under the aegis of the Governor of Yunnan occurred 
not long before the endeavour to appoint a somewhat better 
type of frontier official at a rate of pay higher than that 
previously given, but still too low to entitle the receiver, if 
British or Burmese, to accommodation in a Burma dak 
bungalow. 

The intention of the original, both on the part of the 
authorities who gave it their blessing and of its compilers is 
commendable, but its incredible naivete and the inaccuracies 
which characterize it throughout show that Yunnan is a long 
way from Nanking, mentally as well as physically. Some of 
these faults may be put down to the propaganda intent and 
self-centred Chinese bias of those who, often at second and 
third hand, collected the information, but far more are due 
to the inherent lack of scientific method from which all Chinese 
work on such subjects has suffered in the past. To this day 
no educated Chinese of modern training has become an 
expert in any non-Chinese language spoken in the south-west 
provinces, and it is only within the last few years that qualified 
Chinese under the auspices of the Academia Sinica have begun 
to collect information regarding these regions which is of 
sufS-cient accuracy to be of value. None of this information 
appears in the present work. 

A few instances of the naivete of the writers may be 
mentioned. On page 118 there is the statement that '' there 
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may be, though one cannot be sure, dynamite cartridges 
under the boundary pillars secretly erected one- 
sidedly erected ” would perhaps be a more accurate trans- 
lation) by the British ; on p. 134 that the British prevent 
the inhabitants from carrying dahs and owning slaves, which 
is most inconvenient ” ; on p. 154 that the Liso '' are ignorant 
of hygiene and disgustingly dirty’’ (see also p. 233) — and 
the writer is a Chinese, and a Yiimianese at that ! Throughout 
the work the writers appear to be genuinely convinced that the 
British desire to invade China from Burma and even (p. 119) 
to penetrate to Tibet and Szu-ch'uan via the Salwen. The 
contrast between the statement on p. 206, that the Was prefer 
to belong to liberal China” rather than to the ‘‘British 
tyrants ”, and that on p. 152, that large bands of Shans have 
crossed the Burma frontier in order to escape their corrupt 
officials and tyrannical rulers, is worthy of note. 

Some examples of the inaccuracy of the writers may also 
be given. Map No. 2 marks the demarcated frontier of North- 
West Yunnan and Burma as extending to the bank of the 
Nmai Hka north-west of Hpimaw (Pien-ma). On p. 70 it is 
said that the “ British have almost succeeded in their efforts 
to grow tea in Burma and India It is repeatedly suggested 
that the British use missionaries to prepare races on the 
Sino-Burman frontier for British conquest. (Actually the 
Roman Catholic missionaries on the frontier are generally 
French, the Protestants are American.) On p. 100, the south 
of the “ Triangle ”, or area between the Nmai Hka and the 
Mali Hka, is said to be “ inhabited by Puman ”, and on p. 101 
air these Puman are said to have Chinese names. On p. 200 
it is alleged that the Was “ rear ” elephants and use them 
for transport. 

Occasionally the naivete of the writers leads them to make 
observations of refreshing honesty. On p. Ill recognition is 
given of the difficulty of satisfying the demand for opium 
“owing to British repression”. On p, 113 it is said that 
British frontier officials are easy to approach and that they 
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pay for services rendered. On p. 115 tlie observation is made 
tHat Britisli soldiers (doubtless tbe military police are meant) 
are good to the inhabitants and never cause them annoyance. 
On p. 132 appreciation is given of the alphabetical system of 
writing native languages, introduced by missionaries and 
adopted by the British educational authorities. On p. 217 
it is admitted that Chinese repression has caused the original 
hatred of the Chinese on the part of the natives of the Salwen 
valley to be changed to '‘fear and obedience’’. Since the 
book was written the rapacity of the frontier officials has led 
to a further rising with yet more repression and massacre. 

The reviewer looks forward with interest to reading the 
further volume which is promised, and which will contain 
translation of the whole of volumes i and ii of the Chinese 
original. 

A, 830. H. I. Harding. 


Bulletin of the Colonial Institute of Amsterdam. 
Published in collaboration with the Netherlands Pacific 
Institute. Vol. i. No. 1, November, 1937. 

We welcome the appearance of this new periodical, which 
is issued by the important Colonial Institute of Amsterdam, 
and wish for it a long and prosperous career. The first 
number contains, amongst other matter, articles relating to 
the Dutch East Indies and the Pacific. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


The West Chamber. A Medieval Drama. Translated from 
the original Chinese with notes by Henry H. Hart. 
9-|- X fif, pp. xxxix -f- 192. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Ifi^. 

I am very pleased to see another translation of The West 
Chamber after my review of S. I. Hsiung’s translation in the 
first issue, 1937, of this Journal. At first glance, I found the 
book very agreeable, not only because the green dust-cover with 
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its. beautiful design is pleasing to the eye and the greenish end- 
papers are tastefully decorated, but also because the translator 
has put much laborious work into his comprehensive introduc- 
tion and his notes cover a wide ground. But it gave me a 
shock when I read the first sentence of the introduction. 
He writes '' there are ten books listed as Tsai Tzu Shu or 
' Works of Genius ’ by the Chinese. They are all written 
in a scholarly form of the vernaculars as contrasted with the 
more formal works in the wen li, or scholar’s language 

In fact, there are two lists of Works of Genius ”, one of 
which was chosen by Chin Sheng Tan, and is composed of 
Li Sao, Ohmng Tzu, Shih Chi, Poems by Tu Pu, The West 
Ohamher, and Shueh Hu, -which has been translated by Pearl 
S. Buck as ''All Men are Brothers.” Most of these are. 
classical, of course, written in the standard scholars’ language ; 
but one of them, " All Men are Brothers,” was -written in 
colloquial style, or rather dialect, very valuable but far from 
being " scholarly at all. 

The other list consists of ten books, of which " The Tale 
of the Three Kingdoms ” is the first, with a preface bearing 
the name of Chin Sheng Tan, but in fact, it wms forged. 
Some of them are in the list chosen by Chin Sheng Tan, and 
some others are so far from " scholarly ” that they are actually 
very badly written indeed. I do not laiow why Mr. Hart 
has overlooked this fact at the very beginning. Then when 
I went further into his translation, I must confess that I -^^as 
greatly disappointed. 

First of all, a translation must depend on an authentic 
edition. Mr. Hart writes further in the preface that he has 
followed " the text edited with scholarly introduction and 
commentary by Hsu Hsiao Tien Scholarly ” once again ! 
It appears that the translator is too generous in using this 
word. Hsu Hsiao Tien edited many such books for school- 
boys which would not be used by a qualified teacher of literary 
taste. However, it seems the translator has used this edition 
for choice. 
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Secondly, the play contains sixteen acts, to which four acts 
are added by another author so as to conclude with a happy 
ending of which the value is disputable. There are only two 
alternatives in the choice of editions, sixteen or twenty acts. 
Mr. Hsiung chose the latter. I do not understand why Hsu 
Hsiao Tien has omitted the sixteenth act, and this omission 
has been followed by the translator. If the translator’s reason 
for this is that the sixteenth act is an anticlimax ”, he would 
have done far better to append this reason to his preface as 
a criticism, or entirely omit the faulty ” act when it is 
produced on the stage. But to omit it in the translation is, 
I am afraid, as much out of keeping as to translate a Shake- 
speare play while cutting an act of it. He says, its author- 
ship is doubtful,” but he does not give any proof of this 
assertion. 

Now, let us examine the translation. A few famous sentences 
cited in Chinese with every word translation into English 
and accompanied by Mr. Hart’s and Mr. Hsiung’s translation 
will help us to see the difference between these two translations. 

m ^ It ^ # m 

in morning what (or who) dye frost forest drunken 

m ^ m Am 

must be parting people’s tears 

Hart : What has dampened the frost-covered forest ? 

Indeed it must be the tears of parting 
Shed by him I love. Page 162. 

Hsiung: How is it that in the morning the white frosted 
trees are dyed as red as a wine-flushed face ? 

It must have been caused by the tears of those 
who are about to be separated. Page 191. 

When Yin Yin was parting with her lover, she thought 
that all the red leaves must have been dyed by the tears of 
those lovers who were going to be separated like themselves, 
but Mr. Hart mistook them ” for him Unfortunately 
for Mr. Hart, Yin Yin had not to wonder whether the 
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pkeBomenon was caused by ber lover’s tears or not, because 
be was still before ber. Take another instance in tbe same 
paragraph 

m ^ m n mm m m 

pray sparse forest you for me hang setting sun 

Hart : I pray to you, forest, 

Stop the setting sun in his heavenly course. 

Hsiung : I pray you, 0 autumn forest, to hinder the setting 
of the sun for my sake. 

I do not think the literal translation ‘‘ for my sake ” spoils 
the beauty of the English, so I cannot see why Mr. Hart 
must change it for another phrase which happens to be an 
absolutely wrong translation, misses the point completely, 
and is; moreover, a stale eighteenth century cliche. 

After all, it is a very difHcult task for a foreigner to translate 
Chinese. But still there are some fine translators and 
Sinologists to whom we owe a great deal. Mr. Hart has 
perhaps done his best ; we must leave it at that. 

A . 780 . Shelley Wang. 


An Oriental History Particularly for the Philippines. 
By Austin Craig. The Background of Philippine History. 
9| X 6J, pp. 446, ills. 4. Manila : Oriental Commercial 
Company, 1933. 

An Oriental History Particularly for the Philippines is the 
work of Austin Craig, Litt.D., who in 1912 was appointed 
'' Assistant Professor of Oriental History ” in the University 
of the Philippines. Its author calls it '' a book of reference”, 
though for the most part it is without references, the source 
of its numerous quotations from works long since obsolete 
being given vaguely or not at all. Mr. H. G. Wells is freely 
cited as an eminent authority on Oriental History. 

Only the first 102 pages seem to be original. They start 
off by extolling the Oriental but abandon that for extolling 
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tlie Malaj. Tiie Malay needs no sucIl defence as is embodied 
in the sentence, /' never has India been of much importance 
nor is it now V' Pages 103-166 contain an Oriental chronology 
after Ploetz ; pp, 167-241, " India’s Great Malay Kings 
extracted from Dr. Vincent A. Smith’s Oxford History of 
Irdia ” ; pp. 243-257 an uncritical account of the Malays 
from a work published in 1897 by Major-General J. G. R. 
Forlong ; pp. 259-260, an account published in 1856 by John 
Crawfurd of the origin of the Malays, which ought to be as 
dead as the dodo ; pp. 261-310, an account of Malayan 
trade written by T. Braddell about a century ago ! 

A crude, uninformed, uncritical hotch-potch. If this is a 
fair sample of the historical work of the University of the 
Philippines, that university must be in a very bad way indeed. 
What a descent from its early scientific American studies of 
Filipino tribes and languages ! 

A. 875, R. 0. WiNSTEBT. 


Esquisse b’Une Etube be l’Habitation Ajstnamite dans 
FAnnam Septentrional et Central du Thanh Hoa au 
Binh Dinh. By Pierre Gourou, Publications de 
FEcole Fran 9 . d’Extreme Orient. T. XXVIII. llj x 7|-, 
pp. 82, pis. 28, figs. 35. Paris : Les Editions d’Art et 
d’Histoire, 1936. 

Cette brochure fait suite au Chapitre V de Fouvrage du 
menie auteur: "Les Paysans du Delta Tonkinois.” La 
maison annamite est une construction tres soignee, d’apres 
des regies precises et suivant des rites religieux. Elle contient 
Fautel des ancetres, la salle des hommes d’un cote et la 
salle des femmes de Fautre. La cuisine est en dehors, a part ; 
elle communique parfois avec le gyn6c4e. La maison annamite 
n’a aucune fondation ; elle est transportable. Elle est faite 
d’une charpente montee sur des colonnes. Le toit de chaume, 
ou de tuiles, n’est pas supporte par des murs (sortes d’ecrans 
egers) mais par la charpente. Orientee au Sud, elle ne prend 
jour que sur Finterieur. ; ; ' 

JBAS. JANX7ABY 1938 . , , , ; 'j$': ] « ■] U, ) f 
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Tout en moutrant une grande variety, la maison annamite 
obeit k un plan unique. 

L’Annam du Nord, qui va du Tonkin a la Porte d’Annam 
et au fleuve Song Giani, presente des maisons au toit de 
chaume a 4 pentes, avec des petits cotes presque verticaux. 
Dans 1’ Ann am Central (ou est situe la capitale, Hue) le toit 
de cbaume a aussi 4 pentes, mais les petits, c6t4s, faiblement 
iacliaes, ne montent pas jusqu’au faite et laissent apparent 
un espace triangulaire. 

L’babitation annamite n’a subi aucune influence soit des 
Mois soit des Chams. Elle procede du type tonkinois, que 
I’auteur “ pr4sume ” avoir une grande parente avec les 
habitations de la Chine du Sud. 

79 S . De. Joseph Vassal. 


Tufu’s Gbdichte (nach der Ausgabe des Chang Chin), 
Buch XI-XX, iibersetzt von Dr. Eewin von Zach. 
Sinologische Beitrage III. 12| X 9J, pp. 171. Batavia : 
1936. 

Ever since he has been engaged in the study of Chinese 
poetry Dr. von Zach has felt a desire, so he tells us, to produce 
a fuUer translation of the leading poets of the T‘ang dynasty 
than has hitherto been attempted. And the present volume 
practically completes his task so far as Tu Fu is concerned. 
Out of the twenty books in Chang Chin’s edition, 6-10 were 
published some years ago in the Deutsche Waclit, while 1-5 are 
still in course of publication in Monvmenta Serica. The 
remainder are now submitted to his co-workers in the sino- 
logical field, with the earnest request that they will suggest 
improvements in his version, which he regards only as the 
raw material to be turned into finished poems. His rendering 
aims at the utmost possible accuracy, and he hopes that it 
may serve as a help to younger men in their Chinese studies. 
This ambition Dr. von Zach wiU certainly achieve ; but his 
own modest foreword does scant justice to the magnitude of 
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the work which now lies before the public. Tu Fu is a difficult 
poet, full of allusions and turns of phrase which dernand 
close study and research ; and the labour involved in a 
translation like the present can hardly be realized by those 
who have never struggled with the intricacies of Chinese 
verse. As many as 720 poems, mostly short but some of 
considerable length, are translated in this single volume ; 
and although poetic phraseology is not attempted, it is no 
mean feat to have unravelled the bare meaning on the w^hole 
so successfully. Full references facilitate comparison with 
the renderings of previous translators. 

Not content with all this, the indefatigable author translates 
by way of appendix four lengthy from the Ilsiian^ 
and a series of extracts from the poetical ‘works of Yii Hsin, 
a writer of the sixth century who has been unduly neglected 
by foreign translators and critics. At the very end of the 
volume, Dr. von Zach contributes some further notes on 
Gabelentz’s Chinese Grammar, and comments scathingly on 
certain blunders committed by eminent professors of Cliinese 
in Berlin., Paris, and Leningrad. 

Lionel Giles. 


Korawacrama : een Oud-Javaansch proza-geschrift, uitge- 
geven, vertaald en toegelicht door J. L. Swellengrebel. 
9| X fij, pp. viii + 50’^ + 323 + 42. Santpoort : G. A. 
Mees, 1936. 

This work is a thesis submitted for the doctorate in Literature 
and Philosophy in the University of Leyden. It consists of 
an introduction, an Old Javanese text with Dutch translation 
on the opposite pages, some ninety pages of notes, and several 
appendices, including a bibliography, a glossary and a list 
of proper names and special terms, while the cover contains 
a large collection of variant MS. readings. The text itself, 
of which an abstract is given in the introduction, is con- 
nected with the Mahabharata in the sense that the same 
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personages appear in it. In tlie Javanese work; liowever, tke 
Kauravas are brought to life again after their destruction by 
the Pancjavas, and there are several sections or chapters 
which appear to be only loosely connected with the main 
story. The end of the work is missing in the manuscripts, 
but shortly before the conclusion of the text that has been 
preserved Karna asks Aditya for permission to slay the 
Pandavas. This permission is refused on the ground that 
they are godlike in their nature and models for mankind but 
also integral parts incarnate in humanity (thus Yudhisthira 
is the soul, Bhima the breath, etc.), whereas the Kauravas 
represent the selfish human desires for material things, such 
as wealth and prosperity. The book is a scholarly piece of 
work and an important addition to the Old Javanese texts 
that have been published in the last few years. 

A, 700 . C. 0. Blagden. 


Middle East 

Geschichte ber Arabischen Litteratur. By Professor 
Dr. C. Brockelmann. Erster Supplementband : 
Lieferungen I-IL 9| x 6 |-, pp. 64 in each part. Leiden : 
E. J. Brill, 1936-1937. 

The new and revised edition of Brockelmann ”, so long 
hoped for, is not to be. Instead, we have here the first fascicles 
of a supplement, for which, however, a welcome was assured 
in advance of its appearance. Even now it can be seen that 
there is a wealth of new material and of references to the 
more recent researches and controversies. Much of the success 
of the work with the scholar will depend on the form of the 
index. Are we to have the infuriating abbreviations of the 
original volumes again ? The work is in such constant use that 
it would be a gracious act on the part of author and publisher 
to make some concession to the reader’s patience (and eycwsight). 
Presumably some revision will have been made of the original 
work and a list of errata supplied. Even in the new supplement 
the need for something of the kind is apparent. Some care with 
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these meclianical details will make /' Brockelmann ’’ more 
indispensable than ever. The familiar, almost affectionate, 
abbreviation of the title of the work shows what place it now 
fills in Arabic studies. 

A. 681. R- LeYX. 


Jazirat al~'Arab fi’l-Qarn AL-ISHRIN-. By Hafiz Wahbah, 
10 X pp. ix + 438. Cairo, 1346-1935. 

The Sa'udi Arabian Minister in London shows himself in 
this work to be a writer of no mean talent. The book opens 
with a detailed politico-geographical description of Arabia, 
followed by a summary of the political activities of the 
Sharifs during and after the War, and a longer account of the 
reign of King 'Abd al-'Aziz Ibn Sa'ud. The narrative moves 
smoothly, because free from excess of detail, and in its 
levelness of tone and freedom from polemics and exaggeration 
it is extraordinarily persuasive. Unvarnished in style but 
never dull, it is enlivened by personal anecdotes and experiences 
and little touches of humour. One would have liked to have 
more information about the social and industrial organization 
in the towns. On the other hand, the numerous documents 
(some of which the author tells us he retrieved from the palace 
after the Wahhabi capture of Mecca) inserted in the text and 
the appendix make it a most valuable source, and the work 
as a whole would be well worth bringing to the knowledge 
of a wider circle. 

A. 641, _____ GrIBB. 

Arabische Texte zxjr Keistntniss beb Stapt Aden im 
Mittelalter MIT Anmerkungen. Herausgegeben von 
Oscar LOfgren. 10 x 6|-. I. Zur Topographic^ 
pp. 24 + 50, pL i. II. Biographien, pp. iv + 151. 
Erste Halfte. Uppsala : Almquist und Wiksells, 1936. 

The texts published in this work are the History of Aden by 
Abu Makhramah (a.h. 870-947) and extracts from other 
authors, Ibn al-Mujawir, al-Janadi, and al-Ahdal. In the first 
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volume Abu Makhramab’s account occupies only 23 pages, 
of wliicli a good deal is repeated in the excerpt from Ibn 
al-Mujawir wbich fills the remaining 47. Lists are furnished 
of buildings, wells, walls, etc., mixed with legendary and 
historical matter. Ibn al-Mujawir is a gossipy writer who tells 
all he knows ; the mention of a tunnel causes him to enumerate 
all known tunnels with their length ; the use of Aden as a 
place of deportation is occasion for a list of all other places 
used for this purpose. The second volume is considerably 
longer, of 171 pages, containing biographies of persons con- 
nected with Aden, in alphabetical order down to the name 
'Umarah ; financial reasons delay the completion of the work, 
which should contain the very necessary Indices. It should 
also provide a glossary, as these texts employ many rare 
words, for which the editor not infrequently gives references 
without adding explanations. 

His work is, however, very painstaking and scholarly, and 
deserves special gratitude here, since Aden is an important 
British possession. Before it enjoyed fax Bfitannica its 
history was stormy ; at one time the tariffs on imports were 
so numerous and ingenious that the traders got nothing for 
their wares, and presumably kept away. The biographies 
contain much interesting matter. It is to be hoped that the 
editor will be enabled to complete this valuable addition to 
the history of Arabia. 

^.766. D. S. Maegoliouth. 


Indo-Tibetica III. Part II. I Templi del Tibet Occidentale 
e il loro Simbolismo Artistico. By Giuseppe Tucci. 
Reale Accademia dTtalia Studi e Documenti. i, 10 x 7, 
pp. 210, pis. 152. Roma: Reale Accademia dTtalia. 
1936. 

The Reale Accademia of Italy has recently published the 
second part of the third volume of I Temfli del Tibet e il loro 
simbolismo artistico, by Giuseppe Tucci, which, we are 
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interested to learn, from tte author, does not yet complete 
Ms important work on the Tibetan temples. This last volume ^ 
is consecrated to the study of the temples of Tsaparang 
situated in the valley of Satlug, not far from the Indian 
frontier. 

We learn from Tucci that Tsaparang, one of the three 
ancient capitols of the province of Guge, was at the height 
of its artistic glory about a.d. 1000, that is, during the reign 
of Ein e’en bzan po, who had not only visited India but had 
sojourned in its famous Mahayanist monasteries where he 
was initiated into the mysteries of Tantric Buddhism by the 
greatest masters of his time. On his return to Tibet, he 
introduced Tantric practices and ceremonies in the temples of 
Tsaparang and sent for Indian artists to decorate the walls 
of the temples with Tantric frescoes like those he had seen in 
India. The native artists were instructed in the mystic and 
symbolic meaning of the deities they were to portray by their 
Indian masters, who also initiated them into the rites and 
meditations which were to bring about an ecstatic state 
believed to be indispensable while executing the Tantric 
paintings. Tucci lays great stress on these practices which 
seem to explain the ferocious unreality of the Tantric creations 
such as, for instance, that of ^amvara and his sahti or of the 
ehavvra Vajrabhairava, both of which are veritable master- 
pieces of expression of primitive force. 

Thus, as Tucci points out, the frescoes of Tsaparang are 
not only of great interest historically and aesthetically but, 
from the point of view of Mahayana iconography, are of the 
greatest importance. 

The purest examples of the Indo-Tibetan school, according 
to Tucci, are to be found in the white ” temple, and he tells 
us that its frescoes have no rival. He calls our attention, 
however, to a point which differentiates them from the Tantric 

^ Indo-Tibetica, 3rd volume, 2nd part : Tsaparang. Frontispiece and 
two plates in colours, 160 plates in half-tones. Roma, 1936. 
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paintings in India, in that, instead of groups of important 
deities, we find each tutelary god isolated in the centre of a 
mandala surrounded by innumerable smaller personages, 
acolytes or secondary manifestations of himself, but painted 
with all the delicacy djA finesse of the pure Indian tradition. 

The frescoes in a small temple in the ruins of the royal 
palace which is dedicated to Samvara (bDe mc’og) are con- 
sidered by Tucci to be the next in importance in Guge art. 
He refers particularly to a beautiful group of goddesses in the 
suite of the tutelary god and mentions gigantic ’’ gilt bronze 
statues of Buddhas, It would be interesting to know their 
exact dimensions and where they were cast. 

The last vestiges of the early Indo-Tibetan school, it seems, 
are to be found in the red ’’ temple built at a time when 
the province of Guge had been taken over by the king of 
Ladakh, Sen ge rnam rgyl. Here again were found '' gigantic ’’ 
statues as well as frescoes, where the interest of the artists 
seems to have been concentrated on the decorations of the 
thrones, canopies, and cornices, and although such 
characteristic Indian motives as rampant lions and winged 
horses were frequent, they were treated in pure Indian style* 
without trace of Chinese influence so apparent in later Tantric 
paintings in Tibet. 

Unfortunately, when Tucci reached Tsaparang, there 
remained only ruins of its glorious past. The temples, 
monuments of Indo-Tibetan art of inestimable value, had 
been desecrated and abandoned. Splendid frescoes, some of 
them painted with a profusion of gold ornaments, had been 
damaged and are still in danger of destruction from leakage 
in the temple roofs. 

In one of the smaller temples, which Tucci believes to be 
unique, the polychromed figures in relief that adorned the 
mandalas on the walls had fallen and were found by him in a 
rubbish heap. He carefully sorted them out and, with the 
help of lithurgical manuals, as well as taking for guide the 
Method of the Mystical Realization of Samvara by Siddha lui 
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pa with its glossary by Tson k’a pa, be was able to reconstitute 
the mandalas and replace each deity in bis allotted place. 

It is interesting to learn tbat Tucci bas found forms of 
deities unknown in tbe Buddhist pantbeon wbicb be bas not 
been able to identify to bis satisfaction. Are they unknown 
manifestations of known deities or forms of deities as yet 
unknown to us ? At any rate, it is to be hoped tbat Tucci 
will be able to establish a Tibetan pantheon and at tbe same 
time reveal to us tbe bidden meaning of tbe mandalas wherein 
tbe unknown ” deities were placed. 

There is another interesting point wbicb remains for Tucci 
to elucidate, that is, tbe presence of tbe same group of Hindu 
deities among tbe Tantric Buddhist gods at Tsaparang that 
we find in the Buddhist Mandala of the Two Parts wbicb was 
brought to Japan from China by Kobo Daishi several centuries 
before the Indian artists executed tbe Tantric Buddhist 
frescoes at Tsaparang, 

A. 802, Alice Getty. 


Afghanistan — ^A Brief Survey. By Jamal-ud-Din Ahmad. 

10 X 7|, pp. XX + 160, ills. 67, maps 3. London : 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. 125. 6d. 

Jamal-ud-Din Ahmad and Muhammad Abdul Azm have 
written a useful book containing valuable information more 
especially as to the new order in Afghanistan. 

In their historical sketch, wbicb is somewhat compressed, 
they point out that their country was a great commercial 
centre in tbe ancient and medieval world and continued to be 
so until the modern development of sea-borne commerce. 
They also refer to the fact that, under the Timurid princes, 
Herat became a famous centre of art. 

The account of the rise of the present dynasty and what it 
is doing for Afghanistan is of greater importance, and we learn 
that Westernization is proceeding at a rate which is suitable 
to the mentality of an intensely fanatical, conservative, and 
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martial race (or rather medley of races), wliich, to a great 
extent, inliabit mountain valleys difficult of access, with 
hereditary dispositions to raid and to engage in feuds. Fair 
weather motor routes and the postal motor omnibuses are 
gradually widening the outlook of the people as in neighbouring 
Iran, while the firm but sympathetic government based on a 
disciplined and regularly paid army is ensuring the safety 
of the caravans — ^perhaps for the first time in Afghanistan. 
Verily, the old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

A . 835 . P. M. Sykes. 

India 

Origik AND Early History of Saivism in South India. 

By C. Y, Narayana Ayyar. Madras University 

Historical Series, No. 6. 10 X 7, pp. viii + 484. Madras : 

University of Madras, 1936. Es. 5, IO 5 . 

This work is chiefly devoted to the Saivism of South India, 
but the author includes a history of this religion from Vedic 
times. Its earliest form should perhaps be called Eudra- 
worship, for the author has no difficulty in showing that in 
the Vedic period no phallic element is present. Even the 
linga may not at first have had any such significance. This 
may be granted, but the author seems to hold that it properly 
has no such significance at all. The most he will admit is that 
‘Hhe few exceptions may really belong to a phallic tribe; 
this, however, has no bearing on the nature of ^iva and 
Saivism’’. There seems to be much more discussion and 
setting forth of opposing views needed before the question 
can be said to be thrashed out. He is no doubt justified in 
ignoring the evidence found in the Indus civilization 
when treating of the Vedic period. Whatever the time 
was when phallic worship came in, at least it was not in 
that period, even if such worship ultimately goes back to 
the Indus civilization. Again we ask how and where did it 
come in, but the author is silent. Even for the Vedic period 
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the different names of Eudra in different regions look like 
syncretism, but no explanation is offered. 

The greater part of the book deals with the lives and works 
of five great Nayanars. It is clearly written in a beautiful 
style, and should be an important contribution to our know- 
ledge of Tamil literature. Even here there appears to be gaps. 
The dates and works of these authors are fully treated, as 
well as their philosophy, which is expressly called Vedanta, 
but their relation to earlier doctrine is only sketched. If the 
work is to be called a history, can the Saiva agamas be ignored ? 
And are there no ^aiva sects that on moral grounds are looked 
upon with disapproval ? The author admits that the Saiva 
religion got into disrepute, but this was '' because a number 
of hypjocrites began to lead a very bad life in the name of 
religion and he instances a kapalika who got drunk. But 
this was not a part of his religion, and any religion may have 
cases of hypocrisy. There are very different charges brought 
against Saivism, and in the interests of comjileteness they 
cannot be ignored. But this is no reflection on the excellence 
of the treatment of the Saiva saints and their religion which 
the author has given. 

A . 738 . E. J. Thomas. 

The Kashmirian Atharva Veda. Books XVI and XVII. 
Edited with critical notes by Leroy Carr Barret, 
American Oriental Series, 9. lOJ x 6-|, pp. iv + 198. 
New Haven, Connecticut: American Oriental Society, 

:':;V.,1936. 

The canons of scholarship ordinarily discourage the publica- 
tion of a text based only on a single incorrect MS., but the 
Paippalada recension of the Atharvaveda differs so greatly 
from the ^aunaka recension, familiar to all of us, that the 
unusual value accruing to* it thereby makes it an exception 
to the rule. Dr. Barret has been at work on this text for over 
thirty years, and his task is now approaching completion, 
only three books being still outstanding. In the present volume 
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he has followed the same methods of editing as in the previous 
instalments, which appeared in the JAOS. ; and, though the 
readings often remain doubtful, he has proved that a usable 
text can be extracted from the MS., and he deserves every 
credit for the achievement. 

For the Sanskritist, however, who is not a Vedic specialist 
but who often has occasion to consult the Atharvaveda, this 
edition has the unfortunate defect of being unusable in the 
two respects that he requires without an inordinate amount of 
labour. To him the importance of this recension lies firstly 
in the variant readings which it gives of verses already known 
in the Vulgate, but which for the most part are not recorded 
in the Vedic Concordance, and secondly in the many new 
hymns and single verses. Owing to the different disposition 
of the two recensions it is necessary at present to look through 
fifteen numbers of the JAOS., as well as the present volume, 
to discover the whereabouts of parallel passages. Nor is it 
much easier to come at the new matter, part of which, the 
hitherto unknown philosophical hymns, may have considerable 
value for others besides Vedic scholars. Is it too much to 
hope that the entire work may be made accessible by the 
publication of the whole in volume form, by the provision of 
a concordance with the ^aunaka recension, and by a subject 
analysis of the new hymns ? 

A. 708. E. H. Johnston. ' 


Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines. Or Seven Books of 
Wisdom of the Great Path, according to the late Lama 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English rendering. Edited by 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz. 9 ' x 6|, pp. xxiv -j- 389, ills. 9. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1935. 16s. 

The present book is the third of a series of treatises on 
Tibetan yogaJ All three are editions of the English rendering 

^ The first and the second are : The Tibetan Book of the Dead^ 1927, 
and Tibet's Great Yogi Milarepa, 1928, Oxford University Press, both books 
being editions of the late Kazi Bawa-Samdup’s translations. 
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of yoga texts by Hs late Tibetan guru, Kazi Dawa-Samdup. 
Tbe editor’s object was '' to bring about amongst the peoples 
of tbe Western world a better understanding of some of tbe 
master-minds of Tibet and of India ” (p. viii), not by means of 
forced analogies but by throwing into relief tbe differences 
between, and tbe independent value of, both groups of culture. 
But besides having edited these important texts, most of which 
have been unknown in the West to this day, he has enriched 
and deepened them greatly by a general introduction as well as 
annotations which are the result of more than fifteen years of 
local researches and of oral teaching received during this 
time. As everywhere in the East, oral tradition is, even to-day, 
the true esoteric teaching in Tibet, while the texts merely 
serve exoteric purposes. 

In E.-W.’s introduction we find points like the following ; 

The joyous optimism of Buddhism ” (pp. 10 if.) ; jSTirvana 
is described as '' the cooling out of the three fires of desire ” 
(p. 8) ; '' The great yogin ... is said to be able to observe the 
life of micro-organisms in a way impossible for a scientist with 
a microscope ; or to study the nature of suns or planets or 
nebulae the most distant, which no telescope could ever 
reveal ” (p. 23). If this were the ease we would at last be in 
a position to check yogic results which, originally, had been 
obtained without the aid of instruments. 

Of the annotations, some merely explain terms that occur 
in the texts. Others are more representative of the personal 
views of the editor, who concedes to the West a superiority 
in the exact sciences, but tries to demonstrate in his 
annotations the infinitely greater advance of the East in the 
knowledge of psychic experience. Since Mr. Evans-Wentz 
in his trilogy has edited texts that are conceived from this 
highly developed yogic knowledge, and since, in his annota- 
tions, he has continually striven to throw light on the special 
significance of a world of thought hitherto neglected in the 
West, it is natural that he should have met with the universal 
and unreserved approval of all those who, in the West, have 
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set tbemselves the task to develop and explore, from all 
possible angles, the world of the irrational The success of 
his editions is, indeed, similar to that of Sir John Woodroffe’s 
work on the Tantra systems. 

A, 507, Betty Heimakn. 


ViJAYANAGARA SEXCENTENARY COMMEMORATION VOLUME. 
Published by the Vijayanagara Empire Sexcentenary 
Association, Dharwar, 1936. TJ X 10, pp. xiv + 380, 
ills. 45, figs. 7. Dharwar, 1936. 

The Vijayanagara Empire was thoroughly “ forgotten by 
Indians and Europeans alike when Eobert Sewell rescued it 
from oblivion in 1900. Sewell’s work bore fruit ; to him it is 
due that a generation later this volume of 32 essays by 
many Indian scholars and one European celebrates the 
600th anniversary of the founding of the city. 

Detailed discussion of each article is impossible in a short 
notice, and it would be. invidious to pick and choose. The 
book is more coherent than the usual Festschrift, Articles 
Nos. 1, 2, and 9 are of a general character ; Nos. 11 and 12 
deal with the vexed question of origins ; Nos. 14 to 19 
specialke in the reign of Ehishna Eaya ; No. 27 concerns the 
capitals ; Nos. 13 and 24 the Tamil and Kongu provinces ; 
No. 21 the daughter state of Keladi ; Nos. '9 and 10 Maratha 
repercussions. The Hinduism of the period is treated in 
No. 3, Jainism in No. 6. Literature is surveyed generally 
in No. 4 (Telugu), No. 26 (Sanskrit), and No. 30 (Kanarese), 
and particular works figure in Nos. 17, 20, and 32. Art under 
Krishna Eaya is dealt with in No. 16 ; painting in Nos. 6 
and 7 ; music in Nos. 28 and 31. Economic conditions find 
place only under Krishna Eaya (No. 18). The imperial 
coinage is summarized and figured in No. 8. It is curious 
that though most of the plates illustrate the architectural 
monuments in which the period was so prolific, only one 
building, the unique Vidyasankara Temple at Sringeri, is 
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described (Fo; 25). TMs is scant justice for a noble art, but 
in otlier respects this volume, which is extremely well printed, 
is a fitting tribute to one of the greatest of Dravidian Empires. 
. ono ' ' E. J. EiCHAEBS. 


The Test oe a Man, being the Purusapankm of Vidyapati 
Thakkura, translated into English by Sir George 
A. Grierson. Oriental Translation Fund, Vol. 33. 
8f X 6f ; pp. XX + 194. London : The Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1935. 

Vidyapati, court poet to the Simha kings of Mitliila in the 
fifteenth century and famous for his Maithil! Krsna-lyrics, 
wrote also a variety of Sanskrit works. The PunimpanJcm 
is a collection of forty-four tales illustrating the qualities — 
courage, generosity, piety, acquired skill, etc. — which dis- 
tinguish a true man from a two-footed animal. The form, 
is that of the great classical fable-books, simple prose narrative 
interspersed with gnomic verses, but the characters and 
incidents are taken from contemporary or recent history, and 
several well-known Hindu and Muslim rulers are mentioned. 
Sir George Grierson’s translation is complete, except for a few 
expurgations, faithful, and readable ; his introduction gives 
an interesting account of the author and liis times ; and he 
has explained in footnotes the historical and geographical 
references. We are grateful to the veteran Indologist for this 
further proof of his all-embracing scholarship and undiminished 
activity. 

Rylands. 


Rise oe the Sikh Power. By N. K. Sinha. x 6f , 
pp. ix + 240, map 1. Calcutta : University Press, 
1936. 

This little book is a useful and careful contribution to the 
history of a little known period of Indian history. There is 
no more obscure episode in the history of Northern India 
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than that of the disintegration of the Northern Subahs of 
the Mughal Empire after the virtual collapse of the Delhi 
monarchy which followed the invasion of Nadir Shah. Sir J, N. 
Sarkar has dealt with the topic in his Decline and Fall of the 
Mughal Empire, but only as part of a general survey. Mr. Sinha 
has concentrated on events in Northern India and has given 
us a connected narrative— so far as it is possible to be 
connected— of events in that area in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The authorities are not many and some 
of them are of little value, but the author in his bibliography 
clearly indicates what is likely to be of value to any later 
investigator. On the English side, apart from the o£S.cial 
correspondence, there is little but Forster’s Travels, and, 
while these are interesting enough reading, their historical 
value is distinctly doubtful. Much more importance, however, 
may be attached to an examination of the coins of the period, 
and the author has wisely made use of Whitehead’s catalogue 
of coins in the Lahore Museum. 

The personality of the principal figure in North Indian 
affairs during most of the period — Ahmed Shah Abdali— is 
a matter of much interest. Many historians have represented 
him as a mere freebooter, of the type of many other invaders 
of India, such as Mahmud of Ghazni. Mr. Sinha takes a 
different view, and, to quote his own words: In reality 
Ahmad Shah was a statesman as much as he was a soldier, 
and this fact should be noted to the credit of the Sikhs that 
they were successful against one who was not a mere 
adventurer, but a brilliant soldier and a clear-sighted states- 
man, with a firm grasp of the realities of the situation.” 

Upon the anvil of Afghan invasions the foundations of the 
Sikh hegemony in the Punjab were hammered out, and, in 
no part of the area was this more apparent than in the Cis- 
Sutlej tracts, where the striking personality of Ala Singh 
secured the comparative independence of the greater part of 
this territory and made its history very different from that of 
the Trans-Sutlej. There the gradual weakening of the Afghan 
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control and the ebb of the Mahratta wave of invasion from 
the South made possible the development of the various 
Misls. But it was inevitable that these organizations, though 
trained by years of ruthless warfare to make common cause 
against the Mussulman, should by their very origin and 
training, develop such a turbulent and truculent spirit that, 
once the Afghan authority collapsed, they were bound to 
quarrel among themselves. But for the advent of Ranjit 
Singh and his establishment of a general control over the 
Khalsa, this period of internecine strife might have gone on 
for many more years. With all his faults it is to the credit of 
Ranjit Singh that he managed to bind these discordant units 
into a coherent state. 

Warren Hastings had realized that, with the advent of this 
new theocracy, a new power had arisen in Northern India, and 
he predicted its ultimate ascendancy there in a series of minutes 
to the Court of Directors, which are quoted by the author. 
Later, in the time of Cornwallis, it became a matter for con- 
sideration as to whether it would not be worth while to utilize 
this new military element for the Company's own service. 
Cornwallis called for a report on the subject in 1787, but this 
commented so adversely upon the Sikh incapacity for discipline 
that the matter went no further. To quote Mr. Sinha : “ Not 
until the successful military reforms of Ranjit Singh was this 
myth dispelled, and the Anglo-Sikh campaigns of the 
nineteenth century definitely established the fact that the 
Sikh was pre-eminently a disciplined soldier." 

A, 799, H. L. 0. Garbett. 


Historical Geography of Sind. Part II. By M. B. 
PiTHAWALA. 10 X 6|, pp. 62. Karachi, 1936. 

We have not been favoured with Part I of this work. 
The present issue, however, begins from the Prehistoric Period. 
Little effort is made to trace the physical changes in Sind, 
which have been very considerable owing to the growth of 
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the Delta, the divagations and disappearances of rivers, and, 
probably, the increase in desiccation. On these points one 
would have expected more reference to the work of Eaverty 
and Haig than a brief mention in a footnote. The author is 
more concerned with what he calls the Human Geography, 
Although, however, the aboriginal tribes are mentioned, no 
effort is made to trace the most marked and characteristic 
of these tribes, the present Muhanas, undoubtedly identical 
or closely connected with the Mianas of Kathiawar. This 
people was probably responsible for the old towns named 
Minnagar in both Sind and Kathiawar, and for the term Miani, 
still applied to their fishing villages in Sind, but formerly 
having a wider meaning, as shown by the Port of Miani in 
the Porbandar State. Although a reference is made to the 
reading of the Mohenjo Daro seals propounded by Father 
H. Heras, it is not stated that he believes that he has found 
reference to a people called Minas, and their city Minur. The 
little book gives a correct picture of the physical characteristics 
of the Province and contains some useful notes regarding 
ancient sites discovered since Mohenjo Daro was closed. 

A . 880 . P. K. Cabell. 

The Bubbhacarita or Acts of the Buddha. Two Parts, 
10 X 6|. Part I : Sanskrit text edited by E. H. 
JoHKSTON, pp. xxii + 166. Part II : Cantos I to XIV 
translated from the original Sanskrit supplemented by 
the Tibetan version, together with an introduction and 
notes, by E. H. Johnston, pp. xcviii + 232. Panjab 
University Oriental Publications Xos. 31 and 32. 

The Buddha’s Mission and Last Journey : Buddha- 
cartta XV to XXVIII. Translated by E. H. Johnston. 
Reprint (pp. 128) from Acta Orientalia, vol. xv (1937). 
Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press, 1930. 

There is hardly another work in the whole range of the 
classical Sanskrit literature for the restitution and under- 
standing of which so many scholars have collaborated as for 
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tHat of this grandest acMevement of the greatest poet of 
Buddhism, the Bnddhacarita of Asvaghosa. Nearly half a 
century has elapsed since interest in it was roused by Sylvaiii 
Levy and Cowell, and, like these, most of those who sub- 
sequently contributed their share to the difficult task— 
Leumann, Boelitlingk, Kielhorn, Speyer, Binot, Gawrohski, 
Hultzsch, Cappeller— are no longer among the living now that 
the editor and translator of the Saundarananda has presented 
us with a new edition and translation of the B.C. which it 
will be difficult to surpass. We have before us : (1) a new 
critical edition of what is preserved of the original Sanskrit 
text, i.e. without those parts (included in the editio princeps) 
which were composed to heal the already mutilated text, 
and, consequently, beginning with canto i, stanza 8 (missing 
in CowelFs edition) and ending with xiv, 31 (= Cowell xiv, 32) 
of the original ; and (2) a translation of the whole original 
B.C., viz. from the Sanskrit so far as preserved and for the 
rest from the Tibetan and the Chinese. There was, as will be 
remembered, already the complete translation from the 
Chinese by Samuel Beal (1883) and the incomplete one from 
the Tibetan by Friedrich Weller who edited and translated 
only cantos i to xvii (1926, 1928). For the last eleven cantos 
(xviii to xxviii), then, Johnston had to do pioneer work based, 
as he informs us, on his coUatioij. of “ the India Office copy 
with an admirable rotograph of the red Peking edition ’’ of 
the Tibetan, and the Taisho Issaikyo edition of the Chinese 
translation. As J.’s translation volume extends already 
beyond the preserved Sanskrit text (viz. up to the end of 
canto xiv), it seems regrettable that the remaining cantos, 
instead of being appended to it, have been published in a 
journal. In both, edition and translation, the counting of the 
verses is that of the Tibetan version and thus partly not the 
same as Cowell’s, 

For the edition, the chief authority has been the roto- 
graphic reproduction (referred to as '' A ’’) belonging to the 
Trustees of the Max Muller Fund, and unfortunately far 
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from perfect ’’, of tlxe manuscript preserved in Katliinandu 
from wMch tlie tliree modern MSS. in Europe can be shown 
to descend. The editor gives a description of its peculiarities, 
and assigns it to about a.d. 1300. His second authority was 
necessarily the Tibetan translation, which proved to be of 
invaluable help. '' The translator clearly had at his command 
a MS. that belonged to the same textual tradition as A, but 
in general was superior, despite a certain proportion of inferior 
readings.” In but a few cases the indications of the Chinese 
translation could be accepted against the Sanskrit and the 
Tibetan. The new edition, according to the synopsis on 
p. xvii, leaves out as spurious the verses ed. Cowell i, 1-24, 
26-8, 44-5 ; xiii, 73 ; and xiv, 21 ; while adding fifteen 
verses unlmown to Cowell. The apparatus criticus does not 
mention all conjectures made, but only the few accepted by 
the editor without authority from any of the sources, and, 
secondly, a small selection in the case of passages which 
remain doubtful. 

The far more bulky translation volume contains much in its 
copious footnotes which belongs to editing rather than trans- 
lating, and is, indeed, intended to be read along with the 
edition. It gives also a list, complete so far as I can see, of 
“ books and articles dealing whoUy or largely with the Buddha- 
carita ” and a second one of other material used by the 
editor ; further an alphabetical index of Sanskrit words and 
names and, finally, a few Addenda and Corrigenda. The 
notes prove the immense labour undergone by their author 
in ten years of preparation '‘’by reading with one eye on 
Asvaghosa’ sworks everything published in Sanskrit or Pali 
that might throw any light on obscure passages ” (Edition, 
Preface, p. vi) ; and so does the brilliant Introduction, dealing 
in four parts with the life and works of A^vaghosa and with 
A. " the Buddhist ”, " the scholar,” and " the poet ”. 

The third part of J.’s work was the most difficult one 
because, for it, nothing of the Sanskrit original was available. 
Convinced that there are "few verses or even pddas which 
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can be put back into Sanskrit with any degree of certainty 
J. has wisely chosen as his general method '' to translate the 
Tibetan in the light of the Chinese ", adding here and there in 
brackets the Sanskrit words so far as recognizable, and marking 
with an asterisk all verses found in the Tibetan but missing 
in the Chinese. This part contains two cantos (xviii and xxvi) 
which, being about the earliest specimens we possess of 
dialectics in a modern form, are of great interest for the 
history of the evolution of Indian thought 

How far this largely conjectural third part and those 
portions of the second that have also not the support of the 
Sanskrit are successful the reviewer, ignorant of the Chinese 
and for the Tibetan confined to Weller’s incomplete edition, 
must leave to others to decide. The Sanskrit part, on the 
other hand, appears to him to leave practically no room for 
improvement so long as no new manuscript is discovered. The 
translation of this part is also excellent ; but naturally some- 
thing remains to be done here for the better understanding of 
a number of passages. The following are a few suggestions 
concerning verses of some parts given special attention to by 
the reviewer. 

i, 20. Taihdgatotfddagunena = by the virtue of his birth 

in this fashion" looks to me highly improbable. If (in con- 
nection with Asita’s visit) the child can by anticipation of its 
future be called (i, 49) and sfeyahhetuhamhpafah 

(Saund., ii, 56) (see my review in OLZ,, 1936, p. 456), the 
word tathdgata may well have the ordinary meaning here. 
I would also not supply yasya, but rather see a new beginning 
here (as, in i, 16, tasya saumye taken up by yam gauravat in 
17), yasya in 21 taking up tathdgata understood as tathdgatasya, 

ii, 51. '' . . . honoured and intoned the holy chants of 

Svayambhu " and footnote. Here J., as former translators, 
has erred, in my opinion. Arcayitm is simply a metrical 
substitute for arcane^ arcdhdle, as arciTcam is a makeshift for 
stotram and svdyambhuvam for prdjdpatyam. Asvaghosa, 
a learned Brahman writing for a circle in which Brahmanical 
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learning and ideas are supreme^’ (Introd., p. xv), cannot have 
thought of the king as chanting Vedic hTnms, and there is no 
good sense in assuring that he '' honoured ’’ them. Neither a 
'' panegyric song (or mantra) emanated from Svayambhii” 
(Tib.) = '' il Veda rivelato da Svayambhu ” (FormicH) nor 
" Vedic texts to Svayambhu ’’ (Cowell) can be meant, but only 
(cf. E. Schmidt) a non-Vedic song of praise to the father of 
manldnd. Traiisl. omits futrastUtaye. 

ix, 3. So far as my personal experience goes, a Hindu saint, 
when receiving in his dSrama a worldly visitor even of the 
highest rank, is always seated and never rises to salute him. 
Transl. therefore : " They did reverence to the Brahman and 
were themselves duly saluted by him, and, having been given 
seats, explained, putting the matter briefly, their business to 
the Bhargava seated before them.’’ The saint, in audience, 
occupies a raised seat, while the visitors are sitting on mats. 

ix, 21. Both uhho'fi and ubJiau'pi are, of course, impossible, 
but ubhe'pi is explicable by a dim remembrance of Vedic 
usage by one who, like A., had a certain knowledge of the 
Veda and regard for its language ; cf. Whitney, § 138gr 
(atho’si), and the Vedic treatment of the verbal duals in -e 
as not pragrhya. In d, vittddhipatyam is surely a corrupt 
reading ; the original must have had either cittddhipatyam 
(observe yatmdm in ix, 18) or vidyddhipatyam, 
ix, 38. sarvaJcdldn cannot be correct ; read sarvakdlam 
(suggested for Tib. by Weller) which facilitates also 
(graphically) the restoration of the following syllable as read 
by J. — harsati is confirmed by neither Tib. nor Chin, both of 
which point to the meaning " pervades ” and thus, possibly, 
to muTCchati, 

ix, 50 c-d. I cannot believe in rdjydhgitdh nor in " stained 
by kingship ”, but think that A. must be corrupt here and T 
right (anvitdh or, rather, dsritdh). In dl miss in the original 
the word for " reached I should translate : "... abiding 
by kingship . . , they deluded themselves with a non-final 
liberation ” (cf. xii, 69 and 79 ; moksa- for mokse or anaisthike 
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for anaisthika-, metri causa). To vd bhrtendnyatvdt I prefer 
vdbhrtendriyatvdt m coimected with both the preceding and 
the following. 

ix, 51. It is unintelligible how ndham, if this was the original 
reading, could have become moham,, and very unlikely that 
T should have overlooked the negation and kept only aham 
= bdag (m). Still, if Weller’s suggestion to read so' ham be 
accepted, aniscayena would have to be connected with 
praviviksur (d), which means a duranvaya of the boldest kind. 
The text, then, remains doubtful, though the scribe’s emenda- 
tion (conjecture) ndham is undoubtedly captivating. 

xi, 60. I would translate: For, that this (fickleness of 
the young and steadiness of the old) is no fixed rule, can be 
quickly recognized : as well may old age be volatile and youth 
constant,” or (with adhrtimat through Sandhi) : . old 

age too may be volatile and youth inconstant,” but the former 
(hinting at the decline of will power through physical infirmity) 
appears to be better. For eapalam as synonymous with 
slgJiram, tvaritam, etc., see Amarakosa, i, 68, and compare the 
etymology of English quick, 

A . 673 , 737 , F. OxTO SCHEADEE. 


- La Laxgue Beaj (Dialecte de Mathuea). By Dhieendea 
Vaema. 10 X 6, pp. vi + 135, map 1. Paris : Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1935. Frs. 35. 

This monograph by the Director of Hindi Studies in 
Allahabad University is apparently a thesis for the doctorate 
of the University of Paris. It has been written under the 
supervision of Professor Jules Bloch and furnishes a good 
example of the valuable results which may be obtained by the 
collaboration of the east and the west. In this case the personal 
knowledge of an Indian language possessed by an educated 
man who speaks it as his mother tongue has been directed 
and guided by an accomplished European scholar. The 
fruit of this collaboration is seen in all parts of the book. 
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The author belongs to a biggish village about 150 miles 
east of Delhi ; he is a member of the Hindustani Academy 
and one of the editors of the Hindi quarterly published by it. 
He is able to bring to his study a close acquaintance with the 
country and an intimate speaking knowledge of the language. 

The introduction of 48 pages is full of useful and interesting 
information not only about the country and its population, but 
about the language which is described from the earliest times 
almost to the present day. The account of the language deserves 
close study, for it includes in addition to the language proper 
a survey of the literature with notes on the principal writers. 
Far too little is known of what Indians think of their language 
and literature. What they have written — and it increases 
in volume every month — is largely confined to Hindi publica- 
tions which few Europeans have the inclination or ability 
to read. 

The second and larger part of the book is devoted to the 
grammar, including the phonology, accidence, and sjimtax 
of both old and modern Braj. 

Every student of the language, if he can read French, 
should possess this book, for it contains much information 
which is not readily obtainable elsewhere. 

A . 574 . T. GrAHAME BaILEY. 

Ram Carit Manas : Tunsi Dls’s Ramayan. Edited by 
Ram Nare^ TripIthi, with translation and notes. 
First edition, 9|- X pp. 1,624, plates 6. Allahabad : 
Hindi Mandir Press, 1935. Rs. 55. 

The Hindi world owes a great deal to the editor of this 
volume. He has written poems, plays, short stories, and a 
book of jokes and humorous tales ; he has edited six books 
of Hindi verse, and is the author of a book on how to write 
poetry ; he has brought out an edition of Bhusan, the great 
poet of vlr ms, he is well known for literary criticism, and he 
has compiled a Hindustani Dictionary which pays special 
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attention to the current language* Of his collections of verse 
three are devoted to village poetry and songs. These give a 
splendid idea of what Indian villagers think and love. 

He has placed us still further under an obligation by this 
commentary and translation of Tulsi Das’s Eamayan. The 
text is that of the Nagari Pracarini Sabha published a few 
years ago, nearly, but not quite, the same as that employed 
by Sliyam Sundar Das in his translation. 

The introductory matter extends to well over 300 pages ; 
it contains a long account of Tulsi Das’s life and work, his 
personal characteristics, his popularity, and the honour paid 
to his writings. A useful list is given of all the Arabic and 
Persian words in his works. From this we see that the Eamayan 
has 62 and the Kavitavali 136. There are notes on other 
translations and commentaries. 

Though the editor rightly insists that Earn Carit Manas 
is quite different to the Sanskrit Eamayana, he claims that 
there are echoes in it of between 200 and 250 Sanskrit works 
(pp. 137-160). 

On pp. 171-4 are given 162 lines which are commonly heard 
in the everyday conversation of both villagers and townspeople, 
both learned and unlearned. 

The translation is simple and good, not overloaded with 
Sanskrit words in the manner loved of many pandits. 

This brief notice may serve to draw attention to a work 
of great merit. 

A . 683 . T. Grahame Bailey. 

Some Aspects op Muslim AnMiNiSTRATioisr. By E. P. 
Tbipathi. 8| X 5|, pp. vi + 408. Allahabad : Indian 
Press, Ltd., 1936, 

The title of this book, though sufficiently explicit in India, 
where it was published, may mislead scholars in other 
countries : it deals not with Islamic administration in general, 
but only with developments in India up to the reign of Akbar ; 
and its scope is limited to three institutions, kingship, the 
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vazdraty and the revenue. The book has been waiting for a 
publisher for ten years, and has not been brought up to date : 
thus it ignores the third volume of the Cambridge History of 
India (1928), and (except for an inserted footnote) my study 
of the Agrarian System of Moslem India (1929). Of the three 
divisions, the first is decidedly the best, for the chroniclers 
were usually careful to give the facts regarding each succession 
to the throne, and the author has stated them clearly. The 
development of ministers and ministries is a more difficult 
subject, for the available information is fragmentary, and the 
reconstruction offered by the author is not always convincing. 
The treatment of the revenue system suffers from the absence 
of any sustained attempt to interpret the technical terms ; 
and, not to go into wearisome detail, I may say briefly that 
I prefer my own version of the story in the somewhat numerous 
points where it differs from that put forward by Dr. Tripathi. 
In scholarship the book is not entirely immaculate : the 
facile acceptance of Mut as a loan-word from Marathi (p. 256) 
ignores the two Perso-Axabic letters with which it is written ; 
the definition (on the same page) of chaudharis as revenue- 
collectors can scarcely be accepted; while the statement 
(p. 313, n.) that in the phrase dah qdnungo the latter word 
'' is singular and not plural ” as Jarrett translated it will not 
appeal to Persian grammarians. There is a useful index, and 
the number of misprints is not large by Indian standards. 

A. 790. W. H. Moeeland. 


The Dhammapada. By Irving Babbitt, late Professor of 
Prench Literature, Harvard University. Translated 
from the Pali with an Essay on Buddha and the Occident, 
pp. xii + 123, New York, London : Oxford University 
Press, 1936. 

Save as an act of piety, it was regrettable that yet one more 
of the upwards of a dozen translations of this classic should 
have been added to, especially in that the translation is of 
past years, and is not of such a new grov.i;h as could benefi.t 
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by liglit tiLrown on the text by recent discoveries, and historical 
research. It is the work of a liUrateur, not of an historical 
scholar. No significance, to take only the first verses, is seen in 
the fairly obvious gloss superposed on these, betraying the later 
interest in a new psychology of '' mind ’’ as a corpus of 
uniformities, coming betiveen the man, as acting '' with mind 
(mmasa) as well as with body. And so we get not a literal, 
old-world rendering of manopuhbangamd dhammd : — 

Things are forerun by mind. ... 

but a present-day Englishing : All that we are is the result 
of what we have thought'^ And so on. . . . The late author had 
compiled notes hereto. And, with so thoughtful and relatively 
independent-minded a writer, these might have been more 
useful than the translation. Such is the Essay that follows : in it 
we have another case of a man knowing his subject relatively 
at second hand, and, steeped in European culture, appearing 
less subservient to the acceptance of monastic Buddhist 
formulas than are most Indologists. It is true that, by him too, 
any and every phrase in the Suttas imputed to '' the Buddha 
is referred to as Buddha relates ”, or ‘'the Buddha’s 
own phrase ”, But there comes also a respite when \ve read 
(p, 73), “ the Buddhist inclines to . . the Buddhist com- 
mentators give what they conceive to be. . . This is ever 
so much better, and one breathes more freely. 

For me the essay is chiefly interesting as it infers that 
“in its essence Buddhism is ... a psychology of desire ” 
(he means “ will ”), and that “ knowledge in matters religious 
waits upon will”. Whether, if unacknowledged, it was I 
who led him to this — ^I don’t find it in any other among us 
translators of Dhammapada— or whether it was his own 
discernment, it is good to see it. 

I wonder whether the unpublished notes contained the 
interesting coincidence between Dh. ver. 112 and a sentence 
by the Spanish mystic, Diego de Estella, which I have just 
read : — 
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Dhp. (? 500 B.c.) : Better than that he live an hundred years 
a sluggish life of energy sunk low, 
were it to live but for a single day 
as man of strongly stirred up energy. 

Diego (a.I). 1624-1678) : A single day of fervent service is 
worth more than 100 days of lukewarm 
and lazy service. 

To which I would venture to add : How surely do men of 
vision bring man near to fellowman ! To show this is the best 
task for litemteurs, at least until they come to see religions in 
historical perspective. 

A . 679 - C. A. F. Ehys Davids. 


The Indian Travels oe Apollonius oe Tyana. By St. Jarl 
Carpentier. Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska 
Vetenskaps-Samfuiidet i Uppsala. 29.3. 9| x 6, pp. 66, 
Leipzig : Otto Harrassowitz, 1934. 

In this study of The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana 
the late Professor Carpentier examines their historical value 
and concludes that part, at least, may go back to a traveller 
who had been through Afghanistan and as far as Taxila but 
no farther. Whether the traveller was Darius, the com- 
panion of Apollonius, it is impossible to say. It is probably 
better to regard the work as written in the style of the Travels 
of Sir John Mandeville, and consider the parts which occasion- 
ally appear to be correct as coming from common knowledge of 
India, on lack of evidence that the author had actually been 
there. 


A , 355 . 


J. Allan, 
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The Dynastic Histoby op Northebn India : Early 
Medieval Period. VoL II. By H. C. Ray. 10 x 6|-, 
pp. xxiii + 634 (= pp. 665-1298), maps 10. Calcutta : 
University Press, 1936. 155. 

Dr. Ray in this volume well maintains the high standard 
of the first part of his great work {see review in this Journal^ 
1933, p. 982). In eight chapters he traces the history of the 
Candellas, Haihayas,' Kachwahas, Paramaras, Caulukyas, 
Cauhans, Tomaras, and Guhilots as derived from their 
inscriptions, the Jain traditions, Muslim histories and coins. 
His collection of material is exhaustive, and on doubtful 
matters his presentation of differing views is fair while his 
own decisions are put forward modestly and in a maimer to 
convince. The narrative is fully supported by references to 
the original authorities and use of the book is facilitated by 
a good index and copious cross-references. A large folding 
synchronistic table is particularly valuable, and a series of 
maps illustrates the volume. 

The work offers few occasions for criticism, but some 
suggestions may be made for a second edition. It is hardly 
necessary to assume from the mentions of the Kha&s and 
of Bhota that Yasovarman reached the borders of Kashmir 
and Tibet (pp. 674, 676). The Khasa race was found in 
Garhwal, and the northern part of Kumaun is known as 
Bhot. In the account of the Kalacuris of Tuihmana a reference 
should be made to the coins of three of their rulers published 
in pp. 254-6. Coins of Ganapati of Narwar, said not 

to be known (p. 834, n. 1), have been published by Cunningham 
{Med, India, No. 10, p. 93), and in Nu7n, Supp,, xxxiii, p. 84, 
while the known dates on Asalia’s coins run as far as 1349 
(== A.D. 1292), vide Num, Supp., xl, p. 6, and do not stop at 
1336 as stated at p. 1103. Two coins of Siddha Raja, found 
at Pandwaha in the Jhansi district, are probably connected 
with his indecisive contest with the Gandella Madanavarman, 
and were published in Nmn, Snpp,, vii, p. 51. 
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At p. 1038 Dr. Ray gives a full description of tlie interesting 
inscription from Verawal which was first published by Dr. 
Hultzsch in LA., xi, p. 241. But neither authority has referred 
to its importance as confirming an item in the list of kings 
of Harmuz given by Pedro de Texeira from a work now lost. 
While the inscription mentions an Amir Rukunadina as 
reigning on the coast of Haramuja in the year a.h. 662 (mis- 
printed 622 at p. 1038), Texeira speaks {Hakluyt., p. 168) 
of Amir Eoknadin Mahmud, son of Hamed, in whose time 
Harmuz throve greatly. ... He reigned thirty-five years and 
died in the year of the Hyzara 676, that is, a.d. 1278 
Dr. Ray is inclined to doubt the genuineness of a coin 
published by Ojha in Num. Supp., xl, p. 14, and assigned by 
him to Kalabhoja known as Vappa or Voppa. A rather 
similar coin was first read by Hoernle as ^ri Dhairyya Raja 
(Progs. 1881, p. 39), and then by me as Sri Vighraha 

(Num. Supp., i, p. 2). A. K. Ghosh prefers Ojha’s reading 
to either of the others (Num. Chron., 1933, p. 139), but I 
still think that Vighraha is correct, and would now assign it 
to one of the four Cahumana rulers of that name. The 
representation on the coin of a cow and calf is paralleled 
by the Sevadi inscription of a much later date which is 
mentioned at p. 1114. 

Dr. Ray ends his book with an excellent vsumming up of the 
decline of Rajput power and the gradual penetration of 
northern India by Muslims and promises a short volume 
expanding these views which should be very welcome to 
students. One topic which will deserve fuller treatment is 
the question whether a difference in tactics facilitated the 
Muslim success. In much later contests success was sometimes 
achieved by “ Mlecchas through their taking advantage 
of the Hindu custom of relaxation and expecting a meal about 
midday. 


R. Burn. 
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Cera Kings of the Sangam Period. By K. G. Sesha Aiyar. 

9 X 6, pp. vii + 183. London : Luzac and Co., 1937. 6.9. 

This is a work bearing on the history of the Ceras during 
the period covered by the so-called Sangam literature of 
Tamil. This is a body of literature which has come down to 
us in a number of well-known collections, being quoted from 
time to time as authority for literary and other purposes by 
Tamil writers from a very early period. The collections that 
have come down to us happen to be more or less selections 
from a large mass of fugitive literature, generally taken to 
be illustrative of various modes of literary expression, both 
of feeling and action. Several of them are directly addressed 
and dedicated to patrons, monarchs, or chieftains according 
to circumstances, and make incidental references to con- 
temporary events of importance. If they are carefully studied, 
classified, and arranged in order of priority and posteriority, 
it is possible to reconstruct the history of the Geras of that 
period who played their own important part, and are even 
sometimes indirectly referred to by classical writers, as a 
brisk commerce had long been established between the Malabar 
coast and the West. 

Mr. Sesha Aiyar, who is thoroughly qualified for the 
task, has made an attempt to build up that history in the 
first 122 pages of this little book. He takes one poem, the 
Padirruppattu, “The ten tens,’^ all of them addressed to 
Cera kings as the basis, and draws information from other 
sources to supplement what is found in this classic. This 
work ought certainly to deal with ten Gera kings, but as the 
poems relating to the first and the last are lost, it actually 
deals only with eight. The order of succession of these rulers 
is not placed in the work altogether beyond doubt ; but it is 
possible by a careful study to evolve some kind of an order 
from this work itself, and from information available in other 
works regarding rulers of other kingdoms contemporary 
with them, as well as the chieftains on the one hand, and the 
poets who composed poems in celebration of them. Mr. Sesha 
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Aiyar finds it possible to arrange them in chronological order, 
and has set them down in two tables. He arranges them as 
the Geras who held rule over Vanji (generally identified with 
Cranganore, Kodungolur), which in the course of its history 
found it necessary to set up a viceroyalty in the north, in 
Tondi; sometimes distinguished as Kuttuvan Tondi (Tondi 
of the Geras) to distinguish it from a Tondi on the east coast 
in the Cola territory called Solan Tondi. Somewhat later in 
that history the conquest eastwards, which had begun at an 
early date, extended so far as to necessitate a viceroyalty at 
Tagadur in the Salem district, the modern Dharmapuri. 
That is also included. The ruler of this in the early age is 
loiown by the term '' Adihaman a contemporary and the 
much favoured patron of the poetess Avvai, a number of 
whose poems to him are incorporated in this collection. 
She is said to have gone on an embassy from this Adihaman 
to Tondaman Ilan-Tiraiyan, which establishes an important 
chronological link. In this name, Adihaman, Mr. Sesha 
Aiyar seems to find an equivalent of the Satiyaputra of the 
Asoka edicts. While philologically Adihaman may be derivable 
from Satiyaputra, it may not perhaps be quite safe to build 
upon this possible identification as yet. 

Mr. Sesha Aiyar has interspersed his historical account 
with a number of extracts from the poems, several of which 
are rendered into poetical English, which adds considerably 
to the interest of the book. 

The most important subject of investigation, however, in a 
study of this kind is the actual age of the works on the basis of 
which this history of the Geras is constructed. Mr. Sesha Aiyar 
has devoted special attention to this question, which he deals 
with in a separate chapter, Ghapter yill, Chronology of the 
^angam Geras. The arrangement that he has come to seems 
on the whole satisfactory from many points of view, corre- 
sponding as this period does to the period of the prosperous 
commerce between the Malabar coast and the Eoman Empire. 
But in the determination of the actual age of these works 
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lie covers ground wMch lias already received miicli attention, 
lie Hmself having taken an important part in the discussion. 

Writing of Cera history, he has naturally to draw from the 
twin classics of Tamil, Silapjpadhihdmm d^xiA Mcmi/nielchalai^ 
in regard to the date of which, at any rate as regards the latter, 
there has been much difference of opinion. Scholars are not 
yet agreed about it. He holds to the view that these works 
are of about the same age as the Sangam 'works. It is rather 
difficult to refute that view, and the objection that lias 
been urged by Professor Jacobi and others in regard to the 
affiliation of the Buddhist logic of ManimeMalai to the 
Nydyapmvesa of Dignaga may be surmounted by the 
assumption that the chapter underwent a revision at some 
later period to bring it up to date, 'vffiich is cjiiite possible, 
having regard to the fact that we have now more or less 
complete editions of the work Nydyapravem. The cumulative 
effect, however, of various lines of evidence seems to indicate 
an early age for the two wmrks, and the separation of the one 
from the other by any great length of time seems almost 
impossible, having regard to the character and contents of 
the works themselves. On the whole, Mr. Sesha Aiyar has 
made an important addition to the study of that important 
epoch of South Indian literary history known as the Sangam 
period. 

S. Krishnasw^ami Aiyangar. 

A . 852 . 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

Foundations of Chinese Musical Art. By J. H. Levis. 
9| X 7, pp. idii + 233, pL 1. Peiping, 1936. 215. 

The author of this book has pointed out that his relations 
with Chinese music dated from his earliest years ; he writes ; — 

''With the natural advantage of being born and brought 
up in China and with over twenty-five years’ residence in the 
country, I had a singular opportunity to approach this music 
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with an intimate and natural psychological insight.” On this 
account we might confidently expect success in the great task 
of revealing another branch of our art. It is no easy task, 
either ! Myself a Chinese, and somewhat experienced in our 
ancient music, I am not ashamed to thank Dr. Levis for 
giving me the outline of a scientific study in it. When I was 
a College student, I took up the Ku-CMn (a seven-stringed 
lute) besides my regular work. At that time I had great 
dijfficulty in finding a good book on the subject, with funda- 
mental and systematic information ; most of them were far 
too elaborate for a beginner. Now for nearly ten years I have 
not touched my instrument, nor read a book on music, having 
spent most of my time on calligraphy and painting. Suddenly, 
this book of Dr. Levis’ stirred up all my old pleasure and 
interest ! 

I have no space here to discuss the details, but I should 
like at least to recommend four points to the reader. In the 
first place, people in Europe and America are convinced that 
the Chinese language is the most difficult in the world to 
learn. I think the only real difficulty lies in the pronunciation, 
which depends on tones. Many Western sinologists have tried 
to devise good methods for interpreting the tones, but I am 
afraid no one system has covered every usage. Having taught 
Chinese myself for a few years, I have tried to elaborate our 
Chinese Ping-tse system ” instead of following Wade’s. 
This ^^ Ping-tse system ” is now explained with considerable 
clarity on pp. 51-9 of this book. In his opening chapter, the 
author states : — 

'' Speech is intimately bound up with melody. . . . As 
Chinese melody is more strongly related to language than 
is the case with any other melodic system, this study has to 
be based very largely on the place of melody in language.” 

On Dr. Levis’ thesis, the Chinese language should not be 
difficult to learn unless the student has no ear for music. The 
book is therefore very much worth while reading by all 
students of Chinese, and especially the chapters " Language 
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and 'M of the Chinese Lallguage/^, The 

Basis of Musical Composition’’, and ''The Art of Musical 
Composition 

Secondly, most forms of the Chinese arts have been studied 
m the West for decades, but music has been omitted : this is 
unreasonable. We have a phrase ^ ^ It which means 

in translation, " lute, chess, calligraphy, and painting " ; it 
is applied to any cultured person, man or woman, who is 
expected to be capable in all four subjects. Clearly there is 
some l ink between them, and they should be developed 
simultaneously. Unfortunately events have made our lives 
different and difficult : the first two arts, lute and chess, have 
been neglected with us for long, while even calligraphy and 
painting make scant progress at the present time. I think 
all we Chinese ought to be grateful to the author of this 
book for introducing a new study of a branch of our arts to 
the world, and at the same time providing us ourselves with a 
scientific method of studying our ancient music wdth the 
help of Western musical notation. Dr. Levis is himself a 
successful composer, and we are aware that Western music 
wuth its superior development along harmonic, contrapuntal, 
and orchestral lines may help our progress a great deal. The 
chapters "Scale Structure”, "Notation”, and "Music- 
poems and Melodies” offer a comprehensive study along 
these lines. 

Thirdly, the author explains in chapters 9 and 10, " The 
Eeconstruction of Chinese Musical Art ” and "Eemarks on 
the Future of Chinese Music ”, in the frank and lucid terms of 
an expert, his own outlook on the Chinese Musical Art, and 
this must be of intense interest to both Chinese and Western 
readers. The statements may elucidate to Western musicians 
the distinctive qualities of the Chinese art, and to Easterners, 
how the more advanced phases of Western technique might 
be incorporated. I am in full agreement with the author 
when he propounds that our school of music must depend 
upon four major foundations : (1) the ancient art of musical 
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composition and concepts of form the foundations of wMcii 
lie in the music-poems ; (2) distinctive elements of Chinese 
instrumental technique and tone-colour; (3) folk-song; 
(4) modern European developments adapted to Chinese 
needs. 

Lastly, I approve of the author’s standpoint that Chinese 
poetry has a profound and close connection with music. Many 
translations of Chinese poems have been published in European 
languages, but they are limited to one or two simple verse 
forms, and may mislead the reader into believing we have 
only a plain and restricted lyrical expression. Dr. Levis earns 
my gratitude in disclosing several other and varied forms 
such as Yiiehfu Tz‘u |g, Hsiao ling /L Chung tiao 

4* f?, CHatig tiao ^ f?, Ch‘u tzu ft (Pei ch‘u ft ft and 
Nan ch‘u ^ ft), etc. I think this section will greatly help 
students of Chinese to appreciate the scope of our poetry. 

As a whole, this book will prove to be of value not only to 
students of musical art, but also to all people interested in 
things Chinese. 

A . 718 . Chiang Yee. 


Une Po^tessb Japonaise au XVIII® siecle, Kaqa No 
Tchiyo Jo. Par Mme Gilbeete Hla-Dorge, Docteur es 
Lettres de TUniversite de Paris, Diplomee de TEcole des 
Langues Orientales. Avec une Preface de Monsieur Michel 
Revon, Ancien Professeur a la Eaculte de Droit de Tokyo, 
Professeur a la Faculty de Lettres de Paris. 10 X 6|, 
pp. 254, with a Table of Addenda and Errata. Paris : 
Libraire Orientale et Amerieaine, G.-P. Maisonneuve, 
1936. Frs.35. 

This book was written primarily as a thesis for the degree 
of “ Docteur es Lettres ” of the University of Paris. Its subject 
is the life and work of Chiyo-Jo, the most famous of a small 
band of women epigrammatists (by “ epigram ” is meant 
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'' any little piece of verse that expresses a delicate or ingenioiis 
thought '’) who flourished in Japan during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It is divided into seven chapters. 
The first is in the nature of a general survey of Japanese 
poetry, with emphasis on the epigram Qiaihai or holckit) ; 
the second continues the survey, particularizing on the women 
composers of haihai ; the third, fourth, and fifth are devoted 
to the life and work of Chiyo~Jo herself ; and the sixth 
discusses the characteristics of her verse. Attached to the 
last is an appendix containing 368 of her compositions. 

Mme Hla-Dorge’s essay is a very full and conscientious 
piece of work ; but unfortunately its usefulness is marred by 
an unusual number of typographical errors — particularly in 
the Japanese portions of the text — the result apparently of 
indifferent proof-reading. This blemish is the more to be 
regretted because every additional contribution to our still 
very scanty knowledge of the pre-Meiji literature of Japan is 
so heartily to be welcomed ; and this is the first study in 
a European language of Chiyo-Jo’s work. 

To quote some examples at random. Ourameshii is written 
ouraneshii (p. 31) ; nakeba, nabeka (p. 44) ; on no hana^ 
ou-no-kana (p. 63) ; kobosJiikeri, kogoshiheri (p. 58) ; yanaghi, 
yamaghi (p. 84) ; hotarou, hotari (p. 97) ; tonari, tomari 
(p. 52) ; Sagami, Sarmii (p. 134) ; EydsJioinn, Royshdinn 
(p. 167) ; hana, kana (p. 172) ; Agah% Agaki (p. 194) ; mijiko, 
mjiko (p. 217) ; amadera, awadem (p. 223) ; soute okoufune, 
soute okou oie (p. 223) ; kogarasM, koragasJii (p. 227) ; kane, 
kame (p. 209) ; tomoshibi, tomosbibi (p. 191) ; harai, karai 
(p. 234), etc. 

The system of transliteration is Ukewise confusing. MazousMi 
(poor, needy) is a single word ; but mazoushii zo is written 
mazoii shiizo (p. 73), o tsoukou is made one word otsoukou 
(p. 104), kandte, from the verb kanbu, is turned into ka ndte 
(p. 114), youTOusaji, from the verb yourousoii, is written 
yoTou saji (p. 115), sayo fouke-youkSba distorted into sayofuke 
youkeba (p, 43), sayo (night) being an ordinary noun and 
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sayofouU meaningless, and m m liana written nano hana 
(p, 134). Instances of this kind are numerous. And why is 
'' Hito totmba^\ the middle line of the poem beginning 

ShikisMma no’’ (p. 34) omitted, thus making the verse 
unintelligible ? 

Nor do all Mme Hla-Dorge’s translations carry complete 
conviction with them. For instance, in the poem beginning 
''tchd tckd ya'' (p. 191) the verb is in the indicative mood 
and not, as she translates it, in the imperative. Again, the 
meaning of the poem '' Kaya no nami ”, etc. (p. 212), is surely 
that a chill wind blows the folds of the mosquito-net against 
the sleeper’s face, thus reminding her that autumn has come 
and not, as in Mme Hla-Dorge’s version, ''les ondulations 
de la moustiquaire sent familieres a la dormeuse.” Other 
examples, some perhaps due to faulty proof-reading, might 
be cited ; but on this point of translation it is prudent not 
to be too dogmatic because Japanese epigrams, particularly 
those of Chiyo-Jo, are often very difficult of interpretation ; 
and as M. Revon very justly points out in the preface of the 
present work, they are prone to be enigmes impossibles a 
dechiffrer sans le secours des commentateurs indigenes, dont 
les interpretations memes ne doivent etre admises que sous 
reserve d’une critique ties prudente 

At the end of the volume is an index of the first lines of 
poems by Chiyo-Jo quoted in the text ; but its usefulness 
is much diminished by the fact that it does not include those 
given in the appendix to the sixth chapter. 

It is to be hoped that if this work is reprinted it will first 
be subjected to careful revision and perhaps, if we might 
venture so to suggest, condensed a little. 


A, 691, 


H. Parlett. 
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PSYCHOMENTAL COMPLEX OF THE TUNGUS. By S. M. 

Shieokogobopf. 13| x 10-|, pp. xvi + 469, pk 12, 
ills. 30, including 6 pages of Tables of Scliematic Eepre- 
sentations of tbe Ethnic Processes, Glossary, List of 
Works quoted, Index of Authors and Inv^estigators, 
Index of Spirits, Index of Ethnical Units and Groups, 
and General Index. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1936. £2 10s, 

This massive volume — it weighs 8| lb. — is in more than one 
way an amazing work. But it is obvious at once that no 
adequate review of the contents of this encyclopaedia of the 
Tungus tribes, if I may fitly so call it, is possible in the space 
available. 

Mr. Shirokogoroff has chosen for his book a rather arresting 
title. It may be described as combining the dubious glitter 
of the Unknown with the vague outlines of the Unfamiliar, 
for the word psychomental ’’ has not yet been admitted even 
to the supplement of the N.E.D,, while Tungus as an ethnic 
designation is probably beyond the purview even of the solvers 
of crossword puzzles. Ho^wever, the author writes, Intro- 
duction, p. 1, By the term ' psychomental complex ’ I 
name here those cultural elements which consist of psychic 
and mental reactions on milieu.” But as to who the Tungus 
are, they form (this is not on Mr. Shirokogoroff’s authority) 
a main branch of the Mongol division of the Mongol-Tartar 
family, and their domain covers many hundred thousand 
square miles in Central and East Siberia and in the Amur 
basin. 

And it was to these groups of nomadic and hunting tribes 
that Mr. Shirokogoroff, a highly qualified and zealous ethno- 
logist, betook himself in the interests of science in 1912 from 
St. Petersburg, as it then was, to which city he will probably 
never return. For some six years he lived with and among 
those little considered but very interesting people. Possessing 
the Russian facility for languages, he mastered the Tungus, 
apparently in more than one dialect. With that pass-key and 
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the power it gave him, lie was able to converse freely on equal 
terms socially, and without that assumption of superior 
civilization so naively exhibited on one side in these racial 
contacts, so silently resented on the other, and so fatal, as 
the author shows, to a real intimacy, intellectual or spiritual, 
between the members of two alien ethnical groups. And so it 
came about that the Eussian ethnologist gained the confidence 
and indeed the friendship of these hunters and nomads, 
both men and women. That is the secret of his success in 
collecting the astonishing mass of knowledge of things Tungus 
that fills the greater part of the 469 pages of magnum opus 
of which the earlier chapters deal, and very copiously, with the 
methodological and schematic sides of ethnology in general. 

The author begins, then, with a foreword of some eight 
closely printed pages, a mere zachuska, as Russians call it, 
to the meal that is to follow. Then comes the Introduction 
in three chapters of 48 pages, leading to Part I, ^'Positive 
Knowledge,” in six chapters, of which part of one chapter, 
pp. 76-86, on Psychology and Mentality of the Animals ”, 
is of great and unusual interest and value to zoologists, field 
naturalists, or big game hunters. I wish that I had space to 
quote some of the striking and suggestive passages occurring 
here. Part II is headed ‘‘ Hypotheses ”, and also consists of 
six chapters, each dealing with the spirits that play so large 
a part in Tungus life and belief. Part III holds four chapters 
on the ‘^Practical Consequences of Hypotheses ”. 

In Part IV We reach Shamanism. This, much the longest 
of the four parts of the work, extends through twelve chapters 
of 161 pages, and presents probably the most complete and 
searching account of that social phenomenon, in part a tribal 
institution, in part a psychosis whether mass or individual, 
that has ever been contributed to the scientific community of 
the Western world. 

We live no doubt in a complex-conscious age, but in the 
entire complexity of complexes recorded in the spacious pages 
of Mr. Shirokogoroff, there cannot be found such a complete 
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and complicated complex as the complex of Tnngus 
Shamanism. 

The volume ends with a conclusion in three chapters^ a 
glossary, a list of works quoted, and four indexes, of which 
the General Index is of a fascinating fulness and variety. 

A . 594 . L. C. Hopkins. 


Islam 

The Doctrine op the SupIs (Kitab al-Ta'arrup li~ 
MADHHAB AHL al~tasawwuf). Translated from the 
Arabic of Abu Bakr al-Kalaba^i by A. J. Arberby. 
8|- X 5-|, pp. xviii + 173. Cambridge : University Press, 
1935. ios.ed. 

Dr. Arberry’s translation of this early and highly esteemed 
treatise, on which several commentaries have been written, 
makes a welcome supplement to liis edition of the text 
published in 1934 at Cairo. Kalahari died circa a.d. 995, 
so that the Ta^armf is nearly contemporary with the Luma\ 
of Sarraj and the Qut ahqulub of Makki. Though inferior to 
these works in extent and richness of material, it provides 
in seventy-five brief chapters a valuable critical conspectus 
of doctrines formulated by Sufis during the third and fourth 
centuries a.h. The author’s exposition, which lacks neither 
understanding nor subtlety, is combined — too obtrusively, 
in my opinion — with an attempt to prove that Sufis are good 
orthodox Moslems. Here, indeed, he stands on tolerably 
firm ground ; for he wrote at a time when the traditional 
orthodoxy was no longer intact and could offer only a feeble 
resistance to the invading tide of mysticism : it is significant 
that he does not hesitate to call as a leading witness the 
arch-heretic, Hallaj, though he avoids mentioning him by 
name and of course takes care that the evidence produced 
shall be of the right kind. These citations from one of the 
great Sufis ” illustrate the value of the Ta^armf a primary 
source. Prose theology is apt to be dry, but readers of 
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will find refresliment in many poetical oases planted 
at intervals tbrongbont the book. Dr. Arberry has given ns 
a fine English translation in prose and verse. Every page 
shows how well equipped he is for his task. If some passages 
must be marked with a query owing to the uncertainty or 
obscurity of the text, there are few which it is easy to correct 
at first sight. I have noted the following details : — 
p. 2, n. 2. — In this context '' the sciences of inheritance 
refer, not to Hadith, etc., but to the Prophet’s esoteric know- 
ledge which the Sufis claim to have inherited from him. 

p. 4, 1. 3. — For and with this came the spate of questions 
and answers ” read '' and inward feeling was replaced by 

dialectic” 

p. 8, 1. 16. — For '' that he was the offspring of Kbarijah’s 
daughter” read "‘that a child in the womb was 

Kliarijah’s daughter ”. 

p. 55, n. 1. — For '' Adam ” read Muhammad ”. 

p. 56, 1. 16. — For ''I have set my delight” read ''my 

delight has been set ” ( 

p. 79, 1. 14. — Fead " Swiftness of ecstasy is realized when 
the conscience is not void of that which arouses ecstasy ”, 
p. 92, 1. 11 fr. foot.— jPor " in a way he has never been ” 
read " as (when) he was not ”, i.e. in the state of non-existence 
before he was created. Of. Junayd’s definition of the tawMd 
of the elect (Qushayri, Cairo, 1318 a.h., p. 160, 1. 22 sqq.) 
and Ansarfs commentary ad loc. 

The introduction tells what little is known concerning 
Kalaba^’s life, discusses the character and motive of his 
work, and describes the commentaries elucidating it. Some of 
these have been lost, but the translator has used the Eusn 
ahtasarruf by 'Ala’u’ddin al-Q6nawi in a Vienna MS. and the 
abstract (which is all that survives) of a Persian commentary 
by Isma'il al-Mustamli. The former, as he points out, is 
wrongly assigned by Hajji Khalifah to the author himself. 
To conclude with a small contribution to the literary history 
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of the Ta'afmf, l m.d^j remark that two short excerpts (p. 4, 
1- 4 sqq. in Dr. Arberry’s edition) are embodied almost 
verbatim without acknowledgment in the Arabic preface to 
Book I of the Matlinmm (p, 2, 1. 4 seq. and L 14 seq.). 

505. K. A. Nicholson. 


An Important Manuscript of the Traditions of Bukhari 
with nine facsimile reproductions. By f A. Mingana. 
12| X 10, pp. 45, pis. 9. Cambridge : W. Heffer, 1936. 
105. 6fZ. 

Dr. Mingana has accustomed us to expect the unexpected. 
This time he has found a MS. which differs widely from any 
known text of Bukhari’s famous Sahth. Its most striking 
feature is that every hadith begins aM6amwa-l-Bukhari 
instead of Bukhari, the author’s haddathand. The natural 
assumption is that B. is not the writer of this recension, 
especially when we are given the names of the two rawis— 
abMarwazi and al-Farabri — ^who intervened between the 
author and Bukhari himself. Dr. Mingana thinks with good 
reason that the writer was Asili. 

The MS. only contains three books : Zahdt (complete), 
and Saum and Hajj, incomplete. Dr. Mingana reproduces 
nine pages and compares the text of one hdb with the textus 
receptus imm which it is clear (a) that the received text has 
been interpolated freely, and (b) that as late as the year 
a.d. 1000 the text had not been definitely established either 
as to content or order. In view of the persistent tradition of 
the pious care of Bukhari in compiling his book this is some- 
what surprising, as is the discovery that the familiar formula, 
qala abu 'Abdullah, can be attributed to al-Farabri, who, 
says Ibn Khallikan, was the last survivor of those who 
attended Bukhari’s lectures. Dr. Mingana has added enor- 
mously to the value of his book by the careful table of trans- 
mitters and editors of the SaMA he has provided. 
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Obviously tte many problems wMcH this important MS. 
raises can only be discussed when scholars have the full 
text before them. Dr. Mingana has written an illuminating 
and stimulating introduction, and it is sad to think that 
he will be unable to publish the full text of his MS. (Alas ! 
no longer possible, rahimahu 'lldh). 

A, 824, A. Guillaume. 


Bhakti-bhandari Basavannanavaru. By M. R. SrInivasa-- 
MURTI. 71 x 5, pp. iv + 154. Bangalore, 1931. 

From time to time various books have been written on the 
life and teachings of the Lingayat apostle Basava. As the 
founder of Vira-Saivism, Basava’s name figures prominently 
among those who brought about the Hindu revival. In his 
book, Mr. Srinivasamurti deals more with the teachings and 
philosophy of Basava than with the life history of the apostle. 
He has presented to the students of Kannada Desa the tenets 
of Vira-Saivism in a simple, readable style of Kanarese. 
It is in consonance with the present move in India to popularize 
the philosophy of the Hindu creeds. 

A , 22 . ' C. S. 'K. Pathy. 


Kitab Tabakat al-IJmam. ■ ■ By Sihi) al-Anbalusi. ■ (Livre 
des Cat%ories des Nations.) Traduction avec Notes et 
Indices pr&edee d’une Introduction par Regis Blachere. 
Publications de ITnstitut des Hautes fitudes Marocaines, 
Tome XXVIII. 10 x 6|, pp. 189. Paris : Larose Editeurs, 
1935. Frs. 30. 

This work is a translation of the Arabic text of the 
Tabaqatul-XJmam edited by Louis Cheikho (Beyrouth, 1912). 
Safid b. Ahmad, who died in 1070, as qddi of Toledo, was an 
Andalusian writer on historicaT and scientific subjects, and 
in this work he makes an ambitious, though largely unsuccess- 
ful, attempt to trace the development of scientific studies 
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among the nations of tlie world. He distingmskes the eight 
peoples which devoted themselves to learning, the Indians, 
Persians, Chaldseans, Greeks, Latins, Egyptians, Arabs, and 
Hebrews, from the '' unlearned nations, the Chinese, Turks, 
Galicians, Berbers, etc. These last are dismissed in a short 
chapter ; the “ learned ’’ nations receive a chapter apiece, in 
which Sa'id first describes the general characteristics, geo- 
graphical situation, and history of the people, and then enumer- 
ates its men of science, with particulars, when available, of their 
lives and works. The ''sciences’' with which he deals are 
philosophy, mathematics (including astronomy and astrology), 
and the natural sciences (including medicine). Only two 
chapters, those on the Greeks and the Arabs, are sufficiently 
complete to yield information which is at all valuable. The 
rest are extremely summary and some for the most part 
legendary. Even in the chapter on the Greeks the chronology 
is in places wildly inaccurate. The longest and most valuable 
section is that on the Moslems in Spain. 

The work is important, not as a source of information nor 
as a systematic presentation of its subject, but as reflecting 
the state of knowledge in eleventh-century Spain of non- 
Arabic philosophical and scientific writings ; and as the source 
of many of the notices in Ibn al-Qifti, Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, and 
other later writers. 

The translation is excellent and takes account of MS. 
variants. The Introduction, biographical, analytical, and 
critical, soberly and justly estimates the value of the work. 
The index of technical terms should prove valuable especially 
to students of Arabic astronomical and astrological works. 


A. 695. 


S. Goldman. 
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Miscellaneous 

■LaTunisie du Nord. Le Tell Septentrional. Jtudede 
geograpliie regionale. By F. Bonniard. Texte : 
pp. 534; Atlas: pp. xiii, pis. 88, maps 3. Pays et 
cites d’Orient, I. Paris : Paul Geutliner, 1934. Frs. 100. 

The book is the result of long and thorough investigations 
made by the author on the spot. It surveys the Tell 
Septentrional”, i.e. the territory of North Tunisia between 
the Mediterranean and the Eiver Medjerda. The volume 
containing the text details in parts i to iv the geological 
structure, morphology, climate, hydrography, economic 
geography, and anthropogeography of the territory. Part v, 
dealing with the indigenous population, and part vi, with the 
Europeans, closely interest Orientalists ; on the authority of 
classical and Arab geographers and historians the author 
reviews the history and the present status of the population 
and describes their habits and dwellings. A separate volume, 
the Atlas, contains good photographs, diagrams, and charts 
on 88 plates, and 3 maps, among them a detailed map of 
North Tunisia on a scale 1 : 200,000. 

The author has done a valuable service to science in writing 
an extensive monograph on a territory about which there are 
not many reliable documents. His book is the first volume 
of a series of reference-works on Oriental countries and cities. 
We await the subsequent volumes with keen interest. 

A . 607 . Joseph de Somogyi. 

Publications nu Service bes Antiquites du Maroc. 
Sous la direction de Louis Chatelain. Fascicule 1. 
Protectorat de la R6publique Frangaise au Maroc, 
Gouvernement Cherifien. 8| x 7, pp. viii -j- 89, pis, 7, 
figs. 6. Paris : Paul Geutlmer, 1935. Frs. 50. 

The Service des Antiquites dxi Maroc has started the 
publication of a series of documents and papers on the main 
results of its researches and excavations. The present first 
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volume contains an article by L. Chatelain on tbe newly 
discovered mosaics of Volubilis, the description by R. 
Thouvenot of the thermal baths named after Galen at 
Volubilisj a notice by A. Riihimann on a plaque designed for 
military use and found at Thamusida, a notice by R. 
Thouvenot on a bronze tablet discovered at Banasa, the 
: description' by A. Riihlmann of an engraved stone and a 
tumulus found at Djebel Sirwa, and the first part of an 
inventory, by L. Chatelain, of the mosaics of Morocco. 

The volume, containing illustrations on separate plates and 
in the text, is of great use for archaeologists investigating 
Moroccan antiquities. , , 

A. 6SS. . JOSEPH' DE SOMOGVI. , 

Supplement to ARiiBiG Dictionaries MS. By the late 
Professor A. A. Be van. ■ 

Aiabists will be interested to learn that the late Professor 
A. A. Sevan’s MS. '' Supplement to Arabic Dictionaries ”, 
a work which occupied him during the last five years of his 
life, has been presented by his brother. Dr. E. R. Bevan, 
to the Cambridge University Library, in order that it may 
become accessible, in all ways permitted by the Library 
regulations, to British^ and foreign scholars who wish to utilize 
it. Beginning with 1 and ending with the two 

volumes contain over 600 neatly written folios (1,200 pages), 
and give references to about 200 separate works. For the most 
part, these are Divans of pre-Islamic and Moslem poets, 
but prose writers are not excluded, e.g. Abu T-Fida, Maqrizi, 
Maqqari, Sliahani, Ibn al-Jaw^zi, Ibn Battuta, and Ibn 
Khaldun. While every one must regret that Bevan did not 
live to complete and publish the Dictionary under his own 
name, future successors to Lane and Dozy can do what would 
have pleased him just as well — ^make full and free use of the 
rich material wdiich he has left behind in his greatest con- 
tribution to Arabic lexicography. 


R. A. Nicholson, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The thaoks of the Society are also due for the following 

Muhammad, a Mercy to all the Nations. By Al-Hajj 
Qassim Ali Jairazbhoy. London : Luzac and Co., 
1937. 

The Esoteric Tradition. By G. de Purucker. 2 vols. 
Point Loma, California : Theosophical University Press, 
1935. 

The Analects, or The Conversations of Confucius with 
HIS Disciples and Certain Others. Translated by 
W. E. SooTHiLL. Oxford : Oxford University Press, 
1937. 2s. 

Maxims of ’Ali. Translated by J. A. Chapman and collected 
by Sayyid Abu Muhammad. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 2s. 6d. 

Bibliographie Bouddhique, VII-VIII, Mai 1934-Mai 1936. 
By A. J. Bernet Kempers and Others. Paris : Librairie 
d’Amerique et d’Orient, 1937. 

Die Kannen von Nepal. By Leonhard Adam. Berlin : 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Neue Folge XIII, Heft 1. 
Memorial Sylvain L:evi. Ed. by Paul Hartmann. Macon : 
Protat Er., 1937. 

Japanese Expansion in the Asiatic Continent. By 
YoshiS. Kuno. Berkeley, Cal. : University of California 
Press, 1937. 

Peasant and Prince. By Glorney Bolton. London : 

George Routledge, 1937. 12s. 6d. 

Das Bergland den Nordwestlichen Mandschurei. By 
Bruno Plaetschke. Gotha : Justus Perthes, 1937. 

The East India Company’s Arsenals and Manufactories. 
By Brig. -General H. A. Young. Oxford : Clarendon 
Pres.s, 1937. 

Jain Stotra Sandoha. By C. Mantradhiraj Chintamani. 
Ahmedabad, Jain Prachin Sahityaddhar Granthavali. 
Part 1, 1932 ; Part II, 1937. 
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EONDATION DE GOEJE 

Le Conseil de la Fondation de Goeje n’a pas subi de modifica- 
tions depiiis novembre 1936, et est done compose coiimic suit : 
M. A. J. Wensinck, president ; MM. Tj, de Boer, J, L. Palacke, 
P. Sckolten et C. C. Berg, secretaire-tresorier. Le capital 
de la fondation etant reste le meme, le montant nominal est 
■de 24,350 florins. 

La fondation publia, en 1937, le nuinero 11 de la serie de 
ses publications, Materials for the History of the Text of the 
Qur'an, de M. Arthur Jeffery, du Caire. Le Conseil est 
heureux d’avoir pu faire paraitre cet ouvrage important. 
Des exemplaires ont ete offerts a plusieurs bibliotheques 
publiques et privees ; les autres exemplaires sont en vente 
chez I’editeur au prix de 10 florins. 

De la douzieme publication, Fedition d'ar-Rawd al-Mi'tdr, 
traitant la geographie de I’Espagne musulmane dii moyen 
age, le texte arabe a deja ete imprime ; le Conseil espere que 
rintroduction frangaise puisse paraitre chez Tediteur Brill 
au cours de 1938. 

Le Conseil est heureux de pouvoir subventionner de nouveau 
la publication importante de M. A. J. Wensinck, Concordance 
de la tradition musulmane, 

Des dix publications anterieures de la fondation il reste 
un certain nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au 
profit de la fondation chez Fediteur Brill, a Leyde, aux prix 
marques : (1) aUBuhturl, Hamdsa, ed* Geyer-Margoliouth, 
1909 (fl. 96. — ) ; (2) al-Mufaddal ibn Salama, Fakhir, ed. 
Storey, 1915 (fl. 6. — ) ; (3) I. Goldziher, Streitschrift des 
Gazdll gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte, 1916 (fl. 4.60) ; (4) A, J. 
Wensinck, Bar Hebraeus's Book of the Dove, 1919 (fl. 4.50) ; 
(6) C. van Arendonk, De opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat 
in Yemen, 1919 (fl. 6. — ) ; (6) I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen 
der islamischen Koranauslegung, 1920 (fl. 10. — ) ; (7) S. van 
den Bergh, Die Epitome der Metaphysik des Averroes, 1924 
(fl. 7.60) ; (8) G. Levi della Vida, Les Livres des Chevaua " 

JEAS. JANTTAHY 1938. H 
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de Hisdm ibn al-Ealbl et MuTmnmcd ibn al-A’rdb% 1928 
(fl. 5.-) ; (9) D- van der Meulen et H. von Wissman, Hadm- 
maut, 1932 (fl. 9.—) ; (10) J. Schacht, Das Konstantinopler 
Fragment des Kitdh Ihtilqf al-Fuqahff des Abu Ga^far Miiham- 
mad ibn Garir at-Tahan, 1933 (fl. 4^80). 

Leyde, le 28 novembre 1937. 


C. C. Berg. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Alphonse Mingana 

On Sunday, 5tli December, at the age of 56, Dr. Mingana 
succumbed to an illness which had been troubling him for 
many months. He had crowded into his life work which 
would have provided adequate occupation for several scholars 
with many more years at their disposal. 

Born near Mosul in 1881 he was Professor of Semitic 
languages in the Syro-Chaldean Seminary 1902-1919, for 
many years Assistant Keeper of Oriental MSS. in the John 
Eylands Library, Manchester, and in 1932 came to 
Birmingham to take charge of the great collection of Oriental 
MSS. and antiquities which he had made in his repeated 
expeditions financed by Mr. Edward Cadbury, who also 
founded a home for them in the Woodbrooke Settlement. 
Three of these expeditions were executed in the years 1924, 
1925, and 1929, and extended over Syria, Persia, Iraq, the 
Sinaitic Peninsula and Egypt, Lower and Upper. The wealth 
of these collections is astonishing ; his Catalogue of the Syriac 
MSS. contains over 600 items, and that of the Christian 
Arabic MSS., over 800. He had calculated that the cata- 
loguing of the Muslim Arabic collection would take ten years. 
The six stately volumes of Woodbrooke Studies and other 
publications for which he somehow found time have given the 
world documents of unique importance for the history of 
Christianity, and also for the history and theology of Islam. 
He was most generous in according the use of the materials 
which he had amassed with so much skill, courage and 
endurance to students throughout the world. When on the 
staff of the John Eylands Library he made many valuable 
contribution to its Bulletin from its treasures, and had the 
merit of discovering and publishing with translation the 
earliest defence of Islam from the Jewish and Christian 
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Scriptures, tlie Booh of Religion and Empire by Ibu Eabban, 
wMoli fumislied material for tbe later apologists. 

From the expert notice of bis life and work wbicb appeared 
in tbe Birmingham Mail of 6tb December, and wbicb, it is 
to be hoped, may be reproduced in a more accessible and 
permanent form, two sentences naay be quoted here. “His 
exceptional intellectual attainments, bis charming, unaffected 
personality, tbe single-minded devotion to research and 
authorship wbicb bad earned world-wide fame, combiued to 
justify tbe assertion that Dr. Alphonse Mingana was rare 
among men.” “He carried lightly a great profundity of 
knowledge, and bis scholarly eminence was modestly con- 
cealed by a warm and friendly disposition.” 

D. S. Maegoliouth. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Lidzbarski Trust 

At the Oriental Congress held in Rome on 2Srd~“29th 
September, 1935, Professor P. Kahle of Bonn University made 
the following announcement : Professor Mark Lidzbarski, well 
known as an authority on N. Semitic Epigraphy and Mandaic 
literature, who died in 1928, left by his will a sum of money 
sufficient to provide a prize of 5,000 gold marks to be awarded 
for some extensive work dealing with Semitics, especially 
archaeology and the science of religion, the subject of such 
work to be announced at every second international Congress 
of Orientalists, and the prize awarded at the following 
Congress. 

He desired that a Committee for the choice of subjects and 
assignation of the prize should consist of four persons, of 
whom the German and the American Oriental Societies, the 
French Societe Asiatique and the R.A.8., should each appoint 
one. Administration of the Trust was to be in the hands 
of the Prussian Kultusministerium, which commissioned 
Professor Kahle, as manager of the D.M.G., to approach 
the other Societies. That Society appointed Professor Enno 
Littmann of Tubingen to serve on the Committee ; the S.A,, 
Mons, R. Dussaud, Membre de ITnstitut ; the American O.S., 
Professor Ch. Torrey of Yale University ; and the R.A.S,, 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth of Oxford. 

It was further desired in the will that, at those Congresses 
at which no prize was awarded, a medal should be presented 
to some Orientalist of special merit. 

The subject selected for a prize composition is Die 
Erweiterung unserer Kenntnisse der Aramaischen Dialekte 
seit Theodor Noeldekes Veroffenthchungen.'’ 

Competitors should send in their works to the Geschafts- 
fiihrer of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft not 
later than six months before the next International Congress 
of Orientalists, which is to be held in Brussels. 
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Dr. B. C. Law Trust Series of publications under the 
Royal Asiatic Society 

By the generosity of Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of Calcutta, 
a Trust has been founded to facilitate the publication of 
original literary contributions on Buddhism, Jainism, or the 
History or Gleography of Ancient India up to the end of the 
thirteenth century a.d. 

The first period during which MSS. may be submitted by 
competitors will close on 31st December, 1938. Details are 
given in the loose sheet enclosed but they may also be 
obtained on application to: The Secretary, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 


Notices 

Copies of every article published in the Journal are available 
for purchase at the time of publication. In the case of a few 
of the older Journals the copies of certain articles are sold 
out, but in most cases they are still obtainable. The cost 
varies m accordance with the number of pages and plates ; 
the average price is about Is. 6d. each. 


As it has been found necessary to reduce the number of 
pages in the Journal of the R.A.8. for the present, the space 
available for reviews of books has been proportionately 
restricted, and the Editor regrets that he is unable to 
publish a review of every book presented to the Library of 
the Society. 


The Council has decided that, until further notice, the 
Scheme for Transliteration of Sanskrit, Arabic and other 
alphabets (January number) and the List of Members (July 
number) shall be published every third year. 


NOTES OP THE QUARTER 
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Forthcomieg Events 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION 
The following Archseological Expeditions are reported to 
be undertaking work during the current season. 

University OP Liverpool 

Turkey. — Souk sii Huyiik, Near Mersin, Cilician Plain: 
Professor John Garstang. 

Colt Archeological Expedition 
Palestine.— The Negeb : H. Bunscombe Colt. Under 
the auspices of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 

Musses Nationaux et l’Ecole du Louvre 
Egypt. — Medamond and Tanis : M. Bisson de la Koque. 
Collaborators : Institut Archeologique du Caire. 

Syria. — ^Ras Shamra, Tell Ariri Mari, Le petit Simeon, 
Antioch : M. le Pasteur Parrot, M. Ghirshmann, Le Rev. 
Pere Masseriau. Collaborator : Princeton University. 

Crete. — M. le Pasteur Parrot. 


American School of Oriental Research 
Transjordan. — (Central), Moab : (South), Khirbet 
el-Tannur : Mr. Nelson Glueck. 


Boston Museum op Fine Arts 
Egypt. — ^Dr. George A. Reisner. Collaborator : Harvard 
University. 

Iran. — Persepolis : Dr. Erich F. Schmidt. University of 
Pennsylvania and Oriental Institute of Chicago. 


Metropolitan Museum op Art, New York 
Egypt. — Thebes : Dr. Ambrose Lansing and Mr. Harry 
Burton. 

Iran. — Nishapur, Khurasan : Mr. Joseph M. Upton. 
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Oriental Institute of Chicago 
Egypt.— Luxor (Inscriptions) : Dr. Harold H. Nelson. 
Palestine.— Megiddo : Dr. Gordon Loud. 

Syria.— Tell Tainat (Intiocli) : Dr. C. W. McEwan. 


Princeton University 

Syria.— Daphne, Seleucia : Professor W. A. Campbell. 
Under auspices of Committee for Excavation of Antioch 
and its Vicinity and in co-operation with : Musees Nationaux 
de Erance, Baltimore Museum of Art, Eogg Art Museum, 
Princeton University, and Worcester Art Museum. 

August, 1938. The Second Keunion of the International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences will 
take place at Copenhagen, between 1st and 6th August, 1938. 

An expedition conducted by Miss Ereya Stark, who was 
awarded the Society’s Burton Memorial Medal in 1934, and 
Miss Caton Thompson, with Miss W. B. Gardner as geologist 
and physical geographer, is visiting Hadhramant, during the 
winter months, for the purposes of exploration and archseo- 
logical and physiographical research. 


Royal Asiatic Society's Library 

The Royal Asiatic Society has been affiliated to the National 
Central Library, Malet Place, London. 

This means that a member of the R.A.S. may borrow any 
book from any other library in the United Kingdom which 
is itself affiliated to the National Central Library. 

As there are some 150 libraries so affiliated, the scope for 
borrowing scientific or rare books is very materially increased. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Journal of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 

Vol. 13 (New Series), 1937, 

Arberry, A. J. A Siifi Alpbabet. 

Law, B. C. Studies in the Apadana. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. xiii, No. 3, September, 

1937. 

Hertz, A. The Origin of the Proto-Indian and the Brahmi 
Scripts. ^ 

Journal of the University of Bombay. Vol. vi, Part I, July, 1937. 

Gburye, G. S. Disposal of Human Placenta. 

Sankalia, H. D, Inscriptions of Gujarat : An Epigraphic Survey. 

Nagpur University Journal. No. 2, December, 1936. 

Setb, H. C. Note on the Origin of Pali. 

Hunter, G. H. Pinal Eeport on the Excavation in the Mahadeo 

Hills. : 

The Karnataka Historical Review. Vol. iv, Nos. 1 and 2. 
January-July, 1937. 

Heras, H. • Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro. 

Saletore, B. A. The Vira Saivas and their Contribution to 
Vijayanagara. 

The Journal of the Burma Research Society. 

Vol. xxvii, Part ii, August, 1937. 

Telford, J. H. Animism in Kengtung State, 

The Journal of Egyptian Archmology. Vol. xxiii, Part I, 
June, 1937. ’ 

Pfliiger, K. The Art of the Third and Fifth Dynasties. 

Shorter, A. W. The Papyrus of Khnememhab in University 
College, London. 

Hemmy, A. S. An Analysis of the Petrie Collection of Egyptian 
Weights. 

Syria. Tome xviii, Deuxieme Ease., 1937. 

Schaeffer, C. F. A. Les Fouilles de Eas Shamra-Ugarit. Huitieme 
campagne (Printemps 1936). 

Forrer, E. Note sur un cylindre babylonien et un cachet hittite 
de Eas Shamra. 
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Virolleand, C. fitats nominatifs et pieces comptables provenant 
de Ras Shamra. 

Troisieme Fascicule, 1937. 

Thureau-Dangiii, Fr. Trois contrats de Ras Shamra. 

Virolleaud, C. La deese ’Anat. Poeme de Ras Shamra. (Troisieme 
article, ou V. AB, 0.) 

Transactions and Proceedings of The Japan Society, London. 
Vol. xxxiv, 46th Session. 1936-1937. 

Groves, Peer. Some Little-known Japanese Wares (Bizen and 
Totomi Stoneware). 

Johnston, R. Han-Shan (Kansan) and Shih-T^ (Jittoku) in 
Chinese and Japanese Literature and Art. 

Fane, R. A. B. Ponsonby. Koxinga : Chronicles of the Tei 
Family, Loyal Servants of Ming (Min Chiishin Tei-Shi Ki). 

Archw Fur Orientforschung. Band xii, Heft 1/2, 1937. 

Van Buren, E. Douglas. The Scorpion in Mesopotamian Art and 
Religion. 

Oppenheim, L. Studien zu den nichtsemitischen Nuzi-Namen. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. Neue Folge 13 Jahrg. Der Ganzen Reihe 
23 Jahrg, 3/4 Heft. 1937. 

Dorn, K. Ostlicher Einfiuss auf eine Gruppe iranischer Silber- 
schalen. 

Siren, 0. Eine fiihrende chinesische Bildhauerschule. 

Tijdschrift Voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
Deel Ixxvii, Aflevering 4, 1937. 

Kruyt, Alb. C. De bond in de geestenwereld der Indonesiers. 
Van Naerssen, F. H. Een Hindubalineesche oorkonde gevonden 
in Cost- Java. 

Tichelman, G. L. Toenggal panaloean, de Bataksche tooverstaf. 

Djdwd. 17 de Jaargang, No. 5 en 6, September-December, 1937. 

Spies, W., en Goris, R. Overzicht van dans en tooneel in Bali. 
Goris, R. De Poera Besakih, Bali’s Rijkstempel, 

— — The Balinese Medical Literature. 

McPhee, C. Angkloeng gamelans in Bali. 

Kaaden, W. F. van der. Beschrijving van de Poeri Agoeng te 
Gian jar. 

Bijdragen Tot De Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde Van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel 95, Derde Aflevering, 1937. 

Stutterheim, W. F. Oudheidkundige aanteekeningen. 
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0 Oriente Portuguese Nos. 15, 16, 17. 1937. 

Pereira, A. B. de Braganga. Historia Administrativa da India 
Portuguesa. 

Telles, K. M, Brasoes e Epitafios do Museii de S. Francisco de 
Assis. 

The Illustrated London News, Vol. 191. 

No. 5135, mh Sept., 1937. 

Groslier, G. Exploring the largest Khmer Temple known. (From 
LLllustration), 

No. 5136, 25th Sept., 1937. 

Salmony, A. Siberian Art of the Scythian Period. 

No. 5137, 2nd Oct., 1937. 

Absolon, K. The World’s Earliest Portrait — 30,000 years old. 

No. 5138, 9th Oct., 1937. 

Woolley, L. New Clues to Hittite History in Syria. 

No. 5139, 16th Oct., 1937. No. 5140, 23rd Oct., 1937. 

Loud, G. Hidden Treasure from Armageddon. 

No. 5142, 6th Nov., 1937. 

Frankfort, H. Eevelations of Early Mesopotamian Culture. 

No. 5143, 13th Nov., 1937. 

Frankfort, H. A Moon-God’s Temple with Art Relics of about 
3000 B.c. : New Discoveries at Khafaje, Mesopotamia. 

No. 5144, 20th Nov., 1937. 

Scimitger, F. M. The Quest for Mysterious Kingdoms in Sumatra. 
No. 5145, 27th Nov., 1937. 

Starkey, J. L. Palestine Clues to the Origin of the Alphabet. 

No. 5147, nth Deo., 1937. 

Koenigswald, G. H. R. von. Pithecanthropus received into the 
Human Family. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Septemher-December, 1937. 

Abeglian, A., Neuarmenisclie Grammatik . . . (Lelirbiicher des 
Seminars fiir orientaliscbe Spracben jsii Berlin). 9-| X 6|. 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1936. From Messrs. Walter de Gruyter. 

Albright, W. B., The vocalization of the Eg^tian syllabic 
orthography. (Amer. Or. Ser., vol. 5.) New Haven, 1934. 

From the American Oriental Society. 

Alexeiev, B., La litterature chinoise : six conferences au College 
de France et an Musee Gnimet, Nov. 1926. (Annales du 
Mus. Gnimet, Bibl. de Vnlg., tom. 52.) 8 X 5|-. Paris, 1937. 

Exchange. 

Amari, M., Storia dei Mnsnlmani di Sicilia, 2nd ed. . . . con note 
a cnra di C. A. Nallino. Vol. 3, pt. 1. 10-| X 7. Oatania, 1937. 

From the Aiithor. 

Anantakrsija Aiyar, L. K., Appendix to the four volumes of the 
Mysore tribes and castes ; index and bibliography. 9x6. 
Mysore, 1936. From the Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 

Azfari, Zahir al-Din ‘Ali Bakht, Mirza. Waqiat-i-Azfari [Memoirs 
originally written in Persian, tr. into Hindustani by '*Abd 
al-Sattar, Sahib, revised by Muhammad Husain Mahir 
Siddiqi]. (Bulletin of the Dept, of Aiubic, Persian, and 
Urdu, no. 1.) 10 X 7. [Madras], 1937. 

From the University of Madras. 

Bailey, T. G., The pronunciation of Kashmiri : Kashmiri sounds, 
how to make them and how to transcribe them. (James G. 
Forlong Fund, vol. 16.) 10 x 6|. London, 1937. 

Baron, S. W., A social and religious history of the Jews. 3 vols. 
9|- X 6|. Columbia, YdWl. From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Beaujard, A., Le theatre comique des Japonais. Introd. a Fetude 
des kyoghen. 8x6, Pam, 1937. 

From Messrs. Maisonneuve. 

Behanan, K. T., Yoga : a scientific evaluation. 8| X 6. London, 
1937. From Messrs. Seolcer and Warburg. 

Berlin State Museum. Manichaische Handschriften . . . Bd. 1, 
Kephalia, Lfg. 7/8. 121 X 9. Stuttgart, 1937. 

From Messrs. Kohlhamrmr. 

Berner, A., Studien zur arabischen Musik . . . (Schriftenrcihe 
des staatlichen Inst, fiir deutsche Musikforschung, no. 2.) 
10 X 7|-. Leipzig, 1^271 . From Messrs. Kristner imd Siegel. 
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Bible. Biblia Hebraica . , . ed. JR, Kittel. Textiim Masoreticiim 
curavit P, Kable. 3rd ed. , . , elaboratam. , , , A. Alt et 0. 
Eissfeldt. 9| X TJ. Stuttgart, 1937. 

From the Frivileg. Wurtt. Bibelamtalt, 

Bible, Deuteronomy, witb commentary by J. Reider. (Tbe 
Holy Scriptures with Commentary.) 9x6. Philadelphia, 
1937. From the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

Bragan^a Pereira, A. B. de, Historia religiosa de Goa. Ease. 1. 
(Separata de 0 Oriente Portugu6s.) 10|- X 7|-. Bastord 
[1937 ?]. From 0 Oriente Portuguis. 

Brayne, F. L., Better villages. With a foreword by . . . Sir Sikander 
Hyat-Khan. 7-| X 5. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Brill, B. J., Catalogue de fonds de la librairie orientale E. J. Brill, 
1683-1937. Avec 36 portraits. 10 x 6|. Leiden, 1937. 

From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Bruijn, J. V. de, H. N. Sieburgh en zijn beteekenis voor de 
Javaansche oudheidkunde. 10 x 6|-. Leiden, 1937. 

From the Author. 

Bruyere, B., Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Medineh, 1933-4. 
Premiere pt. : La necropole de Fouest. . . . (Fouilles de Tlnst. 
Fr. d’Arch. Or., tom. 14.) 13-| X 10|. Le Caire, 1937. 

Exchange. 

Calcutta, Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Presidency of Bengal during the quarters ending 31st March, 
and 30th June, 1937. 14 X 9. Galcutta, 1937. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Cenival, P. de, Funck-Bretano, C., and Bousser, M., Bibliographie 
marocaine, 1923-1933. [Reprinted from Hesperis.] 11|- X 
Pam, [1937 ?]. Exchange. 

Cerny, J., Catalogue des ostraca hieratiques non litteraires de 
Deir el Medineh, nos. 114 a 189. (Documents de Fouilles, 
Inst. Fr. d’Arch. Or., tom. 4.) 13|- x 10|-. Le Caire, 1937. 

Exchange. 

Ceylon. Historical Manuscripts Commission. Bulletin, no. 2, 
Letters of J. D'Oyly. Ed. and tr. by . . . Rambukwelle 
Siddhartha. 10| X 7|. Colombo, 1937. 

From the Government of Ceylon. 

Combe, E., Sauvaget, J., and Wiet, G., Repertoire chronologique 
d’epigraphie arabe. Tom. 8. (Publ. de ITnst. Fr. d’Arch. 
Or.) 11-| X 9|. Le Caire, 1937, Exchange. 

Crum, W. E., A Coptic dictionary. Pt. 5, 12 x 9|-. Oxford, 1937. 

From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Drower, E. 8., The Mandaea-ns of Iraq and Iran, their cults, 
customs, magic, legends and folklore. 9x6, Oxford, 1937. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
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Eider, E. E., Arabic grammar. Inductive method. 10 x 6|-. 

Cairo, 1937. From the American University at Cairo. 

Encjolopsedia of Islam. Supplement no. 4. Musha'sba'— 
Tagblib. 11 X 7|-. Leiden and London, 1937. 

Presented hy Sir W, Beveridge, 
Ergin, 0., Muallim M. Cevdet in bayati, eserleri ve kiitiipbanesi. 
Turkish in Roman characters, 10| X 7|. Istanbul, 1937. 

From Dr. 0. Rescher, 

Evans, I. H. N., The Negritos of Malaya. 9 X 6J. Cambridge, 
1937. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Galpin, F. W., Tbe music of tbe Sumerians and tbeir immediate 
successors, tbe Babylonians and Assyrians . . . 11| x 9. 
Cambridge, 1937. From the Cambridge University Press. 
Ganguly, B. G., Tbe eastern Calukyas. 7| x 5|. Benares, 1937. 

From the Author, 

Gordis, R., Tbe Biblical text in tbe making : a study of tbe 
Ketbib'Qere. 9-| X 6|. Philadelphia, 1937. 

From the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. 
Grtinebaum, G. von, Die Wirklicbkeitweite der friibarabiscben 
Dicbtung . . . (Beibefte zur Wiener Zeitscbrift fiir die Kunde 
des Moxgenlandes, Heft 3.) 9 X 6|. Wien, 1937. 

From the Selbstverlag des Orientalischen Institutes der 

Universitdt, Wien. 

Heimann, B., Indian and Western philosophy: a study in 
contrasts. 7-| x 5|. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. Allen and Unwin. 
Hillelson, S., Week-end caravan. 8 X 5|. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. Wm. Hodge. 
Hughes, E. R., Tbe invasion of China by tbe Western World. 
(The Pioneer Histories.) 9 X 6|, London, 1937. 

From Messrs. A. and C. Bloch. 
Hyderabad. Annual report of tbe Archaeological Dept, of , . , the 
Nizam’s dominions, 1933-34. Calcutta, 

From H.H. the Nizamis Government. 
India. Arcbseologicai Survey. Annual report . . . 1934-35. Ed. by 
J. F. Blakiston. ISfx lOi. Delhi, 1937. 

From the Government of India. 
India in 1934-35 ...9 x 6. Delhi, 1937. 

From the Secretary of State for India. 
India Office : Library. Catalogue of MSS. in European languages, 
Vol. 2, pt. 2, Minor collections and miscellaneous MSS., 
by ... G. R. Kaye . . . and E. H. Johnston. Section 1. 
Nos. 1-538, by G. R. Kaye. 10 X 7. London, 1937. 

From the Secretary of State for India. 
India Office ; Library. Catalogue of Persian manuscripts. VoL 2. 

, . . by . . . Herman Etbe ... completed by Edward Edwards. 
114 X 94 . Oxford, 1937. From the Oxford University Press. 
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India Office : Library. Catalogue of the library. Vol. 2Vpt, 6. 
Persian books, by A. J. Arberry. 9|- X 7. London, 1937. ^ 
From the Secretary of State for India, 
Indian States Forces. Army List . . .1st July, 1937. 10 X 6i. 
Delhi, From the Government of India. 

The Individual in East and West. [Lectures delivered by various 
persons at Oxford.] Ed. by E. E. Hughes. 8 X 5|. Oxford, 
1937. From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Inscriptions du Cambodge. Publ. . . . par G. Coedes. Tom. 6, 
planches 244 a 287. (ficole Fr. d’Extr§me-Or.) 13| X 10. 
Hanoi and Paris, 1937. 

-- — Ed. et tr. par G. Ccedes. Vol, 1. (ficole Fr. d’Extreme-Or., 
Collection de Textes et Documents sur Tlndochine, 3.) 
[Transcriptions of above plates.] 11 J X 8. Hanoi, 1937. 

From Les Editions d'Art et d'Histoire. 
Jong, J. P. B. de Josselin de. Studies in Indonesian culture. 
1, Oirata, a Timorese settlement on Kisar. (Verb. K. Akad. 
van Wetenschappen, Aid. Letterkunde, Meuwe Eeeks, 
dl. 39.) 10-|- X 7|-. Amsterdam, . 

From the K. Ahademie van Wetenschappen. 
Juwaini, ‘Ala al-Din, The Ta’rfkh-i-Jahan-Gusha . . . Pt. 3, 
containing the history of Mangd Qa’an, Hulagii, and the 
Ismahlis. Ed. . . . by Mfrza Muhammad. (Gibb Mem. Ser., 
vol, 16, pt. 3.) 10 X 6|-. Leyden and London, 1937. 

From the Trustees. 

Kroeze, J. H., Genesis veertien ; een exegetisch-historische 
studie. (Thesis for Doctorate Univ. of Amsterdam.) 9J x 
Hihersum, 1937. From the Author. 

Kuno, Yoshi S., Japanese expansion on the Asiatic continent. 

. . . Vol. 1. 9| X 6|. Cambridge, 1937. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 
Lao Tzu. Tao T6 Ching. A new tr. by Ch‘u Ta-kao. 8 X 5|-. 

London, 1937. From the Buddhist Lodge, London. 

Latron, A., La vie rurale en Syria et au Liban. (Mem. de Tlnst. 

Frangais de Damas.) 10| X 7. Beyrouth, 1936. . Exchange. 
Liu Shao, The study of human abilities. The Jen wu chih . . . 
with an introductory study by J. K. Shryock. (American Oi. 
Ser., vol. 2.) 10|- X 7. New Haven, 1937. 

From the American Oriental Society. 
Madras Govt. Eecords of Fort St. George. Fort St. David con- 
sultations, 1706. 13|- X 8J. Madras, 1937. 

Pleadings in the Mayor's Court, 1736. 13|- X 8|-. Madras, 

1937. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Marcus, J. E., and Bilgray, Eabbi A., An index to Jewish Fest- 
schriften. 11 x 8J. Cincinnati, 1937. 

From the Hebrew Union College. 
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Meyer, X X, .. Trilogie altindischer Machte iind- Feste der 
Vegetation , 9| X 6|-* Zurich, 1937 . 

, From Messrs, Max Niehaus, 

Mez, A., TEe renaissance of Islam. Tr. ... by SalaEnddin KExida 
Bakhsi. and D. S. Margoiionth, 10 X 7. Patna, 1937, 

From Professor D. S. MargoUouth. 

Misknah. Der Misna-Traktat Tamid. Text nacli einer Vatikan- 
HandscErift ... iiberset^it, kommentiert und mit Einleitung 
verseEen . . . von AbraEam Brody ... 10 X 7. Uppsala, 1936. 

From the Royal University of Uppsala, 

Mysore Govt. History of tEe ruling family, nobles and leading 
personages in Mysore ... 10 X 6|. Delhi, 1937. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Mssim ibn SEaEin of Qairawan. Studies in Islam and Judaism. 
TEe Arabic original of Ibn SEaEin’s Book of Comfort, known 
as the Hibbur YapEe of H. Nissim B. Ya’aqobE, ed. . . 
by Julius Obermann. (Yale Or. Ser., EesearcEes 17.) 
11| X 8. New Haven, 1933. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

NortEey, W. B., TEe land of the Gurkhas . . . 9'| X 6. Cambridge, 
[1937]. From Messrs, W, Heffer, 

Page, J.’A,, A memoir on Kotla FirozShaE, Delhi . . . With a tr. 
of Sirat-i-Firozshahi by Muhammad Hamid KuraisEi. (Mem^, 
Arch. Survey of India, no. 52.) 13| X 10|. Delhi, 1937. 

Exchange, 

Palande, M. K., An introduction to Indian administration. 
9 X 6. Oxford, 1937. From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Panikkar, K. M., His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: a 
biography. 9 x6. Lo^idon, 1%Z1 . 

From the Oxford University Press, 

Petrie, Sir W. M. Flinders, Anthedon, Sinai. With chapters by 
J. C. Ellis. 12|- X 10 J. 1937. 

From the British School of Archwology in Egypt. 

Philadelphia, Free Library. Oriental manuscripts of the John 
Frederick Lewis collection ... A descriptive catalogue . . . 
by Muhammad Ahmed Simsar. 10 X 8. Philadelphia, 1937. 

From the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

PlaetscEke, B., Das Bergland der nord-westlichen MandscEurei. 
(Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Erganzungsheftno. 232.) 11 x 8. 
Gotha, 1937. From Messrs. J ustus Perthes. 

Polo, Marco. TEe most noble and famous travels of Marco Polo, 
together with the travels of Nicolo de’ Conti. Ed. from the 
Elizabethan tr. of John Frampton, ... by N. M. Penzer. 
2nd ed. 9J X 7. London, 1937. From Messrs. A. C. Black. 

Pondicherry : Govt. Arrets du Conseil Superieur de Pondichery, 
analyses par G. Diagou. Tom. 2, 1765-1774: ; tom. 3, 
1775-1778. 
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CHAP. 

Introduction". 

1. On &OWLEDGE Generally. 

II. Concerning the Soul and the Human Spirit. The Animal 

Spirit. The Natural Spirit. The Soul. 

III. The Diefeeent Types of Knowledge and its Divisions. 

Religious and Intellectual Knowledge. 

IV. The Knowledge of the Sufis. 

V. The Means of Acquiring Knowledge. 

VI. The Ranks of the Souls in the Acquisition of Knowledge. 

VII. On the True Meaning of Knowledge from on High and the ' 
Means of Attaining it. 

INTRODUCTION 

rjiHE Risdlat al-Ladiiniyya^ is a short treatise giving an 
account of al-Ghazalf s religious philosophy, in a compact 
form. It includes his theory of Knowledge, which is discussed 
very fully in regard to its nature, its different types, and the 

^ Numbered No. 40 in Brockelmann’s GescMchte der Amhischen Litteratur 
(vol. i, p. 423). It has been printed in Cairo (a.h. 1343) and from this edition 
I have made my translation, after collation with the India OlBce MS. 612, 
which gives a better reading in several instances. There are also Cairo 
texts printed in a.h. 1328 and a.h. 1353 (the latter in the collection entitled 
aUJawdhir al-Ghawdli), It is found in MS. tmder the title of ** Fi bayan 
‘ilm ai-Laduni ”, Berlin, 3210. It seems to be generally accepted as a 
genuine work of Ghazali and is included among his writings by Hajji 
Khalifa ; the theory of Knowledge set forth here and the psychological 
doctrine are almost identical with those of the Ihyd>' ^Ulum al-Din, 
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means by wMcli it is acquired. The author gives special 
attention here to Eevealed Knowledge and distinguishes 

between Eevelation which was limited to the 

prophets and ceased with them, and Inspiration 

which is granted also to the saints and is, in fact, the awakening 
of the individual, human soul, by Universal Soul. 

Ghazali also touches here upon the possibility of attaining 
transcendental knowledge during sleep (cf. pp. 359 and 366 
below), a possibility admitted by Muhammad himself, and 
evidently of great interest to Muslim writers.^ In the Kwnyff 
Ghazali expresses this belief more plainly, where he 
writes : In sleep the gate of the senses is closed and the 

gate of the inner world is opened to the sleeper, and the 
mysteries of the Divine World and the Preserved Tablet 
are revealed to him, as by a radiant Light.” 

The treatise also includes a full consideration of the nature 
and origin of the human soul, its capacity to apprehend 
Universal, and the inmiortality winch is inherent in its 
spirituality. The relation of the soul to the body is also clearly 
defined. 

The chief interest of this little work lies, perhaps, in the 
fact that Ghazali here frankly accepts a doctrine which is so 
close to the Plotinian theory of emanation that it is hardly 

^ Cf. Ibii Khaldun, i, p. 211, and D. B. Macdonald’s discussion of the 
question in The Beligious Attitude and Life in I slam , chapter iii. 

® p, 14. It is interesting to compare the view of a modern mystic 
(George Bussell) : “ I do not know of any psychology which so spiritually 
excites me as this of the nightly return of the soul to the Divine order, that 
we who through the day are absorbed in petty labours do go back to an 
unfallen world, unto our own high magnificence and are in council with the 
Cosmoeratores. There are many who have symbolic dreams and if they 
brooded on them I am sure they would come to have faith in that dweller 
in the innermost . , . how many times when I meditated before sleeping 
did I not seem to myself to be sinking into light. How often when wuking 
had I not the feeling that I had been cast forth and was rejecred by heaven, 
... I tried passionately from departing lights, fleeting visionary presences 
and intuition, to conjecture what wonders the soul may have known, with 
what beings it may have been in some high companionship,” A. E., 8oug and 
its Fountains, pp. 87, 109, 318. 
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to be distinguislied from it and, while insisting on the Muslim 
doctrine of the Unity, he yet includes here a Trinitarian view 
of the Godhead, in which the first Person is the Absolute One, 
the second Mind, and the third Soul, though this is not a 
Trinity involving equality of Persons. 

In this treatise Universal Mind l takes the 

place of the mysterious of the Mishkdt al~Ammr,^ 

that which is the noblest, most perfect, and strongest of all 
Existences, and nearest of all to Absolute Deity. It would 

appear, then, that Universal Soul (<A\J ! here 

corresponds to the Angelic Movent cUU!), who 

carries out the command of the Mtitd‘ of the Mishkat.^ In 
the latter Ghazali compares the Angel with the Moon, and 
the Mutd^ with the Smi, and in the Rasd'il IkJiwdn al-Safd^ 
(to which, as we shall see, Ghazali is considerably indebted 
for both terminology and conceptions), we find that the 
relationship of Soul to Mind is compared with the relationship 
of the moonlight to the light of the sun, and the relationship 
of Mind to the Creator, with the relationship of the sunlight 
to the Sun itself, a relationship and a comparison which 
certainly suggests the doctrine of emanation.^ 

^ For different interpretations of the Mu0 of. R. A. Nicholson, The Idea 
of Personality in Sufism, pp, 44 ff,, and W. H. T. Gairdner, Der Islam, 1914, 
pp. 121 ff. and 144 ff., and his Mishhat al-Anwdr, pp. 10 ff. 

2 p, 144 (Cairo edition). 

3 A doctrine of which Ibn Bushd definitely accuses Ghazali : cf. al-Kashf 

‘'an. mandhij al-adilla, p. 57, and it is no doubt to Ibn Rushd^s accusation 
that Ibn Tufayl refers, saying : “ Some later writers have read a grave 
signification into the words that occur at the end of the IlishJcdt, to the 
effect that those who Attained-to -Union are convinced that this Existent- 
One can be described by attributes inconsistent with pure Unity, inferring 
from this that al-Ghazali asserted that the First Being, the Reality Who 
Alone is Avorthy to be glorified, admitted of multiplicity in His essence, 
which God forbid.” Hayy b. Yagzdn, p, 14. In the Sirr al-^Alamayn wa 
Kashf md fi^l-Ddrayn, attributed to Ghazali, the doctrine of Emanation is 
taught without equivocation, for there it is stated plainly : “ The First 
Emanation from the First Cause diffuses itself (reading by 

means of a conceptual outflow thereof our intellects- 
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In Hs Kitdh fthi al-Ma'drif al-Aqliyya,'^ wMcli may have 
preceded this— since Ghazali there gives some explanation of 
his use of these Neo-Plotinian terms, while here he uses them 
as if expecting their connotation to be clear to his readers — 
he states that Universal Mind is the Prior of all existences, 

Unique, Unconditioned itself Perfect through its 

relationship to the One, making perfect that which comes 
after, by its grace and mercy,^ while next to it comes Universal 
Soul, the Giver of Life to all living things.® 

In this jRisak Revelation and Inspiration are stated to 
be the outflow of Universal Mind, and the 

irradiation of Universal Soul, yet twice in this 

treatise Ghazali states that revealed knowledge and '' know- 
ledge from on high’’ (JaIJI ^b, which is the fruit of 

inspiration, come direct from God Himself (cf. pp. 363, 365 
below), ^ and are like the '' radiance from the Lamp of the 

Invisible”, an outpouring of the Divine Light. 

It would seem, then, that Universal Mind is the Vicegerent of 
God, sharing in the Divine Attributes and Functions,® and 

caimot apprehend the essential nature. The First Emanation proceeding 
from the Ultimate Cause is the Active Intellect, which proceeds from it in 
totality, and Universal Soul is that from which (individual) souls emanate ” 
(p. 32). This work is accepted without question as being Ghazali’s by 
Ahlwardt, but its authenticity is doubted by both Professor R. A. Nicholson 
(to whom I am indebted for the translation of this passage) and Professor 
D, B. Macdonald. In this passage the term is used for “ emanation ” 

and for a discussion of Ghazali’s use of this term and of ^ ef. 
W. H, T. Gairdner, Ber 1914, pp. 121 fF. 

1 MS. Bodleian Pocock 263, fols. 66-226. 

* Fob 116 and both of these being terms used by Ghazali 
of the Supreme Himself. 

® Ibid. Cf. also MiWaj al-SdUkin, pp. 24 ff. 

^ Cf, Kimiya" al-Sa^dda, pp. 16, 17. “ The knowledge possessed by the 
saints enters their hearts direct from the Creative Truth Himself.” 

Of. Dahistdn^ iii, p. 283, where it is stated that the Sufis hold that 
after the Absolute Being comes Universal Mind, “ which encloses all realities 
which are (as it were) concrete in it : it is the truth of mankind and between 
it and the Divine Majesty there is no mediator, according to the wise.” 
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tliat Universal Soul, wMcli is after ” and from ’’ Universal 
Mind, partakes, too, in its measure, of Deity. 

Tliis is hardly the doctrine of an orthodox Unitarian, but 
al-Ghazali did not claim to be consistent. In the Mizdn 
al- Amal he states that the opinions held by a man are three : 
(i) That which is shared with the vulgar and is in accordance 
with their view, (ii) The opinion given to anyone who comes 
asking for guidance, (iii) The opinion which a man shares 
with his own soul, which is not disclosed except to one who 
himself holds it.^ Ibn Tufayl, while full of admiration for 
Ghazali, admits that in what he addressed to the public, 
'' he bound in one place and loosed in another, and denied 
certain things and then made exceptions (to his own denials).’’^ 

The Plotinian Doctrine 

Plotinus (born in Egypt at the beginning of the third 
century of the Christian era), like all true mystics, upheld the 
doctrine of the essential unity of the universe. God, he taught, 
is not external to anyone, and throughout the Universe there 
is a movement down from God towards man and a movement 
up from man towards God. This view of the Divine immanence 
and the constant attraction between God and man is upheld 
by Ghazali in this treatise. (Cf. pp. 199, 200, 363, 370 below.) 

The first principle in the Plotinian Godhead is Primeval 
Being, the Source of all being, the One, the All-Perfect (cf. 
pp. 191, 194, 363, 366 below). Fromthis Primeval Principle the 
first emanation is Universal Mind, the Over-Mind of which 
all minds partake (cf. pp. 197, 363, 365 below^). From Universal 
Mind comes the second emanation. Universal Soul, which is 
manifested in individual human souls and gives existence to 
the phenomenal world (cf. pp. 197, 199, 361, 365 below). 

By the same way by which it descended from its Source, 
Plotinus teaches, the individual soul can ascend thereto again. 
It must seek to come to itself by the process of purification, 
the elimination of vice and the practice of virtue, which will 

^ p. 162. 


2 Op. eit., p. 4. 
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lead it up to God. It must rise above passion and self-seeking, 
it must detach, itself from the downward drag of the body, 
from the system of sense with its earthly desires and impulses— 
all of which tend to mortality and corruption — and seek to 
be restored to the unity of Universal Soul (cf. pp. 200, 369 ff,, 
372 below). But the soul needs to ascend still higher to that 
which is nearer to the Absolute One than Universal Soul, 
to Mind, after whom, and from whom, Soul is. Then the soul, 
raised to the Intellectual-Principle, finds the actuality of 
what is potential within it and can attain to all knowledge. 
'‘All things are transparent and there is nothing dark or 
resistant, but every being is manifest to every other.” ^ (Cf. 
pp. 198, 361, 363, 365, 367 below.) 

But the final goal, in the Plotinian teaching, is the Absolute 
One, the Primal Source of the soul, and, to attain it, the soul 
must divest itself of all that it has assumed in its descent until 
it has passed beyond all that is other than God, and looks at 
last upon the Divine Vision. Then it has reached the end of 
its quest, it has attained to the Unitive life, and has returned 
again to its Divine Origin. The soul restored to Likeness 
goes to its Like and holds of the Supreme all that Soul can 
hold ... by this way (that leads to God) it finds itself ... it 
abandons Being to become a Beyond-Being . . . man knows 
himself now to be an image of the Supreme . . . this is the life 
of God and of Godlike men, a life without love of the world, 
a flight of the Alone to the Alone.” ^ 

To this final consummation Ghazali makes little allusion in 
this treatise, though it is evidently in his mind. It is one of the 
incommunicable mysteries into the discussion of which it is 
not lawful to enter, though he writes of it more plainly in other 
treatises (e.g. the Mishlmt al- Anwar and Rawdat 
aVTdlihm), Unification (Xo-jT) he will admit, but the 

possibility of identity {^^\), which is the Plotinian Union, 
is not to be acknowledged openly by one who reckons 


* Ennead, v, 8, 4. 


2 Ibid., vi, 9, 11. 
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Mmself an ortliodox Muslim, Yet Gliazali approaclies the 
subject here and brings Qiir’anic evidence to bear on the origin 
of the human spirit as being one with the Divine (of. pp. 197 fi. 
below) ; he accepts the fact that it is able to contemplate the 
Invisible, that it can receive of the Divine Radiance without 
mediation (cf. p. 365 below), that it may attain to wisdom, 
victory, perfection (pp. 372, 373 below), to the exercise of 
supernatural power even in this world, and to immortality, 
which is the life of God Himself (cf. pp. 198, 369 below). 

The Dissemixatioh of the Doctrixe 

While still a student Ghazali made it his business to secure 
a thorough knowledge of the system of philosophy which had 
been developed in the East, on a Greek foundation, and he 
carried this study still further while occupying his Chair of 
Divinity at the Nizamiyya College in Baghdad. Then, during 
his sojourn in Syria, for the experiential study of Sufism, 
and during his later travels, and especially during his residence 
in Alexandria, he was in close contact with Hellenistic 
culture.^ 

Though he publicly rejected the system of the philosophers 
and stated his conviction that true religion must be based 
on the experience of the soul, enlightened by revelation from 
above, thus accepting the doctrine of the Sufis, yet his 
mysticism was undoubtedly affected by philosophic specula- 
tions and chiefly by the doctrines of the Neo-Platonic school. 
These were available to him, as to other Arab scholars, in the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle^ a translation of Porphyry's 
commentary on the Emieads (iv, v, vi) of Plotinus, of which 
the earliest version in Arabic appeared in a.d. 840. A number 
of the philosophical terms used in the Risdlat al-Laduniyya, 
such as Universal Mind and Universal Soul 

^ For a Ml and most illuminating life of Ghazali, cf. D. B. Macdonald, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society , vol. xx, 1899, pp. 72 ff. 
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(\JSS\ ^He description of the soul as an immaterial 

substance (3^ together with whole phrases em- 

ployed by Ghazali, are found in the Theology (cf. pp. 191, 

193, 194, 197, 198, 372 below). 

al-Kindi (born before the middle of the ninth century, died 
260/873), who was known to his contemporaries as ''The 
Philosopher of the Arabs”, made use of the Theology mA 
developed the doctrine of the Grodhead manifesting itself 
first through Mind and then Soul, the Universal Soul from 
which the human soul is an emanation. He also emphasizes 
the fact that the soul is a simple and imperishable substance, 
united with a body, but independent of it (cf. pp. 193, 197, 198 
if. below). He lays stress on the capacity of the Mind — 
synonymous with " soul ”, "spirit”, and "heart”, the essence 
of man — to conceive of the Universal, the spiritual Form. 
All of this is stressed here by Ghazali (cf. p. 194 below). 

The philosophy first systematized by al-Kindi was developed 
by al-Farabi (ob. 339/960),^ whom Ghazali regarded as repre- 
sentative, with Ibn Sina, of the Islamic philosophers.^ He 
also accepted the so-called Theology of Aristotle and made use 
of it, believing it to be genuine, and he, too, accepts the 
Plotinian theory of emanation. The human soul gives com- 
pletion to the body (cf. pp, 193, 200 below). The potentiality 
within the human spirit, he holds, is brought to actuality by 
Universal Soul, so that man’s knowledge is a contribution 
from above, not something which he acquires by his own 
effort (cf. pp. 368, 370 below). In the light of that supernatural 
knowledge man is able to understand the inner meaning of 
corporeal forms and thereby what he perceives with the 
senses is developed into rational knowledge (cf. p. 367 below). 
al-Farabi also indicates the longing of the soul for what is 
above it and its final absorption into the One.® 

1 Bor an interesting recent study of al-Farabi cf. I. Madkur, La Place 
d'al-Farahi dans Vdcole philosophique musahnane (Paris, 1936). 

2 Munqidh min al- Dalai, p. 11. 

® On botb al-Kindi and al-Farabi cf. T, J. de Boer, History of Philosophy 
in Islam (tr. E, R. Jones), pp. 97 ff. 
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al-Farabfs teaching, and the Neo-Platonic doctrines in 
general, were incorporated into the great Encyclopedia of 
the Brethren of Purity, an association formed at Basra in the 
second half of the tenth century. Although Ghazali refers 
with great contempt to the Rasd'il Ilchwdn al-Safd' and its 
teaching as being ''flimsy” and "shallow”,^ yet he seems 
to have made considerable use of it, for ideas and actual 
phrases included there are found not only in this Risdla^ but 
elsewhere in his writings. ^ In the Rasd'il the Plotinian doctrine 
of emanation is again set forth, the first emanation being the 
Creative Spirit (Universal Mind) and the second Universal 
Soul, the relation of Soul to Mind, as we have seen above, 
being likened to that of the moonlight to the sunlight, while 
the relation of Mind to the One is like that of the sunlight 
to the sun. From Universal Soul emanates the human 
individual soul, which is simple, self-existent, able to know 
and act, and the RasdHl describes how the potentiality 
within the soul is brought to actuality and how the rational 
soul delights in knowledge and understanding (cf. pp. 191, 194, 
200, 361 below). The RasWil includes also a section on Eevelation 
iiS'j) Inspiration with which Ghazali deals so 

fully in this treatise (pp. 363 ff. below), and it shows how 
souls can be fitted to receive revealed knowledge, only by 
purification (cf. pp. 363 ff. below). 

Ibn Sina (370/980-428/1087) the other representative of 
Islamic philosophy mentioned by Ghazali,^ teaches the 
existence of a First and Necessary Being, the One, from Whom, 
by a process of emanation, Mind and Soul proceed. He is 
chiefly interested in the Soul, which he holds to be a simple 
essence, imperishable, rational, having no essential connection 
with the body.^ In his Qasida on the Soul he maintains that 

^ Munqidh, p. 19. ^ Cf. references below. 

® Cf. also Sbabrastani, “ the School of Aristotle and his followers, such 
as Proclus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Themistius, to whom moderns 
like al-Farabi and Ibn Sina among Islamic followers pay allegiance,*’ 
Nihdyat al-Iqddm., p. 1 (ed. A. Guillaume). 

^ Cf. pp. 196 ff., below. 
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tKe soul is a prisoner in this world, to which it has descended 
from, the world above, being "'exalted, ineffable, glorious, 
heavenly Slowly it grows accustomed to this desolate 
sphere. When at last the veil is raised and it looks once more 
upon the Invisible, it is filled with joy, and having become 
purified from all stain of the flesh, and made aware of the inner 
meaning of all things, it returns whence it came.^ The soul, 
he teaches, gains knowledge of the outer world by means of 
the External and Internal Senses, which are situated in the 
brain— in the forefront the General or Co-ordinating sense, in 
the middle the Apperception, in the back of it Memory (cf. 
p. 199 below). Through the exercise of the Eeason what is 
potential within the soul reaches actuality, through the 
enlightening influence of Universal Soul, in accordance with 
the degree of receptivity within the soul and its state of 
preparedness, which is the result of the practice of the virtues 
(cf. pp. 365, 371, 373 below). 

Purpose and General Contents of the Eisala 

This little treatise was written, as the author states in his 
introduction, at the request of a friend who desired him to 
deal with the revealed knowledge of Divine things, the 
existence of which was denied by certain of the orthodox 
theologians, who could conceive of no knowledge beyond that 
acquired by human effort. 

The therefore, deals primarily with Knowledge, and 

since the Soul is that by which the human being is enabled 
to know, the author, after defining Knowledge, proceeds to 
discuss the origin, nature, and capacities of the Soul, and 
states that his own use of the term is limited to the “ rational 
soul ”, known also as the " spirit ” and the " heart 

The author then deals with the different types of Knowledge 
and their branches, including the knowledge of the Sufis, 
and proceeds to consider the different methods by which 
Knowledge can be acquired, from without and from within. 

^ ?iya Bey, Kharabdt , i, pp. 283, 284. 
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He discusses the capacity of the human soul for the acquisition 
of Knowledge and shows how human souls vary in regard to 
their receptivity and the degree to which their original 
capacity has been affected by infirmity acquired in this world. 
In conclusion he deals briefly with the true meaning of 
'' Knowledge from on high 'b and the means of attaining it. 

Analysis of the Contents 

Introduction , — The reason for writing the treatise stated. 
Scepticism on the part of the orthodox concerning the 
existence and the possibility of revealed knowledge. The 
author’s claim that such scepticism is due only to ignorance, 
and his acceptance of the challenge to establish his claim. 

Chapter I, — ^Definition of Knowledge, of the Knower, and 
the Known. The highest knowledge that of God Himself. 
Knowledge and ignorance contrasted and the superiority 
of knowledge demonstrated. 

Chapter II. — Concerning the Soul, which is the tablet ’’ 
of knowledge. The nature of body and soul contrasted. The 
different '' faculties ” within the human personality : the 
animal spirit ; the natural spirit. The Kational Soul as the 
true essence of man : belonging to the world of amr : possessed 
of an inward eye The relation of soul to body. The soul’s 
search for Knowledge and pre-occupation with it. 

Chapter III,— The two types of Knowledge, Religious and 
InteUectual. Religious subdivided into (a) the Knowledge of 
fundamentals, including the doctrine of the Unity, Life and 
Death, and eschatology. The Mutakallimun : the science of 
Tq/sir, requiring a knowledge of philology and literature. 
(6) Knowledge derived from these fundamentals, dealing with 
three obligations : what is due to God, comprising the duties 
of worship and religious observance ; what is due to men, in 
business transactions and contractual obligations ; what is 
due to oneself in the development of character. Intellectual 
knowledge divided into three classes ; (a) comprising 

Mathematics, Logic, and their derivatives ; (b) Natural 
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Science and its branches ; (c) Metaphysics, including the study 
of the Divine and all other beings and substances. 

Chapter JF.-—The Knowledge of the Sufis and its subject- 
matter, stated briefly. 

Chapter F. — ^Methods of acquiring Knowledge: (i) Sub- 
mission to human teaching, a well-recognized method, (ii) 
Submission to Divine teaching, divided into (a) from within 
by Eeflection and the power of inference, by which the 
potentiality within the soul becomes actuality ; (6) from 
without, by the Divine revelation, limited to the Prophets, 
and Inspiration, the awakening of the individual soul by 
Universal Soul, common to the prophets and the saints. The 
nature and fiinctions of Universal Mind and Universal Soul. 

Chapter VL — The differences of souls, in regard to the 
acquisition of Knowledge, due to the influence of infirmities 
while in the body. The remedies for such infirmities, and the 
restoration of the human soul to its original purity by its 
reception of the light of Universal Soul. 

Chapter VII . — The true meaning of Knowledge from on 
high : three means of attaining it. (i) Extensive study ; (ii) 
Genuine self-discipline and true meditation ; (iii) Eeflection, 
whereby the door into the Invisible World is opened to the 
soul of man. 

AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 

Treatise Concerning Knowledge from on High 

Praise be to God, Who hath adorned the hearts of His 
chosen servants with the light of Saintship, and hath nurtured 
their spirits with all loving kindness and, with the key of 
knowledge, hath opened the door of Unification (tawJnd), 
to the gnostics among the wise.^ I pray for the blessing of God 

^ Of. al-Hujwiri, “ Real Unification consists in asserting the unity of 
a thing and in having a perfect knowledge of its unity ... I declare that 
Unification is a mystery revealed by God to His servants and that it cannot 
be expressed in language at all.” Kashf al-Mahjub (tr. R. A. Nicholson), 
pp. 278 ff, Cf. also Baiv^at al-Tdlibm, p, 153. 
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upon our lord Muhammad, the lord of the Muslims, who 
summoned men to the true faith and carried out its obligations, 
who guided the community in the right road ; and upon his 
family, who dwell in the sanctuary of protection. 

Enow that one of my friends related of a certain theologian 
that he denied the esoteric knowledge upon 

which the elect of the Sufis rely, and to which the 
followers of the Mystic Way trace back their origin. For 
they declare that knowledge from on high ^!!) 

is greater and more reliable than the types of knowledge 
acquired and obtained by study. My friend declared that the 
aforesaid person asserted : ''I am unable to conceive of the 
knowledge of the Sufis and I do not suppose that anyone in 
the world can speak of true knowledge as the 

result of reflection and deliberation apart from study and 
acquisition.’’ Then I said : He does not seem to have 
investigated the different methods of attainment, nor to know 
the power of the human soul and its qualities, and its capacity 
for receiving impressions of the Invisible and for attaining 
to knowledge of the Divine World 

^ Cf. iv, p. 216 (11. 7 ff.) : “ Know that there are worlds through 

which you must pass, the material, visible world j 

is the first , . . and this stage may be passed without difficulty. The second 
is the Divine World (o and it is beyond me, and when you 
have passed beyond me, you have arrived at its stations. It contains 
extensive deserts and wide expanses and lofty mountains and fathomless 
seas, and I know not how you will be saved therein. The third is the 
Celestial World . . . which is like a ship moving between 

the land and the water and it has not the constant motion of the water, 
nor has it the complete immobility of the land and its stability, and every- 
one who walks on the land walks in the world of mulk and shahdda, and 
when he is strong enough to sail on a ship he is like one who walks in the 
world of §abarut and when he reaches the stage of being able to walk on the 
water without a ship, he walks in the world of malakiit, without sinking. 
When you are not able to walk upon the water, then depart, for you have 
passed beyond the land, and have left the ship behind, and there remains 
before you only the limpid water.” Cf. also MishJcdt al- Anwar, pp. 122 ff., 
and A, J. Wensinek, The Relation between ahOhazdU's Cosmology and his 
Mysticism. 


Then my friend said : "Yes, that man declares that know- 
ledge consists only of jurispmdeace, and interpretation of the 
Qur’an and scholastic tkeology are sufficient, and there is no 
knowledge beyond tkeio: and these sciences are acquired 
only by submitting to iiisfcnjction and by thorough know- 
ledge,” I replied : and how is the science of inter- 

pretation to be leaMb? For the Qur’an is an ocean 
comprehending all things, and rot all that it signifies, nor the 
full truth of its interpretation, are to be found in these literary 
works which axe in general circulation, but the interpretation 
thereof goes beyond whatt that claimant knows.” My friend 
said : That man Imovsoxily those commentaries which are 
well known and spokor about, attributed to Qushayri and 
ThaTabi and Mawardi aa_d others.” I said : He has strayed 
a long way from the straight road (which leads to) the truth, 
for Sulami, in the Tafslr^ ^ made a collection of the statements 
of those who attained ho something like certainty (i.e. the 
Sufis), and these stateme^nts are not mentioned in other com- 
mentaries. That man wlio reckons that knowledge consists 
only of jurisprudence annd scholastic theology and a com- 
mentary which is well koowrn, apparently does not know the 
different branches of kii-owleige and their distinctions and 
classes, and their true significance, and their outward expres- 
sion, and their in-ward meaning. But it is not unusual for one 
ignorant of a thing to deny that thing and that claimant has 
not tasted the draught of spirituality nor attained to know- 
ledge from on high, and toiw oan he acknowledge that, and 
I am not satisfied with lis aelmowledgment of it, in pretending 
to know or guessing at; w^lat, in fact, he did not know.” 

Then that friend said: I wish that you would mention 
some of the classes of -the sciences and prove that the know- 
ledge which you claim (i. e. inspired knowledge) is valid, and 
attribute it to yourself and maintain your assertion of it.” 

I replied : ‘ ' This wRek you seek to have explained is 
exceedingly difficult, hut I will slow what are its antecedents, 
^ dl-Tafmr. 
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as far as I can, and in accordance with the time at my disposal 
and what occurs to iiiy mind. I do not want to prolong the 
discussion, for the best discourse is that which is brief and 
shows the way.’' I have asked God for His favour and help 
and I have mentioned the request of my good friend, in regard 
to this ofhcious proceeding on my part. 

CHAPTER I 

Know that Knowledge (^1) is the presentation to 
itself, by the rational, tranquillized soul (aILUI 

^ of the real meaning of things and their outward 
forms, when divested of matter, in themselves, and their 
modes and their quantities and their substances and their 
essences, if they are simple (i.e. uncompound). And the knower 
is the one who comprehends and perceives and apprehends, 
and that which is known is the essence (oU) of the thing, 
the knowledge of which is engraved upon the soul. The 
nobility of the knowledge is in accordance with the nobility 
of the thing known, and the rank of the knower corresponds 
to the rank of the knowledge. There is no doubt that the most 
excellent of things known, and the most glorious, and the 
highest of them, and the most honoured, is God the Maker, 
the Creator, the Truth, the One. For knowledge of Him, 
which is knowledge of the Unity, is the most excellent branch 

^ Cf. 'Abd al-Razzaq’s definition of “that of wbicli the 

spiritual illumination has been perfected so that it has been stripped of its 
vices and lias replaced them by virtues and it has turned its face towards 
the heart (i.e. the highest self), following it in ascending towards the Invisible 
World, having been cleansed from all defilement, being assiduous in devotion, 
dwelling in the highest of abodes, so that its Lord may address it face 

to face.” For cf. Plotinus, Ennead, v, 9, 7, and Theology 

of Aristotle, pj). 6, 120 ff., and also GhazalT, al-3Ia^drif al-^Aqliyya, fols. 8a, 
lid, and RasdHl Ikhwdn alSafd, ** Rational souls rejoice in knowledge and 
understanding. When the rational soul has awakened from the sleep of 
neglect, the eye of insight is opened for her and she beholds her teacher and 
recognizes her Maker and therewith yearns for her Creator.” iii, pp. 270, 271. 
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of knowledge, and the most glorious and the most perfect, 
and this knowledge is necessary, it must be acquired by all 
rational beings, as the Lawgiver (upon whom be blessing) 
said : '' The search for knowledge is an obligation upon every 
Muslim.” He said also (may God bless him) : '' Seek know- 
ledge even in China,” and he who possesses this knowledge 
is the most honourable of those who know. For this reason 
God distinguished such men by giving them the highest rank, 
saying : God bears witness that there is no God but He and 
(so also do) the angels and men endued with knowledge.” ^ 
Those who have absolute knowledge of the Unity are the 
prophets and after them the theologians, who are the heirs 
of the prophets. 

But this knowledge, though it is excellent in essence and 
perfect in itself, does not do away with the other types of 
knowledge ; indeed, it is not attained except by means of many 
antecedents, and those antecedents cannot be ordered aright 
except through various sciences, such as the science of the 
heavenly bodies and the spheres and the science dealing with 
the things that God has made. From knowledge of the Unity 
are derived other branches of knowledge and we shall classify 
them in their place. 

Know that knowledge is excellent in itself, without con- 
sideration of the thing known, so that even the knowledge 
of sorcery is excellent in itself, even though it be futile. That 
is because knowledge is the contrary of ignorance, and 
ignorance is one of the accompaniments of darkness, and dark- 
ness belongs to the sphere of immobility, and immobility is 
near to non-existence, and what is false and misleading is to 
be classed with this. For the sphere of knowledge is the sphere 
of what is existent, and existence is better than non-existence, 
for guidance and truth and activity and light are all linked up 
with existence. Since existence is better than non-existence, 
then knowledge is more excellent than ignorance, for ignorance 
is like blindness and darkness, and knowledge is like sight and 
1 Sura iii, 16, 
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liglit and tlie blind man shall not be held equal to him who 
sees, nor darkness to light.” ^ God made this manifest when 
He said : '' Shall they who have knowledge and they who have 
it not, be held equal ? ” ^ Then, since knowledge is better than 
ignorance and ignorance is one of the accompaniments of the 
body and knowledge is one of the attributes of the soul, the 
soul is more honourable than the body. 

Now knowledge has many divisions, which we shall 
enumerate in another chapter ; and for the one who knows 
there are numerous paths in the search for knowledge, which 
we shall mention elsewhere. And now, after you have realized 
the excellence of knowledge, all that you need to do is to attain 
to understanding of the soul, which is the tablet of knowledge, 
and its abode and place of habitation. That is because the 
body is not an abode for knowledge, for bodies are limited 
and will not contain the many branches of knowledge ; indeed, 
they can receive only impressions and inscriptions, but the 
soul is able to receive all types of knowledge without let or 
hindrance or fatigue or cessation, and we will explain briefly 
what the soul is. 

CHAPTER TI 

CoNCERISriNG THE SoUL AND THE HuMAN SPIRIT 

Know that God Most High created man from two different 
things, one of them the body, which is evil, gross, subject to 
generation and corruption, composite, made up of parts, 
earthy, whose nature cannot be complete except by means of 
something else,® and that other is the soul, which is substantial 
— >-), simple,^ enlightened, comprehending, acting, 
moving, giving completion to instruments and bodies.® For 
God Most High compounded the flesh of elements of nutriment 
and increased it with particles of blood,® and laid down a rule 

^ Sura XXXV, 20. ® Sura xxxix, 12. 

® Cf. Plotinus, Eniieadf iv, 7, 1 ; Theology of Aristotle^ pp. 160 IF. 

^ Cf. Ennead, iv, 8, 8, and Theology of Aristotle , p. 41. 

® Ibid., p. 42. 

® The Cairo edition reads jUj. 

JRAS. APRIL 1938. 
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for it and arranged its affairs and appointed its limits. THen 
the substance of the soul was made manifest by His command, 
the One, the Perfect, the Most Excellent, the Benefactor. Now 
by the '' soul I do not mean the force which seeks for 
sustenance, nor the force which stirs up to lust and passion, 
nor the force Avhich resides in the heart, producing life, which 
issues in sensibility and activity (proceeding) from the heart 
to all the members, for this force is called the animal spirit 

and feeling and movement and lust and 
anger are among its '' troops x4.nd that force which seeks 
for sustenance, which resides in the liver, for the disposal of 

food, is called the natural spirit and the 

digestion and secretion are among its attributes ; and the power 
of imagination and of procreation and growing and the rest 
of the natural powers are all of them servants to the flesh, 
and the flesh is the servant of the animal spirit, because it 
receives its powers from it and acts in accordance with its 
instigation. 

But by the soul I mean only that perfect, simple substance 
which is concerned solely with remembering and studying 
and reflection and discrimination and careful consideration.^ 
It is receptive of all types of knowledge and does not weary 
of receiving images which are abstract, immaterial ; and this 
substance is the ruler of the spirits (i.e. those aforementioned) 
and the controller of the faculties, and all serve it and comply 
with its command. Now the rational soul, by which I mean 
this substance, has a special name with every group of people : 
the philosophers call this substance “the rational souF’, 
and the Qur’an calls it the soul at rest ” and the “ spirit 
which is of the amr of God ” ^ and the Sufis call it the “ spirit ” 
and sometimes the “heart”, but though the names differ 
the meaning is one, it does not differ. In our opinion the 
“ heart ” and the “ spirit ” and the “ soul at rest ” are all 
names for the rational soul, and the rational soul is the living 
^ Cf. Theol. o/ Am., p, 43. ^ xvii, 87, 
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substance wliich lives and acts and comprehends, and when 
we use the term '' spirit ” absolutely, or the '' heart we 
mean by it only this substanced But the Sufis call the animal 
spirit “ soul '' (i.e. the lower self = and the Shar' 

has declared that to be the case, and says : '' The greatest 
of your enemies is your nafsJ' And also the Lawgiver used 
the term nafs absolutely and, indeed, strengthened it by 
putting it in the construct case, for he said : '' Your nafs which 
is between your two sides,” and he indicated by this term 
only the force of sensual desire and passion, for they are both 
aroused by the heart ^ which rests between the two sides. 

So when you have realized the distinction between the 
(different) names, then know that those who have investigated 
the matter express this dehcate substance in different ways, 
and they hold different views concerning it. For the 
scholastic theologians, who are skilled in discussion, reckon 
the soul to be a body and state that it is a subtle body, corre- 
sponding- to this gross body, and they hold that there is no 
difference between the spirit and the flesh except in respect 
of subtlety and grossness. Then certain of them reckon the 
spirit as an accident, and some of the physicians incline 
towards this view : and certain of them consider the blood 
to be a spirit — and all of them were content to limit their 
consideration to what they were able to conceive of, and they 
did not go as far as the third division. 

Know that the three divisions are the body and the accident 
and the simple substance. For the animal spirit is a subtle 
body, like a lamp, which has been kindled and placed in the 
glass-vessel of the heart, by which I mean (here) that cone- 
shaped object which is suspended in the breast, and the life 
is the light of the lamp, and the blood is its oil, and feeling 
and movement are its flames, and lust is its heat, and passion 
is its smoke : and the force seeking for sustenance (i.e. 

^ Cf. Ihy^\ iv, p. 23. “ By the heart I mean the inner self -which, belongs 
to the world of amn” 

Cf. p. 194 above. 
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appetite), wMcli is situated in the liver, is its servant and 
guard and protector, and this spirit is found in all the animals, 
for it is shared by the cattle and other beasts and man, and it 
is a body and the impressions it receives are accidents. Now 
this spirit does not follow the right road to knowledge and 
does not know the path which the creature should take, nor 
what is due to the Creator. It is only a servant, a captive which 
dies with the death of the body. If the oil ^ is in excess, that 
lamp is extinguished by excess of heat, and if it is lacking 
(the lamp) is extinguished by excessive cold, and its extinction 
is the cause of the death of the body. Neither the Word of 
the Creator, praise be to Him, nor the duties imposed by the 
legislator (i.e. the Prophet) are (meant) for this spirit, for the 
brutes and the rest of the animal creation are without duties 
imposed, and not to them are the ordinances of the Canon 
Law addressed. Man is laid under obligations and addressed 
because of another meaning (i.e. attached to the term 

spirit’' ) found only in himself, which is additional and 
applicable especially to him. And that meaning signifies the 
rational soul and the spirit at rest, and this spirit is not a body 
nor an accident, for it (proceeded) at the command of God 
Most High, as He said : “ Say, the spirit (proceedeth) at the 
command of my Lord,” ^ and He said also : ''0 soul at rest, 
return imto thy Lord, satisfied with Him, giving satisfaction 
unto Him.” ^ 

Now the command ^ of the Creator Most High is not a body 
nor an accident, but a Divine force like Universal Mind 

(JjVI ^ and the Tablet and the Pen,® and they 

^ The Cairo text reads “ blood 

- Sura xvii, 87. ® Sura Ixxxix, 27-30. 

^ On the world of amr cf. Jhy^\ iv, p. 23. 

® Cf. Theol. of Aristotle, p. 39, and Plotinus, “ The Intellectual-Principle 
. . . the offspring of God. . . . For here is contained all that is immortal ; 
nothing here but is Divine Mind ; all is God.” Ennead, v, 1, 4 ff. 

® “ The Pen is that which God created to enable the hearts of men to be 
inscribed with knowledge.” Il}>ya\ iii, p. 14. Identified with Universal 
Mind in al-Ma'arif aVAqliyya, fol. 216. 
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are simple substances, free from materiality ; indeed, they are 
incorporeal splendours, intellectual, without sensibility. ISTow 
the spirit and the heart, in our use of the term, is derived from 
those substances,^ and is not susceptible of corruption and 
does not disappear nor pass into nothingness nor die, but is 
separated from the body and expects to return to it on the 
Day of Resurrection : and that was declared to be the case 
in the Shar' and was authenticated in those sciences which 
are established by categorical proofs. So it is plainly proved 
that the rational spirit is not a body nor an accident ; indeed? 
it is an abiding, eternal substance, and incorruptible. So we 
have no need to recapitulate the proofs and add to the evidence, 
because they are well established and have been recorded. 
Let him who wishes to verify them consult the books suitable 
for that purpose. 

But our method is not to bring forward proofs, but to rely 
upon clairvoyance, and we depend upon the vision of faith 
and the fact that God related the spirit sometimes to Himself 
and sometimes to His command and sometimes to His glory 
for He said ; I breathed into him of My Spirit,’' ^ and He 
said also : '' Say, the Spirit (proceedeth) at the command of 
my Lord.” Also He said : '' And We breathed into him of 
Our Spirit.” Now God Most High is too glorious to attach unto 
Himself a body or an accident, because of their lowliness and 
their liability to change and their swift dissolution and 
corruption. But the Lawgiver (God’s blessing upon him) 
said : '' The spirits are like troops assembled,” and he said : 
“ The spirits of the martyrs are in the crops of green birds.” 
Now the accident does not subsist after the substance has 
passed away, because it does not subsist in itself. For the 
body is subject to dissolution as it was subject to being com- 
pounded of matter and form, which is set forth in the books. 
And from these verses and traditions and intellectual proofs, 

^ Cf. Plotizius, ** Sprung from the Intellectual-Principle, Soul is intellective 
... its substantial existence comes from the Intellectual-Principle,” Ennead, 
V, 1, 3. 2 j-Y, 29 ; Sura xxxviii, 72, 
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we have come to know that the spirit is a simple substance, 
perfect, having life in itself, and from it is derived what makes 
the body ^ sound or what corrupts it. For the natural and the 
animal spirits and all the bodily powers are all among its 
troops. We have learnt, too, that this substance receives the 
images of things known ^ and (understands) the real meaning 
of existent things, without being concerned with their actual 
selves or corporeal forms, for the rational soul is capable of 
knowing the real meaning of humanity without seeing a human 
being, as it is acquainted with the angels and demons, but has 
no need to see their forms, since the senses of most human 
beings do not attain to them. 

Moreover, certain of the Sufis maintain that the heart 
possesses an organ of sight hke the body, and outward things 
are seen with the outward eye, and inward realities with the 
eye of the mind. For the Apostle of God (may God bless him) 
said : Every servant has two eyes in his heart/’ and they 
are eyes by which he perceives the Invisible, and when God 
wishes well to one of His servants He opens the eyes of his 
heart so that he may see what is hidden from his outward 
sight.® Now this spirit does not die with the death of the body, 
for God Most Holy summons it to His door and says : Return 
unto thy Lord” : it is only separated from, and discards, 
the body, and because of its separation from the body, the 
bodily and the natural powers cease to function and their 
activity is stilled, and that stillness is called Death. 

Those who follow the Way, I mean the Sufis, depend upon 
the spirit and the heart, more than they depend upon 
the corporeal form. Now since the spirit (proceeded) from the 

^ For “ body the Cairo edition reads religion (oi^i). 

^ Of. Plotinus, V, 3, 3. 

® Cf. Iliy5>\ ill, p. 15. “ The inward eye is the eye of the soul, which is 
subtle, perceptive, and it is like the rider and the body like the horse, and 
the blindness of the rider is more harmful to him than the blindness of the 
horse.” Cf. also iv, p. 430. “ The Invisible Bivine World is not seen with 
the outward eye, but only with another eye, which was created in the heart 
of every man, but man has veiled it by his lusts and worldly pre-occupations 
and he has ceased to see with it.” Cf. also Raw^at al-falibin, p. 164. 
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command of the Most High Creator, it is like a stranger in the 
body and it will look towards its Source ^ and unto Him it will 
return. Therefore it will obtain more benefit from its Source 
than it will from the bodily form, when it is strong and is not 
defiled by the defilements of human nature. When you have 
come to know that the spirit is a simple substance, and you 
have learnt that the flesh must have a habitation and is an 
accident, for it subsists only through the substance, then 
know that this substance does not abide in any place, nor 
dwell in a habitation,^ and the body is not the habitation of 
the spirit, nor the abode of the heart, but the body is the 
instrument of the spirit and the implement of the heart and 
the vehicle of the soul. The spirit is not attached to the 
particles of the body, nor detached from it, hut it concerns 
itself with the body, is beneficial to it and generous towards it.® 
Now the first manifestation of its light is on the brain, 
because the brain is its special place of manifestation : it 
takes a guard for itself from its forefront, and from the midst 
of it a prime minister and controller, and from the back part 
of it a treasury and a treasurer and a guardian, and from all 
parts of it infantry and cavalry. From the animal spirit (it 
takes for itself) a servant, and from the natural spirit a 
sergeant, and from the body it takes a vehicle, and from this 
world a sphere of action. From life it obtains goods and wealth, 
and from activity merchandise, and from knowledge profit. 
The next world provides it with a destination and place of 
return and the Canon Law with a way and a road. The head- 
strong soul (SjUVl gives it a guard and a leader, 

and the reproachful soul an admonisher.^ 

The senses are its spies and allies, and from religion it takes 
a coat of mail, while the reason serves it as instructor, and the 

^ Of. Plotinus, vi, 8. “ TIao soul’s movement will be about its Source,” 

“ Of. Theology of Aristotle, pp. 30, 41. 

® Of. Plotinus, V, 1, 10, “ that phase of the soul . . . having to do with 
the body, creating, moulding, spending its care upon it.” 

^ Cf. Suras Ixxv, 2 ; xii, 53. 
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sensibility as pupil, and tbe Lord, glory be to Him, is behind 
all these, on the watch.^ 

The soul then, being such as this, with this equipment, 
does not advance towards this gross body and is not essentially 
attached to it, but brings it benefit, while itself facing towards 
its Creator, and its Creator commands it to obtain profit, to 
the appointed end. So then the spirit, during this journey 
(i.e. through this life), is concerned only with the search for 
knowledge, because knowledge will be its adornment in the 
world to come, for “ wealth and children are the ornament 
of life in this world As the eye is concerned with the sight 
of visible things and the hearing is assiduous in listening to 
sotmds, and the tongue is alert to form words, and as the 
animal spirit seeks the delights of passion, and the natural 
spirit loves the pleasures of eating and drinking, (so also) 
the spirit at rest, by which I mean the heart, seeks only 
knowledge and is not satisfied except with it, and it learns 
throughout its life, and takes pleasure in knowledge all its 
days, until the time of its separation, and if it welcomes any- 
thing other than knowledge, it is concerned with it only in 
the interests of the body, not out of desire for the body itself 
and love of its origin. Then, when you have come to know 
the states of the spirit and have realized that it is immortal, 
and understand its love for knowledge and passionate desire 
for it, you ought to consider the different types of knowledge, 
for they are many, and we will enumerate them briefly. 

1 Suralxxxix, 14. Siira xvili, 44. 
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The Instructions of the East India Company 
to Lord Macartney on His Embassy to 
China and His Reports to the Company, 
1792 - 4 . 

Part I : Instructions from the Company. 

Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
EARL H. PRITCHARD 

F EOM 1600 until 1833 the East India Company held a 
monopoly of all British trade with China. Private 
individuals, licensed by the Company to reside and trade in 
India, were permitted to carry on the so-called ^'Country’’ 
trade between India and China, and the commanders and 
oiBScers of the Company’s ships were permitted to carry on 
^‘Private” trade in minor articles and to a limited extent 
in tea and raw silk directly between England and China. 
With these exceptions British trade was a closed monopoly, 
but despite this favourable situation the Company found 
much to complain of because the Chinese had their own ideas 
of monopoly and of how foreign trade should be carried on. 

In China all foreign trade, from 1757 onward by law, 
and for half a century before that by custom, was confined 
to Canton, and at Canton it was subject to such restrictions, 
regulations, and impositions that its existence was precarious 
and the life of the trader who resided there was always un- 
pleasant and sometimes in danger. During the trading season, 
from early autumn until late spring, foreign traders were 
closely confined to the factories outside the walled city of 
Canton provided by Chinese merchants. Women were not 
permitted to come to the factories, and the traders were given 
little chance for exercise or recreation. During the summer, 
when ships were not at Canton, the traders were forced to 
reside at Macao, a Portuguese settlement near Canton, 
and the cost of this annual migration was subject to constantly 
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increasing charges. Foreign trade was confined to the Co-hong, 
a loose association of a dozen Hong merchants who were 
responsible to the Hoppo (Imperial Customs Officer) and 
provincial officials for the payment of duties and the good 
behaviour of the foreigners. Because of this system the 
Europeans were never sure of what duties they were paying, 
while the Chinese merchants recompensed themselves for the 
extortions of the officials by concealed levies upon the foreign 
trade. Finally the Chinese, applying their doctrine of mutual 
responsibility, tried to hold the chief of a national group at 
Canton responsible for the acts of all members of his nationality 
and insisted that in homicide cases the guilty foreigner should 
be surrendered to a Chinese magistrate for trial, a proceeding 
equivalent to conviction. 

As the direct result of a particularly forceful application 
of this last principle in the Lady Hughes affair of 1784, which 
led to the execution of a British gunner who had accidentally 
killed two minor mandarins while firing a salute, and in an 
endeavour to abolish the above described system of trade and 
to put British relations with China upon a treaty basis, 
the Company and Government resolved in 1787 to send an 
Embassy to China. Another object of the mission was to obtain 
commercial privileges which would extend British trade to 
North Chinese ports, thus helping the Company to beat down 
the competition of its Continental rivals and make London 
the European distributing centre for Chinese goods. This 
first Embassy, under the direction of Lieut.-Colonel Charles 
Cathcart, M.P., failed because of the Ambassador's death 
on the way to China. 

The idea was revived in 1791 as the favourite project of 
Henry Dundas, chief member of the Board of Control and 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, Although the Company 
was no longer especially favourable to the idea since it was 
already monopolizing the China trade, as a result of the 
Commutation Act of 1784 reducing the duties on tea, added 
emphasis was given to the project by the demands of the rising 
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northern industrialists that the Government should find 
markets for their products. As a result the most elaborate 
commercial mission ever yet sent to the East was prepared 
to be conducted by George Viscount Macartney, former 
Ambassador to Eussia and Governor of Madras. A more 
competent person could not have been chosen, and no expense 
was spared in the preparations. Lord Macartney carried with 
him, besides letters to the Emperor of China, credentials to 
the rulers of Japan, Cochin China, and all other Princes and 
Potentates of the East. After his negotiations at Peking 
for enlarged commercial privileges and the opening of new 
ports, he was to proceed to these other countries in an 
endeavour to open the whole East to British trade. He carried 
with him specimens of all types of British manufactures 
which were to be distributed in the various countries in an 
effort to establish a taste for British goods. Sir George Leonard 
Staunton, Secretary to the Embassy, carried credentials to 
continue the mission in case of the Ambassador’s absence, 
disability, or death. 

The Embassy sailed from Portsmouth on 26th September, 
1792. Although it was officially a government mission and 
the Ambassador carried instructions from Henry Dundas, 
the cost of the Embassy was paid by the Company, and the 
Ambassador consequently received detailed instructions 
(Document No. 1 below) from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
The Embassy was carried on H.M.S. Lion^ the presents were 
carried on the Indiaman HiTidostan, and the ships were 
attended by the brig Jachall and later the Duhe of Clarence 
and the Endeavour as tenders. After stopping outside of 
Canton, where its coming had been announced by a letter 
from the Chairman to the Viceroy (Document No. 2), the 
Embassy proceeded to the neighbourhood of Tientsin, where 
it disembarked and was transported by boat and carriage to 
Peking. Prom thence the Ambassador and part of his suite 
proceeded to Jehol where he was received by the Emperor 
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on litli September, 1793, and took part in tbe ceremonies 
attending the Emperor’s birthday on 17tb September. At 
Jehol and after returning to Peking the Ambassador attempted 
to carry on negotiations but was rebuiffed at every turn. His 
requests were refused and he was dismissed from Peking 
on 7th October. 

The Embassy was conducted by Sung Yiin,^ a member of 
the Council of State, from Peking to near Hangchow, where 
part of the mission rejoined the Hindostan, which had gone 
to Chusan from Tientsin, the Lion having already returned to 
Canton. The Ambassador and the remainder of the mission 
were conducted overland through Chekiang, Kiangsi, and 
Kuangtung provinces to Canton by Ch'ang Lin,^ newly 
appointed Viceroy at Canton. During the course of this 
journey and after his return to Canton Lord Macartney 
received many favourable assurances from Sung and Ch'ang 
which led him to believe that a continued correspondence 
might be kept up with Peking and that abuses at Canton 
would be remedied. During the course of the journey and while 
at Canton he took every available opportunity to collect 
information about the products and manufactures of China 
which might be useful to England or to the Company in 
India. 

While at Canton the Ambassador dispatched two letters 
(Documents 3 and 4) to the Company, giving an account 
of his mission and a report on his findings, and one letter 
(Document No. 6) to Sir John Shore, Governor-General of 
Bengal, giving some account of the mission and a report 
on the economic plants he was sending to India. Because of 
the War with France the Ambassador gave up his plans 
for going to Japan and other places in the East, and decided 
to have the Lion convoy the fleet of Indiamen home. The fleet 
sailed from Macao on 17th March, 1794, and reached 

^ Sung Yiin ^ (1753-1835). 

- Ch*ang Lin g ^ (D. 1811). 
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Portsmoiitli on 4:tli September of the same year, from which 
place Macartney directed a further report to the Company 
(Dociiinent No. 5). As some questions arose about the desira- 
bility of sending certain products to China recommended by 
Lord Macartney, he had occasion to direct a further letter 
to the Company in NoYemher, 1794 (Document No. 7). 
An account of the cost of the mission has been appended in 
Document No. 8. 

The documents to follow, besides being of general historical 
importance inasmuch as they indicate what the Company 
wished the Ambassador to do and give an official account of 
his mission in China, are of great interest in throwing light 
upon early efforts of the Company to introduce tea culture 
into India, to improve silk culture in India, and to find out 
about other Chinese economic plants and manufacturing 
processes. They only indirectly shed light upon the first 
efforts of England’s northern industrial towns to break into the 
China trade. Document No. 1, containing the instructions 
of the Company to lord Macartney, is particularly valuable. 
So far as the writer is aware no copy of it is now known 
to exist in England. It is not preserved in the India Office, 
the Public Eecord Office, or the British Museum, and only 
imperfect copies are to be found in the Cornell Manuscripts, 
Macartney Correspondence, ii, No. 27 and v, No. 224. The 
version here reproduced is the original delivered to Lord 
Macartney, which the writer was fortunate enough to procure 
from a British bookseller in the fall of 1931 along with 
twenty-three other enclosures with the letter. This collection 
is now the property of the State College of Washington at 
Pullman, Washington. The other documents, while of equal 
interest, are not so rare and are to be found sometimes in 
duplicate and triplicate among the China : Factory Records 
(vols. XX, xcii, xciii) in the India Office, while Documents 
Nos. 2 and 7 are to he found at Cornell. 

The two best manuscript collections for the study of the 
East India Company’s relations with China are to be found 
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in the India Office in London where some 364 volumes relating 
to the China factory are preserved, and in the Wason Collec- 
tion on China in Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York, 
where forty-four volumes, principally transcripts from the 
Company’s records prepared for Lord Macartney’s use and 
papers of his relating to the China Embassy, are preserved. For 
more complete accounts of the Embassy and for further 
information on details mentioned in the documents to follow 
than is given in this introduction and the notes, the reader is 
referred to Macartney's Journal, to be found in John Barrow’s 
Account of the Public Life . . . of the Earl of Macartney (London, 
1807), ii, and in Helen M. Eobbin’s Our First Ambassador 
to China (London, 1908) ; to H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the 
East India Company Trading to China (Oxford, 1926-9), 
especially volume ii ; to Sir George Leonard Staunton, An 
Authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China (London, 1797), and to the 
writer’s recent study The Crucial Years of Early Anglo- 
Chinese Relations, 1750-1800 (Pullman, Washington: Eesearch 
Studies of the State College of Washington, 1936). 

State College of Washington, 

Pullman, Washington. 

[Document No. 1] 

The East Inbia Coivipany’s Insteuctions to Lord 
Macartney,’- 8th September, 1792 

The Right Honble Lord Viscount Macartney 
K. B. His Britannick Majesty’s 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Emperor of Cliina etc, etc. etc. 

My Lord, 

Tlie Eight Honorable Henry Dundas, one of His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State having been pleased to com- 
municate to us a Draft of the intended Instructions for your 

^ MSS. State College of Washington, Pritchard Collection of Macartney 
Documents on Chinas i. No. 1. 
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Excellency on the Embassy to China/ we beg leave to state 
to your Excellency what occurs to us on behalf of the East 
India Company, whose interest is so deeply involved in your 
Excellency’s success, and who will consequently support the 
expense of the Embassy. 

We shall avoid as much as possible touching upon those 
points which are the objects of instruQtion from His Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and We refer your Excellency to a Copy of the 
Instructions to the late Colonel Cathcart [No. 24 in the 
Packet]/ for an enumeration of those grievances under which 
the Company’s Factory at Canton have hitherto laboured. 
We enclose moreover for your Excellency’s information Copy 
of a Letter [No. 25] ^ from the Court of Directors to Messy's. 
[Henry] Browne, [Eyles] Irwin and [William] Jackson, 
appointed to form a Secret and Superintending Committee 
of Supra Cargos for the Company’s affairs in China, and who 
sailed from England in the Thetis ^ ; of another Letter to 
those gentlemen from ourselves [the Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman of the East India Company], acquainting them with 
the intention to send an Embassy [No. 26] ^ ; also of one 

^ Published in H. B. Morse, ChronicUs of the East India Company Trading 
to China (Oxford, 1926-9), ii, 232-242. Dated Sth September, 1792. 

2 MSS. State College of Washington, Pritchard Collection, i. No. 24. 
Colonel Cha-rles Cathcart was sent to China as Ambassador in 1787 but 
died on the outward voyage. The instructions are dated 30th November, 
1787, and are signed bj’' Lord Sydney. The unsigned instructions are 
printed in Morse, Chronicles, ii, 160-7, and an earlier draft signed by Henry 
Diindas, who actually wrote them, is printed in Saxe Bannister, Journal of 
the First French Embassy to China, 1698-1700 (London, 18o9), pp. 209-226. 

® The three above-mentioned men were sent to China in the spring of 
1792 to reform the management of the Canton factory and to co-operate 
with the Macartney Embassy, The letter in question outlines principles 
to be followed in the reform, and directs them to obtain as much information 
about the growth and manufacture of silk as possible and transmit it to 
India. The letter is in MSS. Cornell University, Macartney Documents, 
xii, 11th April, 1792. 

^ Thetis, Indiaman of 804 tons, sailed for China on Sth May, 1792. 

® MSS. State College of Washington, Pritchard Collection, i, No. 26. 
This letter is dated 25th Ajjril, 1792, and is marked Secret After 
pointing out that an Embassy is to be sent it directs the Secret and Super- 
intending Committee to procure an audience with the Viceroy as soon 
as possible, to announce to him the coming of the Embassy, and to deliver 
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from the Chairman addressed to the Viceroy of Canton 
[No. 28], 1 announcing the Embassy in form, for the informa- 
tion of the Emperor. 

to liim for transmission to the Emperor a letter from the Chairman announc- 
iiig the Embassy. It then goes on to indicate the aims of the mission, 
cautions the supercargoes against antagonizing the Chinese or complaining 
against abuses in such a way as to endanger the success of the Embassy, 
and directs them to co-operate in every way with the Ambassador and 
to supply him with information about the trade of all nations at Canton. 
The following extracts from the letter are worth quoting : — 

“ But although the avowed and ostensible purpose of the Embassy is 
complement and conciliation, we hope that means may be found to procure 
substantial privileges and advantages for the Company. ... 

“ We are very much inclined to think that however desirous we may 
be to remove every complaint, yet remonstrance against trifling abuses 
may not be worthy our notice on the present occasion ; and that attempts 
to correct them may prove the means of frustrating the endeavours of 
the Ambassador to procure more solid and substantial advantages. . . . 

“ It will be a most important point to secure a favorable and gracious 
reception of the Embassy , on the part of the Emperor ; in order to impress 
the minds of the Natives and of the Mandarins particularly with an opinion 
that our representations will be well received at Court. This Idea will 
check their disposition to impose, and probably produce more permanent 
advantages than any positive orders on the part of the Emperor the execution 
of which might be evaded. 

“ If the result of the Embassy shall tend to conciliate the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the Mandarins, and the Natives in general towards the Company, 
and we can procure a proper Establishment to the Northward, we shall 
be near to the Districts where the Tea is produced, and, as we apprehend, 
not far from those parts where our Manufactures and particularly Woollens, 
are consumed. . , . 

“In the latter Case a competition between two Ports would gradually 
remove those abuses and impositions on our Trade which we conceive exist, 
in consequence of the establishment of the Co Hong at Canton, and thereby 
relieve the Ambassador from the task of making any direct remonstrance 
against the Co Hong. ... 

“If the Ambassador shall succeed in obtaining an Establishment for 
the Company to the Northward, you must select two of our Servants well 
acquainted with the Company’s Trade, and with the Customs and Manners 
of the Chinese, together with two or three of the Younger Servants, who 
must proceed to the Port or Place, under such orders and regulations as 
you may think necessary on the occasion, and which must of course depend 
altogether upon local considerations and circumstances.” 

The letter is signed by Francis Baring and J. Smith Burges. The first 
draft was made by Lord Macartney on 17th March, 1792 (MSS. India Office, 
China : Macartney Embassy, xci, 167-8), but the final draft is much longer. 

^ See Document No. 2, which will appear in a later number of this J oiirnal. 
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We have also enclosed Copies of Reports made by the Court 
of Directors relative to the Export Trade of the East India 
Company [No. 11, 12, and 13 in the Book Packet],^ to the 
Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for the affairs of 
Trade, in consequence of a requisition for that purpose from 
their Lordships, in which whatever relates to the Company’s 
Export Trade to China and their future prospects both for 
China and Japan are fully stated. 

Although the documents to which we refer, contain ample, 
and even voluminous details of the Company’s affairs in 
China, their past and present situation, and future prospects ; 
yet We find occasion to make further additions, in consequence 
either of new lights being thrown on the subject ; or that your 
Excellency proceeding to the Metropolis, instead of an Outport 
at the extremity of the Empire, We are enabled to enlarge 
our views, in the hope of acquiring more extensive and useful 
information, as well as substantial advantage. 

But although we shall endeavor to compress our ideas, and 
avoid repetition as much as possible. We must desire that your 
Excellency will understand the documents to which we refer, 
as containing the sense of the Court of Directors relative to 
their affairs in China, from which we have no intention to 
deviate; notwithstanding we do not repeat nor enter into 
a detail upon most points, in order to avoid unnecessary 
trouble to your Excellency, 

We are decidedly of opinion, that our situation in China has 

^ The Eeports referred to are three in number and were made by a 
Select Committee of the Court of Directors in September, 1791, and January, 
1792, to the Lords of Trade. The first Report deals with India, the second 
with China, and the third with Japan and Persia. They are to be found 
in Parliamentary Papers, Accounts and Papers, if 92-3, xxxviii. No. 7746, 
1-3. The Book Packet referred to consisted of twenty-one volumes of 
material, mainly extracts from the records of the Company’s Canton factory. 
This whole collection is at present in the Wason Collection on China at 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York. Outside of the India 
Office, it is probably the best available collection for the study of early 
Anglo-Chinese relations. The Reports form volumes 17-19 of the Collection 
as now arranged. 
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been greatly meliorated in every respect, since tlie immense 
increase of our Trade,^ and that it is daily improving. We 
cannot quote a more convincing proof than the increased 
demand for British woollens. The imports into China a 
very few years past, bore a slender proportion to the value of 
the Exports from that Country by Europeans in general, 
and the Company in particular : whereas at present the dis- 
proportion is by no means considerable, and lessening every 
year. It is therefore evident that the Chinese are disposed 
to facilitate our views as much as possible, by promoting the 
favourite object of the Company, and which we are satisfied 
is at this moment in a progressive state of improvement. 

We are therefore of opinion that the first and most important 
object is, neither to impair nor injure our present situation, 
thereby checking those prospects which are decidedly in 
— The grievances stated in the Instructions to Colonel 
Cathcart are no doubt real; most probably unauthorized: 
and from the known character of the Emperor for wisdom, 
justice and equity, the most peremptory orders may be expec- 
ted, for the redress we are desirous to obtain. But when 
we consider the amount of what we suffer under most or 
all of them, and moreover that a representation on the subject 
is in fact a Charge (perhaps criminal under the Chinese 
Government) against persons who may be either highly 
useful or highly prejudicial to the Company on more important 
occasions, We entertain doubts as to the wisdom or prudence 
of entering into such details. At this moment the commerce 

^ Reference is here made to the effect of the Gommutation Act of 1784 
(24 Geo. Ill, Cap. 38) which reduced the duties on tea imported into England 
from an average of 119 per cent to a uniform 12 per cent. The Act put 
a stop to the smuggling of tea into England, ruined the Company’s Con- 
tinental rivals who were thriving on the smuggling trade, and greatly 
increased the Company’s imports and exports at Canton. The Company’s 
exports of tea from Canton increased from. T. 1,480,014 in 1784-5, to 
T. 4,103,828, in 1790-1, and the value of woollens sold in China increased 
from T. 614,955 in 1784-5 to T. 1,192,263 in 1790-1 (Earl H, Pritchard, 
Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Relations j 1750-1800 [Pullman, 
Wash., 1936], pp. 146-150, 191-4, 391, 395). 
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of tlie Company suffers severely in consequence of a supposed 
redress of grievances,^ althougli the Edict of the Emperor 
on the subject alluded to breathes the true spirit of justice, 
and has been executed in a literal sense. 

In suggesting these doubts to your Excellency we mean 
no more than to request you will be pleased to exercise your 
own discretion and judgment on the subject, after the best 
information has been obtained on the spot. Numerous and 
important changes may happen in the Chinese Grovernment 
previous to your Excellency’s arrival ^ ; favorable opportuni- 
ties may offer, or circumstances happen which we cannot 
foresee, and of which we are persuaded that your Excellency 
will avail yourself with zeal and caution, for the benefit 
of the Company. It is necessary only for us to guard against 
suffering in a greater degree by an attempt to remove griev- 
ances wliich although heavy are more than compensated by 
the whole scope of the Company’s present Trade with China. 

We apprehend that it will be a most desirable circumstance 
to impress the minds of the Chinese with a favorable opinion 
of the Embassy, this Country and its commerce, which must 
produce the happiest effects at Canton or wherever else we 
may obtain a settlement. 

Such an impression may facilitate a most important object, 
that of obtaining permission to trade at any Port or Ports 
to the North of Canton.® 

^ The reference is to the Imperial decree of 1780 which settled the 
debts of certain bankrupt Hong merchants to private British traders and 
re-established the Co-hong. The Company always insisted that this action 
led to an increase in prices at Canton, but a study of the Canton prices 
during the period leads one to think the Company over-emphasized the 
matter (Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 165-6, 210-11) ; see note 1, next page. 

2 The possible death of the Ch‘ien Lung Emperor and the accession of 
a new Emperor is here anticipated. 

* Lord Macartney ultimately requested the opening of Chusan, Ningpo, 
and Tientsin ; permission to establish a warehouse at Peking, and permission 
to occupy for trading purposes small, detached, and unfortified islands in 
the neighbourhood of Chusan and Canton. All of the requests were refused 
(MS8. India Office, China : Macartney Ernhassy, xcii, 259-261 ; Pritchard, 
op, cit., pp, 348-9). 
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In pursiiing tliat object and settling tbe terms upon wMch 
permission sliall be granted, an opportunity may offer of 
attempting to abolish the monopoly of the Cohong, ^ which 
exists at present at Canton. 

These points gained, would in our opinion prove more bene- 
ficial to the Company than a redress of those grievances under 
which we labour at present ; and if they can be obtained are 
more liliely to prove permanent. At the same time it will be 
necessary to have those grievances in view, if a favorable 
opportunity should offer, and of which your Excellency 
can avail yourself, with confidence that the attempt will not 
be productive of consequences more injurious to the Company’s 
interests. 

In addition to the objects above mentioned, We apprehend 
that the best information which can be procured of the Trade, 
Manufactures and Commerce of the Chinese Empire, and of 
the Islands adjacent thereto, will comprize very nearly 
the whole of the Company’s views or expectations, to result 
from the present Embassy ; trusting that your Excellency 
will exert your known zeal and ability, for the purpose of 
extending their Import and Export Trade, either by means of 
the old, or any new channels which may be permitted or 
discovered, to afford protection to the property and the 
servants of the Company on every occasion ; and particularly, 
that the utmost caution be used, not to impair or injure our 
present situation, and those prospects which are opening 
before us, and to which We have already alluded. 

With regard to the first point, namely, that of impressing 
the minds of the Chinese with a favorable opinion, of the 
Embassy &c : We trust entirely to your Excellency’s ability 
and tried zeal for the true interests of the Company. The other 
points will require further explanation. In particular We 

^ A loosely organized association of Hong merchants (merchants licensed 
to trade with foreigners) which monopolized foreign trade. It was first 
established in 1720 but was almost immediately abolished. It was re- 
established in 1760, abolished again in 1771, and re-established in its final 
form in 1780 (Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 116, 131, 140, 200, 210). 
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think it encumbent on us to point out some risque and incon- 
venience which may arise from acquiring the objects in 
contemplation. 

Our motives for desiring a Port or Ports to the Northward 
of Canton, are the expectation of extending our Commerce 
generally, and of purchasing some articles, particularly Tea, 
at half the price or very little more than what We now pay at 
Canton. On the other hand We cannot avoid reflecting upon 
the risque of extending our Establishments and thereby 
approaching much nearer to the Capital and the cognisance 
of the Chinese Government. 

We apprehend that when Europeans first appeared on the 
Coasts of China, they were permitted a free Trade in all the 
Ports. But their dissolute and riotous conduct was so offensive 
to the Chinese that all European Trade was confined to 
Canton, at that time very little better than a nest of Pirates. 
And notwithstanding the fact was generally known, it does not 
appear that any endeavours have been used, by a contrary 
conduct, to induce the Chinese to entertain a more favorable 
opinion of Europeans. The British Seamen at Canton are 
at this moment as dissolute and riotous as ever ; and the 
superior Mandarins forming their judgment in consequence 
of what they see and hear, consider this Country as almost 
barbarous. — Other Nations have receptacles for their Seamen 
at Danes Islands, French Island or Macao : and it would be 
desirable if something similar could be obtained for the British 
Seamen as near as possible to Whampoa ^ ; but at all events 
where they can be under the eye and controul of their Officers. 
The Chinese would immediately check this disposition at the 
request of the Company’s Servants ; but such interference 
is to be dreaded, as the slightest irregularity would prove the 

^ Whampoa, Huang-pu, was the anchorage outside of Canton. Danes 
and French Islands were near the anchorage. As a result of an affray 
between English and French seamen in 1754:, in which an Englishman 
was killed, the French seamen were confined to French Island for purposes 
of exercise, and the English were confined to Danes Island (Pritchard, 
op. cit., pp. 124-5 ; Morse, Chronicles, v, 14r-19). 
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occasion of impositions and embarrassment to the Company’s 
Commerce, for which reason the disorders to which we allude 
have been submitted to, although with great reluctance. 

Your Excellency will perceive by the proceedings relative 
to the Gunner, a few years past, the alarming situation of our 
Trade &c : in consequence of a mere accident. If faith is 
due to the Letters from the French Missionaries [Vol. XIV, 
page 628],^ that accident was not known to the Emperor, 
or to his Ministers at Pekin : and if such a circumstance had 
been known they paint in forcible terms the possible, perhaps 
the probable consequences that would have ensued. 

Supposing therefore that we shall succeed to obtain an 
Establishment amongst other places at Tiensing, and that 
such an accident should afterwards happen in that Port, 
its continguity to the Capital would render it impossible to 
conceal the transaction from the Emperor or his Ministers; 
and the general interdiction of European Commerce might 
prove the consequence. 

We trust that your Excellency will not think the caution we 
are desirous to inculcate upon every occasion, arises from 
timidity. Independent of the general scope of the Company’s 
Trade, and to the favorable prospect of its improvement, 
the value of British property at the mercy of the Chinese in 
every season, very much exceeds two millions Sterling. We 
are desirous however of using every reasonable endeavour to 
obtain one or more Establishments to the Northward, conclud- 
ing that in the arrangements necessary for forming and 
supporting such Estabhshments, every precaution will be 
taken to guard against the inconvenience and danger we have 
mentioned, or against any other which may occur to your 
Excellency. 

Captain [William] Mackintosh who commands the 

^ The incident referred to was the Hughes affair of 1784 which 

resulted in the execution of a British gunner who had accidentally killed 
two minor mandarins while firing a salute (Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 226-230). 
The letter referred to, by Pere J, J. M. Amiot, dated Peking, 25th January, 
1787, is in Memoires coucernant . . . cMnow, xiv, 528-530. 
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Hiixdostan^ is very conversant with what relates to the 
Company’s Ships and Seamen. He can also inform your 
Excellency of the inconvenience which the Company’s Servants 
labour under, in having no better place than Macao to retire 
to in the intervals of business. 

This circumstance will of course attract your Excellency’s 
attention ; and the removal of the inconvenience we suffer 
will we hope be one of the happy results of your Embassy. 

Doubts have been entertained by some of the Company’s 
Servants, whether the Cohong at Canton is really prejudicial 
or otherwise. Although it professes to establish a monopoly 
in the hands of a few, yet it is a known fact that we are free 
to buy or sell with any Chinese, not a member of the Cohong ; 
in whose name however the transaction must pass. 

Under the present regulations a Hong Merchant must be 
security for each Ship,^ under a pretence that the Emperor’s 
Duties would otherwise be in danger. The Factory could 
easily remove all possibility of risque, by paying such Duties 
in advance, but that will not satisfy the Chinese. We therefore 
consider the regulations as calculated to place the whole 
of the trade of each Ship under one person, in order thereby 
to cover more effectually the frauds and exactions of the 
Mandarins and petty Officers, which it is probable are estimated 
pro rata, from the uniformity we discover in most of their 
proceedings. 

It therefore merits very serious consideration, whether in 
abolishing the Cohong, the abuses of which we complain at 
present, will be annihilated. For if they only change their 
form We fear it will prove to our detriment. If frauds and 
exactions must exist, it is less intolerable that they should 
be collected pro rata than ad libitum. The former is intelligible 
and subject to calculation, but it is probable we should fly 
from the latter without venturing to make the experiment. 

^ An Indiaman of 1,248 tons, which accompanied the Embassy and 
carried presents. 

* The security merchant system developed between 1728 and 1740 
(Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 116-17). 
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At tbe same time We freely confess_ to your Excellency, that 
the Company derive two very important advantages from the 
Cohong ; the first is, compleat security. Not only have We 
been exempted from bad debts, but the large Treasure which 
sometimes remains at the close of a Season, is perfectly 
secure.^ 

The second, is the superior advantage which a Cohong 
affords, of promotmg the favourite object of Barter^; and 
particularly of experiment. When we have occasion to speak 
of Irish Manufacturers, we shall quote the extract of a Letter 
from Canton, which will explain this circumstance in part, 
and evince the facility We enjoy of introducing any new 
article of manufacture as an experiment. The readiness and 
confidence with which the Hong Merchants will receive 
British manufactures and products, to an immense amount 
never can be compensated by individuals carrying on a 
free Trade. And we believe their exertions to encrease the 
vent will prove far more successful than any other expedient 
that can be devised. 

Under these circumstances, We think it is of the highest 
importance to consider in what manner, and form the Cohong 
shall be abolished, if it can be accomplished ; and what mode 
of proceeding or arrangement shall be substituted in its 
place. In particular, a Tarif, specifying the Duties on each 
article very correctly, becomes absolutely necessary. For 
unless the consequences can be foreseen and ascertained. 
We are inclined to think the old system should remain; 
as the Company have never yet received benefit from any 
change or alteration in the mode of proceeding in China. 

^ The members of the Co-hong were jointly responsible for the debts 
of individual members of the association, and at the end of each trading 
season the silver remaining in the Company’s Canton treasury was left 
in the care of the Co-hong. 

^ In reality the Company’s trade was barter, even though prices were 
regularly fixed for all articles bought and sold, because the quantity and 
price of woollens taken by the Hong merchants was proportional to the 
quantity and price of tea purchased by the Company. 
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For the purpose of enabling your Excellency to form a 
judgment of the information which will be most useful to 
the Company, for the purpose of improving and extending 
their Trade to and from China, some general observations 
will become necessary, and which will be dispersed through 
the remaining part of this Letter. 

The articles usually imported from thence, or best known 
to the Company are 

Tea. 

Silk. 

Cotton Manufactures. 

Silk Manufactures, on which We shall have very little 
to say. 

Earthen Ware, which is eclipsed in a superior manner, 
by those in England, except with regard to the Paste.^ 

Of these, the first is the most important and considerable. 
The quantity and value is now become so large, that it would 
be extremely desireable if the article could be produced within 
the Territories of the Company in India ; a circumstance 
which we recommend in the strongest manner to your 
Excellency’s attention.^ At the same time We conceive that 
it is of still more importance to obtain the most compleat 
information as to the mode which the Chinese practise for 
the culture of Silk and the manufacture of Piece Goods ; 
as those articles are already established to an immense extent 
in the Indian Territories, and their improvement is con- 
sequently of more decided and permanent advantage than 
introducing a new article, which although desirable in itself, 

^ The export of chinaware from China by the Company was stopped in 
1791 (MSS. Cornell, Macartney Docnments, xii. Court to Select Committee, 
4th August, 1791). 

® The Company gave to Lord Macartney a memoir on the cultivation 
of economic plants in India which had been prepared by Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society, in 1788. It gave special prominence to 
tea, and pointed out the areas in India which were suitable to its cultivation 
(MSS. Cornell, Macartney Correspondence, No. 177). Consider also Docu. 
ment No. 3, which will appear in a later number of this Journal, 
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must, if successful, occupy a part of that capital and labour, 
which is already usefully employed. 

We apprehend China to be the first Country in which Silk 
is known to have been produced : and it still maintains its 
superiority in respect of quality. And although India is 
much nearer to the original source, yet the Italian Silk is 
preferable in quality to that of India. It is therefore highly 
important to obtain the best information ; as the slightest 
improvement in that of Bengal would be productive of 
beneficial consequences. We have therefore enclosed various 
Questions [No. 8 in the Packet],^ and entered into a full 
detail, on those points, to which We request youx Excellency’s 
attention. 

We have also annexed a Memorandum [No. 8], concerning 
the quality and colour of Nankeen Cloths, as the con- 
sumption is very great, and every attempt to imitate the 
colour either in India or in Europe, has failed. It wil ] be 
desireable moreover, to obtain as much information as 
possible respecting the nature and extent of the manufacture 
of Cotton Piece Goods in China. We are not only excited 
to that enquiry in consequence of the very large exports of 
Cotton from Bombay ; but we think it probable that a larger 
quantity of goods is manufactured than is consumed in 
China ; a circumstance extremely interesting for our Manu- 
facturers in Bengal, and on the Coast of Coromandel. 

It must be well known to your Excellency, that when the 
Mogul [Mongol ?] Empire was in its splendour, a very great 
Trade was carried on through Tartary &c : to the Caspian 
Sea. And although the decline of that Empire, added to 
the facihty with which Europe now communicates with 
India by sea, will account in a great measure for the present 

^ MSS. State College of Washington, Pritchard GollectioUj i, No. 8. The 
paper contains a list of thirteen questions on the food of the silk worm, 
twenty-six questions on the worm itself, and twenty-three questions on 
the manufacture of silk, the answers to which Lord Macartney was to 
attempt to get in China. He was also asked to find out how the Chinese 
dyed their nankeens or cotton cloth. 
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defalcation ; yet We have reason to think a considerable 
intercourse still subsists between the Western part of the 
Chinese Empire, through the Continent, and the South and 
South-East parts of the Caspian Sea. Of one fact however 
We are certain, namely, that during the War, or rather whilst 
Russia and China were not upon good terms,^ and the inter- 
course was interrupted, very large quantities of Indian Piece 
Goods were sent from hence to Moscow. But when the inter- 
course was opened, the demand for Piece Goods in London 
ceased to such a degree as to occasion a fall of 20 per cent 
on the price, and which will prove a defalcation in the 
Company’s Sale of Piece Goods amounting to at least 
£150,000 a year. 

We are therefore very anxious to obtain every information 
relative to the nature and extent of this Trade, the articles 
of which it consists, their dimensions and prices. If possible 
We shall be glad to receive a few Pieces of each description 
as specimens. And as there will be persons in your Excellency’s 
Suite, conversant in those articles as well as in Earthen Ware, 
We are satisfied that every endeavour will be used, consistent 
with your Excellency’s situation, and which the nature of 
the case will permit. 

We have already taken notice of the increase of the Export 
Trade to China, which has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectation ; and the extent to which it is now carried would 
have been treated as chimerical at the time the Commutation 
Act passed. If we combine this circumstance with the 
increased quantity of Cotton exported from India,^ it is a 
probable speculation to suppose that the Exports to China 
may exceed in value the Imports from thence. If this should 
prove the case, and which We are inclined to believe, it will 

^ The reference is to border difficulties between Russia and China which 
were ended by a convention in 1792 (MSS. Cornell, Modartney Correspondence, 
Nos. 17, 359). 

^ The value of raw cotton imported from India to China increased from 
T. 311,762 in 1784-5, to T. 2,232,518 in 1790-1 (Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 393, 
401-2). 
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become necessary to turn our thoughts towards the dis- 
covery of new articles which China can furnish in payment. 
Of those which We import at present, Tea alone affords a 
prospect for increase, but which must depend altogether 
upon regulations in this Country. And if the hope We enter- 
tain of the success of your Excellency’s Embassy shall be 
realized, it may occasion so considerable a reduction in the 
cost of our Investment in China as to reduce the value of our 
Imports and Exports much nearer, if not quite, to a level. 

For these reasons We must intreat your Excellency’s 
attention to such new articles of the produce or manufacture 
of China, as may be suitable to this or any other European 
Market. The heavy expenses attending all importations are 
Duties and Freight. The first are correctly detailed in the 
Consolidation Act ^ ; and with regard to the latter We shall 
think a Freight of £10 or £12 sufficient for goods sent as returns 
for British Manufactures and produce, as the Company are 
willing to sacrifice advantages for their encouragement and 
protection. We are the more anxious to pursue this enquiry 
as We fear the loss which will arise upon the importation of 
the precious metals will more than absorb any profit that can 
be expected on European Goods. At the same time we must 
observe to your Excellency that Gold has formerly been 
brought from China, although in small quantities. 

Having already mentioned that an increase in the quantity 
of Tea to be imported, must depend upon Plans or arrange- 
ments to be adopted in this Country. We have further to 
observe to your Excellency, that the quantity and value of 
Raw Silk cannot be extended, in consequence of the large 
quantities imported from India, Italy, and Turkey, which 
from their cheapness, are more suitable for the current 
demand. A very moderate addition therefore to the quantity 

^ For a general list of duties on East India and China goods see Collection 
of Statutes Goyicerning . . . the East India Company (London, 1786), list of 
duties at the beginning of the volume. It appears to be found only in 
the India Office under Charters ; see List of General Records^ p. 76. 
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of China Silk nsually imported would only serve to reduce 
the price nearer to a level with those of an inferior quality, 
without producing a larger value in Europe ; which is the 
object We have at present in contemplation. 

If China cannot furnish new articles in exchange, or that 
the precious metals cannot be substituted with advantage, 
it will be in vain to attempt pushing our Exports beyond the 
level of our Imports from thence. In the request We have 
made to your Excellency to use every endeavour for the 
purpose of introducing new articles of British Manufacture 
into China, We do not mean that a new article should be 
substituted for an old one at present in use; as Hardware 
for Woollens, &c : &c : It is for the interest of the Company 
and of the Publick to maintain and improve the ground we 
have got, which must not be endangered by diverting the 
taste of the Chinese in that respect. Fortunately their 
prejudices are so strong, and they are so abhorrent of innova- 
tion, that we doubt the success if the attempt were to be 
made ; and the article the most in demand at present (coarse 
woollens) is the most beneficial to this Country of all its 
manufactures, the raw material as well as the labour being 
entirely British. 

It is almost unnecessary for us to observe to your Excellency 
that the Court of Directors have concurred with His Majesty’s 
Ministers in exerting every endeavour to promote the Success 
of the Embassy. The liberal manner in which every part 
of the Service has been conducted, and the magnificent 
Presents which accompany your Excellency afford the most 
convincing proof of the remark. 

The Accounts hereunto annexed will furnish a full detail 
of the various articles intended for Presents,^ for Specimens ; 

^ A detailed list of tlie presents and specimens recently purchased is 
found in MSS. India Office, China : Macartney Embassy, xci, 543-683, and 
a list of those used from the Cathcart Embassy is given on pp. 584-590 
of the same document. An abbreviated list for both Embassies is given 
in Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 247, 306. 
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of the miscelkneoTis expences which have occurred ; of the 
Silver shipped in order to defray those of the voyage ; and 
of Imprests paid on account of Salaries, viz. : 


For Presents consisting of new Articles recently pur- 
chased [No. 2 in the Packet] . 

For the same purpose, consisting of those articles pur- 
chased for the late Colonel Cathcart’s Embassy 
[No. 4 in the Packet] . . 

A small Present sent to the Viceroy of Canton by the 
Thetis [No. 30 in the Packet] .... 

Amount of what has been paid for miscellaneous Services 
[No. 6 in the Packet] 

The cost of 20,000 [Spanish] Dollars [No. 6 in the Packet] 

Imprests to Sundries on account of their Salaries [No. 7 
in the Packet] . . . . . 


£13,123.12. 4 

2,486. 9. 6 
342. 8. 6 1 

[ 2 , 100 . 0 . 0 ] 2 

4.546.10. - 3 

8.161.10. - 


Total . £ 


The articles ahovementioned will be accompanied with 
Patterns and descriptions of a great variety of the manu- 
factures of this Country, which have not hitherto found their 
way into China, (or at least in a very small quantity) in the 
hope that means may be found to introduce them to notice 
and general consumption, under the reserve We have before 
mentioned.^ 

Previous to these Patterns &c. being exhibited, or the 
Presents offered, We must request that your Excellency 
will cause them to be carefully examined, to ascertain if they 
are in a perfect state, after so long a voyage ; and those 

1 The present consisted of furs and broadcloth. 

2 gee Qotmllj Macartney Gonespondmc&y x. No. 436a. To this 

should be added £1,450 paid for the JacWZ, tender to the LioUf Man-of-War 
which carried the Ambassador, and £960 paid to Sir George Staunton for 
expenses on a trip to Italy to get interpreters, as well as £750 expended 
by Lord Macartney at Portsmouth before embarking (see infra, Docu- 
ment No. 8, which will appear in a later number of this Journal). 

2 Documents Nos. 6 and 7 in the Packet are in MSS. State College of 
Washington, Pritchards Collection, i, Nos. 6, 7. The imprests on account 
of salary are mainly to Lord Macartney, and amount to £7,000. 

* The articles taken along for distribution in the hope of developing new 
demands consisted of various varieties of woollens, linens, guns, swords, 
hardware, and Wedgwood pottery. Birmingham and Sheffield sent hard- 
ware and swords valued at £771. 
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whicli have suffered may answer for the purpose of specimens, 
if not for Presents. An examination for another purpose is 
of still greater importance, namely, whether any of the 
articles may not clash with the taste, the etiquette or pre- 
judices of the Chinese. This we are induced to suggest to 
your Excellency in consequence of what is mentioned by 
the Authors we have already quoted [Vol. XV, Page 25] ^ ; 
which deserves the most serious attention, as proceeding 
from persons conversant with the customs and manners of 
the Chinese, and of whose impartiality on the subject to 
which we allude, we entertain not the smallest doubt. 

We must likewise request that attention be given, not only 
to the Articles being perfect, and suited to the taste of the 
Chinese ; but also worthy their acceptance, which will be 
explained in the following Extract of a Letter dated Canton 
the 12th December, 1789. 

The Tabbinets per Earl Mansfield and Walpole were 
found on opening to be mildewed and spotted, notwith- 
standing every possible attention had apparently been 
paid to the packing of them, and there was no appearance 
of outward damage. 

“Shy Kinqua^ has consented to take them at Prime 
Cost, but requests no more may be sent ; not only on 
account of their being liable to spoil, but that they are 
held in no estimation by the Chinese, as they have a manu- 
facture of their own, which very much resembles it, and 
can be afforded much cheaper.” 

In consequence of this advice. We should have declined 
sending any on the present occasion, if it had not been for 
the consideration that Poplins and Tabbinets ® are the only 
articles of Manufacture that we know of, in which Ireland 

^ See Memoires concernant . . . des chinoie. The article is by P^re P. 
Martial Cibot and is entitled, “ Parallele des moeurs & usages des chinois, 
avec les moeurs & usages decrits dans le liYre d’Esther.’’ 

^ See note at the end of this article. 

^ Poplin and tabinet were types of cloth made from silk and wool, and 
having a corded appearance. In 1786-7 fourteen pieces of tabinet sold 
at a profit of T. 47, but in 1789-90, 140 pieces sold at a loss of T. 131 
(Pritchard, op. cit., p. 1G2). 
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particularly excels; and We are extremely desirous to try 
every experiment to promote the sale of the produce and 
manufactures of that kingdom. Additional precaution has 
been used in the package, so that if they cannot he preserved 
from spots and mildew, it must arise from an original defect 
in the manufacture. 

Another observation will probably occur to your Excellency 
on this quotation, in consequence of what We have already 
mentioned, namely, the facility with which the Hong 
Merchants will receive goods injured in their quality, and 
without demand in the Country. To this disposition we 
attribute the introduction ' of Cornish Tin,^ which the great 
scale upon which their business is conducted, enabled them 
to introduce and disperse, in a manner beyond the power of 
individuals. This disposition is founded on a liberal principle ; 
as We cannot discover that any addition was made to the 
price of Tea &c: on that account: and it will probably 
continue provided we do not repeat our missions of such 
articles as they pronomice to be invendible or improper ; 
and that our experiments are confined within reasonable 
bounds. . * . 

As we are anxious that the Embassy should be placed 
above the chances of embarrassment or even discredit, We 
have caused twenty thousand [Spanish] Dollars to be put 
on board the Hindostan at your disposal, and we consent, if 
any extraordinary emergency should arise from accident 
to, or deficiency in His Majesty’s ship \Lion% that your 
Excellency apply a part of the Sum, for such necessary 
expenditure on a requisition in writing from the Commander 
[Sir Erasmus Gower], and on his delivering to you such 
warrant or vouchers as may enable us to get the same 
reimbursed by His Majesty’s Naval Department at home; 
such warrant or vouchers to be accompanied by Drafts of 

^ 111 1789 the Company entered into an agreement with Cornish tin 
producers to export 800 tons of tin annually at £75 per ton provided a 
sale for it could be found in China (Pritchard, op. cit., p. 158). 
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tte Commander to your Excellency, and to be endorsed to 
the Company. 

We also approve your paying the following Batta [extra 
allowance] to Sir Erasmus Gower and to your Excellency’s 
Guard, viz. : 


To Sir Erasmus Gower as Post Captain . . . £500 per arm. 

Lieutenant Colonel George Benson commanding; Allowance 

as Major of Infantry, per day . . . . . £1 17 6 

lieutenant Henry ParisL . . . . . . , 10 0 

Lieutenant John Crewe . . . . . . . 10 0 

One Corporal of Light Dragoons ...... 10 

Nine Private Light Dragoons each . . . . . 10 

One Serjeant of Artillery . . . . . , . 10 

Three Corporals or Bombardiers of Artillery . . each 10 

One Drummer of Artillery per day . . . . . 10 

Fifteen Gunners of Artillery each ..... 10 

One Serjeant of Infantry . . . . . . . 10 

Two Corporals of Infantry . . . . . each 10 

One Drummer ......... 10 

Sixteen Private Men of Infantry each . . . . . 10 


The Batta to commence when the Ships approach the Island 
of Sumatra and to cease when the Ships pass that Island on 
their return. 

The [Spanish] Dollar in India is valued by the Company 
at five Shillings ; and in all your Excellency’s disbursements 
that rate is to be fixed as the standard. 

And if any expence shall arise for necessaries or otherwise 
previous to the Ships passing the Cape of Good Hope, your 
Excellency’s Drafts for the same on the Company will be 
punctually honored, on transmitting the vouchers or the 
account to which the same may appertain. 

As we are aware that the Embassy will occasion great 
alarm among the Merchants and probably the Mandarins 
at Canton, who will endeavour to counteract your Excellency’s 
Plans by corruption and intrigue ; We think it necessary to 
prepare for the contest if it should arise ; and shall therefore 
direct the secret and superintending Committee at Canton 
to hold at your Excellency’s disposal the further Sum of 

JJRAS, APRIL 1938. 15 
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Fifty thousand [Spanish] Dollars/ trusting that the same 
will be applied with all due economy ; and only in case your 
Excellency shall find it necessary to promote the success of 
the Embassy, after a residence of some time, and that your 
Excellency is satisfied that the application of the whole, or a 
part thereof, may be made with safety. 

At a proper time We shall be under the necessity of stating 
very minutely all our proceedings to the Court of Directors, 
from whom We have received our delegated power, We must 
request that your Excellency will keep an Accurate Account 
of all proceedings relative to the Embassy, with a Journal 
and Diary, ^ to be dehvered to us on your return to England. 
And we hope that your Excellency will not consider it as too 
much trouble to transmit a Copy of them from time to time, 
as opportunities may offer, of writing to England. We also 
beg that the vouchers for the expenditure of the money may 
be in the best order ; and that you will inform us particularly 
of the distribution of the Presents you carry out. Such part 
of them as you do not find necessary to distribute, may be 
delivered to the Supra Cargos at Canton, taking receipts for 
the same. 

We have not touched upon what relates to the Trade of 
other Nations with China; on which we have very little 
to observe, except to request that your Excellency will 
endeavour to obtain for us all possible information ; par- 
ticularly whether the residence of Missionaries at the Court 
of Pekin is productive of beneficial consequences to those 
Nations to which they belong, or of injury to our own. It is 
however of great importance to explain distinctly to the 
Court of Pekin, that other Nations speaking our language 

^ The Committee actually set aside T. 300,000 for the use of the Embassy 
(MSS. India OOice, China: Mamrtney Mmbassy, xeiii, 17). 

^ Lord Macartney kept a detailed journal which, was first published 
in John Barrow, Account of the Public Life mid a 3 election f ro^n the Unpublished 
Writings of the Earl of Macartney {London, 1807), vol. ii. A better edition 
of the journal is published in Helen M. Bobbins, First Ambassador to 
China (London, 1908). 
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[Americans], and nearly similar in manners, navigate the 
China Seas. Otherwise any improper conduct on their part 
may subject the Commerce and the Servants of the Company 
to the most fatal consequences, more particularly as the 
Chinese are neither nice nor exact in discriminating the 
objects of their vengeance. 

As it is possible that the Chinese Government will not 
permit a resident Ambassador, or any person representing 
His Majesty, and still less the Company, to remain at Pekin ; 
it will be very desireable if means could be found to place 
some one or more of the Missionaries, in the interest of the 
Company, for the purpose of conveying information and 
affording occasional assistance to our Supra Cargos, but 
without any avowed connection or sanction whatsoever. 
On the contrary such intercourse must be carried on in the 
most private manner, and all connection disavowed if dis- 
covered. A knowledge of the English or Erench Languages 
will be requisite ; and We should prefer the Italian to the 
French Missionaries, if there shall be a choice. As they can 
have no commercial connection with their Countrymen, the 
objects of their Mission are by no means incompatible with 
those we have in view ; and the expence will be very moderate. 
We submit however this object entirely to your Excellency's 
discretion ; as it depends altogether upon local circumstances. 

The Secret Committee have given orders to Cap^ : Mackin- 
tosh of the Hindostan to put himself entirely under your 
Excellency’s direction, so long as may be necessary for the 
purpose of the Embassy. We have enclosed a Copy of his 
Instructions [Nos. 16, 17 in the Packet] ^ and of the 

^ MSS. State College of Washington, Prilchard GoUection, i. Nos. 15, 16, 17. 
No. 16 is a special letter of instruction dated 5th September^ 1792, directing 
Captain Mackintosh to obey the orders of the Ambassador, to refrain from 
private trade, and indicating that a special set of signals were to be used 
on the voyage. No. 17 is a printed copy of the routine instructions given 
by the Court of Directors to all commanders of Iiidiamen. No. 15 is a 
Covenant signed by Captain Mackintosh in which he binds himself to 
refrain from private trade at all places in China except Canton without 
the written permission of the Ambassador. He further promises not to 
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Covenants [No. 16] which he has entered into ; together with 
an account of his Private Trade [Nos. 18, 19 in the Packet], ^ 
and that of his officers. There is no intention whatsoever 
on the part of the Court to permit Private Trade in any 
other port or place than Canton, to which the Ship is 
ultimately destined ; unless your Excellency is satisfied that 
such Private Trade will not prove of detriment to the dignity 
and importance annexed to the Embassy, or to the con- 
sequences expected therefrom ; in which case your consent 
in writing becomes necessary to authorize any Commercial 
Transaction by Oap^ : Mackintosh or any of liis Officers, as 
explained in the Instructions from the Secret Committee. 

But as We cannot be too guarded with respect to Trade 
and the consequences which may result from any attempt 
for that purpose, We hereby authorize your Excellency to 
suspend or dismiss the Commander or any Officer of the 
Hindostan who shall be guilty of a breach of Covenants or 
disobedience of Orders from the Secret Committee or from 
your Excellency, during the continuance of the present 
Embassy [No. 22 in the Packet].^ 

receive bribes or unofficial presents from the Chinese and agrees to be 
especially careful not to injure or offend the Chinese in any way, and at 
all times to conform to the orders of the Ambassador. I’ailure to fulfil 
the Covenant subjects him to civil suit for amounts named in the Covenant. 

As a partial means of reimbursement to commanders and officers of 
Indiamen the Company allowed them to carry on a limited amount of 
private trade. Documents Nos. 18 and 19 in the Pritchard Collection at 
the State College of Washington contain an account of the private trade 
allowed to the officers and commander of the Hindostan. This may be 
taken as representative of the amount allowed on other 1,200 ton ships 
of the period. The regular private trade manifest is as follows: Com- 
mander, £5,980 ; Chief Mate, £.500 ; Second Mate, £220 ; Third Mate, £90 ; 
Fourth Mate, £82 ; Purser, £800 ; Surgeon, £260 ; Surgeon’s Mate, £170 ; 
Midshipman, £20 ; Carpenter’s First Mate, £10. In addition, Captain 
Mackintosh was allowed £1,500 more on this particular voyage. The total 
private trade thus amounted to £9,632. Furs and lead are the chief items 
in the manifests, but numerous other items, such as ginseng, drugs, glass, 
cloth cuttings, perfume, sadlery, cutlery, clocks, Prussian blue, carpets, 
hats, cards, beer, and music are included. 

^ The Resolution made “At a Court of Directors held on Wednesday the 
5th September 1792,” runs as follows : “ Resolved, That the Right Honble 
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The small vessel [ J ackalT\ whicli accompanies the Expedition 
as a Tender, must be disposed of, when she is of no further 
use for the service on which she will be employed ; and the 
proceeds paid into the Company’s Treasury abroad. 

In the first Letter we addressed to His Majesty’s Ministers 
on the occasion of this Embassy We claimed on behalf of 
the Company a full and compleat reservation of their rights 
and privileges.^ The ability, integrity and zeal which your 
Excellency has already manifested for the interest of the 
Company, induce us to rely that no measures will be taken 
which shall prejudice those rights and privileges. Reposing 
therefore entire confidence in the continuance of your zeal 
for their welfare and advantage on every occasion, We have 
the honor to be 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency’s most obediently 


most humble Servants 

[Chairman] F. Baring 

[Deputy Chairman] J. Smith Burges 

East India House, 

%th September f 1792. 


Note.— The merchant Shy Kinqua referred to in this letter 
was one of the leading Hong merchants. According to Liang 
Chia-pin’s ^ ^ Kuang4ung Shih-san Hang K'ao ^ ^ 
H W # (Shanghai, 1937, pp. 216-18, 285-8), his name 
was Shih Chung-ho 5 4* fll. He was proprietor of the 
Erh-i hang ^ and was therefore sometimes referred 

Lord Viscount Macartney, be authoriised to suspend or dismiss tlie Com- 
mander or any Officer of the Hindostan, who shall be guilty of a breach 
of Covenants, or disobedience of Orders, from the Secret Committee, or 
from His Excellency during the continuance of the Embassy to China ” 
(MSS. State College of Washington, PnVcAard i. No. 22).^ 

^ For this letter see MSS. India Office, China : Macartney Embassy ^ xci, 
63-70. 
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to as Shit Erii-i. He -was probably kno-wn to the Westerners 
by a business name or hao, Ch‘ing-kuan ^ i.e. Shih 
Ch‘ing-kuan, from which arose the corruption Shy Kinqua. 
Kuan was an appellation of respect and probably indicated 
a FuMenese origin of the family. Accordnig to Morse {Chronicles, 
ii, 181), he died in 1790 and was succeeded by his son, Gonqua, 
but transactions were still recorded under the name Shy 
Kinqua. 


360 . 


{To he continued.) 



The Kitab al-malahi of Abu Talib Al-Mufaddal 
ibn Salama 

Translated by JAMES EOBSON, with Introduction and Notes, 
INCLUDING NOTES BY H. G. FARMER, ON THE Instruments 

rimE notices of Ibn Salama are short. Al-Nawawi ^ (d. 1277) 
and Ibn Khallikan ^ (d. 1282) make reference to him 
only in the biography of his son, Abu d-Taiyib, who died in 
920. 

Ibn Salama was a grammarian of the Kufan school.^ He 
studied under his father, Salama ibn "Asim, a friend of 
Al-Farra’ (d. 822) and teacher of ^adab (d. 904) ; but 
Yaqut says that he departed from his father's views. The 
Filifisti followed by Ibn ]^allikan, says that he met Ibn 
al"A'rabi (d. 846) and other learned men. Yaqut says that he 
studied under Ibn al-A'rabi, Thalab, Ibn al-Sikkit (d. 860), 
and others. 

We are not told the date of his birth, but Ibn Khallikan ^ 
says that his son, Abu T-Taiyib, died in 920, while still 
ghadd al-shabdb, which may mean in early youth ; but the 
prominent place he receives in the notices of Al-Nawawi 
and Ibn Khallikan suggests that he was old enough to have 
made some impression. Supposing that he died at the age of 
30, which is the utmost to which one can stretch Ibn 
Khallikan's phrase, and assuming that Ibn Salama was 60 
when his son was born, this would mean that he was born in 
830, and so was 13, at the most, when Ibn al-A'rabi died. 
But he was probably born later than 830 ; so, while he may 
have met Ibn al-A'rabi, it is questionable whether he could 
have studied under him. 

^ Biog, Diet, (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 733. 

2 De Siane, ii, 611. 

® Fihrist (Cairo ed.), p. 109 ; Yaqut, DicL of Learned Men (Gibb Mem, 
Ser.), vi, 7, p. 170. 

^ Bulaq ed. (a.h. 1275), i, 656, 
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The Fihrist and Yaqut say that Ibn Salama was in the 
entourage of Al-Fath ibn Khaqan (d. 861). There is no 
information about the date of his death. Ibn Ediallikan quotes 
Abu Bakr ahSuli (d. 946) as saying that he received tuition 
from him in 903 ; so all one can say is that he died not earlier 
than that year. 

Ibn Salama was noted for his handwriting, and was a fairly 
voluminous writer. The Fihrist mentions nineteen of his books, 
all but one of which are mentioned by Yaqut. Ibn Khallikan 
mentions thirteen, and Hajji Khalifa ^ six. Al-Nawawi 
mentions only one by name, adding that he wrote other books 
on belles-lettres and others subjects. His works deal mainly 
with grammatical topics, one of them being a criticism of 
some of Al-Khalil’s statements in his Kitdb al-ain. He wrote 
also on the Qur’an and on more general subjects. 

His Kitdb al-fd^ir, which was one of the sources of 
Al-Maidani’s Majma' al-amMl, has been edited by C. A. 
Storey (Leyden, 1915). Brockelmann^ states that this and 
his Ghdyat al-adab (which work is not included in any of the 
lists which I have noticed) are his only extant works. He makes 
no mention of the MS. of the Kitdb al-maldM which is trans- 
lated here.^ Dr. H. G. Farmer obtained a photostat of it when 
he visited Cairo in 1932, and made reference to it in JRAS. 
(1934), p. 334. I am indebted to him for the loan of this 
photostat in preparing the present work. 

The Fihrist, Yaqut, and Ibn Khallikan all give the longer 
title of Kitdb al-ud wa %maldM (The book of the lute and the 
musical instruments). 

§1. The Mantjscbibt 

The present work is based on what appears to be a unique 
MS. in the library of the T5p Qapii Sarai in lastnbul. It 
contains 44 pages, the first being the title page. The remaining 

^ ii, 3 ; iv, 124, 344 ; v, 128, 155, 475. In the last of these mijmn (stars) 
occurs instead of (grammar). 

^ Oesch, d, arab, Litt,,i, 11%. 

3 Neither is reference made to it in the i, 181. 
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pages have seven lines each. Some additions have been made 
to the title in another hand. The first is ungrammatical, as it 
adds/^ (concerning) after Jcitdbu which is written thus with all 
the vowels, and so is in the construct state. And their 
names ’’ is added after musical instruments As the word 
maloM means strictly '' instruments of amusement the same 
hand has added min qibal al-muslqd (pertaining to music). 
Below the title appear the words, '' The service of the owned 
slave Yaqut, and in his handwriting.” The text of the MS. 
is pointed and is very beautifully written, being the work of 
Yaqut ahMusta^simi (d. 1298), the famous calligrapher and 
protege of Al-Musta'sim, the last "Abbasid Caliph in Bagdad. 
On the remainder of the title-page there are notes by various 
people saying that they have read the MS. The whole work is 
in an excellent state of preservation. The copying has been 
done very carefully, as can be seen from the small number of 
textual emendations. 

Ibn Salama begins with a modest reference to his attain- 
ments. He explains that he will deal first with sanctions given 
for the use of musical instruments. This was a delicate 
question, for many people considered all instruments, except 
the tambourine and the drums used in war or on pilgrimage, 
to be unlawful. So he occupies pages 5 to 16 with this subject. 
From page 16 to page 41 he deals with almost every musical 
instrument known to the Arabs, explaining, en passant, a few 
technical terms. The work ends with a reference to different 
types of singing. 

This work, because of its comparatively early date and the 
standing of its author, is important. It belongs to the period 
of the famous Ishaq al-Mausili (d. 860), of the musical amir 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi (d. 839), and of MulAariq (d. 846), the 

Golden Age ” of Arabian music. Indeed, the only other 
contemporary work of a like nature which has been preserved 
is the Kitdb al-lahw wa ^l-maldM of Ibn Khurdadhbih (d, c. 912), 
and this is still inaccessible. By his quotations from early 
poetry and his comments on them, Ibn Salama provides us 
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witli valuable material for understanding the nature of the 
musical instruments used by the Arabs. 

§ 2. Translation 
The Book of Musical Instruments 

P. 1 The composition of Abti Talib al-MufacIdal ibn Salama, 
the grammarian and philologist. 

P, 2 In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
Praise be to Allah who gives understanding to whom He wills ! 
I seek refuge in Allah from claiming that in which I am not 
proficient ; for in former times such action has disgraced 
those who ventured on it, so that proverbs were made about 
them, and they were spoken of by high and low. One such 
is the tradition which is handed down, He who pretends to 
have a plentiful supply of that in which he is not proficient,^ 
P. 3 is like him who wears the two garments of j falsehood.’^ Some 
quote it thus : '' Of that which he does not possess.’’ Con- 
cerning this the poet says : — 

If one decks himself with that which is not in him, the proofs 
of testing will shame him ; 

And he will run among men like a half-breed whom the pure- 
breeds have left on the course.” 

I was told that one who claims to be learned asserted that 
the Arabs were ignorant of the lute, and that they make no 
V of any of its strings and its appurtenances. So I 

P^ 4 resolved to clarify matters regarding|the lute and other musical 
instruments, [and to state] who was the first to make any of 
them and what the Arabs said about their names and the 
designations of their appurtenances, for the perusal of those 
who are interested in any of these matters. Then I thought 
that I should first of all mention sanctions which have been 
given, in order that those who employ any of these instruments 
may know that there is no problem about them (Praise be to 
Allah !), and that they are not forbidden. 

^ Ai-Bukhari, Mkah 107, and Abu Bawud, Adah 83, both read “ what 
he has not been given Another version is given in Lane, Lexico7i, p. 1497, 
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One such [sanction] is | what 'Umar ibn Shabba [d. 876] and P, 5 
Muhammad ibn ^addad al-Mismal [d. 910-911], known as 
Zurqan, the scholastic theologian, told us. Muhammad ibn 
Shaddad said, I consulted Abu 'Asim [d. 828]. 'Umar ibn 
Shabba said, The gifted Abu 'Asim was consulted about 
reciting [the Qur’an] to a chant, and someone said to him, 
Sufyan ibn 'Uyaina [d. 813] remarks about the saying of the 
Prophet (Allah bless him and keep him safe !) " He who does 
not chant {yata^anna) the Qur’an is not one of us,” ^ that [the 
word] comes from ahisti g lind^ (to be content). [Abu 'AsimP,6 
replied, " He is quite wrong.” 

Ibn Juraij [d. 766-8] informed us as follows : I asked 
'Ata’ [d. 732-3] about reciting [the Qur’an] to a chant, and 
he said, " What harm is there in that ? ” 'Abdallah ibn 
'Umair al-Lai^i told us that David, Allah’s prophet (Peace 
be upon him !) had a stringed instrument.^ When he recited, 
he played on it and wept, and made [others] weep. Abu 
'Asim held that the chanting {al4aghanm) of the Qur’an 
[means] prolonging and beautifying the voice in [reciting] 
it. Sufyan held to [the sense of] being independent [;istigh/nd')\ P 7. 
in it from every device. How al4ag}mnm is used both of poetry 
and property. [An example of its use] with reference to poetry 
is the saying of Hassan [ibn Thabit] : — 

" If you are repeating poetry, chant it (taghanni) ; the chant is 
a training-ground (mi^mdr) for this poetry.” ^ 

Midmdr here is a figure of speech, because the midmdr for 
horses means [the place for] making them fit, teaching and 
exercising them, so that they may be in proper condition; 
with which he compared the adaptation of the chant to 
the measure of poetry. 

^ Lane, p. 2302, inerts the phrases and gives only Sufyan’s interpretation. 

Abu Talib al-Makki, Qut al-qulub, i, 90, gives the same form as Lane, but 
says it means one who chants with a beautiful voice. Of. Al-Nasa’i, SunaUf ii, 

180, for a note to the same effect. 

^ In Arabic, mi‘zafa. In 1 Sam. xvi, 16, 23, David is said to play the 
kinnor, an instrument usually identified with the cithara. Seemingly the 
mi^zafa was a cithara or lyre. 

3 This verse is not included in ^^assan’s diwan (Gibb. Mem. Ser.). 
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Eegarding ahtaghanm applying to property, another says : 

P. 8 '' Many a rich man have I seen poverty overtaking, and many 

a poor man becoming rich (ta^anna) after [being in] 
indigence.” 

Ya'qub ibn Ishaq, known as Ibn abi Israel, told us that 
Abii Bakr ibn Mansur ibn Saiyar reported that Yunus 
ibn Muhammad [d. 823], the teacher, said, Abu Uwais told 
us on the authority of Husain ibn 'Abdallah ibn 'Ubaidallah 
ibn 'Abbas on the authority of 'Ikrima [d. 723-6] on the 
authority of Ibn 'Abbas [d. 688-9] (Allah be pleased with 
him!) that the Prophet (Allah bless him, etc.) came upon 
P. 9 Hassan [ibn ^abit] when he had sprinkled | the courtyard of 
his house. Along with him were his companions in two rows 
and a [singing-]girl of his called Shirin who had a mizhar ^ with 
which she enraptured the two rows while she sang to them. 
When the Prophet (Peace be upon him 1) came along, having 
expressed neither permission nor prohibition, he came up to 
her while she was saying : — 

" Have I committed a sin (out upon you both 1) if I amuse 
myself ? ” 

He said : Then the Prophet (Allah bless him, etc.) smiled 
P. 10 and said, | “ You have committed no sin, if Allah will.” ^ 

This Ya'qub told us that Ahmad ibn Mansur related that 
Abu Salama ahTabudhaki^ [d. 838] said, Hammad ibn 
Salama reported on the authority of 'Ali ibn Zaid on the 
authority of Yusuf ibn Mihran that Ibn 'Umar called on 
'Abdallah, son of Ja'far the possessor of wings, ^ and found him 
with a Persian lute.^ He said : " 0 Abu 'Abd al-Eahman, 

^ Tke mizhar or mazhar of early Islamic times was probably a round 
tambourine without ‘‘ snares ” or jingling apparatus {suyiuj^jaldjil). 

See £)/ JsZdm SiippL, voL, p. 74. 

2 Of. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbibi, ‘Jgd, iv, 91. 

^ The MS. wrongly gives Al-Nabudaki. 

^ Ja‘far is commonly called Al-Tc^iydr (the flier). When he was slain in 
battle Muhammad mourned for him, and said he had seen him flying with 
wings in Paradise. 

® The barbap (Persian lute) appears to have been of different structure 
from the ‘ud. The neck and sound-chest were made in one graduated piece 
of wood, hollow throughout. The neck of the ^ud was solid. See ML, iv, 
986 ; Farmer, Studies in Or. Mus. Imtrs., U 96 f. 
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if you know wliat this is, you can have such and such/’ He 
said : Then he looked at it for a time, turned it over, | and P. 11 
said: '' I am Abu 'Abd al-Rahman. It is a Eum! balance.” ^ 

It is related that Ibrahim ibn Sa'd^ [d. 799-800], the 
author of Al-maghdzl, said : For long I have thought about 
how the people of Al-Hraq prohibit singing yet permit 
intoxicants. I was once in one of the mosques of the Ansar 
along with my father, when [those present], who w^ere about 
ten in number, discussed singing and said, ' Come on to Al- 
Ausf s [singing“]girL’ Then they arose, and I arose [and went] 
with them I until we entered the house of the girFs master. P.12 
He welcomed them and said, ' I do not need to ask why you 
have come.’ Thereupon he went into one of his rooms for 
a short while, and soon his girl whom we had come to hear 
brought out her lute, saluted us and sat down. The first 
song I heard was on that day. She sang : — 

' Have we not yet questioned the dwelling and the spring-camp 
which is empty 1 

The wind and the dripping [rain] have obliterated it, and it has P. 13 
left no traces of habitation.’ ” 

He said : Then every shaiM got up, and in the window- 
ledges of the house there were square tambourines.^ They 
took them, and one of them took a drum ^ and hung it on his 
neck. Then the house and its neighbourhood resounded, and 
the ^aiMs of the district came in to see us. And we were in 

^ ^Iqd, iv, 94, says that Ibn Ja‘far replied, “ You are right ; this is a 
balance in which speech is weighed,” evidently thinking the answer clever. 

2 The MS. has Ibn Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d. “ Ibn ” is omitted following "'Iqd, 
iv, 93. 

® For the duff murahba!' see BI., Suppl. vol, 73. Al-Mutarrizi says the 
square tambourine was forbidden although the round one was not. Tuwais, 
one of the earliest minstrels of Islam, played the duffmurabba^ He was one 
of the despised mukJiannatliun ; so probably the legists forbade it because 
it was used by people of this class. 

^ TM was the generic term for any drum. See Suppl. voh, s.v. 

“ Tabl Certain types were forbidden, notably the kuba or tabl ah 
mukhannath, which was shaped like an hour-glass. But the military drum 
and pilgrimage drum were allowed. Probably the latter type is referred to 
in the above story. It is known nowadays as the tabl Mmh a shallow 
kettledrum. It is depicted in Lane’s Modem Egyptians^ chap. vi. 
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sucli a state that if Aiyub or Ibn 'Aun [d. 768] had been 
present, they would have refrained and been unable to forbid 
it. Then when the crier summoned to prayer, [and] .they 
P. 14 got up I to their places, I did not feel that any of them were 
sorry for what they had been doing ; yet they were all 
distinguished people, doctors of law, and men w^ho were held 
in fear and dread.’' And Ibrahim ibn Sa'd was playing the lute 
and singing. 

And this Ya'qub ibn Ishaq told us that Dawud ibn Ru^haid 
and Al-Hasan ibn Shabib said that Isma'il ibn 'Aiya^ 
reported that 'Abd al-'Aziz ibn 'Abdallah [d. 780] told [the 
P.15 following] on the authority of | Muhammad ibn 'Amr [d. 682] 
on the authority of 'Ata’ ibn abi Salama ibn 'Abd al-Eahman 
ibn 'Auf,^—" The tambourine 2 was played and people sang 
in the time of 'Abd al-Rahman ibn 'Auf on the night when 
he was married.” 

This Ya'qub told us that Al-Qa'nabi [d. 837] said that 
Kbalid ibn Ilyas reported on the authority of Al-Qasirn ibn 
Muhammad [d. c. 719-30], on the authority of 'A’isha (Allah 
be pleased with her !) that Allah’s apostle (Allah bless him, 
etc.) said, " Make a show of a wedding.” ^ And the Prophet 
P. 16 (Allah bless him, etc.) used to | like to have the tambourine 
played to him. 

But I intended only to mention musical instruments. Now 
as for singing, sanctions regarding it are many ; but if I were 
to mention them, the book would be [too] long. My object 
is simply to mention musical instruments and nothing else. 
On that [subject] I shall mention what I hope will be sufficient, 
if Allah wills. 

^ Ibn Sa‘d, ’Pabaqat^ v, 115, mentions the names of Abu. Salama’s children, 
but does not include Ata’. Abd al-Rahman (d. 652), his grandfather, was 
a Companion of the Prophet. 

^ In Arabic, duff. Lisan aU^irab, s.v. Ghirbal ”, calls the instrument 
mentioned in this tradition a ghirbal, name due to its likeness to a sieve. 
The ghirbal seems to have differed from the mizliar in having “ snares ” 
stretched across the underside of the face or membrane. See AV., Suppl. 
vol., 74. It is now called the baudair in the Maghrib. 

® A similar, but longer, tradition is given in Tirmi^T, Nikah, 6. 
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Hiiiain ibn al-Kalbi [d. 819-21] mentioned that tbe first 
wbo made tbe lute and played on it was a man of the sons of 
Qabilj some say Qabin,^ the son of | Adam, called Lamk.^ He P, 17 
had a long life ; and as he had no children he married fifty 
wives and took two hundred concubines. Then two girls, 
one of w'hom was called Sila’ ^ and the other Yamm, were born 
to him. Afterwards a boy was born to him ten years before 
he died, and he was extremely pleased. But the boy died 
when he was five years old, and [Lamk] grieved sorely for 
him. So he took him and hung him on a tree and said His P. 18 
form will not depart from my eyes until he falls in pieces, 
or I die.” Then his flesh began to fall from his bones till 
[only] the thigh remained, with the leg, foot, and toes. So he 
took a piece of wood, split it, made it thin, and began to 
arrange one piece on another. Then he made a [sound-] 
chest to represent the thigh, a neck to represent the 
leg, a peg-box (ibzim) the same size as the foot, and 
pegs (maldwt) like the toes ; and to it [the instrument] 
he attached | strings like the sinews. Then he began to P.19 
play on it and weep and lament, until he became blind ; and he 
was the first who sang a lament. What he made w^as called an 
'ud (lute) because it was made from a piece of wood (‘ud). 

Sila’, one of his two daughters, was the first who made 
stringed instruments and drums. ^ 

He said : And as for the pandores,^ the first who made them 

^ The form Qabin is unusual. Cain and Abel are usually called Habil 
and Qabil, Abel coming first. Tor other forms of the name Qabil see 
ii, 186. 

2 It is vocalized thus. [He is the Lamech of Genesis. 

® Gen. iv, 19, says Lamech married two wives called Adah and Zillah 
(Sillah). 

^ Ibn Khurdadhbih is quoted in Mas‘udi’s Muruj aUdhahab, viii, 88 f., 
as saying that Bilal bint Lamk invented stringed instruments, and Tubal 
ibn Lamk invented drums. Cf. Farmer, Stud, in Or, Instrs., i, 55. A tradition 
(Tirmi^i, Fitan 38) mentions stringed instruments as signs of the end of the 
world, so it is not surprising that Bilal is the name given to the inventor, 
as dedal means “ error ’h 

^ See El., Suppl. vol. s.v. ‘‘ tunbur and Glasgow Univ. Oriental 
Society’s Transactions, vol. v, p. 26. 
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were Lot’s people. When a beardless youth appealed to tLem, 

P.20 they tried to win him by playing] to him on the pandore. 

As for the wood-wind instruments ^ and all wind instru- 
ments, the Children of Israel made them only on the model of 
the throat of David ^ (Peace be upon him !), except the flute 
on which one whistles, for the Kurds were the first who made 
it. When their flocks scattered from them they whistled to 
them and they gathered together. 

The first who made tambourines were the Arabs, and the 
first who had a singing-girl was a man of the pure-blooded 
P. 25 Arabs.® | He had two singing-girls called the Jarddatdn (two 
locusts). They are the two about whom the proverb was 
made which goes : '' He became a tale ^ [told] by the 
Jarddatdn.^’ That [refers to the fact] that when Allah with- 
held rain from [the people of] ‘Ad, when they were settled 
between Al-Shihr and Hadramaut, they sent their envoys to 
Makka to pray for rain for them. They lodged "with Mu‘awiya 
ibn Bakr, because he was related to them by marriage. Then 
P.26 they occupied themselves with drinking | wine and listening 
to the Jarddatdn to the neglect of praying for rain. So when 
Mu‘awiya saw that, he recited some poetry ^ and told his 
singing-girls to sing it. When they heard it they remembered 

^ Mizrmr is the genei'ic term for any instrument of the wood-wind family. 
It was also the specific name for the oboe or clarinet, as distinct from the 
flute or recorder. See El., iii, 539 ; Farmer, Studies, i, 65, 77. 

® According to the JRaudat al-mfa’ of Mir Khwand (Trans, ii, i, 57), no 
less than seventy-two notes issued from the “blessed throat ” of David, 
A voice with such a compass appealed to the imagination and became the 
prototype of all wind instruments. 

^ pp. 21-4 of the MS, must be placed between 36 and 37. 25 is clearly the 
continuation of 20. Further, 24 ends with a reference to poetry which is 
not quoted on 25, while 37 begins with poetry without any reference to its 
author. As the instruments mentioned in the vei’ses are those one would 
expect after 24, 37 must follow 24. 

^ The MS. has 'karlhan (plundered). This has been changed to Imd'lfjimi 
following Freytag, Arahum Froverbia, ii, 566 and Ibn Salama, Al-fdJMr 
(ed. Storey), p. 67. Both say the proverb means that someone’s affairs are 
publicly spoken of. 

® See AUfaMir, p. 68. 
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their people, and arose and prayed for rain. I have mentioned 
their story in my book called Al-fdJMr, 

The Arabs are still devoted to amusement, dalliance, and 
love and inclination for listening [to music]. They called the 
singing-girl the | and they called the lute the kirdn.T, 27 

the mizliar, the harbat, and the muwattar,^ and their poems 
have mentioned all these names. Among its names which are 
not mentioned in the poetry, but only in the Tradition, is the 
'artaba,^ 

Imru’ al-Qais [d. bet. 530 and 540] said ^ : — 

'' When I become troubled in the evening, many a delicate singing 
girl have I made to play on a hirdn. 

She has a mizhar^ of harsh sound when two hands play it, which 
raises its voice above the army (Mamw).’’ 

\Khafms here is an army. Khmms is also the name of anP, 28 
idol ; and Miamls is a kind of clothing ^ as well. In the 
Tradition [the saying is found], Bring me a Mamls or a 
labis.'^ 

Labid ibn Eabf a [d. 660] said ® 

‘‘ I pay a dear price for buying [wine] {al-sibd') in every black 
old wine-skin (adkan), or dark flagon (jauna), which is poured 
out {qudihat), and whose seal is broken, 

For a morning draught of pure wine and the attraction of a 
singing-girl with a muwattar which her thumb adjusts 
{taHdluliu),^^ 

TaHdluhu means manages it”, from ultu 'l-shai' “I 
adjusted it”. Alsibd' is the purchase of wine. One says 
sabaHu 'l-Mamr [meaning] "'I bought it”, means P. 29 

“ wine-jar ” ; the jauna is the large jar, and jaun [means] 

^ 'Iqd, iv, 105, gives three of these names, omitting muwattar. This 
latter is also identified with the lute in Lane, Lexicon^ i, 126, hut it is 
doubtful. The same may be said of the identification of the mizhar and the 
hirdn. See AJJ., Suppl. voL, 74. 

2 The 'artaba is another doubtful identification. In Al-Shalahi*s KUdb 
al-nutd' (Madrid MS., No. 603) ^artaba, kiwmra^ barbat, and mizhar are given 
as names for the lute. See Farmer, Studies^ ii, 31. 

® See his Diwdn (ed. De Slane), pp. 30 f. 

* Cf. Lane, Lexicon, p. 810 ,* JBA8. (1935), p. 328. 

« Cf. Al-TibrizI (ed. Lyall, Bihl. Ind.), pp. 82 f. 

JEAS. APEIL 1938. 
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both black and white, Qudihat [means] its sealing-earth is 
broken off from it. And his phrase taHaluhu [means] ''she 
controls and manages it ’’ ; and iyala is good management of 
property. 

AI-A'^a of the Banu Qais [d. 629], who was a pre-Islamic 
Arab, said : — 

Sitting round him are the boon-companions, while a mizhar 
which is played (majduf) does not cease to be brought to him. ” 

Majdnf means "played on’'. And there is a reading 
P, 30 U-mukar,^ a wine-skin [instead of bi-mizhar ] ; | and it has its 
ends cut. 

He said also : — 

" And our harbat is continually urging on, so for which of those 
am I despised ^ . 

"Which of those" means [different] kinds of musical 
instruments, because he has mentioned them.® 

Its strings are called mahdhid, sing, mihhad ; and they are 
the sing. Mfa. Among them is the zw, and that which 
comes next it is the mathnd which some call the ; then 
P.31 [comes] the ^naMath which some call the ^^dZ^^;|then the 
hamm. The things which the Persians call the dasdtm (frets) 
are called the ‘atab ^ [by the Arabs], And all that has been 
mentioned in poetry. Tamim ibn Ubaiy ibn Muqbil [seventh 
century] said : — ■ 

" There sang {sadahat) to us at the wine-merchants’ {tijdr) a 
slender-necked girl whose leg was tossing {tarhudu) her skirts 
{majdmi^ al-MalMdl), 

^ Of. his Dman (Gibb. Mem. Ser)., p. 212, where bi-mukar is the reading. 
This gives better sense. Taking majduf in its ordinary meaning of “ cut ”, 
it makes the verse say that a wine-skin which is opened is continually being 
brought to him. 

^ Read uzrd for uzzd. 

® In the Diwdn, p. 122, this verse follows that quoted on p. 24 of the MS. 
As it has “ three ” instead of “ those ”, the rose, the jasmine, and the 
singing-girls are meant, not musical instruments. Cf. Agham, vi, 73. 

^ Of. JEA8, (1937), p. 4551, where the ^ataba (pi. *atab) is said to be the 
“ nut ” (anf) of the lute. 
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[Dressed] in a single garment (fuiul ) ; tM mfiijabid on a ligM 
[instrument] ^ wlxicli was neitlier iiarsli isaljl) nor 

coarse {mislidl) contending witii iier trilling/’ “ 

Sadahat is she sang ”, and sadh is the raising of the voice, , , 
There is a reading neither short-winded (quf) nor coarse, '"h . . 
Tarhudii is pushes ”.j If is “.the place P.32 
where the anklets are collected ”, meaning her slrirt. . The. 
tijwr are the wine-sellers here. The word/Mdid means “ in a 
shabby garment”. Ahadhdk is “ light ”, meaning a lute. 

Sahl and mishdl [mean] that which has not a clear sound ; 
and salil is hoarseness in the voice. 

Ibn Hanna [d. c. 757] said : — 

“ Perhaps a singing-girl from whom a second morning-draught is 
given to her chief/cares for the strings . 

I Al-A'^a said ^ : — P. 33 ' 

“ And he placed the hand again over [an instrument] with frets 
{^utah), singing to the accompaniment of [an instrument] 
with a hoarse-sounding zlr [string].” 

Al-Saq‘ab ibn Jubban al-Ta^libi said 
“And he presented his gentle-voiced singing-girl with a lute 
which was superior to his [other] lutes, 

Lighter when carried and taken in the arms than a feather which 
is placed in the scales. 

You find it dumb when he is eloquent, the honour of the meeting 
being in its humiliation. 

Kauh put it right when it was out of tune {%ld dighdnih)^ 

Eauh is the name of the singex, \Dighdn [means] there is P.34 
something in the mind which is not being uttered as was 
intended. 

“To adjust it after its deviation and its incapacity 

iiHindnili), 

Then he passed the hand to and fro over its heart, 

^ Light lutes were favoured. Ziryab (early ninth cent.), the famous 
minstrel of Muslim Spain, said Ms lute was superior because it was one- 
third lighter than the ordinary instrument. See Al-Maqqari, AfuiUctes^ ii, 88. 

^ These verses occur in the KifMb H-kabtr of Ibn Qutaiba (MS. 

Aya Sofia), p. 427. I owe this reference to Dr. F. Krenkow. 

3 Dhoan (Gibb Mem. Ser.), p. 163. 

^ At this point, owing to the comments, the arrangement of the lines is 
broken. This half-line would go better with the following. There is an odd 
half-line in the poem, but that is allowable, as it is the mashtiir variety of the 
rajaz metre. 
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Zaigi [means] deviating, and i'imdn that it is not at all 
in good order. . 

As the fire-worshipper goes to and fro in his garden. And he 
honoured his little finger 

With the superiority of a robber over his neighbours. And the 
zir [string] relied on his twanging ; 

And the [string] was attentive to its rivalry ; and the 
[string] was headstrong in its racecourse ; 

P. 35 And the bamm [string] mumbled (harhara) at its fellows, as an 
old man mumbles at his boys.’’ 

Barbara is a sound containing roughness and speed. 

There trouble passed from his friends, so that you could see 
the tipsy one in his shirts 

Marching, having thrown away his Persian shawl, as the king 
marches after his queen.” ^ 

Abu ’1-Hindi said : — 

“ When she adjusts the two zlrs,^ and the matUath which is near 
the place of the 6amm, and the bamm is being struck. 

You see her right hand speeding on the bamm, and you think 
her left hand is counting over the frets {aVatb), 

P* 36 And the reed-pipe of another [girl], when it is blown, rises in 
answer to the pulsating of the lute, and the lute clamours.” 

He meant al-atab, but he omitted a vowel 

Among the musical instruments are the tunbur, which is the 
dirry,^ and the ivam,^ 

^ The king and queen are the chess pieces. 

“ In early Islamic times the lute had four strings, called from high to 
low the zir, mathMi, matMafJi, and hamm. The first and last are Persian 
words, Por their adoption by the Arabs see Parmer, An Old Moorish Lute 
Tutor, p. 26, and EL, iii, 750. As the ma^ind is not mentioned in the verses, 
it may sometimes have been called the lower zir and the zlr proper the u'pfzr 
zir, hence the phrase ‘‘ two yfrs ”. Yet in the ninth century, as we know 
from Ai-Kindi, a fifth string w’as added to the higher strings and called the 
zlr tjmni. The “ two zlrs ” may therefore refer to these two strings. 

® The dirrlj was not a tunhur, although the lexicographers Ibn Sida and 
Al-Piruzabadi repeat the statement. The mistake arises thus. The lexico- 
graphers say that the dirrlj is ‘‘ a thing like the tnnbur ”, meaning that it is 
like the tunbur in being a musical instrument. The dirrlj was actually a drum 
with a single face, something like the darahuklca, Ibn Mukarram says that 
its vocalization is durraij, which is the pronunciation in Morocco to-day. 

^ The wann appears to have been the harp with a lower sound-chest. 
Al-Piruzabadi says it was played with the fingers, and likens it to the mnj. 
This latter was, however, the harp with an upper sound-chest. 
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Bhii ’I-Eumma [d. 735] said : — • 

In the morning she has the strung, spotted {arqasli) [instru- 
ment] with black back {qard), which is singing as though its 
strings were uproarious; 

One of the tmidhlr^ it raises {yuzM) ^ its voice in intoxication, its 
melody containing what is foreign ^ to the dialects of the 
Arabs?’ 

ydl-pm [means] the back”, yti^n ^‘raises”, and al- 
arqash ‘’the perfunie-box j He means the locust wdiichP. 21 
gives voice in the heat and is very high-pitched. 

Another said : — ■ 

“ And our dirr^ is diligently urging on, the tambourine and the 
niizhar answering it.” 

xil-A^tha said — 

And a mi.idld(iq' slm,^ and a wann and a Persian lute ® which a 
harp answers when it resounds.” 

Al-Rah [early eighth century] said 

And a harsh-sounding timbm, and the odour of a bundle 
{(lightk.) of myrtle which penetrates to the lachrymatoTy 
ducts 

\Alrdtcjhth [means] '' pieces ” of myrtle, and the ski/un areP, 22 
the bases of the seams of the skull, sing. But it is said 

that they are the lachrymatory ducts. So he meant that the 
fragrance of the myrtle reaches there because of its pungency 
and sweetness. 

^ (Miicartney), p. 578, gives 

2 111 the “ Golden Age ” of the ‘Abbasid dynasty foreign singing-girls 
from Persia and Khurasan, who were performers on the Uinburt were 
favoured at Baghdad. We know that the scale of their instruments was 
different from that of the Arabs. See Farmer, Hist., pp. 147 f. 

3 Lane, Lexicon, p. 1135, says arqa^ is applied to a species of locust. The 
explanation “ perfume box ” may be due to the author thinking of the part 
of the instrument which looks like a box. 

^ Hnvdn (Gibb Mem. Ser.), p. 201, has mustaq slmn. In a footnote the 
reading smi is given, but the editor wrongly suggests changing it to mbi 
(boy). The instrument was a Chinese sMng, a real mouth-organ. It was 
known in Persia during the Sasanid period. See Farmer’s chapter on music in 
the Survey of Persian Art. According to the Mafdtili al-^ulum (tenth cent.) 
the Arabic name was mustaq, while the Persians called it bishaLi musMa, 

® In the MS. wa-mizhar appears in smaller writing above this word, either 
as a V. 1., or as an explanation. 
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Among tie musical instruments are ^ tie tie 

tie mmmara,^ tie tie tie qussdb, and 

tie called also musMaq sim, wiici is an arabicized 

.23 Persian word. It is called musMah\sml, i.e. it is taken in tie 
hands. The yam' is tie reed-pipe made of cane, to [wiici 
class] tie zanbaq ^ and hanbaqa ^ belong. 

Abu 1-Baida’ said 

“ Give me a drink, 0 Zubair, in tie hollow. We have been moved, 
and the zammdm has \dbrated.’’ 

Abu T-Tijan [fl. 813-33] said ^ 

Is there any way to shocking intoxication in the lower part of 
Al-Kufa, 0 Qabid ? 

The vessel is in Abu l~Tijan’s hand, and above the head is a 
crown. 

P.24 And [there is] an %rm as though it were the pawn in chess, 
about which talk is varied (yaftannu).^^ 

Yaftannu [means] he undertakes i.e. kinds ” of it. 

Al-A'sha said ® 


1^1 Pi.o|)ably this passage should read, “ the mizmdr, the mizmdr al-Hraqi | 

('Iraqian reed-pipe) . . Several writers speak of the Traqian reed-pipe i 

as distinct from the ordinary one. The difference is not recorded, hut cf. 

ELr iii, 541, and Farmer, Historical Facts, p. 142. 

^ For a design of the modern zammdra see Farmer, Studies, i, 84. See ’ 

also JS?/., iii, 541. 

3 Hay was the Persian generic term for a wood-wind instrument and J 

yniznidr the Arabic. Nay also meant specifically a reed-blown instrument, | 

the flute being called the nay 4 narm {flUte douce). When the Arabs adopted ] 

Persian names for some instruments, nay was used indifferently for the oboe 1 

and flute. The passage above seems to refer to an oboe, qussdh standing 
for a flute. Nowadays the nay is a flute in most Islamic lands. See Farmer, 

Studies, i, 65 f. 

^ "Iran may be a copyist’s error for hirdn. Al-Firuzabadi (d. 1414) says 
the 4rdn was a horn, so an instrument of this name may have been known 
in his day. If so, it may have been borrowed from the Crusaders who used 
a cor7iet d'airain. The Arabs probably adopted merely the last word, which 
was not an infrequent custom with them. 

5 MS. rabtq. The early Arabic lexicographers say the zanbaq was the 
zammdra. The name comes from the material (sambucus) of which it was 
made. 

® This is another rare word. La Borde, Essai sur la musique (1780), 
i 198, gives it as hunbuqa and describes it as a kind of flute. 

^ cf. Aglmni, xviii, 119. 

® cf. JDiwdn (Gibb Mem. Ser.), p. 121 ; Aghdni vi 73. 
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And oiir witness is tie jull and tie jasmine and tie singing- 
girls wititieir qmsdb.^^ 

The jtdl is tie rose. It is an arabicized Persian word wiici 
Al-xi^^a got from tie Persians because ie went to [tie] Kisra. 

Waliba ibn al-Hnbab said ^ : — 

And a ya/rd\ and tie sound of a tambourinej and a ndy^ and a P. 37 
mizkar, 

And a singer from wiose mouth tie pearls are scattered for tie 
drinkers.” 

Another said, describing a nay : — 

And if tie wind stirs it, it lets fall its voice, and it vibrates 
like tie pierced yard‘J^ 

Al-Mudawwit al-Qurai'i [early eighth century] said 

And tie regions of Syria resounded, so that its voices seemed 
to come from a zanbaq in tie people’s dwelling.” 

Al-Ahwas [d. c. 728] said : — 

Her throat answers tie pipes of yearning as a resounding is P. 38 
agitated in hollow izamjar) samhucus flutes.” 

Zamjar is hollow He means the reed which is piped. 

And he said : — 

He is not moaning plaintively,^ but producing in his breast 
a continuous sound from tie inwards, like a yard^ with 
hollow reeds (handbiq)” 

He did not sing on account of the rumbling, but sang only 
on account of distress. 

Among the musical instruments is tie tabl^ which is the 
kabar ^ and the kubaA Connected with it is the tradition of 
/Abdallah ibn ‘Umar [d. 693], who said, | “ Allah’s apostle P.39 
(Allah bless him, etc.) forbade wine, ahmaisir,^ the kuba, 

^ This ends the transposed passage. See p, 240, n. 3. 

^ Reading bdghim for naghim, following Lisdn aVarabt xii, 249. There 
the verse is attributed to Ku&aiyir ‘Azza. Cf. KuOaaiyir’s Diwdn, ii, 80. 

On the same authority yard^ is read instead of rugha*. 

^ The Jcabar seems to have been a drum of the darabukka class with a 
single face, but with a cylindrical or semi-conical body. Nowadays it is 
known in the Maghrib as the aqwdl. See Farmer, Studies, ii, 29 ; WI,, 

Suppl. vol., S.V., “ tabl 

« See p. 237, n. 4. 

® A game in which the pre*Islamic Arabs gambled by means of arrows 
for portions of a camel. 
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the ■.ghiibadrd' , and every intoxicant/’ Backgammon is called 
huba in tie language of tke people of Al-Yaman. Ghubaird' 
is a liquor made from millet, and it is the sulcarkah in the 
language of the Abyssinians. 

The poet said : — 

When the reed-pipes and the mizhar vibrate, the snares increase 
its (the mizhar' s) sound. 

P. 40 And the ' warbling ’ singer {Mdl) sang when the tambourines 
and the alhdr answered them.” 

The ^ddl is the singer, and ^adw is singing ; but elsewhere 
means to begin to undertake something. 

“ The cups rained upon us the mixture of happiness, and cares 
and worries were far from us.” 

And it is said that it [the drum] is the daff, the duff, and the 
kimidra ^ ; but hinndra is said to be one of the names of the lute, 
hinir ibn al-Itnaba said ^ : — 

“ Give me a second drink, and give my two companions a second 
drink, and give me ® a plentiful supply of wine to drink. 

P. 41 If I have three morning drinks, I do not care whether you call 
me rightly-guided, or erring. 

Among us are the singing-girls who play to our youths on the 
tambourine, and a corfortable life.” 

As for the mi^zafa, it was not often found among the Arabs. 
Only the people of Al-Yaman, such as the kings of San'a’, 
Al-Janad, Najran, Tabala, and Jura^, were playing on it; 
on which account it has only one name. 

The first who is said to have invented the lute and to have 
P. 42 sung a lament with it, was Lamk. [ And the first who sang 
among the Arabs were the Jarddatdn, Then Ja^ima ibn 
SaVl aI-E4iuza^i sang, and he had the finest voice of all men. 
He was called Al-Mustaliq^ on account of the beauty of his 

^ Several authorities say kinTidra was a name for the lute. Others liken 
it to the pandore, drum, and tambourine. It was more probably a cithara 
or lyre, like the Hebrew Tcinnor. See Farmer, Studies, ii, 31. 

^ Cf. X, 30 ; xvi, 14. 

® Nd (us) is written above n% (me) as an alternative. 

^ Tdj aV arils, s.v. “ slq ”, says Ja^ima received this name because of 
the beauty of his voice, and that he was the first of the tribe of Khuza*a 
to sing. 
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voice. The first of the people of Al-Yaman who sang was a 
Himyarite called 'Abs, who, on account of the beauty of his 
voice, was called Dhii Jadand The first who sang a camel-song 
was Miidar ibn Nizar, That came about because he fell from 
one of his camels and his hand was crushed. [ His camels P.43 
scattered from him, and he began to say, Yd yaddJi^ yd yaddh 
(0 hand, 0 hand !) ; and his voice was so beautiful that his 
camels gathered again. Then the Arabs sang camel-songs 
on that model. 

Singing among the Arabs had three forms, the nasb, the 
sindd, and the hajm. As for the nasb,^ it was the song of 
riders, and it is that which is called ^^traditional’’, which 
youths ^ sing. As for the sindcl, it is | the heavy [rhythm], P. 44 
having a refrain, the low-pitched voice, and the glottal 
hiatus. As for the hajaz, it is the light [rhythm] ^ with which 
pasturing is done at night and amusement is sought, and 
which the throat finds easy.^ The singing of the people of 
Al-Yaman was called Al-lianajl,^ 

The Book of Musical Instruments is ended. And praise be 
to Allah alone ! And Allah bless Muhammad, His prophet, 
and his family, the pure ones, and keep [them] safe ! 

^ Al-Jauliarl, Taj al-lugka, s.v. “ jdn ”, says Bhu Jadaii was a king of 
Himyar. 

The nasb was a more cultured form of the camel-drivers’ song. 

® In a parallel passage {'Iqd, iv, 104) qaindt (singing-girls) appears in 
place of fitijdn (youths). But Al-Ib^ihl {Mustatmjj ii, 126), who also includes 
it, hdiSjitydn. The change fmmfitycin to qaiTiut is more likely than the reverse 
change, so is to be preferred. 

’‘Iqd^ loc. cit., and Mustatrajy loc. cit. read “ and it is that which excites 
the hearts and rouses the long-suffering,” Both w'orks say that the passage 
about the types of singing is a quotation from Abu ’1-Mundhir Hisham ibn 
al-Kalbi (d. 819). 

® MS. hihiqqai. The change of text, which is merely a matter of dots, is 
made on the authority of MasTidi, Muntj ahdJiahab* viii, 93, where it is said 
that the singing of the people of Al-Yaman was of two kinds, lianaft and 
dimyarif the former being the better. See Farmer, HisLy pp. 3, 15, where it 
is suggested that the hanafi was the more recently adopted. 





The Song of . Songs : an Examination of 

Recent Theory 

By H. H, BOWLEY 

FTlHE iiistoiy of the interpretation of the Song of Songs 
is a fascinating, if inconclusive,^ study in the ingenuity 
of the interpreters. Each has but to bring to the Song what 
he desires to find in it, and behold ! it lies plain before him. 
And hence the pages of the commentaries are strewn with 
the strange extravagances that have been imported to becloud 
its apparent meaning. The older allegorical theory has fallen 
into disrepute because it is recognized that it built on subjec- 
tive fancies ; the dramatic theories have also lost the favour 
they enjoyed in the nineteenth century because it is recognized 
that the edifying plots they displayed were merely the creations 
of their discoverers ; the wedding-cycle theory has lost some- 
thing of the impetus Budde gave it because, while its point 
of departure was not an editor's fancy but an actual modern 
practice, it has to be forced upon the Song across a great 
gulf of centuries rather than found there. 

It is not wildly to be surprised at, therefore, that in 
recent years a fresh attempt to solve the riddle of the Song 
has been made. In the form in which it has achieved most 
influence it was proposed by T. J. Meek in a paper read 
before the American Society of Biblical Literature in 1920,^ 
and developed in further studies by the same scholar,® with 

^ Of. Westminster Assembly’s Annotaiio7is upcyti all the Boohs of the Old 
and Beio Testament^ 2nd ed., 1651, i. Introduction to the annotations on 
the Song of Solomon (the pages are not numbered) : “ It is not unknown 
to the learned, what the obscurity and darknesse of this Book hath ever 
been accounted, and what great variety of Interpreters, and Interpretations 
have indeavoured to clear it, but with so ill successe many times, that 
they have rather increased, then removed the cloud.” 

2 Published in AJSL., xxxix, 1922-3, pp. 1-14, under the title 
** Canticles and the Tammuz Cult 

3 “ The Song of Songs and the Fertility Cult,” in The Song of SoTigs : 
a symposium (ed. W. H. Schoff), 1924, pp. 48-79 ; and “Babylonian 
Parallels to the Song of Songs,” in JBL,, xliii, 1924, pp. 24o-2o2. 
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collateral support from W. H. Schoff.^ The theory is that 
the Song of Songs is a thinly disguised survival of an Adonis- 
Tammuz liturgy. 

There had, indeed, been some anticipations of this view, 
though Meek was unaware of them when he presented his 
theory. For in 1906 Erbt ^ had given a cultic interpretation 
to the Song in terms of the astral theory of the Pan-Babylonian 
school. Its association with the ideas of that school was, 
however, sufficient to restrict the range of its influence, and 
little was heard of it. 

The next form in which the theory appeared connected 
it with Egypt. This was presented in 1914 by 0. ISTeuschotz 
de Jassy,® who developed the thesis that the Song is a liturgy 
of the Osiris cult. He identified the Solomon of the Song ^ 
with Osiris,® and Jerusalem with Hor-Hetep, holding that the 
city of peace really means the city of the dead,^ while the 
Shulamite he found to be Hetepith, or Isis.'^' He regarded 
the Song as concerned not with love, but with the resurrection 
of Osiris, and hence he interpreted the kiss in i, 2, of the 
priestly kiss of resurrection,® and not of the kiss of lovers. 

Again, however, the view commanded no attention. In 
a letter to the author, Loisy expressed his doubt as to whether 
the theory would immediately command acceptance, but 
thought it worthy of discussion. Little discussion was given to 

^ “The Offering Lists in the Song of Songs,” in The Song of Songs : 
a symposium, pp. 80-120. 

2 Die Hebrder : Kanaan im Zeitalter der hebrdischen Wandermig und 
hebrdischer Staatengrundungen, 1906, pp. 196-202. Erbt's view was criticized 
by V. Zapietal, Das liohelied, 1907, pp. 52-6. 

3 Le Cantique des Cantiques et le Mythe d'Osiris-Heiep. 

^ The Soiomon of history is dissolved by this author into mere myth 
and legend (pp. 21 ff.). 

® pp. 16 f. 

« pp. 17 f. 

7 p. 21. 

® p. 32. Similarly he argues that the kiss of Judas was not the kiss 
of betrayal, but the kiss of resurrection, which has been wrongly changed 
by tradition, and claims that the fact that the kiss was given in the garden 
of Gethsemane — D*’3D12r (of* the part played by spices in the Song 
of Songs) supports this view {p. 34). 
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it/ liowever, and it left no ripple on the waters of scholarship. 
In 1919 Ebeling published an Accadian text, or series of 
fragments of texts, belonging to a liturgy of the Babylonian 
Tammuz ciilt,^ and this was not long in reopening the issue 
in a fresh form, which soon achieved considerable influence 
in the discussion of the Song of Songs. Many Babylonian 
Tamniuz liturgies had already been published ^ prior to the 
appearance of this text, but Meek was at once struck with 
the similarities between the Song of Songs and passages here, 
and in 1920 presented the first formulation of his theory. 
The new text has been translated in part or in whole by 
Ebeling,^ Langdon,^ Meek,® and Barton,^ and the differences 
between their renderings show that there is by no means 
agi*eement as to its meaning. The new theory, however, in 
no sense depends upon this particular text, for our knowdedge 
of the Tammuz cult of Babylonia/ and of the kindred rites 

^ J, Halevy devoted a few scornfal pages {Revm Semitiquef xxii, 1914, 
pp. 248-255) to it, and concluded “ Je renonce a repondre aiix grossitetes 
gratuites de Fauteur et liii souiiaite une plus grande dose de bons sens et 
de modest ie 

® KdUchifttexie am Assur religiosen InlialtSt vol. i, Heft 4, 1919, No. 158 
(pp. 267-276). Cf. p. 352, where the text is described as a “ Katalog von 
Hymnen Anfiingen an verschiedene Gotter 

® See 8, Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, 1913, and now, more recently, 
M. Witze!, Tammm-Liturgien imd Verwandtes {Analecta OrientaUa, x), 1935. 

^ Of. MBOG,, 58, 1917, pp. 49 f. 

^ “ Babylonian and Hebrew Musical Terms,’’ in JRAS., 1921, pp. 171- 
191. See especially pp. 183-190. 

6 Cf. JJBL., xliii, 1924, pp. 245-252. 

^ Cf. Afchseology and the Bible, 6th ed., 1933, pp. 518-520. It may 
be noted here that Barton’s view of the Song of Songs is not quite clear. 
He quotes (pp. 515 ff.) some Egyptian parallels to the Song, and comments 
that they “ make it clear that in Egypt love . . . was as warmly felt as 
in Israel, and was likewise poetically and passionately expressed Since 
the parallels adduced are not presented as litm^ies, it would seem that 
Barton regarded the Song merely as amorous poetry. The Babylonian 
parallel he quotes, however, he presents as a cult poem of the Tammuz 
worship. But since he then defines the theme simply as two lovers’ praises 
for one another’s charms, and the delight in love, it is not certain that 
he attaches himself to the theory of Meek. 

® Cf. von Baudissin, Adonis nnd Esmun, 1911 ; S. Langdon, Tammuz 
and IsMar, 1914 ; J. G. Frazer, Adoym, AtUs, Osiris, 3rd ed., 2 vols., 1914 ; 
H. Gressmann, “ Tod und Auferstehung des Osiris,” Der Alte Orient, xxiii, 
3, 1923. ' 
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of tie, Osiris cult of Egypt and tie Adonis, ,cult^ of Syria, is 
considerable, and it is upon that knowledge, rather than upon 
the text which directed Meek to it, that the theory rests. 
It should perhaps be added that since Meek’s theory was 
forimilated the Ras Shamra texts have been published, and 
our kiiowdedge of the North Soudan forms of the cult and 
the mythology on which it rests greatly enriched.^ 

It has been already observed that Meek’s presentation of 
the theory exercised an altogether greater influence than 
either Erbt’s or Neiischotz’s kindred views. Since he first 
propounded it, he has won the adhesion of Ebeling,^ Minocchi,^ 
Waterinan,^ Wittekindt,^ Snaith,® Graham and May,*^ and 

^ Cf. Ch. Yiroileaud, “ CTn poeme plienicien de Ras Shamra : la lutte 
de Mot, fils des dieiix, et d’Aiem, fils de Baal,” in Syria, xii, 1931, pp. 193- 
224 ; id., “ The Gods of Phoenicia, as revealed by the Poem of Ras Shamra,” 
in Antiquity , v, 1931, pp. 405-414 ; R. Diissaud, ‘‘ La mythologie Phenicienne 
d’apr^s les tabiettes de Bas Shamra,” in RER., eiv, 1931, pp. 353-408; 
id., “ Le my the de Ba‘ai et d’AJiyan d’apres des documents noiiveaux,” 
ibid*, cxi, 1935, pp. 5-65 ; W. 0. Graham, “ Recent Light on the Cultural 
Origins of the Hebrews,” in Journal of Religion, xiv, 1934, pp. 306-329 ; 
I>. Nielsen, Ras Samra Mythologie wid Biblische Theologie, 1936 ; R. 
Diissaud, Les Eecouverks de Ras Shamra et VAncien Testament, 1937. Cf. 
also Myth and RiMal (ed. by S. H. Hooke), 1933, for the wide range of 
the influence of the associated cults. 

^ Cf. ZJDMG., Ixxviii, 1924, p. Ixviii f. (brief report of a paper read to 
the German Orientalists at Munich). 

3 Le Perle della Bibhia : 11 Cantico dei Cantici e V Ecclesiaste, 1924.^ Cf. 
pp. 22 f. : In questo senso il Cantico e tutto quanto poesia mistiea. E un 
irmo simbolieo in cui si rappresenta una viva real ta natural e ed umana : 
la fecondata bellezza deEa terra e dei cielo, al rinascere deiranno, che e 
poi primavera della vita per la virth delTamore nel rinnovarsi delle anime. 
E i due amanti sono i simboli vivi della universale rinascita, non oscuramente 
indicati come tali dal poeta medesimo. Pero tutto il Cantico h un in no 
alia primavera, I’esaltazione lirica della nuova creazione attuata dalla 
potenza divina immanente nelle cose ; ed e in pari tempo anche un dramnia, 
I’espressione rituale, in forme umane, delle profoude potenze spirituali che 
operano, palesi insieme e occiilte, nella natura visibile. ... 11 Cantico ^ 
mia poetica celebrazione della primavera e dell’amore, per via di simboli 
mitiei, aventi valore ad un tempo naturale e umano ; i due amanti figurano 
o sostituiscono originariamente due divinitk, rappresentano un mito, o, per 
essere esatti, i residui letterarii di un mito.” 

* “The Bole of Solomon in the Song of Songs,” in JBL., xliv, 1925, 
pp. 171-187. 

(For notes 5-7 see p. 255.) 
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Oesterley.^ Not, indeed, tliat these scholars content themselves 
merely with accepting the views of Meek, for several of them 
give some distinct originality of form to their presentation 
of it. Thus Waterman, instead of holding with Meek that 
the old Tammiiz liturgy has been revised to bring it into 
accord with Yahwism, believes that it was reduced to the level 
of folk poetry, arid then made into an allegory of the political 
relations between the two Israelite kingdoms in the period 
following the Disruption. Again Snaith analyses the Song 
into alternating passages from two cycles, the one having 
associations with the spring and the other with the autumn, 
and brings it into comiection with the stories of the rape of 
the maidens of Shiloh and the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter, 
while Oesterley finds in the Song diverse elements, some of 
which are fragments of old Tammiiz liturgies, and others of 
which belong to the wedding celebrations of simple peasants. 
The most detailed working out of the theory in a complete 
commentary on the Song has been provided by Wittekindt, 
who believes it is a Jerusalem liturgy prepared for the celebra- 
tion of the wedding of Ishtar and Tammuz at the spring 
new moon. 

On the other hand the critics of this view have been slow 
to expose its weaknesses. Twm indeed, in the persons of 
Umberto Gassuto ^ and Nathaniel Schmidt,® appeared promptly 
to enter a caveat, and to expose some of the difficulties of the 
theory, and more recently Ricciotti ^ has briefly criticized 
it, while Diirr ® subjected Wittekindt’s work to a very brief 

® Das Hohe TAed und seiyie Beziehimgen zum IstarkuU, 1926. Of. especially 
pp. 179-217. 

® “ The Song of Songs : the dances of the virgins,” in AJ8L,, 1, 1933-4 
pp. 129-142. 

Culture and Conscie^ice, 1936, pp. 122 f. 

^ The Song of Songs, 1936. 

® Review of The Song of Songs : a symposium, in GSAL, N.S., i, 
1925-8, pp. 166-173 (in fasc. 2, dated Jan,-Mar., 1926). 

® “ Is Canticles an Adonis Litany ? ” in JA08,, xivi, 1926, pp. 154-164. 

^ n Cantico dei Cantici, 1928, pp. 117-120, 289 f. 

^ OLZ., xxxi, 1928, cols. 113-5. 
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'critical review. Most of 'those .who remain 'unconvinced 
of the relevance of the theory have been content with 
rejection,.' rather than reply. 

There is, indeed, to-day a growing tendency to find in 
various parts of the Old Testament ritual survivals. 
Mowdnckel ^ explains many of the Psalms as ritual texts, 
particularly associated with magic arts ; Humbert ^ explains 
the book of Nahum as a ritual for the autumn festival in 
Jerusalem in 612 b.c., when the fall of Nineveh was 
celebrated ; Balia ® explains the book of Habakkuk as a ritual 
text. It is therefore in full harmony with this tendency, 
though preceding all these theories in its first presentation, 
that the Song of Songs should be ritually interpreted. 

Moreover, there is a growing recognition of the references 
to the Adonis-Tammuz cult in the Old Testament. Meek ^ 
notes some of the passages, viz. Isa. xvii, 10 f. (''For thou 
hast forgotten the God of thy salvation, And hast not remem- 
bered the rock of thy refuge ; Therefore thou plantest planta- 
tions of Adonis, And settest vine-cuttings of an alien god ; 
On the day thou plantest, thou dost make it grow,^ And in 
the morning thou dost make thy seed to blossom ; Jer. xxii, 
18 (" They shall not lament for him, saying, Alas, my brother ! 
or Alas, 0 sister! They shall not lament for him, saying, 
Alas, 0 lord 1 or Alas, his glory I ; Bzek. viii, 14 (" There 
sat the women weeping for Tammuz ”) ; Zech. xii, 11 (" In 
that day there shall be a great mourning in Jerusalem, as 

^ Pmlmensiudien, i, 1921. In Psalmenshidien, iii, 1923, pp. 96-101, 
Mowinckel argues that Ps, xiv, whose similarity to the Soog of Songs has 
long been recognized, is a ritual Psalm of prophetic import. 

2 “ Essai d’analyse de Nahoum, i, 2--ii, 3,” in ZA W., xliv, 1926, pp. 266- 
280 ; “ La Vision de Nahoum, ii, 4—11,” in Archiv f iir Orientforsckungf v, 
1928-9, pp. 14-19 ; and “ Le probltoe du livre de Nahoum,” in RHPR,, 
xii, 1932, pp. 1-15. 

^ RGG.y 2nd ed., ii, 1928, cols. 1556 f. So also Seliin, Rmleitung in das 
Alte Testament, 7th ed., 1935, p. 119, 

^ AJSL,, xxxix, 1922-3, p. 3. 

^ With AV., following Kimhx and Ibn Ezra ; so also Duhm, Marti, and 
Gray. Procksch objects that Pilpel from a root is improbable. 
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tlie ixioiiniing of Hadad-Rimmoii in tlie valley of Megiddo 
To ttese lie elsewhere ^ adds Joel i, 8 ff., wliicli lie regards 
as a reference to tlie ceremonial lamentation over the death 
of vegetation, while Graham,^ following a hint of Meek’s,® 
and claiming support from the Ras Shamra texts, regards 
Isa. V, 1”7, as the prophet’s reaction to a vineyard ritual 
which was a feature of the popular cultus. 

Most of these references to the Adonis-Tammuz cult may 
be readily recognized, though Schmidt ^ is not persuaded that 
Jer. xxii, 18, is connected with it, and Joel i, 8 ff., is not 
necessarily so connected. Indeed it may be freely admitted 
that the Old Testament contains a great many more allusions 
to the ciilt.^ But this does not of itself in any way help 
to establish the idea that a Tammuz liturgy is preserved in 
the Old Testament. For none of these references recognized 
the cult as a legitimate one. They are merely evidence that 
it was popularly practised, and are on the same footing as 
the innumerable references to Baal worship in the Old Testa- 
ment, which amply prove that that worship had a strong 
hold on the people, without leading us to expect to find a 
ritual of its practice in the Canon. 

That the Adonis-Tammuz cult was widely practised through- 
out the ancient world, including Palestine, is freely conceded 
by all. In its rites someone represented the god and someone 
the goddess, and the ceremony culminated in their marriage 
and miion, a union which was thought to have corresponding 
effects on the deities represented, and by sympathetic magic 

’^ Symposium, p. 48 n. 

“ Journal of ReligioJi, xiv, 1934, p. 315. 

® Symposium,, p. 67. 

JAOS., xlvi, 1926, p. 157. But cf. Baudissin, Adonis und Eemun, 
1911, p. 91, and Bertholet, “Baudissin Bestschrift {BZAW., xxiii), 1918, 
p. 52. 

^ Cf., e.g., H. G. May, “ The Fertility Cult in Hosea,” in AJSL,, xlviii, 
1932, pp. 73-98 ; also H. Gressmann’s important article, “ The Mysteries 
of Adonis and the Feast of Tabernacles,” in The, Expositor, 9th series, iii, 
1925, pp. 416-432 ; and Baudissin, op. cit.^ pp. 385-510. 

JRAS. APRIL 1938. 
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to produce fertility in the world of nature,^ The ritual dance 
figured in the ceremonies, and they were accompanied by 
much licentiousness, in which the temple prostitutes played 
their part. Nor is this all. For Sidney Smith ^ observes 
that '‘ Fertility cults are often attended by bloodthirsty rites. 
Natives of those districts where such cults have been practised 
ill modern times have given only scanty information to scien- 
tific inquirers. . . . Those rites involved the perpetuation of 
the life of the king by the god and goddess after a sacred 
mnfmbimn, probably enacted by a man and a woman repre- 
senting the deities, a banquet, a setting forth as though to 
war, and the final result was a number of tombs near the 
gigunuB outside the wall of the temenos, in a ditch The 
cult involved something more than the mere joie de vivre, 
and the spring rejoicing in the awakening of nature. It was 
a ritual to achieve fertility, and the price of that achievement 
had to be paid. The weeping for Tammuz was no mere 
pretence, for the gods are not so easily deceived. 

An important element of the rites represented the descent 
of the goddess Ishtar in search of the dead Tammuz, and their 
subsequent return to the upper world. It is this element 
which figures largely in the Eas Shamra text, to which reference 
has already been made,® together with the combat whereby 
the goddess slew the foe of the dead god, and to this part 
of the ritual, especially to the descent of Ishtar, many refer- 
ences have been found in the Song.^ 

The first serious difficulty Meek’s theory has to meet is 
provided by the inclusion of the Song in the Canon of Scripture. 

^ Cf. Graham and Ma^?, Culture and Conscience, 1936, p. 122 : ‘‘ By the 
enactment of the accompanying drama the worshipers felt themselves 
to be reinforcing the power of the spoken word to influence the forces of 
nature so that the normal seasonal cycle might be maintained for the 
preservation and enrichment of human life. The psychology underlying 
this technique was one of coercion and manipulation.” 

2 “ A Babylonian Fertility Cult,” in JRA8., 1928, pp. 849-875. See p. 867. 

® Of. also Myth and Ritual (ed. by Hooke), pp. 80, 82-4. 

^ Cf, Meek, Symposium, pp, 60-63. 
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The Adoiiis-Tammuz cult was inextricably connected with 
the immoral fertility rites, which the prophets so frequently 
denounced. When, then, can this liturgy be supposed to have 
been brought into the Canon ? It cannot have been brought 
in in pre-exilic days, for there is no evidence for the existence 
of a Canon at that time. Nor is it likely to have been received 
into the sacred corpus until very late post-exilic days, for in 
the first century a.d. there was still some dispute amongst 
the Rabbis as to whether it Avas properly to be regarded as 
Canonical,^ and the seriousness of the doubt may be reflected 
in Rabbi Akiba’s extravagant opinion ^ that the world itself 
was not worth the day on which this book was given to 
Israel, and that while all the books of the Kethubhim are 
sacred, this book is the most sacred of them all.^ It may well 
be, as Meek points out,"^ that the reference to the Tammuz 
cult in deutero-Zechariah shows that the cult retained its 
hold over the people until a late post-exilic period, but it is 
highly unlikely that in the age when Judaism was developing 
its exclusiveness, its leaders would recognize as canonical 
a work associated with the fertility cult. 

This difficulty Meek faces in a diametrically opposite way 
to that of Neuschotz. The latter boldly maintained ^ that the 

^ Zeitlin (An Historical Study of the Canonizaiion of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, 1933, pp. 10 f.) denies that there was any dispute as to the canonicity 
of the Song of Songs. 

2 Mishnah, Tadaim, iii, 5 : xb DlbtZn CH Naipy nDN 

□••Tn nx NdKin U'-vmn t'b; by bx-itya ms* pbnj 
hNniyib CTcrn Tm a jnja? dt'3 ■'nis iba abwn ba j'’Nt2r 
D'’wnp n‘'Ttffn t'bi aimnan baiy- 

® Of, Origen (Migne, FO., xiii, 1862, col. 37) : “ Quomodo didicimus per 
Mosen quaedam esse non solum sancta, sed et Sancta sanctorum, et alia 
non taritum Sabbata, sed et Sabbata sabbatorum ; sie nunc docemur 
scribente Saiomone esse quaedam non solum cantica, sed et Cantica eanfci- 
corum. Beatus quidem is qui ingreditur sancta, sed beatior qui ingreditur 
Sancta sanctorum. Beatus qui sabbata sabbatizat, sed beatior qui sabbatizat 
sabbatorum Sabbata. Beatus similiter et is qui intellegit cantica et canit 
ea : nemo quippe nisi in soleranitatibus canit : sed multo beatior ille qui 
canit Cantica canticorimi.’" 

* AJSL,, loc. cit., p. 3 ; cf. Schoff, SympositDn, p. 106. 

^ Op. cit., p. 71. 
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Rabbis knew full well tie character of the Song, and that 
this explains Avhy they declared its sacredness. This is to 
meet the difSciilty by evading it. That it was sacred to one 
cult could give no reason whatever why it should be incor- 
porated into the Canon of another, and vigorously hostile, 
cult. It is true that even in the period of growing exclusive- 
ness, Judaism could and did receive from Zoroastrianism 
many ideas and beliefs, because they were not fundamentally 
inimical to the faith of the Jews, but it is hard to suppose 
that its leaders could so come to terms with the Adonis- 
Tanimuz cult as to include its liturgy in their sacred corpus. 

Meek, however, supposes that in the Song we have not 
the Tanimux: liturgy in its original and offensive form, but 
that it has been revised to render it innocuous, and to 
harmonise it with the Yahweh cultus. Neuschotz had expressly 
denied any revision,^ and had declared that the Song has 
remained what it was from the beginning. Moreover Water- 
man,^ while holding that we have not the liturgy in its original 
form, supposes it to have undergone a totally different revision 
from that assumed by Meek. So far from that revision having 
been undertaken in the interests of the Yahweh cult, he 
believes that it secularized all the older religious elements.^ 
The Solomon of the Song he holds not to be Tammuz, the 
hero of the liturgy, but the villain of the piece and would-be 
destroyer of Tammuz, not the lover, but the would-be destroyer 

! of love,^ striving to get the maiden into his power and make 
her forget her lover.^ But in the secularization of the poem, 

; its religious significance was changed for a political meaning, 

and the struggle between Israel and Judah depicted.^ 

^ Op. eit., p, 90 : “ Le Cantique des Cantiqiies est reste ce qwii a ete 
des le debut, le chant funcraire d’Isis-Sulamith ou hetepiih, clierchant son 
frere et opoux Osiris-Salom on hetep, disparu dans les ombres de FAmenti.” 

Ibid., pp. 179 f., 187. 

: Ibid,, p. 182. Gf. p. 187 : “A fertility cult liturgy reduced to folk 

‘ poetry and reinterpreted by a political motifs that was later partly obscured 

ty a divergent national ideal, would seem to satisfy and explain {Solomon’s 
r.'^ connection with the poem,” 
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It is clear, therefore, that Meek had failed to convince even 
one who was largely impressed by his theory of this alleged 
revision. And in truth, we look in vain in the Song for any 
real indication of the Yahweh cnlt. Indeed, Meek himself ^ 
somewhat naively remarks, '' Rather strikingly Yahweh never 
once appears in the. book. When the liturgy was incorporated 
into the Yahweh cult, it was deemed sufficient to transfer 
the titles to him without adding his name.’’ Surely this 
was a strange revision, which left traces of the rejected cult 
everjwhere in the book, but w^hich left the new cult unmen- 
tioned. An intelligent reviser would have taken care that 
the Yahwism in whose interests the work was revised would 
be unequivocally displayed in the book, and not left to the 
reader to 'supply.'. 

It is true that Schoff attempts to supply Meek’s deficiency, 
and to explain the nature of the alleged revision. The name 
of David has long been connected with the divine name Dod,^ 
and both Meek^ and Schoff^ adopt this view, and identify 
Dod with Tammuz. They also identify Shelem, from whom 
they hold vSolomon to have been named, with the same god. 
From this Schoff concludes that both David and Solomon 
recognized the Tammuz cult, and he suggests that the abortive 
effort of Adonijah to secure the throne was part of a puritan 
move to abolish this worship. Naturally, therefore, he holds 
that when the Temple was built the Tammuz cult found a 
place in it. He says,® " There is nothing intrinsically impos- 
sible, therefore, in the presence of the Tammuz cult in the 
temple or in the survival in some form of its ceremonial.” ® 

^ Symposium, p, 56. 

“ Of. Sayce, Hibhert Lectures ^ .1887, pp. 56 f. ; Winckler, in KAT., 3rd 
ecL, 1903, p. 225. 

® AJSL.^ loe. cifi., pp. 4 ff. ; Symposium, pp. 54 f. 

^ Symposium, pp. 88 f. « Ibid., pp. 94 f. 

® Cf. Graham and May, Culture, and Conscience^ 1936, p. 239 : ‘‘ While 
ifc is too daring to affirm that Solomon’s temple was oriented as it was 
with reference to the enactment of some such cycle of nature myths as 
was in use in the cultus at Ras Shamra, the well-attested place of solar 
features in the Jerusalem cultus makes such a pc^sibility not unreasonable.” 
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Witli all tMs no fault can be found. For there can be no 
doubt that many practices found a home in the Temple 
though later conscience condemned them, and it is highly 
probable that the popular Tammuz rites were observed through 
long periods even in the Jerusalem sanctuary. Nor would 
the mere suiudval of a Tammuz liturgy from Jerusalem appear 
at all incredible. It is its survival in the Canon of the Old 
Testament which needs to be shown to be probable. 

Nor does Schoff’s alleged double revision succeed in this 
task. For the first revision he supposes the Song to have 
undergone was merely an adaptation to the conditions of 
the Temple. He has made an elaborate study of the Offering- 
lists in the Song, and claims that one hundred and thirty-four 
of the terms have reference to the Tammuz cult, and one 
hundred and twenty-six to the early sanctuaries. The impres- 
siveness of this conclusion vanishes on examination, however. 

We may take as an example his lists for chapter i, where 
he finds the Tammuz cult in ivine, vineyards, flock, kids, king, 
vineyard, doves, and couch, and the early sanctuaries in oint- 
merits, chambers, tents, curtains, veil, steed, chariot, circlets, 
pearls, beads, studs, gold, silver, table, myrrh, beams, cedar, 
panels, cypress. It is at once clear that, if this analysis of 
the reference of the terms is justified, the revision was not 
to bring the work into accord with the fundamental religious 
ideas of Yahwism, but merely to adapt the still unchanged 
fertility rite to the Temple venue. It was in no sense a revision 
that accommodated the Tammuz ritual to Yahwism, or that 
could for a moment satisfy the objections of the prophets to 
the fertility cult,^ and it can hardly be supposed that such 
a revision would have sufficed to win for the ritual recognition 
from the later leaders of Judaism. 

Nor is the case improved by the second revision which 
Schoff supposes the work to have undergone, to adapt it to 

^ Scliofl: says {Symjiosium, p. 98) : It began as an early Canaanite 

ritual. It received additions as that ritual was adapted, under protest 
by the prophetic party, to the temple services at Jerusalem.” 
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the Second Temple. For here he finds seven terms to indicate 
the extent of the revision, but as two of them are duplicates, 
they are reduced to five. These are spikenard, henna, palanquin, 
saffron, Biidi aloes. It is hardly fair to ascribe to the supposed 
reviser such complete incompetence for his task. For not one 
of the five terms even points to the Second Temple at all. It 
is true that Schoff adduces evidence from the Talmud and 
the Jewish Prayer Book to show that amongst the ingredients 
of the ceremonial incense and the anointing oil were spikenard 
and saffron,^ but since Mk. xiv, 3, Jn. xii, 3, show that spike- 
nard had other uses, quite unrelated to the Temple ritual, 
no necessary connection with the Temple can be established. 
A reviser who wished to re-adapt this ritual to accord with 
the practices of orthodox Judaism would have taken care 
to use, not terms that were destined to appear centuries 
later in the Talmud, but terms that pointed unmistakably 
to the Law contained in the Pentateuch. For Schoff holds 
that this second revision took place at a post- Alexandrine 
date,^ and %ve know from the Chronicler’s work that when 
a Jew of that age revised history he left the marks of his 
revision, and the marks of the Pentateuchal law, unmistakably 
upon it. We have no right to assume that in a revision of 
ritual for use in the Temple, where it was far more important 
to secure accord with the sacred Law, the reviser would 
proceed in so meagre and ambiguous a way.^ 

Moreover, four of the five terms of this alleged revision 
are found only in the Song of Songs, and while the fifth 
(aloes) is indeed found in the Pentateuch, it is in the Balaam 
oracles.^ But even if all five terms pointed unequivocally 

^ ibid., p. 85. 

2 Ibid., p- 82. 

® Reference has been made above to Gressmann’s view that the Feast of 
Tabernacles goes back in its origin to Adonis rites {Expositor, 9th series, 
iii, 1925, pp. 416-432.) Its assimilation to Yahwism has, however, been 
altogether more thoroughgoing than this mere pretence of a revision which 
is assumed for the Song. 

Num. xxiv, 6. The w'ord is also found in Prov. vii, 17, and in Ps. xlv, 9. 

In the two former passages it is na^sculine in form, but in Ps. xlv, 9, it is 
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to tlie Temple, they would still be quite unrelated to the 
essential ideas of Yahwism. The fundamental differentiae 
between the fertility cult and Yahwism were not to be found 
in these things, and a revision which consisted merely in 
rubbing a little ointment on the older ritual, and which failed 
to bring out the real qualities of the faith in whose interest 
it w'as carried through, would be left to exist in the mind of the 
interpreter, rather than in the achievement of the reviser. 

Nor can we be satisfied that Scholf ’s analysis rests on any 
substantial ground. For Meek ^ finds two of the five terms 
which Schoff regards as marks of the second revision to 
belong to the old fertility cult, viz. he7ina and 'palanquin, 
and Wittekindt ^ agrees, so far as Imina is concerned. And 
since Schoff is himself doubtful of aloes ^ the marks of this 
revision become woefully slight to account for the strange 
acceptance of a Tammuz ritual into the Canon of Judaism. 

Furthermore, in Schoff ’s first list are some things which 
Meek ^ regards as marks of the Tammuz cult, viz., myrrh, 
cedar, cypress, and several which Wittekindt holds to belong 
to that cult, e.g., myrrh, ^ table, ^ steed, ^ pearls,^ 'wall,^ 'windows,^ 
lattice.^ The alleged revision is therefore both doubtful in 
itself, and altogether inadequate to give to the Song a 
definitely Yahwistic character. 

Nor must we omit to observe that Meek says, To make 

feininine, as in Ct. iv, 14. Since Meek and Schoif regard Ps. xlv as another 
surviving fragment of fertility cult liturgy (cf. 8ymposi%m, pp. 49 n., 108), 
it is surprising that this word is not emphasized as a further link between 
them, associated with the cult. 

^ Sym/posium, 58. 

2 Op. cit., p. 99. 

® Symposium, p. 58 ; and of. AJSL.yloc, cit., p. 9, 

Op. cit., p. 99. Of. also Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed., 1914, i, 
pp. 227 A. ' , . 

5 Ibid., p. 98. 

« Ibid., p. 29 ; and of. Meek, AJSL., loc. cit., p. 11 . 

’ Op. cit., p. 30. 

® Ibid., p. 68. 

» Ibid. 

cit.,p. 14. 
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it still more acceptable tbe panegyric on love (8 : 6 f.) crept 
into the text, and lo, in a generation or two the book had 
become canonical, ' The Song of Songs ’ ! This is surely the 
strangest of all the suggested revisions, and Meek abstains 
from indicating how it could have helped. For he regards 
viii, 6, as a definite bit of the fertility rite, and says elsewhere,^ 
“ This in its original context was manifestly a reference to 
the power of the love of the goddess to win the god back 
from the netherworld despite the floods and other obstacles 
that lay between this world and the next.” Moreover, Schoff ^ 
finds in viii, 6 f., one mark of the Tammuz cult, and three 
marks of what he calls the first revision.^ 

The incompetent triviality of this alleged revision is the more 
surprising, since when Hebrew writers elsewhere used material 
which they had taken over from non-Yahwistic sources, they 
displayed an altogether greater skill in assimilating it to their 
own religious ideas. Thus, while there are undoubted con- 
nections between the Creation story in Gen. i, and the Baby- 
lonian Creation Epic, all the cruder elements have gone, and 
to the whole there is given a nobility which belongs to the 
Hebrew writer, and not to his source. If Tiamat survives, it 
is as the innocuous and the majestic God is not 

left to the reader’s imagination to supply, but is dominant 
in the story. 

Again, the ingenuity with which Tammuz is imported at 
every point by the advocates of this new theory can only 
create grave doubts as to the soundness of the theory. If a 
writer cannot mention such common things of experience as 
shepherd, vine, vineyard, dove, gazelle, apple, cedar, palm-tree, 
garden, or hyacinth, to name some things from Meek’s list of 
alleged allusions to the Tammuz cult, without being held to 
be writing of that cult, the way of letters for all but devotees 
of Tammuz is made very hard, and when to these we add some 

^ Symposimn, p. 62. 

2 Ibid., p. 120. 

^ Of. also Wittekiiidt, op. cit,, p. 67, wbo again interprets w sensu obscaeno^ 
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fiirtlier terms from Sclioff s list, flock, kids, king, couch, fruit, 
flmmrs, blossoms, bed, lions, leopard, sister, bride, honey, milk, 
spring, foimtam, ivaters, deiv, maidens, moon, sun, nuts, and 
{fence, the poet’s case becomes desperate indeed. For how 
could one write a love lyric in any language if such terms must 
be excluded from his vocabulary ? The fact that these terms 
occur in relation to the Tammuz cult is no proof that they only 
had relation to that cult, or Tammuz is everywhere. 

I am not persuaded that even the word points 
necessarily to Adonis, That the word is derived from the divine 
name may be readily granted, without any acknowledgment 
that in all periods those who used the word thought of the 
god. The English word jovial is etymologically connected 
with the name of a pagan deity, and once denoted the dis- 
position of one born under the planet, Jupiter. But it has 
acquired a sense which is independent of the superstition which 
lies behind its etymology, and it can to-day be used without 
exposing one to the charge of superstition. In the same way, 
while == beloved, and = love are doubtless 

derived from the name of a god, they could be used without 
necessary association with that god, just as niQ = death, 
though etymologically connected with the name of the god 
who is frequently mentioned in the Kas Shamra texts. Mot, 
could be used on the lips of Hebrews without any reference 
to this particular god. Love and death are normal experiences 
of men and women in all ages, and it were unreasonable to 
deny them the right to mention them without being charged 
with idolatry. 

If the method of this theory should be applied to the whole 
of the Old Testament with something of the energy with which 
Oheyne applied his Jerachmeel theory, or the astral theorists 
their ideas, there would soon be little of it left without con- 
nection with the Tammuz cult.^ It could quite easily be shown 
by this method, for instance, that Psalm xxiii is a Tammuz 

^ The process has, indeed, already begun, for W. E. Staples now resolves 
the book of Ruth into a Tammuz liturgy (AJ8L., liii, 1936-7, pp. 145-157), 
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liturgy, wMcli lias been tHnly disguised and adapted to its 
position in the Psalter by the simple expedient of substituting 
Yahweh for Dod or Ado7i in the written text of the first and 
last verses. Its heading proclaims it a Psalm of David, which 
can be readily understood to be a mispointing of the name 
of the god, and rendered a Psalm of Dod. In the first verse we 
find mention of the term shepherd, which is said to be a 
mark of the Tamniuz cult,^ and in the second verse ''he 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures’" reminds us of 
Ct. i, 16, " our couch is green,” -while the waters again belong 
to Tamniuz.*^ In the following verse " he bringeth back my 
soul ’’ might be found to point to the resurrection of Adonis- 
Tammuz, while righteousness could be read as Sedek, the 
god of Jerusalem,^ who is identified -with Shelem/ and there- 
fore with Tammuz.^ The valley of verse 4 recalls the valley 
of Zech. xii, 11, associated with the Tammuz cult, and the 
deep darhiess (E. V. shadow of death) is doubtless able to be 
explained as the underworld to which Adonis went.® The 
table of verse 5 is again connected with the Tammuz cult,^ 
and recalls Ct. v, 1, " Eat, 0 friends and drink ; Yea drink 
abundantly, 0 beloved,” while the oil recalls the frequently 
mentioned unguents of the Song.® 

^ So Meek, AJSL., loe. cit., p. 6, and Symposium, p. 58. 

® So SchoQP, pp. 117, 120. 

^ Cf. Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Beligion, 2nd ed., 1937, p. 177. 

So Wonckler, KAT., .3rd ed., 1903, p. 224. 

^ So Meek, Symposium, p. 53. 

® W. C. Graham has indeed already given this explanation {Journal of 
Religion, xiv, 1934, p. 328), He renders the verse, “ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of Mot’s shadow, I will fear no evil for thou art with 
me,” and equates Mot with the Mot of the Ras Shamra texts. 

^ So Wittekindt, op. cit., p. 98. 

® The same word for oil is found in Ct. i, 3, and Meek {Symposium, p. 73 n.) 
gives it fertility connotation, and connects it with the cult. For the con- 
nection of the table and the oil with the cult, cf. Neuschotz’s argument (op. 
cit., pp. 34 f.) that the Passion narratives of the New Testament are merely 
a reflection of the cult, and that it was necessary to make Jesus die three 
times, each in a different way. Of these one was in Gothsemane, the 
garden of aromatic oils, and the second was at the table of the La.st Supper. 
Neuschotz iinds special significance in the name Gethsemane, or 
which contains the same word for oil as we find in Ps. xxiii, 6, and Ct. i, 3. 
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Two furtlier points made by Meek in support of bis theory 
have yet to be examined. The first is his claim ^ that the word 
in ii, 12, is an indication that we have here a liturgy, 
since this is a technical term for such a liturgy, and the second 
is the allegedly significant fact that the Song belongs to the 
Passover liturgy of the Jews. 

Dealing first with the claim that I'fif is a technical 
term for such a liturgy as is found in the Song, we may note 
that Schmidt 2 has replied that the word had certainly a 
wider use, as we find from Rabbi Akiba’s oft-quoted words, 
where would appear to mean “ as a kind 

of secular song”.® It is not, indeed, certain that the word 
means song of any kind in Ct. ii, 12.^ Meek dismisses ® 
the suggestion of Ehrlich and others ® that it here means 
tJie. pninifig of vines, on the ground that pruning is not done 

^ Sym^osiim, p. 49 f. 

2 JAOS., loo. oit., p. 169. Gf. Casauto, GSAI., N.S., i, 1925-8, pp. 169 f. 
s Tosephta, Sanhedrin, xii : iblp laiN ■'SI 

pbn -b px nai paa imx nsnyi nrityan rt’aa OTT’tyn 

Xan whioli may be rendered “Rabbi Akiba says he who 

sings the Song of Songs with a trill at a banquet, and treats it as a common 
ditty, has no portion in the world to come With this cf. T.B. Sanhedrin, 

loia; irnx niyun □■’T’csn Tty bty piDs xmpn ]3ai un 
nyn x^aa uat xba mxntya n'aa piDs xmpm lai paa 

I nbiyb- a. Lods {SHR., ixsxii, 1920, pp. 221 f.) objects to the rendering 

banquet ” in ti|ese passages, and thinks the meaning is “the house in 
which a wedding was being celebrated”, and so seeks to find here some 
I additional support for the Wetzstein-Budde view of the tSong. Similarly 

; U. Cassuto {GSAL, N.S., i, 1925-8, p. 37). 

; ^ R.V. “singing of birds” can claim little justification, for, as Bloch 

says [AJSL., xxxviii, 1921-2, p. 115), wherever this word is used of singing, 
it refers to human singing. 

^ Bymposmmy'p. ^Q, 

6 The view is, of course, very much older than Ehrlich, for it is represented 
in the LXX Kaipos rijs ropijs ; in the Peshitta |,aiXC05 |i01 

in the Vulgate, tempus putationis advenit; in the Arabic 
i comment of Ibn Ezra quoted in the 

following note. 
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SO late in tlie spring, and Snaith^ asks VWlio ever pruned 
wlien the flowers were in blossom ? But Snaith finds in the 
Song two alternating groups of passages, the one having 
associations with the spring and the other with the autumn. 
He believes the Song is intimately connected with the two 
ritual dances of maidens and youths celebrated outside 
Jerusalem in Mishnaic times, the one on the fifteenth of Ab, 
and the other on the Day of Atonement.^ The former group, 
he says, has associations with the spring, but its setting is in 
the time of the fruits of the gardens in the height of summer.® 
It may then be relevantly recalled that in the Gezer Calendar 
the follows the month of general harvest, 

and precedes the harvest of summer fruits. Since all the other 
items of this calendar are connected with agricultural opera- 
tions, it is probable that this is also, and that it is rightly 
rendered the ‘month of vine-'pmnvng, mth LidzbarskiA Gray,^ 
Ronzevalle/^ Driver,^ Gressmann,® and Diringer.® The 
reference is then to the second pruning.^® 

A. JSL.f loo. cit., p. 131 n. Of. also Ibn Ezra: 

my WNI naTn xi? "[aim ]a Xin, i-e. “There are some who 

say that it is to be explained by ‘ nor prune thy vineyard ’ (Lev. xxv, 4), 
but it was not the time for it ”. 

2 AJjSL., ioc. cit., p. 138. 

^ Ibid., p. 136. It is interesting to set this against the view of Meek, 
Schoff, and Wittekindt, discussed below, that the Passover reading of the 
Song is evidence that it was a spring ritual. For the connection with a 
later season in the j^ear, in relation to Budde’s wedding song theory of 
the origin of the book, cf. Dalman, Paldstiniscker Diwan, 1901, p. xii : 

“ Nebenbei sei aueh erwilhiit, dass nicht der Fruhling, sondern der Herbst 
in ganz Palilstina die beliebteste Zeit zu Hochzeiten ist, weil mann dann 
a us dem Ernteertrag das zur Braiitzahlung notige Geid gelost hat und 
ausserdem nach Vollendung des Dreschens miissige Zeit besitzt.” Cf., too, 
H. Granqvist, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village^ ii, 1935, p. 32 ; 

“ There is always a certain air of foolishness attached to those who do 
not know that summer is the time for weddings. ... It is a striking fact 
that although the summer is so long, a wedding is often postponed till 
the autumn.’* 

* PEFQS., 1909, p. 29, and Efhermris fUr semitische fJpigraphik, iii, 
1909-1915, p. 41. 

5 PEFQS., 1909, p. 31. « Ibid., p. 110. 

(For notes 7-10 see p. 270.) 
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Tte otheT point, wliicli is made by both Meek ^ and Scboff,2 
calls rather for notice than for refutation. They claim that it 
is significant that the Song belongs to the Passover liturgy 
of the Jews, since the Passover is a spring festival, while the 
Adonis festival was also observed in the spring.^ Schoff 
observes that its incorporation in the Passover liturgy clearly 
indicates that it has been brought down from the primitive 
spring festival Meek, however, admits ^ that this practice 
was only officially adopted in the middle ages, and this 
admission robs the practice of any evidential value for the 
original use and purpose of the Song. Against it may be set 
the statement of Theodore of Mopsuestia ^ that neither 
Jews nor Christians had ever read the book in public. As 
Schmidt observes,® we can hardly suppose that Ecclesiastes 


’ Xotes oti the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 2nd ed., 1913, p. vii. 

® AUorientalische Texte zum Alien Testament, 2nd ed., 1927, p. 444. 

® He iscrizione antico-ebraiche palestinesi, 1934, p. 5. 

So Dalman, FEFQS., 1909, p. 119 : “ Zamir can, neither here nor in 
Cant, ii, 12, mean the first pruning of vine, which is done in March, but 
the second pruning in June or July.” It should perhaps be noted that 
Vulliaud, Le Oanfique des Cantiques d'aprh la tradition juive, 1925, pp.38 ff., 
defends the meaning cutting for , but explains it in connection 

with the law of Lev. xix, 23 fP. (cf. Mishnah, Orlah). In this he follows 
the interpretation of the Cabbalists. The Targum also found the meaning 
cutting in the word, but interpreted it of the cutting off of the Egyptian 

first-born— KDD pST- 

4 AJSH, loc. cit., p. 4, imd Symposium, p. 49. 

^ Ibid., p. 86. 

® It should, however, be observed that Lagrange {J^tudes sur les Religions 
smnitiques, 1905, pp. 305 f.) and Baudissin (Adonis und JSsmun, 1911, 
pp. 121-133} maintain that the Adonis rites were celebrated in the summer 
and not in the spring. Cf. Jastrow (Religion of Babylonia and Assryia, 1898, 
p. 547) : “ The Tammuz festival was celebrated just before the summer 
solstice set in.” 

^ AJSL., loc. cit., p. 4 n. Cf. Cassuto, GSAI, N.S., i, 1925-8, p. 169 : 
“ Ma occorrerebbe prima dimostrare che quaest’uso risale a un’alta antichita, 
il che non sembra probabile, non trovandosi esso ricordato prima del 
Masseketh Sdpherim, che appartiene, come ^ noto, all’epoca gaonaica.” 

^ Unde nec Judaeis, nec nobis publica lectio unquam cantici canti- 
Gorum facta est ” (Mansi, Saerorum. Oonciliorum nova et amplissima Gollectio, 
ix, 1763, col. 227 ; cf. Migne, PG., Ixvi, 1864, col. 700). 

® JAOS., loc. cit., p. 156. 
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was written as a vintage hymn, or Euth as a Pentecostal 
story, and we are therefore scarcely bound to suppose that 
the Song was vnitten for a spring festival. 

It should, however, be added that Wittekindt^ repeats 
the argument of Meek, but disputes his admission that our 
evidence for the reading of the book at Passover is only late. 
He discounts the statement of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
finds significance in the fact that Hippolytus expounded 
Ct. iii, 1-4 at Easter, and that the Targum expounds part of 
the Song in relation to the first Passover and the Exodus 
from Egypt. That this interpretation cannot naturally be 
got out of the Song itself is held to point to the fact that 
behind the Targum lies the already existing custom of reading 
the book at Passover, and Wittekindt therefore concludes 
that this practice may go back to the beginning of the Christian 
era. A very slight study of the history of the interpretation 
of the Song should suffice to show that innumerable meanings 
which cannot naturally be got out of the Song have been 
read into it, and that they are evidence for nothing whatever 
but the fancy of the interpreters, while for Hippolytus’ 
choice of Easter for the exposition of Ct. iii, 1-4, we need 
look no further than the nature of the interpretation given 
to the Song in the Early Church.^ Moreover, even if it were 
proved conclusively that the Song was read at Passover as 
early as the beginning of the Christian era, it would not 
establish any community of origin between Passover and the 
Song. For as Diirr ^ points out, Passover was kept at the full 
moon, whereas Wittekindt^ finds the origin of the Song in 
the wedding of the Sun god and the Moon goddess that was 
celebrated at the spring new moon. Whenever the reading 
of the Song of Songs at Passover began, its choice for reading 

^ Op. cit., p. 199 f. 

2 Of. Cyril of Alexandria’s view that iii, 1, refers to the women who 
sought Jesns on the Resurrection morning (of. Migne, Ixix, 1864, 
col. 1285). 
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at that festival was natural, since the Song is Ml of the 
springtime, and since the spring is not merely the season of 
Adonis, but the time of love all the world over. 

The case for the Adonis-Taminuz liturgy theory, therefore, 
does not seem to be adequately supported, and we need not 
yet regard the Song of Songs as the liturgy of a pagan cult 
that was abhorred of the prophets. At the same time, it may 
be freely allowed that many of the allusions in the Song may 
genuinely refer to elements of the Adonis-Tammuz cult,^ 
whether found in the practice of the poet’s contemporaries, or 
inherited in speech from an earlier age.^ 

In my view the poems are no more than they appear to 
be, songs which express, albeit with a boldness of physical 
imagery which is alien to the manner of our age, the devoted 
love of two lovers. I do not hold, with Toy,^ that their unity 
is merely a unity of emotion, but believe them to be the work 
of a single author. This is, of course, in no sense a new view.A 
but it appears to me to be still the most probable solution 
of the ever-fascinating riddle of the Song. Its songs were 
not written to serve any cult, whether of Adonis or of Yahweh, 
but to express the warm emotions of youthful hearts. And, 

1 Of. Jeremias, AT LOW., 4t}i ed., 1930, p. 670, where Ct. iv, 8, is held 
to be an allusion to the Tammuz legend. Of. Bertholet, “ Zur Stelle Hohes 
Lied, iv, 8,” in Baudissin Festschrift {BZA W., xxxiii), 1918, pp. 47-53. 

^ Gf. Eissfeldt, EinUikmg in das AUe Testament, 1934, pp. 533 f . : Indes 
bleibt bei genanerer Nachpriifung dieser Theorie (i.e. Wittekindt’s) nichts 
weiter iibrig als die freilich. sehr beachtenswerte nnd auch sonst bedeiitsame 
Wahrscheinliehkeit, dass in Israel, wie anderswo in der Welt, die Sprache 
der Liebenden diirch die mythisch-kultische Diktion, insofern sie das 
Verhaltnis von Gott nnd Gtittiii zum Gegenstand bat, beeinflusst worden 
ist, wie anch nragekehrt der Mythus bei der erotischen Poesie Anleihen 
gemacht hat.” Of. also Diirr, OLZ., xxxi, 1928, col. 115: “ Es dnrffce 
sicher sein, dass manche Ziige der Isehtar auch auf die orientalische Liebes- 
poesie eingewirkt haben.” 

® Jewish Encyclopxdia, xi, p. 467<7., 

^ It connects with the view advanced by Herder, Lieder der Liehe, 177S, 
pp. 89-106 ; Reuss, Die GescMchte der Heiligen Sohrifte Alien Testaments, 
1881, p. 223, and many other writers. Of. the quite recent work of 
H. Wheeler Robinson, The Old Testament : its MaMng and Meaning 
1937, pp. 161 f. 
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therefore, quite naturally, since Adonis-Tammii^j rites were 
deeply imbedded in the popular superstition and speech/ 
they are adorned with allusions to those rites, just as our own 
lyrical poetry is adorned with innumerable allusions to the 
. mythology of Venus and Cupid. 

As I have said elsewhere, I do not think this view means that 
the Song is unworthy of a place in the Canon of Scripture, 
as was declared by Ibn Ezra/ and as has been maintained 

Already, in 1919, before Meek propounded bis theory, Dussaud had 
recognized this. He wrote {Le Cantiqiie des Cantiqiies, 1919, p. 29) : “ L’identi- 
li eat ion de I’amante avee la nature nous place sur un terrain familier 
an rnythe, en particulier an mythe d’Eschmoun-Adonis. En effet, les deux 
}^oemcs du bien-aime comportent non seulement I’identification du jeune 
hoinine an printemps et de la jeune fille a la nature, mais encore la 
fuite de Fiimant vers la montagne et sa poursuite par I’amante. Le 
rapprochement marque a quel point la societe Israelite etait encore im- 
pregnee par les cultes naturistes ; mais il n’y a pas lieu de pousser la com- 
paraison plus avant. iVpres avoir ecarte ces poemes des rites nuptiaux, 
noiis ne songeons nullement a y reconnaitre Fecho de la liturgie des Adonies.” 
A. Lods Ixxxii, 1920, p. 223) says that in this view Dussaud “ ob^it 

tres eertainement a un sentiment juste 

" See the Preface to his commentary on the Song, nb''bn 

bcrn im bv dn ’’3 pizrn nma Dn'' 2 ?n t'» rrni? 

Enpn ■'ana im anaa xb inbya bnij, which may be rendered 
“ Abhorred, abhorred be the idea that the Song of Songs is in the 
category of love songs, but rather has it the character of a parable ; and 
were it not for the greatness of its excellence it would not have been 
incorporated in the corpus of sacred writings.” Cf. first recension (H. J. 
Mathews, Abraham ibn Ezra's GommeMary on the Canticles after the 
first recension, 1874, Hebrew part, p. 9) : ''nma Wynb ni5‘’i5n rirbri 

nax3B7 nbyaa inrn ■'biai .... ^tya tm bv ax ■’a piyn 
CTH xaaa mn ab tyipn nna. cf. also Jepbet ibn ah {in 

CaniicAnn Canticorum comme7\ia7mm arahicum, ed. by d. J. L. Barges, 

1884, on i, 1) : ^ nW J|AU Jy -01 ^ ^ % 

rm .J Ttj? ji li* jii m, -yUi lJu J ^ (-MJi -0^ mb0 

nas jpj Vx'iy ^ “]n ’a’an ^ i 

which Barges (p. 6) renders Ne cadat in mentem eorum qui illius sensum 
non capiunt, sermonem hie haberi alienjus viri meretricem amantis ; nul- 
latenus enim computandus est Salomon (cui salus !) inter eos, qui talem 
januam ingrediuntur ; verumenimvero Spiritu Sancto afflatus istud dixit 
Canticum, verba nimirum dans congregationi Israel, et loquentes inducens 
Immaculatos viae, Fortes Israel et gennen Davidicum.” 

jRAS. A’FBm 1938. A'. ; ’ ' ' '' 18 , /A . 
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by a long line of writers, including, quite recently, Dennefeldd 
For “the Churcb. has always consecrated the union of man 
and woman in matrimony, and taught that marriage is a divine 
ordinance and a sacrament, and it is not unfitting that a book 
which expresses the spiritual and physical emotions on which 
matrimony rests should be given a place in the Canon of 
Scripture 

At the same time, it is quite certain that its inclusion did 
not rest on considerations such as these. It is probable, as 
has long been maintained, that its inclusion rested on the 
ascription of the work to Solomon, and on the allegorical 
interpretation that was given to it, and it is interesting to 
observe that one of the Chinese Classics, the SM/i Ching, or 
Booh of the Odes, similarly contains poems for whose pre- 
servation we are indebted to the allegorical interpretation 
that was given to them. Thus the ode ® : — 
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is rendered by Legge * : — “If you. Sir, think kindly of me. 


^ Introduction d VAncien Testament, 1934, p. 140: “Cette conception 
(i.e. that the Song is a collection of love songs) est exclue par le seal fait 
que le Cantique se trouve dans le canon biblique.” Yet on the following 
page he says “ L'amour naturel, denue de toute sensiialite coupable, est 
le type le plus parfait de Famour sumaturel.” Why, then, should it be 
regarded as a thing evil in itself, and patently unworthy of a place in the 
Canon t 

2 JTS,, xxxviii, 1937, p. 363. ® Part i. Book vii, Ode 13. 

* The Chinese Classics, with a Translation, etc., iv, part i, 1871, p. 140. 
H. A. Giles {History of Chinese Literature, 1923, p, 14) gives a spirited 
abridgment : — 

“ If you will love me dear, my lord, 

I’ll pick up my skirts and cross the ford. 

But if from your heart you turn me out — 

Well, you’re not the only man about, 

You silly, silly, silliest lout.” 

He comments “ Native scholars are, of course, hidebound in the traditions- 
of commentators, but European students will do well to seek the meaning 
of the Odes within the compass of the Odes themselves ” — a comment that 
can equally be applied to the Song of Songs. 
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I will liold up my lower garments, and cross the Tsin. If you 
do not think of me, is there no other person (to do so) ? You 
foolish, foolish fellow ! If you. Sir, think kindly of me, I will 
hold up my lower garments, and cross the Wei. If you do not 
think of me, Is there no other gentleman (to do so) ? You 
foolish, foolish fellow ! ” To this Legge appends the com- 
“ The Preface understands the piece as the expression 
of the wish of the people of Ch^ing that some great state would 
interfere, to settle the struggle between the marquis Hwuh 
(f^>) ^nd his brother Tuh (^). Hwuh succeeded to his father 
in 700 B.c. ; and that same year he 'was driven from the state 
by his brother Tuh. In 696, Tuh had to flee, and Hwuh 
recovered the earldom, but before the end of the year Tuh 
was again master of a strong city in Ch^ing, which he held 
till Hwuh was murdered in 694. The old school holds that 
Tuh is ' the madman of all mad youths ’ in the fifth lines ; 
but how an interpretation of the other four lines, according to 
the view of the Preface, was ever thought of as the primary 
idea intended in them, I cannot well conceive.” 

That allegorical interpretations are very ancient, indeed, 
is clear from a passage in the Lun Yu, or Confucian Analects,^ 
where, however, the reference is to a poem which did not 
secure admission to the SMh Ching : — 

m m ^ tn m % ^ 

n B, B, B, ft K 

m m m n 0 ^ 

This Legge translates ^ Tsze-hsia asked, saying, ' What is 

^ Book iii, chap, viii, 

® The. Chinese Glassies, with a Translation, etc., 2nd ed., i, 1893, x>* ^57. 

Cf. W, E. Soothiil’s rendering of the Ode {The Amleots of Confucius, 1910, 
p. 191) :~ 

“ As she artfully smiles 
What dimples appear 1 
Her bewitching eyes 
Show their colours $0 clear. 

Ground spotless and candid 
For tracery splendid ! ” 
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the meaning of the^ passage— The' pretty dimples .of her. artful 
smile ! The well-defined black and white of her eye ! The 
plain ground for the colours ? ’ The Master said, ' The business, 
of laying on the colours follows the preparation of the plain 
ground.’ ' Ceremonies then are a subsequent thing ? ’ The 
^Master said, ‘ It is Shang who can bring out my meaning. 
Now I can begin to talk about the odes with him 
We are inevitably reminded by these fantastic interpreta- 
tions of the strange explanations of the Song of Songs that 
have been offered, and if it is to the allegorizers that we owe 
the preservation of these poems, we are deeply in their debt, 
and gladly acknowledge that in the Providence of God their 
follies have served a purpose. To the Tammuz theorists, too, 
our debt is real for the light they have shed on some things 
in the Song, even though they have failed to carry conviction 
in their main thesis. 

3S6. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS ' 

ARABIC NUMERALS 

In the course of preparing the Kur’anic manuscripts in the 
Oriental Institute for publication, I came upon the same 
practice with regard to Arabic numerals that Rev. Mingana 
draws attention to in the April, 1937, issue of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, pages 315-316, in a note entitled 
“ x4rabic Numerals ’h The practice consists of writing the 
tens before the units in the verse-count given at the head 

of the Surahs of the Kur’an, that is, we have jjlc 
instead of J O ^ instead of 

4iU, and so forth for these compound numbers. 

As Rev. Mingana points out, the Arabic grammarians allow 
for no exception to the rule which demands that in such 
compound numbers the units should precede the tens. 
Grammarians not withstanding,^ we find the practice fairly 
frequently not only in early Islamic times but at least as late 
as the fifteenth century of our era. 

The folios reproduced by Moritz in Arabic Ralseografhy 
(Cairo, 1905) , plates 31-6, represent either one copy of the 
KuUan as one would judge from Moritz’s table of contents, 
or two very similar copies, represented by plates 31-4, 35-6, 
as one would infer from Grohmann’s statement regarding the 
first group.^ These, roughly dated by Moritz as of the second 
or third century of the Hijrah, are assigned by Stern to about 
the year a.h. 102/a.d. 720.^ In the elaborate Kufic Surah 
headings, which form a part of the original text, we have in 
plate 33 plate 34 O^***!? "4^ 

0 ^ 3 , and in plate 35 In plate 42 (a), 

^ No attempt has been made to exhaust the works of the earliest gram- 
marians. Such an effort may yet bring out the fact that this order of the 
numbers was permissible. 

2 Arnold and Grohmann, The Islamie Booh (Paris, 1929), p. 44. 

3 Ibid. 
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.representing a small Kufic Kmr’an' dated by Moritz in tlie 
tliird centiiry Hijrah, we see the same practice in Aj U 

Further, Arabic Palmograpliy, 
plates 19-30, represent one Kur’an dated by Moritz as of the 
second or third century Hijrah. Of these, plates 20, 28, and 30 
together show four entries where the tens precede the units. 
The entries are on the margin and in a script that makes them 
undoubtedly later than the Kur’an text itself, though how 
much later it is impossible to say. 

These instances from Arabic Palaeography would lead one 
to expect other early instances of the practice under con- 
sideration, in any of the larger Kur’anic manuscripts collec- 
tion. In our modest collection of parts of seventeen parchment 
Kiir’ans a number of verse counts are given, but these happen 
to be all round numbers and so are irrelevant to the present 
problem. However, of the dozen Mameluke Eur’ans in the 
Oriental Institute collection, no less than six show this practice 
consistently.^ These are written on Oriental paper and in the 
Thduth and NasMn scripts, and belong in the ninth or tenth 
century Hijrah. Two of the six are dated ^ : the one belonged 
to the Mameluke sultan Faraj (861-815/1399-1412), and the 
other to the Mameluke sultan Barsbay, this latter being 
written in the period 837-40/1433-6. The evidence of early 
parchment Kur'ans on the one hand and of these com- 
paratively late Mameluke Eur’ans on the other, would lead 
one to infer that the practice under consideration was con- 
tinuous up to the fifteenth century of our era. Perhaps it is 
to be found in later times also, but I have not the materials 
available to help determine that. 

As is well known, the North Arabic language, both spoken 
and written, went through a period of fundamental growth and 
evolution in the half millennium a.d. 300-800. The Arab, 
urged by his innate love of varied and alternative mode of 

^ Nos. 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, and 30 of the forthcoming catalogue of Kur’anic 
manuscripts in the Oriental Institute. 

2 Nos. 19 and 21 of the forthcoming publication. 
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expressioHj could have evolved^ on Ms own account, the two 
alternative methods of expressing the compound nimibers 
under discussion. But if this was not original with him, he 
had every opportunity in these five hundred years to borrow 
it, along with many other practices, from the older cultures 
of both Ms Semitic and non-Semitic neighbours. Briefly, 
the practices of Mandsean, Storc, and Hebrew show that 
with the numbers 11-19 the units could either precede or 
follow the tens.^ With the numbers 21-99, these same peoples 
and also the Persians placed the tens before the units, though 
the Hebrews sometimes reversed the order.- There is then 
nothing surprising in finding the Arab, like the Hebrew, using 
both methods to express these compound numbers. 

Furthermore, with the use of the alphabet letters for 
numerals the Arab, like the Syrian and the Jew, wrote the 
group of letters from right to left starting with the highest 
figure and ending with the units. These letters having ,in 
themselves no place value could easily have been written 
without any particular order and yet not affect the value of 
the number involved. The two factors which could direct a 
particular order would be how the Arab (after the Syrian 
and Hebrew) spoke his numbers and the direction in wMch 
he wrote his language. Thus when the Arab (and the Semite 
in general) wrote twenty-nine ’’ in alphabet letters as 
i? dl 3 (d) == 20, = 9), he in all probability started 

with the d) first since his language was written from right 
to left ; and if we are right so far, he would have no reason 
to start with the dJ unless he was already accustomed to 
either writing or to speaking the number in 

^ Brockelmann, Gmndriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der Semitischen 
Sprachen (Berlin, 1908), i, 489-490 ; ii, 214, 278, Noldeke, Manddische 
Grammatik (Halle, 1875), pp. 188-9. See also standard Syriac and Hebrew 
grammars. 

^ Ibid., cf. also Gesenius, Hebreto Grammar (Oxford, 1898), pp. 301, 455. 

® Arabic Palseojraphy^ plate 16, dated by Moritz, first-second century 
Hijrah. 
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that order, or more likely to botk practices. Since tWs order 
of tlie fully written words was actually current witb. bis neigb- 
bour, as we have already seen, why should it not have been 
also current witb the Arab ? 

The alternative of supposing the early instances of this order 
to be an error inadvertently introduced by newly converted 
non-Axabs who followed the usage of their own language would 
not accoimt for the fairly frequent occurrence of that order 
in the Mameluke Kur’aiis, unless one is to continue supposing 
that these late copyists were also new non- Arab converts 
or that they were copying from an old codex which happened 
to have the '“'reversed'' order. It is difficult to accept this 
series of initial error and its perpetuations. The Kur’aii 
copyist from earliest Islamic times exercised the utmost 
diligence and care to produce a perfect copy in every respect. 
He would hardly undertake to give the verse count withont 
ascertaiiiing the correct method of doing so. Furthermore, 
early parchment Kur'ans were practically made to order, and 
the prospective owner and user would examine them religiously 
and soon discover the error, if error it was, and eliminate it. 

Taking the facts already presented and the inferences drawn 
from the general situation, we, I think, are safe in concluding 
that the practice of writing the tens before the units was a 
generally current alternative to the reverse order from pre- 
Islamic days, and that its occurrence in poetry was more of 
the nature of poetic expression than of poetic license. The 
fact that in Islamic times it occurs, so far as I know, only in 
Kur'anic manuscripts, may place it as a ritualistic or sacred 
mode of expression which is conservative, and often archaic, 
just as is poetry, aud it certainly lends force to the idea that 
it was at least a poetic or literary form. 


University or Chicago, 
Chicago, Ilmnois. 


Nabia Abbott. 
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. AN OLD NAME OF THE KHOTAN' COUNTRY 

It lias been suggested {Asia Maior, ii/p. 255^ Tibetan Texts 
and Documents pp. 12 n. 8, 31 n. 3), on tbe basis of state- 
ments in the Khotan chronicle and the GosThga-tnjakaranu 
ill their available Tibetan form, that the Khotan country, 
as distinguished from the capital, bore a name having the 
signification of the Sanskrit terms punya, Imsala, hiblia, 
vk. ‘‘merit”, “good”, etc. The Tibetan expressions are, 
for the country Dge-ba, for the city Dge-ha-can “ having 
dge-ha'\ In the Kharosthi documents edited by the Abbe 
Boyer, Professor Rapson, M. Senart, and Mr. Noble there is 
frequent recurrence of the expression — 

yahi hJiema Kliota/mnade vartamana siyati which has been 
understood to mean — 

“ when — is happily {khema = ksemmn) back from 
Khotan.” 

But we have also — 

No. 214 : yava khemammi. 

No. 506 : tena sadJia kJiemammi palayiia. 

No. 709 : tade pace se Pgisa khemammi asti huda 

where certainly, as Dr. T. Burrow contends {The Language 
of the Kharosthi Documents , . . 1937, p. 86), khema has the 
appearance of denoting a place of some kind and indeed of 
being a proper name. It is true, indeed, that in regard to 
Chinese Turkestan, concerning which we have from early 
sources so much topograpliicak information and which is not 
a country suitable for an unlimited number of settlements, 
we ought to be careful in discovering new place-names ; 
but, as in all questions relating to real, not laboratory, 
languages, we should consider all lines of evidence. 

The old kingdom of Yii-mi, Chii-mi, Nin-mi, Han~mi, 
the next neighbour of the Niya-Cad'ota kingdom and situated 
between the Chira and Keriya rivers (Sir A. Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, pp. 167, 467, Serindia, p, 1323), does not seem to 
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have a name equivalent to the hhema of the Kharosthi texts. 
Otherwise, as that kingdom was absorbed by Khotan about 
A.D. 150, we might have been disposed to recognize it in 
the compound Khemu-Khotamna. A similar consideration 
excludes the small hill state of Ch^ii-le, likewise absorbed by 
Kliotan : moreover, this state did not lie on any direct route 
from Mya-Cad'ota to Khotan. Hence we must regard the 
mmelUiema as applying to Khotan itself. 

Fortunately, it exactly suits our previous requirements. 
Popularly etjunologized as = Sanskrit hsema, it provides a 
good equivalent for the Dge-ha of the Tibetan texts. 

In support of this conclusion we may cite two minor 
circumstances. The Nordarisehe LehrgedicJit, composed in 
the Khotan country and the Saka-Khotani language of later 
centuries, names (xxiii, v. 132) the chief future cities which 
at the time of Maitreya’s advent will represent the famous 
cities of the past: ‘‘the city Kusanagara will be the city 
Ksemavata(i),” Leumann, loc. cit. Since Khotan certainly 
was to be existent at the time of Maitreya’s coming 
Texts md Documents, vol. i, pp. 19, 221, 312), we can well 
understand that the Khotani author, in choosing the name 
Ksemdmti, the exact equivalent of Dge-ba~can, was favouring 
his own city. 

The second indication is that Taxiia, which probably had 
many historical and linguistic connections with Khotan, 
included a district named Ksema (Patika inscription, Epigr. 
Indica, iv, pp. 54 sqq., Konow, Kharosthi Inscriptions, p. 29). 

The real origin of the name KAma, in its application to 
Khotan, may still remain doubtful : and the same applies 
to the other old name, Khardsman, which we have found else- 
where {Tibetan Texts and Documents, i, p. 93 n. 7). But for 
its actual use in the third to fourth century a.d. we seem 
to have adequate evidence. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Near East 

The Stones oe Assybia. The Surviving Remains of Assyrian 
Sculpture, their Recovery and their Original Position. 
By 0. J. Gabd. llj X 91 , pp. xviii + 252 + 14, pis. 48, 
plans 2. London : Chatto and Windus, 1936. Price 
£3 35. 

If anyone is tempted to disparage the pioneer-work of 
the first archseological explorers of Assyrian sites, this remark- 
able record of difficulties surmounted and of the manifold 
accidents by flood, disease, and vandalism which beset them, 
should allay his discontent. The principal English excavators 
have indeed told their own story — ^Layard with unusual vigour 
of description. The fate of the leading Frenchmen, Botta 
and Place, was very different. But some of the more 
important documents— notably the '' First Report ’’ of the 
Assyrian Exploration Fund — ^have disappeared, with many 
of the original drawings, including those of the large consign- 
ment of sculptures which was wrecked with the French rafts 
in the Tigris ; and much even of the main outline of the 
story has never been published at all. 

Mr. Gadd’s laborious volume serves therefore two distinct 
purposes ; to supplement the narratives of Layard, Loftus, 
and others, from correspondence and other original sources ; 
and to describe systematically the sculptures from Assyrian 
palaces w^hich have found their home in museums in England 
and abroad. This list does not claim to be complete, for there 
are fragments — even some of fine quality — ^in private 
collections, to which no certain source can be assigned ; but 
it serves as an inventory, and basis for supplementary 
attributions, if other mformation be offered. 

The narrative of discovery begins with the observations 
of C. J. Rich in 1820 ; though Greek and Jewish allusions 
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based on eyewitness are noted. It ends with the close of 
official excavations, enforced by the Crimean War, in 1855 ; 
subsequent lootings and traffickings having already been 
chronicled by Thompson and Hutchinson, A Century of 
Exploration:., at Nineveh, and in Thompson’s articles in 
Afchmhgia, Ixxix, and Liverpool Annals, xviii-xx. The 
principal events, however, lie between 1845 and 1851, and 
centre round the work of Layard. Of Eawiinson, one gets 
the impression that already his main interest was in the 
cuneiform texts, and that the transport of colossal bulls 
and lions was for him an unavoidable incident of discovery, 
like the adjustment of claims, and excesses of zeal, among 
field workers, and the ''necessities of the service” which 
restricted the help of the Bombay Government and the 
Royal Navy; for the joyous collaboration of vice-consuls 
and "gun-brigs” in archaeological research belongs to the 
Newtonian era, after the Crimean War. Moreover, as Lord 
Salisbury put it in another context, " the fleet cannot go up 
the Euphrates.” All the more credit, therefore, goes to 
Captain Felix Jones, who, when a colossal lion and other 
rarities (which had already been drowned once by flood up 
country) had been washed through the broken bank of the 
Tigris into Mesopotamia, " boldly put his steamer through 
the gap,” transhipped them to a native boat, and " in spite, 
of a five-knot current ” set them back on their course to 
Basrah. The friendly assistance, indeed, of merchants, and 
their agents in the Gulf, and of publishers, art dealers, and 
the Crystal Palace Company at home, is characteristic of the 
British way of handling these emergencies. Characteristic, 
however, also is the official parsimony which resulted in the 
sale of the Crystal Palace collection to Berlin, and very 
nearly in the acceptance of a Prussian subsidy by the Assyrian 
Exploration Fund itself. 

The fine plates of this volume are in great part from 
unpublished drawings; and Plate 31 where drawing and 
photographs of the same slab are confronted, shows what 
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remarkable skill was attained hy those early draughtsmen, 
all quite untrained in archaeology, and all left to their own 
devices, apparently, when they returned home more or less 
disabled by their experiences. It is not quite clear on what 
principle these examples have been selected, nor why they 
are distributed at large through the text of both parts of the 
book. The brief titles attached to them must be supple- 
mented from the descriptive inventory. 

In a very difficult and unusual task, Mr. Gadd is to be 
congratulated without reserve on his success. 

A. 762. J. L. MyRES. 


The “Royal Archives op Egypt and the Origins of the 
Egyptian Expedition to Syria, 1831-1841. By 
Asad J, Rustum. Publications of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences : Oriental Series, No, 8. 10 x 6i, pp. 116, 
pis. 7. Beirut : American University of Beirut, 1936. 

Why did Mohammad Ali invade Syria ? He proclaimed that 
his purpose was to reform the Turkish state. To those who 
have read the earlier history of Islam, this is only the summons 
to the book of God and the custom of the prophet ” in a 
modern dress, perhaps adapted purposely to European con- 
sumption. The reader gets the impression that Mohammad 
Ali was fighting for his life, in other words, his possession 
of Egypt, and from this again followed many things which 
could be exploited as motives. For the most part, this 
pamphlet is an expansion of a few pages of Professor 
DodweU’s book, adapted to beginners. The pamphlet is not 
very weU put together. What is new is the faint beginning 
of nationalism as shown in some utterances of Ibrahim, 
something like Arabia for the Arabs. But if Ibrahim was 
serious, he was far ahead of his time. He himself admits 
that he could not rely on the Syrians and his father tried 
to hide his projects from the Egyptians. During the siege 
of Acre, the Egyptians were forbidden to mention the names 
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Acre and Syria. A shopkeeper, who had difficulty in opening 
the door of his booth, lost his temper and said, '' Do yon 
think you are the walls of Acre ? ’’ He was taken off by the 
police, apparently newer to return. A nationalism, whicb 
was confined to the leader and distrusted the people, is a 
curiosity rather than a historical portent. 

.4. 782 , A. S. TeITTOF. 


Reallexikon dee Assyriologie, Vol. II, Part 4. By 
E. Ebeling. 10 x7, pp. 80. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1936. Mks. 6. 

The second volume of this encyclopaedia, the first three 
parts of which were reviewed by Weir m JRAS., 1936, 
p. 300 f, is now brought to p. 320, but is still not complete. 
The present part contains notices of a large number of places 
compounded with Dur~ and of temples compounded with E~, 
and many more of the latter are left over for the following 
part. Consequently the number of longer articles is smaller 
than usual ; but the following may be mentioned : — geo- 
graphical : Dur-Kurigalzu and Dur-Sarruukin (Unger), 
Eamia (Ebeling), Edom (Jirku), and Ekalldte (Unger) ; general: 
Edelsteine (Boson), Ehe (Ebeling and Korosec), Ehehruch, 
Ehrverletzung, and Eid (San Nicolo), and Eisen (Schacher- 
meyr). Also at the end of letter D (p. 256) Ebeling has 
republished the new dates for the dynasty of Isin given by 
Stephens in RA,^ xxxiii (not xxxii as printed), as a supplement 
to his article Datenlisten ’k 

Boson's article on the precious stones is already largely 
out of date, since the publication of Thompson's Dictionary 
of Assyrian Chemistry and Geology, the conclusions of which, 
based as they are on a consideration of factors such as the 
Sumerian names of the stones, their use as medicines, and 
their position in the lists, combined with a wide knowledge 
of chemistry, will probably be more readily accepted than 
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those of Boson, who relies almost solely on etymological com- 
binations of the Accadian name with similar words in other 
Semitic languages. 

It is unfortunate that Jirku has omitted to mention the 
Eas Shainra tablets in his article on Edom, for the king of 
Edom plays a considerable part in the legend of Keret. 

The name Diir-ubla, for which Ebeling gives one reference, 
not only occurs in this form in several other passages in the 
Nuzi texts, but is also identified by Meek with Dur-ibla, 
which has not been entered in the Eeallexikon : see Meek, 
HSS., X, p. xviii (n. 42) and RA., xxxiv, p. 65. 

It may also be worth adding that a land written Du-u-m 
appears among the districts of Assuwa in Western Anatolia 
concpiered by Tudhaliya IV. But since this has been 
plausibly identified by Forrer with the classical Tyrrha it 
should probably be booked as Tura. 

In general, however, the articles are of course reliable 
and — especially those of San Nicolo — interesting, and we 
cannot but hope with Mr. Weir that the work may be com- 
pleted as speedily as possible. 

A. 829 ‘ 0. E. Gurney. 


Les Decouvertes de Eas Shamra (Uoarit) et l’Ancien 
Testament. By Eene Dussaud, 10 x 7|-, pp. 129, 
figs. 23. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1937. Frs. 30. 

The work contains an account of the site, the excavations, 
the art, and the newly discovered cuneiform alphabet ; a 
chapter on the primitive habitat of the Phoenicians (neigh- 
bourhood of the Eed Sea and Palestine) ; and studies of the 
mythological and semi-historical Phoenician texts of Eas 
Shamra and of their relations with the Old Testament. There 
is no one who has written more interestingly on this subject 
than M. Dussaud. Its importance is unquestionable. The 
book ends with the words : II n’est pas exagere d*avancer 
que la decouverte des tablettes de Eas Shamra est la plus 
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iHiportante: qiii. ait jamais 'ete faite dans la domaine des 
etudes bibliquesd' 

Observations on points of detail. P. 53 : termination m 
in the plur. constr. regarded as a merely graphic indication 
that tte word is plural It is simpler to recognize a dialectic 
peculiarity. Of. -dm for abs. and const, pliir. in Babylonian. 
P. 70, n. 4 : Mt = le heros, guerrier, not la morf, but note 
Mt antithetic to Jiy, living, in 1 AB, III-IV, 1-2. P. 81 : 
Shalem, Peace, god of Evening, in antithesis to Sliahar, 
Dawn (in relation to the couple Evening and Morning Star), 
cf. the interpretation of Pax in the Carvoran inscription, 
JRAS., 1927, 319. P. 81 : in the poem NK, Nikal, a god 
according to Virolleaud but a goddess according to Dussaiid. 
I am not convinced by the correction. The crucial lines 
306-32 could mean : Yrh the illuminator of the 

heavens answered : and replied ^ With us is Nikal my father- 
in-law ' perhaps niph'al). P. 86: pair = Heb. ‘zr. 
But Heb. 2 : Aram, d ==Ras Shamra d. P. 90, n. 1 : 'un 
seems to be title of Baal (Ginsberg, Orient., 1936, 167). This 
may explain Heb. Beth-wn. P. 103: K 121 compared to 
Num. 22, 28 (Balaam’s ass). Since '' dog of spr^' in the next 
clause is parallel to ''his (Pabilmelek’s) ass”, Spr may be 
a proper name, in which case cf. Spr in Num. xxii. The 
possibility of other connections between Keret and the same 
chapter of A«m6m may need consideration : K 126-7 in 
Dussaiid’s translation (take silver and gold from the hand 
of his lieutenant) and Num. xxii, 7 ; K 142 and Num. xxii, 18 ; 
K 130 and Num. xxii, 40. P. Ill: tu te laveras et tu 
deviendras rouge {fadm. K 62), taken to mean that the 
colour of the skin will appear. More probably the hero paints 
himself red {fadm, Piel) ; cf. Panel 204, where the same 
phrase is followed by " thou shalt become red {fedm, Qal) 
by the ... of the sea (1). 

A. 846. 


E. Burrows. 
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Johannes VON Lykopolis : ein Dialog ubek die Seele 
END DIE Aeeekte des Menschen. Heraiisgegeben von 
Sven Dedering, Uppsala : Almquist and Wiksells 
Bocktryckeri-x^.-B., 1936. 

This is a S 3 H:iac translation from the Greek of an author 
of the latter part of the fourth century a.d., and is published 
as a contribution to the study of Christian mysticism. The 
text is based on six MSS. in the British Museum, and the 
editor has prefixed an introduction, with analysis of the 
contexts. The editing is exceedingly careful, and few difficulties 
confront the reader who is familiar with the language : yet, 
as Syriac scholars are by no means numerous, the utility 
of the edition would have been greatly increased by a trans- 
lation into Latin or German, the language of the Introduction. 
The Dialogue is ostensibly the record by one Eutropius of 
questions addressed by him and one Eusebius to the Monk 
who replied to them, sometimes at considerable length : 
on one occasion an outsider criticizes one of the statements, 
and on several the questioners express their admiration of 
the replies. In the last of the four sections they ask for 
definitions of a vast numbers of terms, of which the Greek 
original is not always obvious, and the necessary information 
is provided. Many are said to have three different senses, 
Somatic, Psychic, and Pneumatic, and indeed the main object 
of the treatise would seem to be to distinguish between 
'' soul ’’ and spirit ”. The functions of the latter are often 
postponed to the future life. 

The editor supposes the dialogue to be historical, a matter 
about which opinions may differ : readers are likely to 
agree that the monk addresses the uninitiated, as the matter 
is rather ethical and homiletic than mystical. Only Biblical 
writers seem to be quoted, and of these the most frequently 
cited is St. Paul. 


A. 820 . 


D. S. Margoltouth. 
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The Syriah Desert : ^ Caravans, Travel, and Explora- 
tion. By Christina Phelps Grant. 9| x 6|, pp. 410, 
pis. 16, maps 4. London : A. and C. Black, 1937. 18s, 

Dr. Cliristina Grant is to be congratulated on tbe originality 
of lier subject, to which there is something analogous, though 
not closely so, in Sir, E. W. BovilFs Caravans of the Old 
Sahara.. Kei work is a history of the overland routes used 
by travellers from Europe to the Near, the Middle, and the 
Ear East from ancient times to the present day, and embodies 
much material taken from books of travel and exploration 
belonging to many centuries. Besides its value for geography 
and history it abounds in interesting statistics of the time 
taken by large and small caravans and persons travelling 
alone, of the she of the two former, and their organization, 
and the expense incurred. Further we learn what political 
and economic considerations caused different routes to be 
favoured at times, what risks were incurred, and how those 
risks were avoided or minimized. Authoritative information 
is given about the Muslim pilgrimage, and a detailed history 
of the post in the time of the Caliphate and under the Ottoman 
empire, with special attention to its use for the maintenance 
of communication between this country and its Indian 
possessions. Maps and photographs, some of them original, 
add to the attractiveness of the book. 

Where so much is given one hesitates to cavil, but I find 
some of the statements surprising, p. 219 : The Mosque 

at Mecca contains the Ka’aba or ‘ Black Stone (I need 
not comment on this.) p. 236 : '' Most Arabic writers agree 
that veredus is the root of the word berid.'^ I wish some of 
them had been named : for the author of al-Fahhri who gives 
several etymologies of the word does not know of this, 
p. 234 : In Moslem theology the word Hajj means 

* aspiration ’ ; does it ? p, 238 : ■ ■ After the eleventh century 
the Zengid Caliphs alone gave their consistent support to 
the postal services ’’ ; these Caliphs seem to have escaped 
Dr. Lane Poole, though he knows of Zangids. p. 239 : Three 
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years after tlie last Abbasid Calipb took refuge with the 
Sultan of Egypt’’ : if the reference is to the last Abbasid 
Caliph of Baghdad, he did not do this, being put to death 
by the Mongols ; if it is to Mustansir, he was not the last 
Abbasid Caliph, but the first of those who held the title in 
Cairo. There are some other statements about which the 
reader is l&ely to be in Qur’anic plirase ‘‘ in distressing doubt ”, 
A. 864. D. S. Ma,RGOLIOUTH. ■ 

The Unveiling op Arabia. The Story of Arabian Travel 
and Discovery. By R. H. Kiernan. 8 x 5J, pp. 360, 
ills. 31, maps 13. London : G. G. Harrap, 1937. 12^. 6d. 

Since the appearance of Hogarth’s Penetration of Arabia 
in 1904 much new light has been shed on that obscure 
peninsula, and Mr. Kiernan has done a service which should 
be widely appreciated in summarizing the work of its explorers 
from early times till the most recent. His book is rendered 
both interesting and attractive by its method, which is to 
furnish some biographical details about the explorers, and 
to let them occasionally speak for themselves. It is a record 
of courage, endurance, and sagacity displayed by travellers 
of many nationalities. Some of their names are familiar ; 
we miss several, the most serious omission being probably 
that of the Ai*abic geographer and archaeologist Hamdani, 
whose description of the peninsula supplies the editor of 
Anha" al-zaman fi aMihdr al-Yaman with some information 
about most of the places and tribes mentioned. The very 
few lines devoted to Glaser seem inadequate recognition of 
the service rendered by the most successful investigator of 
South Arabia. There is no mention of Jaussen et Savignac, 
whose Mission Archeologique (1909-1922) is of great im- 
portance for the sites in North-West Arabia. Nor is there 
any of B. Moritz, whose contribution to the geography of the 
western side is by no means negligible. A map of the country, 
embodying all ascertained results, would have been very 
desirable. 


A. 882 . 


D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Far East 

Cambodian . Gloey.. By H. W. Pondek. '8|- x 5i pp. 316, 
ills. 18 (one missing), maps and plans, 4, with index. 
London: Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 1936. 15s. 

Although the author has treated her subject seriously and 
gives a considerable bibliography of relative authorities 
consulted, she makes no claim that her work is of archaeological 
value. Her object has been to present to the public, in popular 
style, a connected narrative of the glories of ancient Khmer 
(Cambodian) art based on the latest archaeological research, 
and as such, even if it does not call for an extensive review 
in these pages, this volume deserves a warm welcome among 
all those who wish to see this phase of Eastern art properly 
appreciated. 

It is only within recent years that the fame of that master- 
piece of architectural art, Angkor Wat, has reached England, 
and it wull probably still be many years before it takes its 
rightful place as, acceptedly, the most wonderful monument 
ever erected by the hand of man. But Angkor Wat is only 
the crowning glory of six or seven centuries of continuous 
building by the Khmer, and when it is stated that the '' iEcole 
FraiifEise d’Extreme Orient has now scheduled more than 
a thousand monuments of Khmer architecture, some idea 
may be gained of the vastness of their achievement. 

It is a great pleasure to the writer to feel that the author 
has drunk in the beauties of Khmer art to the full. Her narra- 
tive consists of descriptions, partly of her travels to Angkor 
and of what she saw on the way, particularly of the modern 
Cambodian’s arts and crafts at Pnompenh, the capital of 
Cambodia, and partly of Angkor itself and its history. The 
travel part is brightly told and eminently readable, while 
the historical part shows that she has studied her sources 
well and digested them. Certain statements might give room 
for criticism, but as the work does not pretend to be an 
archaeological one, it is not proposed to discuss it in detail. 
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It is good to note that the author has realized that the fall 
of .ingkor and its decay is no longer a mystery^ but was due 
to Siamese invasions ; and if she wishes to pursue her in- 
quiries further the writer would recommend a study of Siamese 
history and art for a fuller comprehension of the whole subject. 

A certain number of errors occur in the printing, such as 
“ sumptmis for '' sumpt^mus ” (p. 57), and '' dzeties ’’ 
for deities ’’ (p. 62), and woman ’’ for '' women (p. 69), 
which it would be well to correct in any future edition. Also, 
technical Indian terms might be studied more carefully. 
“'Sivism’' is usually written '' Saivism ”, and '‘‘ Apsaras” 
is not a plural form, but a singular. 

These, however, are very small blemishes in a volume which 
has given great pleasure to the writer to read, and which can 
be heartily recommended as an introduction to the study of 
one of the glories of the wrorld in the field of architecture 
and art. 

The writer may note, in passing, that it was not until 
p. 207 that he became fully aware that the author w^as a 
woman. 

A . 726 . E. LE May. 

Iban or Sea Dayak Fabrics and their Patterns. By 
Alfred C. Haddon and Laura E. Start. 10 x 7|-, 
pp. XV -f- 167, pis. i + XXXV, ills. 32. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1936, 25^, 

The Sea Dayaks or Iban are an important section of the 
population of Sarawak, where the garments described in this 
work, and now in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
at Cambridge, were collected. The materials used are bark 
cloth and cotton cloth, the former being the cheaper and the 
latter the more important from the point of view of this work. 

A description of the Iban cotton gin, spinning-wheel, and loom, 
and an account of the methods of producing patterns and 
dyes, precede the main portion of the book, in which jackets, 
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petticoats, loinclotlLS, women’s girdles, shawls, and blankets 
are described in detail from the numbered specimens in the 
museum. This is followed by an analysis of the patterns, 
wMcli are usually Iiiglily conventionalized forms of animals, 
plants, utensils, etc., and some general considerations on the 
origins of Iban art and its relation with their religion. 

Though inevitably mainly technical, the work includes 
a good deal of information about Iban customs and folldore, 
a vocabulary of relevant words and a bibliography. Nearly 
half the Iban words in the vocabulary are identical, or nearly 
so, with Malay, but not necessarily Malay loan-words. It is 
noticeable that the Iban technique in weaving is very dis- 
tinctive and differs from that of the Malays and most other 
Indonesians. The numerous illustrations and plates are 
very good, and many of the patterns illustrated are extremely 
elaborate. 

A. 734. C. 0. BlAGDEN. 


SUVARNADVIPA, AnCIENT INDIAN COLONIES IN THE FaR 

East. VoL II, Part I, Political History. By R. C. 

Majumdar. 9-|- X 6J, pp. xviii -f 452, maps 2. Dacca : 

A. K. Majumdar, 1937. 

In this volume, which forms the first part of the second 
volume of Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, 
Dr. Majumdar deals in a comprehensive manner with the 
political history and system of administration in the days 
of Hindu colonization in Malaysia, as well as with certain 
connected topographical questions. The reasons for using 
the name Suvarnadvipa for the whole area including the 
Malay peninsula proper and the neighbouring islands of the 
archipelago — a general name corresponding with the Island 
of Chryse ” of P. Mela, Pliny, and others and of the Periplus, 
.and the “ Chryse Chersonesos ’’ of Ptolemy — ^have been 
fully explained (pp. 37-64). The work is divided into four 
sections, or ''books”, each subdivided into appropriate 
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chapters. In Book I, on the Dawn of Hindu Colonization ”, 
after a short account of the lands and peoples and pre-Hindu 
civilization, we are told what is so far known of the earliest 
Hindu colonization down to the end of the seventh century. 
On pp. 19-24 grounds are set forth in support of a pre- 
sumption that the “ Malava-Malaya tribe” of India may 
be regarded as the parent stock of the Malays, a presumption 
that presents difficulties. Book II deals with the history of 
the Sailendra Empire, the original seat of which and its 
connection with the kingdom of ^ri-Vijaya have been 
subjects of so much controversy. In the Appendix to this 
section Dr. Majumdar gives his reasons for holding that the 
Idngdom of Zabaj (with its various spelhngs and confusing 
transliterations) of the Arab writers had its headquarters in 
the Malay peninsula, and corresponded to the San-fo-tsi of 
the Chinese texts, and that it must be distinguished from 
Sribuza (&i-Vijaya), the equation of which latter with 
Palembang he seems prepared to accept. Book III treats 
of the Eise and Fall of the Indo- Javanese Empire ”, and 
Book IV of the ‘‘ Downfall of Hindu Kingdoms in 
Suvarnadvipa 

From the nature of the data as yet available to us many 
of the identifications of names found in the Arab and Chinese 
texts and the local inscriptions must necessarily be con- 
jectural, and so also must be several of the conclusions in 
respect of the course of historical events ; and the reader is 
carefully and expHcitly cautioned of this. Dr. Majumdar 
shows himself to be familiar with all the literature, largely 
in Dutch and French, relevant to the subject of his study, 
and he has dealt with the evidence in a thoroughly judicial 
and scholarly manner. This volume must be regarded as a 
valuable contribution towards a correct understanding of the 
very important roles played by Indian colonists in the history 
of the archipelago. The appearance of the second part will 
be widely welcomed. 

A. 848. 


0* E. A. W. Oldham. 
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A Si^BVEY OF Indonesian Civilization. By Raymond 
Kennedy. 8| X 6, pp. 31. New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.S. A. : Yale University Press, 1937, 

TMs article is a reprint from Studies in the Science of Society, 
wMch. was presented to A. G. Keller on his completion of 
thirty years as Professor of the Science of Society in Yale 
University. It contains in compact form a very useful account 
of the various subjects suggested by its title, comprising 
such matters as race, religion, economics, social structure, 
and a number of others, besides a sketch map and a statistic 
table of the population of Indonesia, excluding the Philippines 
and New Guinea. 

B . 2 . C. 0. Blagden. 


Middle East 

Hudud aL“'Alam. '' The Regions of the World ” : a Persian 
Geography : a.d. 372/a.d. 982. Translated and explained 
by V. Minorsky with the Preface by V. V. Barthold 
(1930) translated from the Russian. 10 X 6J, pp. xx + 
524, maps 12. E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, New Series XI. 
Oxford, 1937. London : Luzac & Co. 255. 

The Persian text of the Hudud aVAlam was published by 
Barthold in 1930 in a facsimile of what appears to be a unique 
manuscript. The work is brief but closely packed with 
information and, in view of its early date, is particularly 
interesting in the sections which deal with the lands outside 
the bloc of countries forming the heart of the Islamic world. 
It is to these sections that Professor Minorsky has devoted 
himself in his commentary, thereby avoiding duplication of 
the work of Le Strange, Paul Schwarz, and others, and with 
encyclopaedic knowledge and learning he has provided the 
most complete source of information yet available about 
topography and tribal distribution in Central Asia in the 
earlier centuries of Islam. A series of well-drawn sketch maps 
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illustrates the work; The fact that there has been only one 
manuscript to work from has made the task a difficult one, 
especially since the copyist has, in not unfamiliar fashion, 
treated as unimportant any name not easily recognized and 
set it down with scant regard to accuracy. That Professor 
Minorsky has, nevertheless, succeeded so well is sujEcient 
tribute to the range of his knowledge and the width of his 
researches. 

In the translation, the desire to be as literal as possible 
has led in places to obscurity and there may be certain 
differences of opinion with regard to the terms chosen as 
equivalents. Here are some examples chosen at random : — 

p. 49, guslmjanda-yi Icdr-hd translated Opener of 
difficulties (for ? Initiator of all things, processes ”) ; 
paydd hardtm, trans. '' we have brought to light (for ? we 
have set out, elucidated ; ni'mat trans. amenities ” (for ? 

prosperity, \ yddhkird trans. ‘'memories'’ (for ? 

“ memorials, memoirs, notices"). 

p. 59, dh4 buzurg trans. “a large water" (for ? “ a great, 
important, river "). 

p. 60, asU trans. “real" mountains (for ? the “main" 
range). 

p. 82, pddshd'i-hd trans. “kingdoms" (for ? “ d 3 masties, 
royal families "). 

p. 91, trans. “ makes show of Islam " 

(for ? “professes Islam"). 

p. 106, mwteJb-i trans. “ margraves " (for ? “border 
chiefs ") ; sit/asat trans. “ policy*^’ (for ? “ rulership "). 

(On p. viii the transliteration of the colophon of the Jdmi' 
al-Ulum ought to be revised.) 

But these are minor blemishes in a work which is Hbely 
for long to remain a standard book of reference and which 
will bring enhancement to its author's reputation as a 
geographer and historian. 

A. 874. 


E. Levy. 
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India 

Iaely Samkhya. An Essay on' its Historical Development 
according to the Texts. By E. H. Johnston. R.A.S. 
Prize Publication Fund Vol. XV. 8f x bf, pp. vii + 91. 
London : Royal Asiatic Society, 1937. 5^. 

In connection with the Samkhya representation in 
Asvaghosa’s Biddhmanta, for the excellent new edition and 
translation of which we have to be thankful to the authorj 
the latter felt the necessity to ascertain the principles 
common to all forms of early Samkhya That Asvaghosa’s 
Samkhya is nearer to certain samvddas of the Moksadharma 
than to the hdrihds of Isvarakrsna had already been observed, 
but it is only to the sound and thorough-going methods of 
our author that valuable new results have come to light. 

I want to emphasize the most important one among them 
as space prevents me from dealing with more. In the intro- 
duction to his translation of the first part of the Buddhacarita^ 
p. Ivii, our author asks: Why does canto XII of the 
Buddhacarita make no mention of gimas'l^^ and he 
answers the question by determining new shades of meaning 
for the concepts avyakta and guna. In section 3 of the present 
essay he has elaborated this answer by adducing facts from 
parallel sources and putting it in line with the general 
development of preclassical Samkhya. Avyakta is here not 
yet a synonym of prahrti, the latter term still denoting 
(also in the singular) the eight creative factors and not yet 
the first alone, but the term means here '' the embodi- 
ment of the law of Jcarman, the unseen moral force which 
regulates the fate of every being, and it is named the 
' unmanifested ’ in a double sense, in that its working cannot 
be detected by the senses and that it sums up the potentiality 
of the acts, whose effects will manifest themselves in the 
future ”, and with the avyahta are associated the three gunas 

^ Panjab University Oriental Publications^ Nos. 31 and 32, 1935-6, 
and Acta Orientalia, xv. 
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as deterraining the moral state of the individual while the 
fact of their being the constituents of the first tattva as well 
as their mutual interaction and inseparability are still 
unknown at this step. This interpretation is sho-wn to suit 
a number of passages of the older strata of epic philosophy 
too, and if tested in every passage concerned it will throw 
light on a good deal of the history of Samkhya thought. 

The same can be said of the other problems which are dealt 
with imder Life and Soul in section 4, and in section 5 
under svabJidva^ aJcsara (altogether different from Modi’s 
dissertation on this subject) and the relation between the 
soul and the physical principles. 

On the whole, though not offering easy reading, which is 
natural in the face of the complicated and fragmentary 
material, the essay must be valued as a stimulating and 
trustworthy contribution to our knowledge of early Sainkhya 
thought.^ 

A . 910 . Otto Stbauss. 


Nandiee^vaea’s AbhijStaya-baepanam ; critically edited 
with introduction, translation, etc., by Manomohak 
Ghosh. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. 5. 9|- x 6-|, 

pp. Ixxii + 66 + 65, pis. 5. Calcutta: Metropolitan 
Printing and Publishing House, 1934. IDs. 

Abhinaya, the presentation or performance of song and 
dance and drama, covered in ancient times the whole technique 
of these arts, as well as a good deal of what we call inter- 
pretation. Nandikevsara’s work deals only with the dancer’s 
art — gesture, posture and gait — ^and the greater part of it 
was translated by A. K. Coomaraswamy and G. K. Duggirala 
under the title of The Mirror of Gesture (Cambridge, Mass., 
1917) ; but this is the first full and critical edition, made from 
two complete MSS. and fragments of three others, and will 
be welcomed by students of Indian drama, painting, and 

^ For a preliminary study of Sveta^vatara, cf. JRAB,j 1930, pp. 855 ff. 
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sculpture as well as of dancing. The text and translation are 
excellently printed. Mr. Ghosh has added a useful intro- 
duction containing a summary of the ancient literature on the 
subject and a detailed comparison with the relevant passages 
of the Blmratlya-Natya-Sdstm ; variant readings ; notes 
on the subject-matter ; an index of technical terms ; and 
four drawings from classical paintings and sculpture. More 
and better illustrations would have been welcome, e.g. photo- 
graphs of dancers in some of the attitudes described. 

A . 541 . C. A. Eylaxds. 

Panini and the Veda (Studies m the Early History of 
Likguistic Science in India). By Paul Thieme. 
9'| X pp. XV + 132. Allahabad : Globe Press, 1935. 

This treatise is the English translation of a manuscript in 
German which, in 1932, secured for its author the venia 
legendi in Sanskrit Philology of the University of Gottingen. 
On the whole it may be said that Thieme in his method of 
research follows the lines laid down by his teacher, E. Sieg. 

In his introduction the author clearly defines his standpoint. 

In its childhood, science plays with insoluble problems,'’ 
w-hile “ in its manhood ” it grows matter of fact ” (p. ix). 
Thus he rejects as unimportant Katyayana's logical syste- 
matizing of Panini (p. xi), although, from the Indian point 
of view, grammar (philology) is generally understood to form 
a philosophical discipline. In his philological interpretation, 
however, the writer closely follows Katyayana (p. 118). 

Thieme approaches his text in the critical attitude of a philo- 
logical historian. He considers it his task to go, if necessary, 
even beyond Panini himself as regards the accuracy of the 
latter’s Vedic expression (p. xiv) ; he doubts the correctness, 
on various points, of the later Indian grammarians, and 
repeatedly criticizes the results obtained by other Western 
scholars in the field of Indian grammatical research. 

By his purely philological method of single observation 
(p. xiv), Thieme arrives at conclusions as to the nature of the 
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Vedic sources that roiglit have furnished Panini with 
certain of his statements (p. 22). He denies that Panini has 
used the White Yajur Veda text (p. 76), but claims that the 
latter must have availed himself of more Black Yajur Veda 
texts than have actually been handed down to us (p. 64). 
From these investigations the author proceeds to draw 
conciiisions as to the '‘geographical home (in the north, 
p, 76) of Panini’s language 

With regard to the question of the fixing of a definite period 
for the life of Panini, Thieme does not go beyond the familiar 
results indirectly derived from the chronological order of the 
texts involved. 

A. 57S. Betty Heimann. 


The Philosophy op the Upanishads. By S. C. Chakravarti. 
9| X 6f , pp. XV + 274. Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1935. 

The author’s method of approaching his subject-matter 
is certainly new. Written by a logically-minded lawyer, this 
book forms in every sense a counterpart to the usual manner 
of dealing with the Upanisads, a manner which, at the 
expense of rational deduction, is inclined to dwell with 
preference on their irrational (mystical) aspect.^ Although, 
as the reviewer herself has attempted to show, the cosmic- 
psychological comparisons and identifications of the Upanisads 
may, for the most part, be expained rationally, Ch.’s own 
way of divesting them of their mystical and religious note, 
as well as freeing them from the overshadowing systems of 
commentators,^ has resulted in a soberly written survey 
of Upanisadic thought, which, perhaps, tends too much 
towards the other extreme. The irrational in the Upanisads 

^ Cf. Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens,^^ Tubingen, 1930, pp. 52 ff., 
esp. p. 52, ann. 2. 

2 e.g. Sankara, Eamanuja, Madhva. In the same way be rejects tbe inter- 
pretations of Western scholars (Sohopenbauer, Beussen), who utilize 
Vedantio ideas for tbe sake of supporting tbeir own systems. 
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lie' sacrifices for wliat.lie terms ‘'objective trutli’^ that is, 
“ wliat is true not only as the spontaneous intuitive experience 
of an individual, but what may be re-experienced and checked 
scientifically by everyone ’’. 

Science, according to the author, is the base of all disciplines 
of thought. The scientific canon of truth he applies equally 
to philosophy, the special task of which is to unite scientific 
facts, while religion is but an irrational offspring of philo- 
sophical comprehension. 

Evolved from this premise, Mr. Ch.’s statements will 
sometimes appear a little daring. Thus, e.g., he speaks of 
Yoga as supplying “ a powerful machine ” of thought (p. 71). 
His contention is that if this mechanical means, “ a. high- 
power telescope ” (p. 69), had been applied in the West by 
men like Newton, Marconi, Edison, and Einstein, their 
achievements would have been far more remarkable (p. 73). 

From his rationalistic point of view the author is inclined 
to underrate not only the importance of individual inspiration, 
but also that of the subconscious, e.g. climatic, influences on 
thought, and, p. 129, goes so far as to suggest that the 
efficacy of Yoga would be greater if India, geographically, 
were situated somewhere in Europe. In this case it would, 
of course, be neither Indian nor indeed Yoga. 

A further consequence of the author’s fundamental out- 
look on a philosophy derived from the empirical facts of 
science is his detailed refutation of Sankara’s doctrine of 
the irreality of the World. Curiously enough. Ch.’s views 
on this point agree with the ideas proclaimed by those who 
believe in the subconscious efficacy of the powerful geo- 
graphical conditions of India, under which Maya as an 
“ illusion ” cannot but be a passing concept. 

A logical empiricist, Mr. Chakravarti concludes his book 
wuth a summary of the Upanisadic doctrines as being valid 
not for the particular period of the Upanisads only, nor solely 
for the special trend of Indian thought, but for all times 
and civilizations generally. The chief practical result which 
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Oil. obtains from, tbe speculations of the Upanisads, usually 
considered world-remote, is that botb God and Law are not 
imposed upon Man from outside, but are his own free and 
active will, his Atman. No mysticism attaches, in the 
author's view, to this practical philosophy of the Atman 
doctrine (p. 262 ff.), which he regards as the purest expression 
of ''that self-confidence which is an essential element in 
human progress '' (?). ■ 

A. 560. ■ ■ ■ ■ Betty Heimayn. 


ViNAYAPiTAKA, Part I. Translated into Hindi by Rahula 
Samkrtyayana. 11 X 7, pp. 32 + 578. Mahabodhi 
Sabha of Benares : Allahabad, 1935. 

To European scholars this Hindi version of the Yinaya, 
covering in the present volume the Vibhanga, the Mahavagga, 
and the Oullavagga, will be mainly of interest as proving the 
increasing attention that is being devoted to Buddhist studies 
in India. So far as I can see, the translation is sound, and 
those who have more right to speak on the subject than 
I can claim have approved its style ; but Buddhist scholars 
will find that it does not contain much which they did not 
know already, and the facility with which Pali words can 
be taken over by Hindi prevents the rendering from being of 
substantial assistance in the understanding of technical terms. 
A . 640 . E. H. Johnston. 


Aurangzeb and his Times. By Zahiruddin Fardki. 

X 5J, pp. XV + 696. Bombay : D. B. Taraporevala 
Sons and Co., 1935. Es. 8.8. 

This book is marked by enthusiasm for Aurangzib and an 
unwillingness to admit the criticisms usually accepted. The 
author sets out to prove that thejizya was not a tax on heresy, 
that, excepting temples which were demolished during a rising, 
only new temples which had been built in defiance of the 
known prohibitions were destroyed, that Hindus were not 
dismissed from employment, and that there was no forcible 
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conversion. Many statements in Sir Jadnnatli Sarkar’s 
History of Aumngzib are contradicted, such as the suggestion 
that Aurangzib instigated the complaint, as a result of which 
Murad Bakhsh was executed, that he was lax in performing the 
obsequies of his father, and that he tried to make the young 
Aj It Singh of Jodhpur a Muslim. It follows that Shivaji 
is severely criticized. 

Not all of these strictures carry conviction. The author 
has read widely and quotes his authorities freely, but his 
conclusions are based on a selection of those which favour his 
views rather than on a judicial discrimination. 

In addition to the annals of Aurangzib’s reign there are 
chapters on Hindu and Muslim polity, provincial administra- 
tion, land revenue, and economics, which on the whole are not 
very useful. That on polity is swelled by a long account of 
Islamic theory, much of which is irrelevant. There is, how^ever, 
an excellent chapter on Shias in India, and their influence on 
the history of the Deccan, and the remarks on literature and 
art are useful, while the short summary of reasons for the 
decline of Mughul power is excellent. 

The author uses a clear good style of English. He has read 
his proofs carefully, and the book is well printed, but unfor- 
tunately has no index. At p, 5 Dawar Bakhsh should be 
described as a nephew, not a brother of Shah Jahan, and at 
p. 539 Sinsanl, which lies in the present Bharatpur State, has 
been confused with Sasni, a village in the ^Aligarh district. 
•4* 659, . , R. Burk. 


Economic Conditions in Southern India (a.d. 1000-1500). 
By A. Apradorai. Madras University Historical Series, 
No. 12. lOf X 6f, pp. xii + 892, in two volumes. 
Madras : University of Madras, 1936. 

Dr. Appadorai is not out to rewrite medieval history in 
the jargon of modern economics. He sticks to his evidence, 
mainly epigraphic, with excellent results. Scholars would do 
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well to emiilate the shrewdness with which he handles the 
slippery subject of" caste’’, although (perhaps because) 
he cites no books about it. He is not a numismatist, but his 
remarks on currency are illuminating. No settlement officer 
w'ill cavil at his treatment of land tenures and revenue, though 
lie quotes no settlement reports, and he proves, without saying 
so, how deep lie the foundations on which the Madras revenue 
system is built. At the outset (p. 36) he stresses precision in 
relating each item of evidence to its historical and geographical 
setting, and he is scrupulous to note the date and provenance 
of every inscription cited. That little change is discernible 
in the five centuries of somewhat hectic history covered by 
this survey is due, no doubt, to the stability of South Indian 
institutions, and between one area and another the differences 
are slight. The book, though sometimes redundant, is care- 
fully planned, reviewing in turn rural and urban life, industry 
and foreign trade, and the role of the State, and includes some 
informing sections on the temple and the guild as economic 
factors. The curt closing chapter on The Standard of Life ” 
is presumably a sop to modernism ; luckily, when evidence 
is lacking, Dr. Appadorai is not afraid to say so. Misprints 
are few, but there is no need for diacriticals in the Portuguese 
derivative piccotta ” ! 

A. 664. P. J. Richards. 


A History of the Qaraunah Turks in India (based on 
original sources). By Ishwari Prasad. VoL I. 9|- x 
6-|, pp. ix + 379, pi. 1, maps 3. Allahabad : The Indian 
Press, 1936. 

This should be regarded as an exceptionally valuable 
contribution to the history of Muslim India. It is a Life 
and Times ” of Muhammad Tughluq, collected from both 
contemporary and later narratives, some printed, others in 
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MS., wliicli the . writer, has, collated, correcting or confirniirig 
their statements from evidence furnished by coins, inscriptions, 
and notices in both Indian and European works. The central 
figure is pathetic rather than heroic. Dr. Prasad is unable 
to acquit him of the charge of parricide, though describing 
him as a man of unblemished character (p. 104), but does 
his best to clear him of other accusations, such as insanity, 
wanton massacres, Muhammadan iinorthodoxy, and cruelty. 
He regards the ill fame Avhich this potentate acquired as 
mainly due to the bigotry of Muslim fanatics whom 
Muhammad Tughluq offended by rejecting their guidance, 
curtailing their privileges, extending toleration to his Hindu 
subjects, and unduly favouring foreigners. He certainly 
possessed some strategic ability, but is shown to have been 
a complete failure as a statesman. He appears to have been 
guided by the Arabic jingle according to which if a sovereign 
is not munificent [dJia Ai6a7i), Ms sovereignty comes to an end 
{dlidliibah) squandered his revenue, and by resorting to 
excessive taxation helped on the ruin of his empire, for the 
collapse of wMch there were other contributory causes wMcli 
Dr. Prasad enucleates with skill. His eagerness to recognize 
the suzerainty of the shadowy Egyptian "Abbasid Caliphs 
has had some repercussion in our own time, unexpectedly 
silenced by Mustapha Kemal when he abolished the Caliphate. 

Perhaps the writer’s desire to emphasize his views has led 
him to some unnecessary repetition, and the form in which 
Arabic words are reproduced is likely to provoke criticism ; 
thus on p. 266 we find muJiatsib written three times for 
nmhtasibf and on p. 266 represents both and 

Misprints are not numerous : probably the worst is 
on p. 108, where the legend on a coin is rendered '' hopeful of 
the money of God ”, where mercy ” is meant. 

D. S. Margoliooth.: ,' 


A. 678. 
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The Mughal Empire. From Babar to Aurangzeb. By S. il. 

Jaffar. 7 X pp. xxiv + 441, maps 4. Pesliawar : 

S. M. Sadiq Klian, 1936. Es. 5. 

Mr. Jaffar tbmks tbat the teaching of '' wrong history is, 
more than anything else, responsible for communal disorders 
in India, and that in order to promote appeasement the history 
of the Mogul period requires to be re-written : his premiss 
is questionable, but the reviewer is concerned with achievement 
rather than motive. Most of the book tells a familiar story, but 
the author has missed much recent work, and consequently 
reproduces some outworn legends ; for instance, his account 
of Alibar’s administration (ch. viii) is largely obsolete. His 
revision is concerned mainly with the character of Akbar, and 
with the attitude of Aurangzeb. Akbar, we are told in 
ch. vii, lived and died a good Mushm, and if he introduced a new 
religion, it was for political purposes only. To present Akbar 
as merely a political animal is over-simplification, for there is no 
doubt that he was a religious animal also. Possibly Mr. Jaffar 
would have seen things differently if he had read Maclagan’s 
Jesuits at the Mogul Court (1932) ; and at any rate he would 
scarcely have made the ludicrous suggestion (p. 137) that the 
members of the first mission got their facts from Muslim 
extremists. Aurangzeb is presented in ch. xiv as driven to 
severity by frequent and gross Hindu outrages, not as a bigot 
who drove Hindus into revolt ; that question is too large to 
be discussed in a short notice, and I must content myself wdth 
advising readers to compare Mr. Jaffar ’s version with that given 
by Sarkar in vol. iv of the Cambridge History of Irdia, and to 
form their own conclusions. Mr. Jaffar, it may be noted, 
claims (p. 413) to have used this volume, which had not been 
published w^hen his book reached England. Speaking generally, 
there are too many inaccuracies and lapses of scholarship to 
justify a recommendation of the book for the beginners for 
whom it is intended. To give a few instances, the Victorian 
von Noer and the home-keeping de Laet '' visited India 
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dimng tlie Mogul period, (p. I); Terry is described .as' an 
ambassador (p. 2) Babur's '' secret testament (p. 23) is 
eulogized without any hint that its authenticity is dubious 
■(vide this Jouenal, 1923, p. 78) ; Akbar’s Rajput marriages, 
which began in 1562, wem a consequence of the proclamation 
of the Divine. Faith twenty years later (p. 130) ; musketeers 
are converted into gunners (p. 231, and Bddshdhmma, i, 437) * 
Masulipatam was in Mogul territory in 1616 (p. 366) ; and the 
list could be made much longer did space permit. Lastly, 
it must be said that Mr. Jaffar’s language regarding Hindus 
is occasionally inconsistent with his declared purpose, as when 
he describes Hinduism (p, 126) as ''nothing more than a set 
of ceremonies ” : that will not, I fear, make for comiminal 
appeasement. 

A . 812 , W. H. Moeeland. 

The Evolution of the Khalsa. Vol. I. : The Foundation of 
the Sikh Panth. By Indubhusan Baneejee. 8| x 5|, 
pp. X + 311. Calcutta: The University of Calcutta, 
1936. 

This interesting work deals with the development of 
Sikhism during what may be called " the Peaceful Period ” 
of the first five Gurus, down to the completion of the Granth 
Sahib in 1604, and it will, we hope, be followed by further and 
still more interesting accounts of the evolution of the Panth 
in its more militant days. In dealing with the actual history 
of the Gurus the author, without disregarding the traditional 
standpoint, is inclined to discredit the purely legendary aspect ; 
and his treatment of the various social and religious enigmas, 
such as the relation of the earlier Gurus to the caste system, 
the sacred thread, polytheism, pilgrimage, etc., is careful and 
full of good sense. " Sikhism,'' says the author, " no doubt 
started in a protest, but it was a protest against convention- 
alism and not against Hinduism." 

A. 841, 


E. D, Maclagan. 
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Malwa in Tbansition. Tlie First Phase/ 1698-1766., ' By 
Eaghubir SiNH. Si X pp. XV + 391. Bombay : D. B. 
Tarapoievala & Co., 1936. Es. 5. 

Malcolm's account of Malwa in his Memoir of Central India 
has long been out of date ; much fresh evidence in Marathi 
has come to light since Irvine wrote his Later Mnghals ; and 
Sir Jadiinath Sarkar's two volumes on the Fall of the Mughal 
Empire are concerned more with the decline of the central 
government than with xerovincial matters. For these reasons 
this volume, which is the first attempt to write a connected 
history of Malwa from the decline of Mughal rule to the con- 
solidation of Maratha power, is an important contribution to 
the provincial history of India in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Because of its strategic importance the Mughal emperors 
paid considerable attention to tliesuba of Malwa, through which 
ran the main military routes connecting northern India with 
the Deccan, With the decline of the empire, Malwa was exposed 
to Maratha incursions. As early as 1730 southern Malwa passed 
into Maratha hands and, by 1741, the whole province had 
suffered the same fate. It was in this year that Muhammad 
Shah was compelled to recognize their usurpations by issuing 
a farman appointing the Peshwa Balaji Eao as deputy- 
governor. After the third battle of Panipat (1761) power 
passed to the Maratha generals and Sindhia, Holkar, and the 
Pa^vars controlled Malwa. In an interesting concluding chapter 
the author summarizes the main results of the Maratha 
occupation upon the social and economic condition of the 
people. 

The book is well documented, and extensive use has been 
made of the recently-published Selections from the Peshwa' s 
Baftar, But the author acknowledges that he has not exhausted 
the sources relating to Malwa and believes that much local 
material is to be found in the archives of the Bhopal state. 
It is important to note that he considers the letters of the 
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Mandloi Daftar to be spurious. Like most Indian writers lie 
takes it for granted that his English readers are acquainted 
with obscure Indian terms. This is unfortunate, and a glossary 
or explanations in the text would have made certain passages 
more intelligible to the general reader. 

A . 851 . . ■ C. Collin Davies. 


Creative India. From Mohenjo Daro to the Age of 
Ramakrsna-Vivekananda. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
8| X 5f, pp. X + 114. Lahore : Moti Lai Banarsi 
Das, 1937. Rs. 15. 

This is a big volume dealing with manifestations of the 
creative spirit of India '' from Mohenjo Daro to the age of 
Rrlmakrsi^aAhvekananda ’b T^^^ is little within these 
spacious limits that escapes the notice of the writer, whether 
it be in Literature, Art, Science, Sociology, Philosophy, or 
Modern Politics, and the book displays a very wide range of 
interest and a great facihty of diction based on the most 
modern standards. The writer explains the scope of his work 
by saying : The pluralistic trends of the Indian Gestat 
of civilization or culture-complex in motion constitute the 
dynamic perspective of the investigation.’ ' How far a book 
of such copiousness will appeal to the ordinary scholastic reader 
of this Journal it is difficult to say, but students who wish to 
see the claims of India to influence and to progress, set forth 
and championed in full detail, will find much to interest them 
in these pages. 

A . 863 .. . . E. D.' MaGLAOAN. 


Die Suryaprajnapti. Versuch einer Textgeschichte. By 
J OSEF Friedrich Kohl. Bonner Orientalistische Studien, 
Heft 20. 9| X 6|, pp. xlii + 109. Stuttgart : W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1937. RM. 10. 

At the suggestion of Professor Kirfel Mr. Kohl has given us 
in transcription the text of the Suryaprajnapti compared with 
the corresponding portions of the Jambudvlpaprajnapti, 
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Uiifortimately lie has had available for his work only a limited 
text-material, and therefore has not been in the position to 
throw light on the many obscurities of the texts. On the other 
hand, the comparison renders it much easier to appreciate 
the relation between the two texts. The author concludes from 
exaniiiiation of the Suryaprajnapti and kindred works that the 
present text is a compilation in which three distinct parts (i-ix, 
x~xvi, xvii~xx) can easily be traced, and this may readily 
bo accorded. The Jain tradition records as the seventh 
Opahga a Candmpmjnapti, which, however, in the manuscripts 
is no more than the Suryaprajnapti, That, however, a 
Camlraprajnapti arose earlier than the Suryaprajnapti and the 
J ambiidmpaprajmpti is quite unproved, and equally im- 
probable is the conclusion (p. xxvii) that there existed a text 
in Gathas, which was the foundation of these three texts 
and of the Dvipasdgaraprajnapti, which agrees in part with the 
third section of the present Suryaprajnapti, There is nothing 
whatever to indicate that the material was not originally 
worked up in prose form with memorial stanzas interspersed, 
a form of exposition which seems to have flourished in 
India. 

The author insists on the distinction between a calendar 
based on the moon as representing the view of a pre-Aryan 
race, matriarchal and deeply interested in plant life, while 
a calendar based on the sun is the sign of patriarchal pastoral 
immigrants. He stresses also the five day week of the Suryapra- 
jnapti (x, 15) with its distinction of lunar days and lunar nights, 
fifteen in each half-month, presenting an interesting contrast 
with the orthodox doctrine of thirty tithis in the month. He 
has an ingenious theory of the original character of the haranas^ 
which he connects with the heliacal Jupiter cycle, holding 
that only later were they converted into a system of lunar 
half-days. But this theory seems to rest largely on the late 
zodiac depicted on a temple wall at Trichinopoly where of 
eleven Tcaranas eight agree with the Chinese zodiac figmes, and 
the remaining three are the typically Indian lion, elephant and 
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parrot. This seems a hopelessly weak basis for a conjecture in 
itself unsupported, and for the further thesis that the original 
zodiac in India belonged to the East Asiatic, and not to the 
West Asiatic type. 

A . 918 . A. Berrteoale Keith. 


Kurkihar, Gaya, and Bodh-Gaya. By S. K. Sarasvati 
and K. 0. Sarkar. x G-J, pp. vii + 56, ills. 18. 
Calcutta: K. C. Sarkar, 1936. Rs. 2. 

This is an account of a visit paid in 1931 to the village of 
Kurkihar in the Gaya district, inspired by the discovery there 
in the previous year of an important hoard of bronze images 
dating from about the ninth century a.d., which have since 
been transferred to the Patna Museum and have been des- 
cribed by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in the Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art for March, 1935. An introductory note 
on the iconographic and other features of these metal images 
has been written by Dr. Stella Kramrisch. The description 
of other sculptures still to be seen at Kurkihar contains 
several details not hitherto published. The remainder of 
the brochure (pp. 31-66) is devoted to short accounts of 
Gaya and Bodh-Gaya and sites in their vicinities : these have 
been more fully described in other works. 

A, 858. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Schrift. By Paul 
Sattler and Gotz von Selle. (Archiv flir Biblio- 
graphie, Beiheft 17.) 9|- x 6J, pp. xx -f 234. Linz : 
Franz Winkler. 1935. 

The reviewer can deal only with the section devoted to the 
Semitic languages. The preface disarms criticism by stating 
that only important items are noted ; but there is no mention 
of the weighty section on Arabic writing in the Annali of 
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Caetani. It is not just a question of wliat is important ; the 
work on this section is perfunctory. Many more items might 
have been added from the list in Lidzbarski’s Handbuch, 
In other ways the work is careless. G. A. Cooke becomes C. A. 
in the body of the book and in the index he is combined with 
A. C. Cooke. 

A. 697. A. S. TrITTON. 


Altsinaitisghe Forschungen, Epigraphisches, und 
Historisches. Von Hubert Grimme. Studien zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des xAltertums, Band xx, Heft 3. 
9i X 6-|-, pp. vi + 170, pis. 17, figs. 2. Paderborn : 
Ferdinand Schoningh. London : G. E. J. Coldwell, 
1937. EM. 10-50. 

In this work Professor Grimme continues his studies of 
the Sinaitic graffiti, giving his decipherment of the most 
recent additions to the collection, some improvements on 
his earlier interpretations, a list of the w^ords which he claims 
to have deciphered, a comparative table of old Semitic 
alphabets, and essays on the historical and cultural matter 
which can be enucleated from the texts. That the wwk 
contains much that is of value should be generally admitted. 

Some specimens of the decipherment and translation will 
illustrate its character. 

No. 361. 

m an t bwDi n naOs? t 
ao aja ^aoa ^na 2m 

Dieser ist Schobah, Sohn des NemascheL Dieser ist verscMeden 
wahrend er in KmnkJieit war. 

Und er Mtle geschlafen in der KranJeheit im Vrnkreise der 
Inlmbationsstdtte von Sinai. 

No. 360. 

2b a3 o'pa HTna 3a^a 

Mijjamin hat an dieser StelUjvddli&rt^ geschlafen, ubernachtet. 
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Considering how brief these inscriptions are, they would 
seems to contain umiecessary verbiage. The use of the imw. 
consecuime fm the pluperfect is scarcely admissible; hence 
in the first for and he had slept we must substitute mid he slept. 
Yet after his death he could not repose in illness. Further 
the incubation place must have been very small if he could 
repose round it. Further since death is normally preceded 
l:)y ilhiess, the insistence on this is surprising. Mijjamiii in 
in No. 360 would have been more helpful if in lieu of stating 
that he not only slept, but passed the night — ^for that is how 
most people try to pass the night — ^Iie had mentioned what 
he exulted about. 

The most important of the texts, which to the fundamenta- 
list might even seem too good to be true, is No. 349 of which 
Professor Grimme’s latest decipherment and translation are 
as follows : — 

m imonn 

aoa iba aio 

17- S3 
1 3m5ya 1 
n33?2?3 
n3D 

leh bin Hatsepschumosch Yenvalter des Erzgesteins uni 
des heiligen Bezirics Schreiber der fronarbeitenden Leute auf 
Sinai Sie haUen vemutet : Siehe, seine Seele ist verzweifeU 
und dn hast mich gegriffen lieraus aus dem Nile (?) und ich 
habe mich gestiltzt aufjemand der mir Feind ( — Feindin ? — ) ivar. 

The first part of the writer’s name is most ingeniously 
identified with that of an Eg}^tian princess — doubtless the 
lady who adopted Moses. Their guessing that his soul was 
in despair was doubtless an inference from his sailing 
unaccompanied in a papyrus boat on the Nile ; as he was 
three months old at the time, he must indeed have been 
precocious if their guess was correct. His being called by 
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the last syllable of Ms name has an analogy in our use of 
bus for omnibus. When scratching the inscription he was a 
mining engineer — we can only hope that such craftsmen in 
the fifteenth century b.c. had a better reputation for veracity 
than they had in our time. 

If decipherment and translation are correct this autobio- 
graphical notice by Moses is a marvellous confirmation of 
the little told about his early years in Exodus II. It is true 
that his Hebrew in grammar, vocabulary, and orthography 
leaves a good deal to be desired, but his studies in mining 
engineering may have left him little time for philology. 

If the decipherer were to say to the reviewer si quid novisti 
rectius istis, candidus invperti, the latter would be compelled 
to decline ; on the other hand he might not assent to the 
consequence si non, his utere mecum. 

A . 891 . D. S. Margoliouth. 


Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mrs. Agnes 
Baldwin Brett. By H. H. von der Osten. The 
University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications. 
VoL XXXYII. 12 X 9J, pp. xi -(-76, pis. xii, figs. 20. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1936. 18^. 

This catalogue is in effect a pendant to the author’s previous 
publication of the Newell Collection. For example, it contains 
a very useful bibliography of collections of ancient seals and 
of sites on which they have been found, but it is emphasked 
that this bibliography is only a continuation of that in the 
earlier work, and is not complete by itself. Nevertheless the 
present boob is in all respects a valuable contribution to 
sigiliography, since Mrs. Brett possesses several exceedingly 
fine and interesting specimens in a quite small collection 
ranging from archaic Sumerian to Sasanian times. Scarcely 
any have been published before. The period of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur is well represented — one (No. 48) bears the 
inscription of Ahuni, cupbearer of Sii-Sin (usually called 
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Gimil-Sili), King: of, Ur. There is also a, noteworthy group of 
seals, showing mixed styles, .which are presumably from, Syria 
.or Plioeiiicia,. and which the author describes as “ Hittite’’. ’V 
. a title which his use of inverted commas seems to admit is 
provisional and imsatisfactory. It is one of the shortcomings 
of this work that the author states nowhere which seals he 
attributes to which category or, for that matter, what the 
categories are. It lias to be gleaned from incidental references, 
e.g, p. 39, that Ko. 100 is apparently one of a ''Cypriot” 
style or group. The ingenious graph of styles and occurrences 
of seals on p. 2 is all that deals with this topic, and it is abruptly 
introduced without any accompanying text which might 
exj)kiii the questions it provokes, such as, for example, what 
are " Hittite ” seals c. 2000 b.c,, and in what way are they 
to be distinguished from the " "Hittite” ” seals, c. 1500 B.c., 
already mentioned ? I eventually found that this graph was 
reprinted from the Newell publication, where it is accom- 
panied, though hardly explained, by a few lines. But Mr. von 
der Osten might have referred to the fact in the present work. 
In all other respects he is cautious and efficient. The analyses 
of the details, such as dress, furniture, etc., on the seals are 

I systematically accompanied by drawings, a welcome in- 
novation. It is clear from the scene above the stela of 
Hammurabi that the object von der Osten calls "libra” 
is not, as he suggests, a libation vessel, but a symbolic 
object representing a rod and ring combined. The view is 
very probable which makes it the measuring rod and cord 
of flax (cf, Ezekiel, xl, 3) which the god hands the king to use 
in building his temple. 

These criticisms apart, we can only be grateful for this 
publication with its good reproductions, and hope for more 
of the same kind. It will then be possible to study, as groups, 
many groups of seals which have much information to disclose. 
It is evident, for one thing, from the small collection of 
Mrs. Brett that there were in Syria in the second millennium 
B.c. a multitude of local " schools ” of seal-cutting, each with 
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its own distinctive individuality~and ■ eacli 'awaits - study. 
The probability that many of these local schools may have 
been centres of art in other kinds of which we know nothing, 
makes us doubly aware of our present ignorance of tlie 
archaeology of that period. 

A. 754. ' ■ R. 'D. BaBNETT. 


Islam 

Em Hamdani-Ftjnd : .Uebeb das Berlineb UsiictTM deb 
BEIDEN BRSTEN BUGHER DES IkLIL. ■ By OsCAR LOFCiREN. 
Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1935, 7. 9|- x 6, pp. 32, 
pi. 1. Uppsala : A. B. Lundequistska Bokhaiidehi, 1935. 

All 'who have made any study of South Arabian Epigraphy 
are aware of the value attached to the works of Abu 
Muhammad al-Hasan al-Hamdani, one of the few Muslims 
who took the trouble to acquire the old Arabian alphabet. 
Of his work Iklil, dealing with South Arabian antiquities, only 
two parts, the eighth and the tenth, were known to be in 
existence : H. Derenbourg doubted whether the remaining 
eight had ever been composed. Dr. Lofgren has had the 
extraordinary luck to discover a copy of parts i and ii, and 
indeed in a most unlili:ely place : the Staatsbibliothek of Berlin ! 
In this pamphlet he gives a list of all known MSS. of parts 
viii and x, with an account of their use and publication by 
scholars from Sprenger and D. H. Muller to Pere Anastase 
al-Karmeli : an annotated copy of the Preface to the parts 
which he has discovered, and an analysis of their contents : 

an extract from Hamdani’s incorporated 

in the same MS : and a photographic facsimile of two pages. 
His edition of the whole will be awaited with keen interest. 

On p. 20, line 1, 0^ UjU>iVl I should 

prefer tS^. Line 4, : I should prefer 

1 : the phrase is from Surah x, 102. . 
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Page 21v liiie ^ J! : probably 

should be read. 

Line 2 a.f. for after Surah Ixii, 5. 

A . 619 . ' D. S.- Margoliouth. 

The Renaissance op Islam (translated from the German 
of Adam Mez). By Salahuddin Khuda Bakhsh and 
D. S. Margoliogth. 9| x 6|-, pp. [i] + ii + iii + [i] 
+ 617. Patna : The Jubilee Printing and Publishing 
House, 1937. 

The original German edition of this book (Die Renaissance 
des Islmm)^ published posthumously at Heidelburg in 1922— 
Mez died in 1917 — ^was reviewed in the columns of this Journal 
in 1924 (pp. 725-6), and it is therefore not necessary to amplify 
Mr. J, Allan’s remarks there. The late Mr. S. Khuda Bakhsh, 
whose Islamic Civilization (2nd edition, Calcutta, 1929-30), 
based on Yon'Krm\Q^fs>CiilturgescMchtU^^^ Streijzuge^mvisth^ 
accounted one of the most considerable works on Muslim cul- 
ture ever written by an Indian, has done a useful service in 
translating the remarkably spacious and well-documented 
work of Mez. The translation was incomplete at his death, 
and Professor Margoliouth, whose pupil Mr. Khuda Bakhsh 
was, as a laudable act of piety completed the version. 

The greater part of this translation was published in Islamic 
Culture between the years 1928 and 1933, but there was 
certainly justification for issuing it in complete and compact 
form, and it is to be hoped that the book will have a good 
distribution. A Spanish translation by Sehor Salvador Vila 
was published in 1936. 

A short review cannot do justice to the labour of love under- 
taken by the two translators, who have added occasional 
footnotes explaining or correcting the text of Mez. I am able 
to solve a problem raised on p. 514, where the translator 
(Prof, Margoliouth) reads, At that time if a vessel arrived, 
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.the Cliiiiese would' seize; tlie cargo, bring- it; into, the sheds, 
guarantee it for six months till the last of the sailors arrived . . . 
(the italics are mine), and adds (ii. 7 ), “ It is not clear what this 
means, but the German cannot be rendered otherwise' 
The quotation is from Eeinaud’s Relation des Voyages, p. 46 
[translated from the anonymous AMAdr aVSm tm'VHindij : 
a similar passage occurs in the recently identified Tabcdi' ah 
hayawdndt of ahMarwazi (see. JRAS, 1937 ,.. .p. 482, n. 2), fol. 
17a, where it is stated that the goods are brought out of the 
vessels and placed in warehouses, the officials fixing seals on 
them, and buying and selling is prevented for six months, 
until the end of the windy season This makes the meaning 
clear : traffic does not begin on shore until the last of the ships 
for that season have arrived, so that prices may be stabilized 
when the total volume of goods is known. 

To the captious it may appear curious that on the spine of 
the volume — bound in Indian cloth— the names of the 
translators appear, but not the name of the author. It is 
a serious drawback that the book has no index. No diacritical 
points have been used, but misprints are not very nmiieroiis. 
A. 969. A. J. Arberry. 

ilBou t-Tayyib al-Motaxabbi. Un poete arabe du IV''‘ 
siecle de FHegire (X® siecle de By E, Blacherk. 

10 X 6, pp. xix + 366, maps 3 . Paris : Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1935 . 

Over a hundred years have passed since Joseph von Hammer 
published his German “ translation ” — ^the only complete one 
— of Motenebbi, der grosste Arahische Dichter \ but though in 
view of recent celebrations the poePs fame may fitly be 
described as European, there has not hitherto been available 
any large and systematic study of his life and work by a 
Western scholar* Professor Blachere’s monograph, which 
does away with this long-standing reproach, is worthy of its 
theme. Beginning with an historical introduction, the detailed 
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and ricMy docuiiiented narrative brings the career and 
personality of Miitanabbi into clear light and raises many 
points of interest wHcli cannot be discussed here. Attention 
should be drawn, however, to the careful review of evidence 
for and against the allegation that Mutanabbi proclaimed 
himself a prophet, performed miracles, and recited revelations 
in the style of the Qur’an (pp. 66-72). That the poet, suffering 
from a violent '' inferiority complex ”, not only carried on 
subversive (and, naturally, semi-religious) propaganda 
among the Bedouins of Syria, but headed a revolt which cost 
him two years in prison, is beyond dispute. It is hardly less 
certain that his nickname, the false prophet ” (mutanabbi), 
was originated by this youthful escapade. All that remains 
questionable is whether he assumed the title of nabi, and, if so, 
in what sense. Did he really mean to brand himself with the 
worst heresy a Moslem can commit ? Without discarding the 
Oriental tradition altogether, Professor Blachere makes 
important reservations. These are best stated in his own words. 

Abou t-Tayyib ne mentait pas quand il niait s’etre jamais 
donne comme Prophete ; il sous-entendait : comme Prophete 
a la maniere de Mahomet, a la maniere dont le comprenaient 
ses interlocuteurs. Nous saisissons done sa gene quand on 
lui demandait Forigine de son sobriquet. Il ne pouvait avouer 
qu’il lui avait ete donne a la suite d’une insurrection qarmate. 
Nous saisissons enfin pourquoi la creduht6 publique, d’une 
part, et la haine de ses detracteurs, d’autre part, avaient 
accepte si facilement un on-dit qui s’inspirait d’un fait reel, 
deforme par des gens ignorant la veritable nature du 
Qarmatisme, ne voyant dans les Imam de cette secte que des 
heretiques singeant le Prophete Mahomet. Certes les informa- 
tions directes que nous avons rapportees touchant la pseudo- 
propagande prophetique d’ Abou t-Tayyib sont suspectes, mais 

Parfois un peu de verity 

Se mele au plus grossier mensonge. 

Il apparait comme tres possible, en definitive, de retrouver 
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dans ces contes un eclio de co que fat reellemeiit la piropagande 
politico-religiense d’Aboa t-Tayyib/^ 

This seeiiis to me to come pretty near the truth of the 
matter. The volume includes a large number of translations 
with critical remarks on the evolution of Mutanabbi’s style 
and the characteristics of his poetry in general and particular. 
Excellent as the criticism is, I must confess to finding it some- 
times more severely, logical than the nature of the case 
allows. In appraising Oriental literature we have to recognize 
that the terms '' merit ” and '' defect ’’ are not absolute. 
There is no question of surrendering our right to investigate, 
analyse, and judge for ourselves, but rather of maintaining a 
balance between widely different standards of value, each of 
which has a long history behind it and represents a deep-rooted 
artistic tradition. From some points of view, at least, savants 
born and bred in Moslem countries possess the same advantage 
over European critics of Miitanabbi as the latter enjoy 'when 
they seek to appreciate the art of Shakespeare, Dante, or 
Racine. The author ends with a survey of the immense 
literature concerning Mutanabbi which has accumulated during 
the last thousand years dans le monde ' arabe ' et chez les 
orientalistes 'h His work, modestly described as an essay, shows 
mastery of the subject and is assured of a warm welcome. 

A . 66 L R. A. Nicholson. 

Cuneiform 

Letters of the First Babylonian Dynasty in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester. By T. Fish. 10| x 6|~, 
pp. 55. Manchester : Manchester University Press, 
1936. 35. 6d. 

This collection of well-preserved documents, numbering 
tw^enty-nine and two fragments, is republished in an improved 
version from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, They 
belong to a class now well known, but new specimens are 
always welcome not only for the information which they 
convey hut as examples of the ordinary Akkadian speech 
of the “ classical period in Babylonia. One or two of the 
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iniiior localities here nientioned.are found again in tlie collec- 
tion of the Berlin, Museum published by 0. Schroeder and 
translated by B. Kraus, so that a common provenance may 
be, assimied for at. least a part of both groups ; the ,author 
suggests Sippar, though there seems to be no clear indication 
.of, this. Their contents are of the usual workaday style, 
several being concerned with details of farming and irrigation, 
one or two begging letters (No. lis amusingly '' Orientar*), and 
various matters of administration. The autographed copies 
are clear and doubtless correct in general, though there are 
lines which one may suspect, since in their present form 
they seem to make no sense. With the assistance of Professor 
Dossin, which he My acknowledges, the author has improved 
his earlier translations, bnt there are several passages which 
can hardly be correct, though the right rendering is not always 
evident : No, 2, 7 and No. 6, is, assiim beltia, “ by my Lady ! ; 

No, 4, 13, 14, I have been here for ten days past ; No. 5, 
20 , let him have liis former property ; No. 7, is (and else- 
where), mju is probably ''to be idle ’7 rather than " to be 
in wanM ; No. 8, n, No. 12, 4, No. 15, as, No. 16, s, there 
are discrepancies between transliteration and translation ; 
No. 15, 20 , " they will not fulfil their (allotted) task’’; 
No. 16, 7, the reading is probably incorrect. There are useful 
lists of words, ideograms, and names. 

A, 836. C. J. GaDD. 


Votive and Historical Texts from Babylonia and 
Assyria. By Ferris J. Stephens. Yale Oriental Series, 
Babylonian Texts, Yol. IX. 12 x 9, pp. xvi + 45, 
pis. xlvi. London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1937. 23^. 

In this handsomely-produced volume Dr. Stephens con- 
tinues the work of the late Professor A. T. Clay, his predecessor, 
in publishing recently acquired cuneiform texts, now preserved 
in the Babylonian Collection at Yale. Those here presented 
are of the kind which approach most nearly to historical 
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records by giving tbe names of rulers and 'coiirtie.rs o.r officials 
of tlie earlier Babylonian periods, thougli they seldom meiitioii 
even incidentally anything that can be called an liistorical 
event. ..Nevertheless in the reconstructing of history they 
have the value of contemporary documents, however defective 
their information, and the light w^hich they throw upon custom 
and religion, not to mention their linguistic importance, is 
even more interesting. 

Dr. Stephens has divided his material into two parts, the 
first of wMch (Nos. 1--86) comprises new texts, or duplicates 
which bring important restorations and rectifications of 
known texts, while the second (Nos. 87-149) are duplicates 
of less value. Texts in the first class are given in excellent 
and clear copies, and described as to their identity and external 
features in a catalogue wliich begins the book ; those in the 
second are only described in the Catalogue. Translations are 
not included, being reserved for another volume which the 
author has in hand. There is, however, a full index of names 
of persons, deities, and places mentioned. 

Since a subsecjuent volume of translation and comment is 
to be expected it would be out of place here to do more than 
indicate a few of the most interesting inscriptions : No. 2, 
a very early mention of the god Mardiik ; No. 0, an inscriptioii 
of II, governor of Umma, already known as a nominee of 
Entemena ; No. 22, Islime-Dagan builds the ivall of a place 
where he was saklxmahhu in his youth ; No. 35, a ivordy but 
linguistically valuable account of Samsuiluna’s rebuilding of 
Kish, containing some historical allusions ; No. 62, inscription 
of a certain Nidnusha, ruler of Der in the Old Babylonian 
period, with much insistence upon the "'justice'' wliich was 
evidently taken so seriously as a duty by kings at that time ; 
No. 73, a clay cube which had served as a lot {fiiru) for 
lahali, an officer of Shalmaneser III of Assyria, possibly in 
his election to the eponymate, which is mentioned in the 
inscription. 

A. 933, 


C. J. Gadd. 
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Miscellaneous 

The Esoteeic Teadition. By . G. be Puruckee. In 
■ 'two Yoluiiies. pp,. xvi + 1109 + 71. TheosopHcal 
University Press, Point Lonia, CaL, U.S.A., 1935.. 

Tlie autlior sets out by admitting that tliis immense iiimiber 
of pages was a work of dictation acconiplislied within a year, 
of necessity, because lie had in print undertaken to do so ; 
that it has gone unpruned to press. To the outsider the lesser 
guilt had been the breaking a self-imposed promise and a 
severe handling by secateurs. There are limits to what a 
writer is entitled to expect of the patient reader. The best 
excuse is the library shelf and on it a goodly supply for refer- 
ence. And to some extent the excuse is here valid. Yet 
even so its inherent defect— -that of inadequate supplying 
of evidence such as can militates against its usefulness. 

One is immersed in, smothered by, an immense froth of words, 
three-fourths of which had been better cut out. And where 
there is quotation, there is often the insidious tendency to 
vary here and there from the literal rendering, where by so 
doing the argument for all that is claimed for the title of the 
book is strengthened. For instance, in the Buddhist ecclesias- 
tical formula of the ‘'three refuges'’ (incidentally the Pali, 
here called Sanskrit, is misspelt), the sangha: assembly or 
church, is called “ the Holy Ones ”, an ascription never 
claimed in these terms for it in the Pali Canon, where the 
“ sangha ” is either the monks and laity, or the monks only. 
And that “ unholy ones ” abounded is painfully evideut in 
Vinaya and elsewhere. We meanwhile are left to infer that 
the formula was " drawn up by esoteric Initiates 
The author disclaims all responsibility for the much he has 
given us : "I pass on what has been given me ...” There is 
doubtless more truth in that than most of us believe ; but it is 
not calculated, thus unsupported, to make these outpourings 
more credible. There is more virtue in " standing to one’s 
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guns , Nevertlieless At is not without interest to judge in 
this work the mental calibre of at least one trails'-' "' Occidental " ' 
Theosophist who has many hard things,, not all undeserved, 
to say about ns mid-'' Occidentals/’ 

A. 723. C. A. F. Rhys Da'yids. 


Stitbi Etiopici : L La Lingua e ijl Storia d'Har.ar. By 
Enrico Cerulli. 10 x 7, pp. 472. Roma, Institnto per 
rOriente, 1936. 

This work, as the title indicates, is partly historical and partly 
philological. The first fifty-five pages contain a narrative of the 
Muslim settlements in Abyssinia, being largely a record of their 
struggles with the Christians, and their internal djnastic 
wars. The latter record reproduces in miniature what happened 
in other Muslim communities, and formed the basis of Ibn 
Khaldun’s philosophy of history. Adventurers who rose to 
power were unwilling to displace the hereditary sovereigns, and 
for a time allowed them to retain their titles and to be sup- 
ported out of the taxes; and there was much shifting of 
capitals. One of these was Harar, a name which the recent 
Italo- Abyssinian war has rendered fairly familiar. A curious 
case of divine intervention in favour of a Muslim conqueror of 
the Christians recorded by both communities is that of Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim, called by the Abyssinians Mancino ; according to 
both he had a divine mission, attested by miracles ; the mission 
being thought of differently as di vittoria o di castigo. 

This narrative, which is put together from Ethiopic and 
Arabic sources and some notices by European missionaries, 
is admirably written and of great interest. It is easier to admire 
than to criticize, since some of the sources are unpublished, 
and not all the published ones are easily accessible. Criticism 
of the second part of the work would be even more pre- 
sumptuous, as it breaks entirely, or almost entirely, fresh 
ground, consisting of an elaborate phonology and grammar, 
a chrestomathy, and a vocabulary of the Harar dialect, with 
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a coinplete arcliaic text . reproduced in. Arabic script with, 
transliteration .and translation. ■ It is difficult to say wMcli is 
farther removed from the old Semitic idiom, this dialect or the. 
Amharic, which the works of I. Guidi in Italian and 
Mr. Armbriister in English have rendered fairly familiar, or 
at least accessible. Hence Signor Ceriilli’s work evokes nothing, 
but gratitude and admiration. 

,A 684 . D. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. , 


The Legacy of Asia and Western Man. , A Study of the 
Middle ’Way. By Alan W. Watts. 7| x 5|, pp. xviii + 
187. London : John Murray, 1937. 6.^. 

This hook is concerned not so much with what Asia has to 
becpieath to the West, as with the relation of that bequest 
to "Western traditions and Western life. The author holds that, 
in order to preserve the West from a '' rational civilization, 
based on the worship of the human reason, a vital Christianity, 
reinforced by all that Asia and modern psychology can give, 
is needed. A purely rational civilization must mean a purely 
mechanized life — Marxism and Fascism alike lead to social 
determination, and against this man is in revolt, seeking 
instinctively for the unpredictable and the mysterious. Our 
task is to become conscious of the unconscious and to recognize 
its claims, and in this the more catholic psychology of Asia 
may be of help. The principle to be sought is that of the Middle 
Way, which is not so much the mean between two extremes as 
the product of their union, and by it the writer believes that 
man is enabled to be at peace with life and death, to recognize 
the demands alike of the conscious and the unconscious, to 
harmonize reason and nature, law and liberty, West and East. 

The '' fall ” of maii, the conflict between good and evil, is 
seen to be due to man’s attachment to the ego, and the desire 
to separate seif from the universe, apart from which it cannot 
exist. It is necessary to find that which relates these opposites 
to each other and surpasses both, and the author holds that 
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Christianity has satisfied this need, in teaching the doctrine of 
Divine grace, by which man is led to desire the highest good, 
and can attain salvation, whatever his moral status— the 
part is reconciled with the whole, and man with the niiiverse. 

Bnt before this reconciling principle— the Christ of the West, 
the Tao of the East — can be realized, there must be a union 
between man and the universe, and this can only be achieved by 
the acceptance of life in all its aspects, giving up the attempt 
to make the universe subservient to the self. Then man no 
longer acts in accordance with either good or evil, but with 
that which transcends them : life for him lias become the 
process of himself working in the universe and the universe 
working in him. 

But the Zen philosophy of the East ^ teaches that religion 
and everyday experience are one and the same : the conflict 
between the self and the universe is an illusion, religion is just 
a matter of becoming what we are ”, and so at last we find 
that we have really been at the goal all tlie time : '' the end is 
the beginning,” but the whole world lies between. 

So the author strives to show how the wisdom of the East 
and the West may be transformed by means of the fruit which 
comes of their union, and this fruit is the Middle Way, which 
each individual must experience for himself, until he sees 
both the personal and the universal meaning of all that comes 
to him. . 

This is a stimulating, thought-provoking book, of great 
interest because of the light which it throws upon modern 
problems and the solution which it offers. Its value is enhanced 
by the bibliography, glossary, and index with which it is 
provided. 

A. 942, MaBGABET SmITH. 

^ Mr. Watts has dealt more fully with this in another volume, 
Spirit of Zm, 
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Les Sources inedites- de l'Histoire du Maroc, Publiees 
j 3 ar Pierre pe Cekival ef Philippe de Cosse Brissac. 
Preniiere Serie— -Dyaastie Sa'diemie ; Archives et 
Bibliotheques d’Angleterre : Tome III : Mars 1626- 
1660. Publication de la Section Historiqiie du Maroc, 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1936. Prs. 150. 

The language of these documents is mainly English, but 
there are some in Spanish, and some in Arabic, these last 
being letters addressed by sovereigns of Morocco to Charles I. 
They occupy 617 pages in large quarto, including indeed 
careful Introductions and valuable marginal notes by the 
editors. They deal with negotiations between the governments 
for the regulation of commerce, and restoration of captives ; 
there is a great deal of repetition owing to the same story 
being told by different persons who played parts therein. 
The period was one of great disorder in Morocco, and the place 
which figures most frequently in the letters, Sale (usually 
spelt Sally), was divided against itself, but the authority of 
the emperor was restored by an English expedition commanded 
by W. Eainsborough, aided by a Marabout who aspired to 
independence. Many letters deal with the formation of a 
Barbary Company which was to monopolize the traflSc with 
this region ; its claim to do so was found to be impracticable. 
From the commencement of the English civil war to the 
Restoration less attention was devoted to Morocco ; there 
are, however, several letters about the ransoming or rescuing 
of captives, and the establishment of a consulate at Tetuan. 
Like the other volumes in the series this is both interesting 
and instructive, and the editors have spared no pains in 
explaining allusions, interpreting obscure expressions, and 
providing tables and indexes which add greatly to the usefulness 
of the work. 


A. 685, 


D. S. Margoliouth. 
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OnDERZOEK NAAR DE PARADIJSYOORSTELLINa BIJ BE GUBE 
Semietische Volken. By Dr. Th. C. Vriezen. ' Wagenin- 
gen : H. Veenman and Zonen, 1937. 

The bulk of this treatise is in Dutch, but a German summary 
is given at the end for the benefit of readers to whom the 
former language is unfamiliar. It is in the main an elaborate 
commentary on the Paradise episode in Genesis, so elaborate 
and involving the discussion of so many views that it can 
serve as an analytical bibliography of the subject. Before 
proceeding to comment on the Hebrew text the writer furnishes 
accounts, in some cases with complete translations, of 
Sumerian, Accadian, and Phoenician documents which have 
been thought to offer parallels to, or to be the sources of, 
the Biblical narrative. His results are mainly, though xiot 
exclusively, negative, as in these texts he can find nothing 
quite corresponding with, e.g., the tree of life, the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, the creation of ildam from dust 
and of Eve from his rib, etc., or even with the Garden of 
Eden. Hence he attributes to the writer or compiler more 
originality and to his work a larger Palestinian element 
than do many of his predecessors. His treatment does not 
exclude the introduction of alien matter, but on the whole 
recognizes a dramatic imity in the story. 

His work is a model of sobriety, being neither fanciful nor 
over-sceptical, and its discussion of theories which have been 
advanced probably judicious. Probably the negative con- 
clusions will be found more convincing than the positive, 
e.g. the suggestion that the representation of the serpent 
as the tempter is a polemic against serpent-worship, and 
that the knowledge of good and evil is magical and therefore 
forbidden knowledge. But we have clearly here a contribution to 
the study of the Pentateuch which no succeeding commentator 
can afford to neglect. 

A, 927. 


D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Ac?ooiii>iHG TO THE HEBREWS. A Ncw Translation of the 
. Jewish Life of Jesus. By. Hugh J. Schokfield. Sf x 
6, pp. 272. London: Duckworth, 1937. 10s. M. 

, Ill a sub-title to this work, it is described as a new translation 
of the Jewish life of Jesus known as Toldoth Jesii, with an 
inquiry into the nature of its sources and its special relation- 
ship to the lost Gospel according to the Hebrews. In conformity 
with this description, Mr. Schonfield gives us a translation in 
Biblical style and, as an aid to determining the relationsliip 
of the Toldoth to the Gospel sources, examines the canonical 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, the Apocr 3 rp]ial Gospels, especially 
the Gospel of Peter, the Patristic literature, the polemic 
of Gelsus, the Slavonic Josephus, and the Islamic literature. 
Thus, he covers the ground with much thoroughness, and 
succeeds at any rate in showing that the Toldoth deserves more 
serious consideration that it has hitherto received. 

If the Toldoth is a polemical work in Gospel form, composed 
originally according to the writer of this book as a parody of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, its polemical purpose has 
not prevented it from agreeing in many places with statements 
in the Synoptic Gospels. At the same time it contains note- 
worthy material of an independent character, including certain 
additional Old Testament Messianic proof-texts. Does it 
include also independent traditions of any real historical value ? 
Mr. Schonfield thinks that it does. It claims to have knowledge 
of some episodes in the life of Jesus which, however starthng 
they may seem to be, may be true. These episodes relate 
particularly to his arrest and to his burial. 

The Toldoth is of course written in Hebrew. It is of interest 
to note that the Gospel according to the Hebrews is said to 
have been written in the same language. 

Headers of Mr. Schonfield’s book will decide for themselves 
wdrether he has proved his case. In any event, his book is 
certainly one that deserves to be read and taken seriously by all 
who are interested in New Testament problems. It is a pity 
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that it contains only one indeXj an: Index of Authorities. It 
-would be improved by the •addition of a Subject-index and an 
Index: of Passages quoted from, the New Testament, the 
Talmud, and Josephus. 

A. 944, , M. A. Canney. 


The Ooinage and Meteology of the Sultans of D.EJii:;i. 
ByPLNELSONAVEiGHT,F.E,N.S., I.C.S. (retcL). pp. XX 4~ 
432. .With .24 plates and map. Piiblislied ’ for the 
Government of India. Delhi, Manager' of Publications, 
1936. 455. net. 

The primary .intention was to make a catalogue of tlie 
author's collection of the coins of the Sultans of Delhi, ncnr in 
the Delhi Museum; Mr. Nelson Wright lias adhered to liis 
original purpose, but has also extended tlie work ami masle 
it a corpus. The nucleus is the author's own cabinet whicli 
itself surpasses any collection described in former catalogues ; 
to it have been added not only all recorded coins, but also 
unpublished pieces in public and private collections. Amongst 
the last-named special mention must be made of the G uthrie 
cabinet at P>er]in, the Katan Narain collection at New York, 
the White King collection sold at Anivsterdarn in PJ05, 
and the cabinet of Mr. H. E. Nevill now in the Delhi j\Iuseum. 
Nobody was better equipped to undertake this task than 
Mr. Nelson Wriglit, collector for thirty years from 1894, 
generous and hospitable in his dealings with fellow collectors, 
founder of the Numismatic Society of India. Mr. Nelson 
MYigiit published his first observations on these coins in 
JRAS,, 1900. His Indian Museum Catalogue appeared in 
1907. The present work describes more than double the 
number of pieces. It is a splendid achievement. The produc- 
tion is the impeccable work of the Oxford University Press. 
The excellent illustrations have been collotyped by Messrs. 
McLagan and Gumming, the firm which produced the Frontis- 
piece and Plates for voL iii of the Panjab Museum Catalogue, 
1934. 
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: ..No' attempt lias been made to deal witb tlie liistoiy of 
the Sultans unless it lias direct bearing on the coinage ; the 
author says that the publication of voL iii of the Cambridge 
History of India has rendered this superfluous, but the reader 
will not find Firoz Shah Zafar there. The author’s objective 
has been rather to examine and elucidate the metrology of the 
Delhi series and to evolve some sort of order out of the chaos 
caused by the extensive use of alloy in the coinage. ‘tTliis 
metrology is largely the story of the tankah and the 
The form tankah is preferable to tangah (p.v.). The reviewer 
is glad to see the silent h ” represented, as also in Ghaznih 
and Agrah, but wdiy not Raziyyah ? A specimen of the 
gold piece of Iltutmish, 49G, was in the Tom Higgins collec- 
tion catalogued by C. J. Rodgers in 1892. The Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, possesses a duplicate of coin 648A ; 
it came to the Museum in 1935-6 with treasure trove 
from the Saharanpun District. A recent discovery 
(p. xix) makes it highly probable that 265 and 255a belong 
to Tugliluq I and not to Balban, and that there are two mints 
of Sultanpur, those of 486 and 243 respectively ; 305 on p. xix 
should be 305a. There is a half-mohur in the British Museum 
of Alau-d-din Muhammad of type 305 ; I got it in Thanesar 
with piece 423a. The style is poor, but the weight, 82 grains, 
is correct, and the piece may be genuine. In any case this 
specimen provides evidence of the existence of the half 
piece in gold, a denomination otherwise lacking. As regards 
the footnote on p. 91, a half tankah of this kind is in the 
British Museum ; it was one of my earliest acquisitions, and 
was found in Delhi. The note to 362 is not quite correct as 
one of these coins from my collection is in the British Museum. 
Piece 367 is a dated coin of year 715. The interesting square 
piece of Mubarak, Thomas 146, is not mentioned ; it may be 
identical with 372, but this will have to be verified. Specimen 
PI. XX, 403a is not in the catalogue, but the legends are 
those of 417 his. The ingenious attribution of pieces 454 to 
463 (pp. 114 and 156) is clearly right. On p. 157, 476 should 
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be 475 and vice versa. I have seen several Bpeciiiieiis of tliat 
odd piece. 475, all from the same die, one of wHcli.was brought 
to me with a specimen of 1434, an undoubted fabrication. 
The consensus of opinion is that 476 is genuiiie, but tlie coin 
is not convincing ; it is not of the Delhi style, and the alisence 
of the word is significant. There is a fully informed 

discussion of the piece by R. Vasnier in the Journal of ike 
Kazan University Society of ArcJmology, History, and Efhno- 
graj^hy, Kazan, , 1927 ; he reads the marginal date as 729, 
Mr. Yasmer gives examples of Indian coins found in Russia. 
Money of the Khaljis and the Tiighliic|s has come to light in 
the region of the River Volga and the Caspian Sea ; not one 
of these pieces had been used as an ornament. Gold coins 
of Muhaimnad bin Tughliiq have been found at least ten 
times in Russia on territory occupied by the Golden Horde. 
This Horde conducted a flourishing trade in horses with 
north--west India. The coins of Fhoz bin Abu Bakr (p. 226) 
may he. those of a pretender unknown to history. The pieces 
of Ahmad bin Firoz (p. 227) belong to the same disturbed 
period (see also Nuni. Chron., 1934, p. 240) ; Ahmad may be 
an engraver’s error for Muhammad, but the pieces are quite 
clear and well struck. It is a pity that the unique one- 
sLxteenth rupee of Sher Shah (p. 386) has disintegrated ; the 
reviewer well remembers seeing the piece. Our author calls 
the Suri dam a pice (p. 383) ; this may be correct, but sounds 
pedantic. Nagarkot is shown in the Map sixty miles east of 
Kangra, but the famous stronghold Nagarkot or Kot Kangra 
is on the outskirts of Kangra town. 

The distinguished authority, Edward Thomas, F.R.S., was 
equally at home in ancient and medieval coins, both Hindu 
and Muslim, and his work The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi (London, 1871), with its inimitable style and Old 
Mortality flavour, will remain a classic. Subsequent discovery 
of coins, unknown to and unsuspected by him, necessitates 
correction of his conclusions on the metrology of the series. 
The existence of a one-third piece in gold and one-twelfth 
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pieces ill silver demolishes Thomas’s all-pervading quaternary 
scale ” ; it indicates the introduction of a multiple of three, 
and opens the way to the acceptance of a %%-Tati tanJcah in 
place of that of 100 The silvei tanlcaJi introduced by 
Iltutinish weighed some 172 grains, and there were forty-eight 
j'Uals iii the Delhi (p. 73). These and similar questions 

were discussed in an elaborate and convincing paper on the 
metrology of the early Sultans by Messrs. Nelson Wright and 
H. R. Nevill, which is reproduced as Appendix A. In the 
present volume the metrological examination has been 
extended to the later Sultans. Very briefly, Mr. Nelson Wright 
holds that Muhammad bill Tugliluq’s billon issue 509 was 
deliberately meant to replace the silver piece although at the 
most containing some 47 grains of silver against the full 
amount of 172 grains (p. 163). '' Thus was taken the first step 
ill the degradation of the tanJcah of Iltutinish. From being a 
coin of almost pure silver it passed through various stages of 
debasement until it became under Akbar a coin of pure 
copper ” (p. 164). In pursuance of this line of argument 
the author says, if I read him aright, that the Bahloli with 
only 24 grains of silver was intended to be a silver ianhih 
(p. 268), Yet, though the corresponding Sikandari, with 



some 5*5 grains of silver, was definitely called a tanhali, 
twenty were regarded as equivalent to a rupee, that is to 
say, it was a black or copper All this seems to be 

rather a matter of words. The Lodi billon money was a 
utility rather than a scarcity currency ; the fact that the 
nobler metals were available in quantity is shown by Babur’s 
seizure of the accumulated wealth of the house of Lodi. 

The outstanding feature till the time of the Suris is the 
extensive use of billon, a custom which presents great diffic ulties 
in the determination of values. Mr. Nelson Wright has very 
properly used the method of assay and has got some striking 
results. He claims , that the assays disclose a consistency of 
silver content sufficient to justify further extensive experi- 
. ments in this method, ;but ; the figures, in Appendix B1 do not, 
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in my opinion, justify that claim. On the whole they confirm 
the common experience of collectors that some billon pieces 
of the same denomination look far more silvery than others. 
Mr. Nelson Wright admits that exactitude and homogeneity 
in the composition of the individual billon coins w^as practic- 
ally an impossibility (p. 72) ; the authority of the sovereign 
was sufFicieiit to allow of these (billon) coins being accepted 
at their issue value without minute inquiry ” (p. 80). I caimot 
agree that coins of pure copper or wdth a disproportionate 
silver content must ipso facto be treated as probable fabrica- 
tions (p. 408), and I fear that further assay will not be helpful. 
What the assays have done is to disclose an approximate 
continuity in composition through successive reigns, so 
confirming the existence and duration of different denomina- 
tions. 

A. 750. R. B. Whitehead. 


Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India. Catalogue of 
the Indian Coins in the British Museum. By John 
Allan. 9. x pp. clxvii + 318, pis. 46. London : 
Trustees of British Museum, 1936, 

This book is a worthy member of the stately succession of 
British Museum Coin Catalogues, and Mr. John Allan, Keeper 
of the Coins, is to be congratulated on the accomplishment of 
an exacting task. He has taken immense pains to present these 
difficult coins of ancient India in the most lucid manner ; 
each piece has its symbols and legends admirably reproduced, 
a laborious and costly process, and all concerned deserve 
high praise for these special types. The Plates are all that 
could be desired. 

An Introduction of 167 pages prefaces the catalogue proper ; 
this falls into two parts, the first devoted to the punch-marked 
class together with uninscribed cast copper coins, and the 
second to tribal money. There are nine Indexes or Appendixes ; 
Index iv figures 211 symbols found on punch-marked silver 
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money, and Index viihas 157 existing on tribal pieces. The 
Introduction incorporates a careful description of finds. To 
these may be added one recently made in a ruined monastery 
at Bairat (Virata), the details of which have kindly been sent 
me by R. B. Daya Ram Sahni, Director of Archaeology, 
Jaipur State. In the thickness of the east wall of the monastery 
was found a small earthen jar containing thirty-six well 
preserved silver coins, eight of the punch-marked type and 
twenty-eight of Indo-Greek kings from Heliokies to Hermaios. 
The punch-marked coins were wrapped in a piece of cotton 
cloth. The hoard is placed in the first century a.d. 

Professor Rapson in his important work, ''Notes on Indian 
Coins and Seals/’ J.R,A,S., 1900, remarked on the great 
historical importance of the purely native ancient and 
medieval coinages ; their evidence, joined to that of the stone 
and copper plate inscriptions, provides practically the only 
data furnished by India herself for the reconstruction of her 
history. The author noted that comparatively few of the very 
numerous series of Hindu coins had yet been systematically 
collected. Since the War, rapidly increasing attention has been 
paid to these coins by Indian scholars. The section on tribal 
coins shows what progress has been made during the present 
century. The interesting drachms figured on Plates xiv and 
xvi are extremely rare. The attribution of Plate xvi, 4, to 
Kulu is primarily due to A. V. Bergny {J.R.A.S,, 1900). Should 
not the weight be 57-5 grains ? Mr. Allan has placed the unique 
piece Plate xvi, 5, in the uncertain class (p. 281). The 
Yaudheya silver coin Plate xxxix, 21, remains a solitary 
specimen. On the other hand the silver pieces of Amoghabhuti 
(Plate xxii) are common ; the animal on the obverse side has 
the body and neck of a stag with the unbranched horns and 
long tail of an ox or buffalo. Yaudheya copper coins like 
Plate xl, 1 to 9, are abundant in Delhi. The name of the Maiirya 
king Dasaratha has been read by Mr. Jayaswal on Plate xxxiv, 
4, but is not certain ; we want more and better specimens of 
these scarce inscribed Taxila coins. Representative pieces of 
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the Malagas Have been acquired since the body of the catalogue 
was printed off (p. civ). Coin 39 on p. 219 should be Plate 
xxxiv, 5 ; piece Plate xxxiv, 3, is 123 on p. 229. There is some- 
thing definite above the elephant on the coin of Uttamadatta, 
Plate xxiv, 16, which appears more clearly on a piece belonging 
to Sir Richard Burn, possibly (as suggested by the owner) a 
date in an era unknown. Attention is drawn to Taxila coin 
169 on p. 236, the only gold piece in the book ; one or two more 
are known. 

The silver punch-marked coins weighing some 56 grains, or 
32 Tatis ^ are found abundantly all over India : they bear no 
legends, cannot be precisely dated, and as a rule are not assign- 
able to a particular locality, in other words they are universal. 
The term punch-marked seems to have been first used by 
James Prinsep a century ago (p. xix). Increasing attention has 
been given to the series since Sir Alexander Cunningham 
described this money in Coins of Ancient India, 1891. Dr. 
Spooner in 1905 first noticed the grouping arrangement of 
symbols. Fourteen years later Mr. Walsh published an 
elaborate description of two hoards found in the province of ? 
Bihar; he noticed that in general there were five symbols ? 
on the obverse side grouped methodically, and based his/ 
classification on this feature. 

The so-called '' bent bars ” are placed in the fourth or 
fifth century b.c., well anterior to the general body of punch- 
marked coins ; the author refers them to a Persian weight 
standard, and considers that they represent double, half, and 
quarter sigloi. With them Mr. Allan describes a small number 
of coins belonging to other early types. The great bulk of 
punch-marked coins are so much alike that the author sees in 
them no signs of evolution and infers that they vrere not being : 
struck over a long period. The problem of the correct interpre- 
tation of these pieces is one of the most difficult in the Indian 
series. '' The belief that the various stamps or punches upon 
them were struck at different times by different hands through 
which they passed has hitherto prevented their real nature 
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being recognized. It is true that the punches on them were 
applied separately and not by a single die, but they were 
stamped at the same time by the authority issuing them and 
not from time to time by private individuals. A close examina- 
tion shows that the types are really as distinct as those on any 
well-known series. They are far from being a primitive type of 
coin (p. xix).’’ The author has no doubt that these coins were 
a government currency ; only a central authority could have 
carried out such an apparently complicated but doubtless; if 
we had the clue, simple system of stamping the coins in regular 
series (p. Ixxii). That central authority can only have been the 
Mauryan administration, so the coins were put into circulation 
in the third and second centuries b.c. and continued in use 
for a century or two later ; they may be called the Mauryan 
type. This view is highly reasonable though it may not appeal 
to the advocates of immemorial antiquity. But coins were 
known before the Maurya period (p. Ixxi). Pieces of an 
archaic type are described in an excellent and comprehensive 
monograph on punch-marked coins contributed by Mr. Durga 
Prasad to J 1936 ; it is illustrated by thirty-two Plates 

drawn by the careful hand of the author. The series with four 
symbols on the obverse is not represented in the British 
Museum. Mr. Prasad’s Plates 4 and 5 illustrate Mr. Walsh’s 
coins; these are absent from the British Museum (p. xx). 
Mr. Prasad regards them as pre-Mauryan ; they are five- 
symbol pieces. It is interesting to compare the coins on 
Plates 9 to 21 with those in the British Museum ; the symbols 
are beautifully drawn and the provenance of each piece is 
carefully recorded. Mr. Prasad remarks on the resemblance 
of some of the symbols to the figures and the pictographs of 
the Mohenjodaro seals. The metrology may also date back to 
the Indus Age — see Mr. A. S. Hemmy’s ‘ ' The Weight Standards 
of Ancient Indian Coins,” JMA.S,, 1937. Mr. Allan remarks 
on such possibilities though he emphasizes the huge period 
to be bridged (p. Ixxiii). 

The collection of punch-marked coins in the British Museum 
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represents tlie accumulation of a century and a Half. THe 
pieces Have been gatHered in quite HapHazard fasHion and tHe 
significance of tHe types was not realized (p. xix) ; tHe author 
Has Had to deal witH tHe material as He found it. Mr. Allan 
observes tHat the original collectors were content with a few 
pieces wHicH they believed to be representative, and did not 
make the most of their opportunities. This remark applies 
to the reviewer ; if I Had my time over again I should not 
regard these coins as a drug in the market. What is now 
required is systematic collection of punch-marked coins and a 
careful record of finds. ‘‘ It is to be Hoped that the detailed 
examination of future finds on the lines laid down in this 
Catalogue will enable progress to be made in this field, and in 
time empower us to give a classification with a Historical 
significance (p. xix). 

A . 806 . R. B. Whitehead. 


THe thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

La Philosophie morale de Wang Yang-Ming. By Wang 
Tch’-Ang-Tche. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1936. Frs. 60. 
Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik, 
Astronomie ijnd Physik. Band IV. By Karl. 
Garbres. Berlin : J. Springer, 1936. Em. 19.80. 

The Origin of the Indo-European Races and Peoples. 
By V. Chockalingam Pillai. YoL i. Tinnavelly : 
V. Chockalingam, 1935. 

Arabica und Islamica. By U. Wayriffe. London : Luzac, 
1936. 

The Land of the Gurkhas. By W. Brook Northey. 

Cambridge : W. Heffer, 1936. 10^. 6d. 

Baghdad Sketches. By Freya Stark. London: John 
Murray, 1937. 12^. 6d, 

Mitteilungen der Ausland-Hochschule an der Univer- 
siTAT Berlin. Anton Palme. Berhn : Walter de 
Gruyter. 1936. 
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Better Villages. By F. L. Brayne. London : Hnnaplirey 
Milford, 1937. 3s. 

The Individual in East and West. By E. R. Hughes. 

London : Hnmplirey Milford, 1937. 7s. M. 

An Introduction to Indian Administration. By M. R. 

Palande. London: Humphrey Milford, 1937. 4s. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. By K. M. 
Panikkar. London : Oxford University Press, 1937. 
18s. 

The Songs of Tyagaraja. English Translation with 
Originals. By C. Narayana Rao. Madras : Sarada 
Press, 1937. 

Delhi : A Historical Sketch. By Percival Spear. 

London : Humphrey Milford, 1937. Es. 3. 

Historia Religiosa de Goa. Faso I. By A. B. de Braganca 
Pereira. Bastora, Portuguese India : Tipografia Rangel. 
Rs. 2i, 

Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala Mandir. Persian 
Sources of Indian History. By G. H. Khare. Poona : 
Aryabhushan Press, 1937. 

La Litterature Chinoise. By Basile Alexeiev. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1937. 

.Die Palastina-Litteratur. Ed. by Peter Thomsen. 

Leipzig : J. 0. Hinrichs Verlag, 1938. 

Waqiat-i-Azpari. Translated from the Persian. By 
M. H. M. SiDDiQi. Madras : For University by Modi 
Paven Printing Works, Bangalore, 1937. 

Source Book for African Anthropology. Parts 1 and 2. 
Field Museum of Natural History : Anthropological 
Series, Vol. XXVI. By W. D. Hambly. Chicago : 
Field Museum of Natural History, 1937. 

A Guide to Fatehpur Sikri, By Muhammad Ashraf 
Plus AIN. Delhi : Archaeological Survey, 1937. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


Hermann JaeoW 

Witli. tlie passing of Hermann Jacobi on 19tb October, 
1937, in Hs eigbty-eigbtb year, tbe Society lost one of its 
oldest and most respected Honorary Members, and Orientalism 
one of its finest scholars. Born in 1860, he proceeded to the 
University of Berlin in 1868 with the intention of studying 
mathematics, a bent for which was evinced subsequently in 
his predilection for astronomical and chronological problems, 
but he soon turned to Sanskrit and comparative philology. 
After taking his doctorate at Bonn in 1872, he studied in 
London for a time and travelled in India, before beginning to 
teach in Bonn in 1876. The following year he went to Mlinster 
as Professor, and in 1886 was appointed to Kiel. Finally in 
1889 he was recalled to Bonn as Professor and spent the rest 
of his life there. This bare outline covers a life of intense 
scholarly activity in many domains of Sanskrit learning, which 
it is only possible to indicate briefly here. 

It was a characteristic of Jacobi that iiearly all his work 
was in the nature of pioneering, in which he opened out new 
paths for his successors to tread, and nowhere is this trend 
more apparent than in the subject which engaged his attention 
at all stages of life, that of Jainism. Amongst his earhest 
publications in this line was the edition of the Aydmnga Sutta 
for the Pali Text Society, which was followed by other editions 
and translations from the canon, while he facilitated the study 
of Jaina Prakrit by the publication of what is still the best 
textbook on the subject, the well-known AusgewaMte Brzdh- 
lungen. Next he turned to the philosophical side of this rehgion, 
and by his translation of Umasvamin's TattmrtMdfiigama- 
sutm laid the foundation of all subsequent work on the subject. 
From this he went on to tackle the later literature in 
Apabhrarnsa and with his edition of the SamardiccakaM 
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and otter work led tte way in a development wHch has been 
of outstanding importance in recent years for Indian linguistics. 
Among other subjects with which he dealt in earlier days should 
be mentioned the two great epics, his books on which have a 
permanent value, and in middle life he did much valuable 
work on Indian theories of poetics, a line of study in which he 
has had too few successors among European scholars. In later 
life he gave most time perhaps to investigations into the early 
history of the orthodox philosophical systems, attempting 
more especially to determine the relative dating of the various 
sutras and to elucidate their original meaning. Of the numerous 
books and papers in which his results in this sphere of learning 
were embodied specific mention should be made of what was 
almost his last publication, the paper tJber das urspriingliche 
Yogasystem ” in SBPAW,, 1929, which to the writer of this 
notice ranks among the finest pieces of research ever carried 
out in the domain of Sanskrit literature. 

All Jacobi’s work, of which only a portion has been alluded 
to above, was marked by a thoroughness of scholarship and an 
accuracy, which would have been remarkable in any age ; 
he had in particular a singular capacity for wresting the last 
ounce of significance from a text, while command of detail was 
never allowed to obscure the wider implications of a subject. 
Whether the views he put forward were acceptable to others 
or not (and not even the finest scholar can hope always to carry 
conviction), they were fully thought out with the evidence 
stated judicially and carefully, and therefore exact earnest 
consideration at the hands of later workers in the same fields. 
Of the man himself I am, to my regret, unable to speak, but 
his work ensures him a high place in the roll of honour of 
Sanskrit scholars. E. H. Johnston. 

We deeply regret to learn of the recent death of 
H.H. Maharajdhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh, G.G.S.I., 
G.C.LE., G.B.E., of Patiala, who had been a member of 
this Society for twenty-seven years. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Attention is drawn to Rule 97, concerning tlie borrowing 
of books from tbe Library for the purposes other than review : 

In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
six months/' Members desiring the use of books for a longer 
period must return them to the Librarian for examination 
at the expiration of that time with a suitable request. Should 
the book not be required it will be returned to the holder. 


The quarterly numbers of the Journal are forwarded to 
subscribers about 11th January, April, July, and October 
respectively. Should a volume not be received within a 
reasonable time after the prescribed date, notification should 
be sent to the Secretary as early as possible, but, at any rate, 
by the end of the quarter concerned. Should such notice 
not be received by the Secretary within six months of the 
first day of the quarter for which the volume has been issued, 
the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume cannot be 
replaced free of charge. 


In accordance with Rule 93, the Library will be closed for 
cleaning and repairs throughout the month of August. 


On account of the summer holidays it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September. 


Authors of articles in the Journal who desire more than 
the twenty off-prints which are supplied gratis, are requested 
to apply to the Secretary before publication. The cost of 
the extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 
article and the number of plates. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Forthcoming Events 

Archasological Expedition 
The following Archaeological Expedition is reported to be 
undertaking work during the current season : — 

British Museum 

Iraq.— Tal Brak, 35 miles south of Nisibin. M. E. L. 
Mallowan. Collaborafor : British School of Archaeology in 
Iraq. 


XX® CoNGRES International des Orientalistes 
The 20th International Congress of Orientalists will take 
place in Brussels from 5th to 10th September, 1938. 


We congratulate our Director, Emeritus Professor D. S. 
Margoliouth, upon the dinner held in his honour in the Hall 
of New CoUege, Oxford, of which he was a Fellow for fifty- 
seven years, in recognition of the distinguished services 
rendered by him as Laudian Professor of Arabic at that 
university. 

Congratulations are also due to Sir E. Denison Boss, 
who has been selected to deliver the Lowell Lectures at 
Boston, U.S.A. 


A bequest has just been made, to the Society’s Library, 
of the Eckenstein Collection of the ivorks of Sir Eichard 
Burton, who was a member for many years, and whose 
memory is constantly honoured by the Society’s Burton 
Memorial Lecture and Medal. The Collection was formed 
by the late Oscar Eckenstein, and was presented by his 
friend, Mr, Lewis C. Loyd. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

J ournal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society: 
Vol. Ixviii, 1937. 

Sowerby, A. de 0. Animals in Cbinese Art (Presidential 
Address). 

Gibson, H. E. Music and Musical Instruments of Shang. 

The Antiquaries Journal. VoL xviii, No. 1, January, 1938. 
Woolley, L. Excavations at Tal Atcbana, 1937. 

Archseologia or Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to Antiquity, 

Vol. Ixxxvi (2nd Series, Vol xxxvi), 1937. 

Lamb, W. Excavations at Kusura near Afyon Karabisar. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies (University of London), 
Vol. ix, Part 2, 1938. 

Simon, W. Tie Eeconstruction of Arcbaic Cbinese. 

Bailey, H.W. Indo-Turcica. 

Zaebner, R. C. Zurvanica, i. 

Taqizadeb, S. H. Tie Word sun6 in the Vendidad. 

Barnett, L. D. Satavabana and Satakarni. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Tatbagata. 

Arberry, A. J. Kharg^ushi's Manual of Sufism. 

The Geograjphical Journal. Vol. xci, January, 1938. 
Lattimore, 0. Tbe Geograpbical Factor in Mongol History. 

Iraq. Vol. iv, Part 2, Autumn, 1937. 

Mallowan, M. E. L. Tbe Excavations at Tall Cbagar Bazar 
and an Arcbseological Survey of tbe Habur Region, Second 
Campaign, 1936. 

Gadd, C. J, Tablets from Cbagar Bazar, 1936. 

Thompson, R. C, A New Record of an Assyrian Earthquake. 

Orientalia. Vol. vii, Nova Series, Ease. 1/2, 1938. 
Ginsberg, H. L. Ba'l and "Anat. 

Gordon, C. Tbe Dialect of the Nuzu Tablets. 

Blackman, A. M. Tbe Use of tbe Egyptian Word bt House ” 
in tbe Sense of Stanza ’I 
— — ■ A Note on “ Lebensmiider ”, 86-8. 
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Indian CuUufe. YoI iv, No. 3, January, 1938. 

Stein, 0. India Between the Cultures. 

Sharma, S. K. Jahangir’s Eeligious Policy. 

Bose, S. K. Studies in Gupta Paleography. 

Przyluski, J. The Eajavam^a, 

Epigmphia Indo'Mosleniica. 

EMI.1.34 A/200 (Supplement), 1933-4. 

Nazim, M. Inscriptions from the Bombay Presidency. 

Sudan Notes and Records, Vol. xs, Part ii, 1937. 

Arkell, A. J. Eock Pictures in Northern Darfur. 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature, 
Vol. Iv, No. 1, January, 1938. 

Taylor, W. E. Nestorian Crosses in China. 

Abbott, N. Ma gh rib! Koran Manuscripts of the Seventeenth 
to the Eighteenth Centuries. 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic St udies, 

Vol. 2, Nos. 3 and 4, December, 1937. 

Hu Shih. A Criticism of some Eecent Methods used in Dating 
Lao Tzii. 

Wiener Zeitsclirift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 

Band xlv, 1 . und 2. Heft, 1938. 

Thausing, G. Betrachtungen liber das agyptische Marchen. 
Purlani, G. Le Peste dei Yezidi. 

Geiger, B. Der Planet Venus im Awesta ? 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali. 

Vol. xvii, Fasc. ii-iii, 1937-xvi. 

Vajda, G. Les zindiqs en pays d’Tslam au debut de la periode 
abbaside. 

Arberry, A. J. Farabi’s Canons of Poetry. 

Farina, G, Noterelle egizie agli inni greci di Isidore scoperti nel 
Fayyum. 

Arcliiv Orientdlm, Vol. ix, No. 3, December, 1937. 

Hill, D. K. The Eediscovered Seal of Tarqumuwa, King of Mera . 
Davids, C. A. F. E. Tamed, freed : An Oriental Pact. 

Furlani, G. Sur le stoicisme de Baxdesane d’^fidesse. 

Bxoznf, B, Inscriptions hittites ”-hi4roglyphiques de Nigdeh, 
Andaval, Ekrek et Asardjik. 
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Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenhmde. 

Beel Ixxviii, Aflevering 1, 1938. 

Kempers, A. J. Bernet. De Hollandsciie GrafmonEmenten te 
Surat. 

0 Oriente Portugues. No. 18, 1937. 

Telles, R. M. Fortaiezas de Goa e as suas Legendas. 

Pissurlencar, P. TJm Passo do Cronista Barros Eliicidado a 
Luz Duma Inscri 9 ao Sanscrita. 

Djdwa. 16de Jaargang No. 4, 5, en 6. December, 1936. 

Holt, C. De cultuurbistorisciie beteekenis van de Javaanscbe 
danskunst. 

Stutterbeim, W. F. Enkele oudkeden van Java en elders. 

Voorloopig bericbt omtrent enkele vondsten op den 

Penanggoengan in 1935. 

Heekeren, H. R. van. Prebistoriscb grottenonderzoek in Besoeki. 
B. De Goea Sodong bij Poeger. 

The London Illustrated Neivs. 

Vol. 192, No. 5152, 15tli January, 1938. 

Mallowan, M. E. L. Sumerian Contacts in Syria Some 4000 Years 
Ago. 

Vol. 192, No. 5153, 22nd January, 1938. 

Yetts, W. P. A Problem of Chinese Archaeology Elucidated : 
New Light on the Kuei, 

Vol. 192, No. 5155, 5th February, 1938. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf, C. von. The Last Head-Hunting Feast of 
the Konyak Nagas of Assam. 

Townsend, C. A Negro Slave in Neolithic Egypt ? The Fayoum 
Skull 

Vol. 192, No. 5156, 12th February, 1938. 

Emery, W. B. The Tomb of the First Pharaoh ? A Great 
Discovery, 

A Tomb intact for 5000 Years : Another Remarkable Find 

in Egypt. 

Vol. 192, No. 5159, 5th March, 1938. 

Pendlebury, J. D. S. Minoan Art in a Provincial Form. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Remainder of Accessions, January, 1938 

Pondiclierry : Govt. Besume des actes de Ffitat Civil de 
Pondioliery de 1761 a 1784 inclus. Tom. 3, publ. par H, de 
Closets d’Errey. 10-| X 7-|. Pondichery and Paris, 1937. 

From the Societe de VHistoire de VInde Frangaise. 
Qur’an. Tlie wisdom of tlie Qur’an set fortli in selected verses 
conveying tlie moral, religious, and social pbilosopliy of 
Islam. Preceded by an intro, expounding the teachings of the 
Qur’an, by Mahmud Muhtar-Katircioglu. The English tr. 
by John Naish. 9| x 6. ^London, 1937. 

From the Oxford University Press, 
Keischauer, E. K., Early Japanese history, c. 40 b.c.-a.d. 1167. 
2 vols. 9| X 6|-. Princeton, 1937. 

From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 
Sabara-Svami. Shabara-Bhasya. Tr. . . . by Ganganatha Jha. 
Vol. 3, Adhyasas 9-12. (Gaekwad’s Or. Ser., no. 73.) 10 X 6|. 
Baroda, 1936. From the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

San Nicolo, M., and Ungnad, A., Neubabylonische Eechts- und 
Verwaltungsurkunden . . . Beiheft zu Bd. 1 : Glossar. 
9x6. Leipzig, 1937. From Messrs. J. 0. Hinrichs. 

Schacht, J., and Meyerhof, M., The medico-philosophical con- 
troversy between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Bidwan of 
Cairo (Egyptian XJniv., Faculty of Arts, Pubi. no. 13.) 
Texts in Arabic and English. 10 X 7. Cairo, 1937. 

From the Egyptian University. 
Schmidt, E. F., Excavations at Tepe Hissar, Damghan . . . With 
an additional chapter on the Sasanian building at Tepe 
Hissar, by Fiske Kimball. (Publications of the Iranian 
section of the Pennsylvania Univ. Museum.) 12| x 9|. 
Philadelphia, 1937. From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Schnitger, F. M., The archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra . . . (Inter- 
nationales Archiv fur Ethnographic, Suppl. zvl Bd. 35.) 
13 X 10. Leiden, 1937. From the Author. 

Shahani, M. J., A handbook of Sindhi idioms, with English 
renderings and equivalents. 7J X 5. Karachi, [1937]. 

From the Compiler. 

Soden, W. F. von, Her Aufstieg des Assyrerreichs ais geschicht- 
liches Problem, (Der Alte Orient, Bd. 37, Heft 1/2.) 9x6. 
Leipzig, 1937. ’ BoughU 
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SootliiU, W. E., and Hodous, L., A dictionary of Chinese Buddliist 
terms, with Sanskrit and English equivalents and a Sanskrit- 
Pali index. 11 J X 9|. London^ 1937. 

From Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench, Truhner. 

Stark, F., Baghdad sketches. 9 X 6. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. John Murray,. 

Suvarnaprabhasa. Suvarnabhasottasutra. Das Goldglanz- 
Sutra : ein Sanskrittext . . . mit Hilfe der tibetischen und 
chinesischen Ubertragungen, heraiisg. von Johannes Kobe!. 
lOJ X 8|. Leipzig, 1937. From Messrs. Harrassowitz. 

Tahir, Baba, Poems of a Persian Sufi, being the quatrains of 
Baba Tahir rendered into English verse by Arthur J. 
Arberry. 7 x 5|. Cambridge, 1937. 

From Messrs. W, Eeffer, 

Toldoth Jeshu. According to the Hebrews. A new translation of 
the Jewish life of Jesus . . . with an inquiry into the nature of 
its sources and special relationship to the lost gospel 
according to the Hebrews. By Hugh J. Schonfield. 9x6. 
London, 1937. From Messrs. Duclcworth. 

Tyaga-Baja Svami. The songs of Tyagaraja : English tr. with 
[Telugu] originals. By C. Narayana Bao. (The Heritage of 
Andhra.) 7| X 5. {Madras), [1937]. From the Author. 

VMsanen, A. 0., Wogulische und Ostjakische Melodien, 
phonographisch aufgenommen von Artturi Kannisto und 
K. F. Karjalainem. (Mem. Soc. Finno-Ougr. 73.) 10 X 6J. 
Helsinki, 1937. From the Societe Finno-Ougrienne, 

Wajnberg, I., Researches in Tigrina quadriliterals of phonetic 
origin (Polska Akad. Umiejetnosci, Mem. de la Comm. Or,, 
no, 28). 10 X 6|-. Krakow, Exchange. 

Wales, H. G. Quaritch, Towards Angkor . . . 9x6. London, 
1937. From Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap. 

Waley, Arthur, The book of songs. Translated from the Chinese, 
ilwd, Supplement with textual notes. 2 vols. 9x6. London, 
1937. From Messrs. AUen and Unwin. 

Ware, J, R., Addenda and corrigenda to vocabularies to the 
elementary Chinese texts. 10 x8. [Cambridge, U.S.A., 
1937.] From the Harvard-Y enching Institute. 

Wayrifie, U., Arabica and Islamica. 10 X 6|. London, 1936. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Ya^kubi, Ibn Wadih [Kitab al Buldan], Les Pays, tr. par G. Wiet. 
(Inst. Fr. d’Arch. Or., Textes et traductions d’auteurs or., 
tom. 1.) 10 X 7. Le Caire, 1937. Exchange. 

Yale University: Nies Babylonian Collection. Babylonian in- 
scriptions in the Collection of James B. Nies . . . Vol. 5, 
Temple documents of the Third Dynasty of Ur from Umma, 
by Geo. Gottlob Hackman. 12 X 9. New Hamn, 1937. 

From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 
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Yogmdra-deva. Yogindudeva’s Paramatmapraka^a . . 
with Bralimadeva’s Sanskrit commentary and Danlatarma’s 
Hindi tr. . . . and also Yogasara, critically ed. witk tlie 
Sanskrit Chaya and witk tke Hindi tr. of Pandit Jagadisk- 
chandra Sliastri, by A. H. XJpadbye. 10 X 7. Bombay. 1937. 

From Manilal Remslianhar Jagajwan Jhaveri. 

Youngbnsbandj Sir E., Tbe heart of a Continent . . . [Revised 
with additional material] 9 X 6. London, (1937). 

From Messrs. Murray. 

Accessions, April, 1938 

Alexander the Great. De Maleiscbe Alexandeiroman . . . door 
P. J. van Leeiiwen. (Thesis for D.Litt., Utrecht.) 10 x 6|-. 
Jfeppel 1937. From the Author. 

^Ali ibn 'Aziz Ullah. Bnrhan-i Maathir. 11| x 9. Delhi, 1936. 
From Syed Sashimi, Hon. Sec., Persian MSS. Society, 

Hyderabad. 

Ayscongh, P., Chinese women, yesterday and to-day. 8~|- x 6. 

(1938). From the Author. 

Baha al-Din Muhammad ibn Mu’aiyad. Al-Tawassul ila al- 
tarassul. [Models of State diplomas and private corre- 
spondence.] Ed. by Ahmad Bahmanyar. Persian. 10 x 7. 
Memw,1315 (1937), * 

From the Ministhre de V Instruction Publique de I Iran. 

Baschmakoff, A., Cinquante siecles d^evolntion ethnique autour 
de la Mer Noire. (Etudes d’Ethnographie, de Sociologie et 
d’Ethnologie, tom. 1.) 10 X 7- Paris, 1937. 

From Messrs Paul Geuthner. 

Beach, D. M., The phonetics of the Hottentot language. 10| x 8. 
Cambridge, (1938). 

From the Research Grant Board, Union of South Africa. 

Birge, ‘J. K., The Bektashi Order of dervishes. 10 X 6|. London, 
1937. ' From Messrs. Luzac. 

Bouda, K., Beitrage zur kaukasischen und sibirischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft. (A. K. M., Bd. 22, Heft 4.) x 6|. Leipzig, 
1937. Exchange. 

British Museum. Subject index of the modern works added to 
the Library . . . 1931-1935. 2 vols. London, 1937. 

From the Trustees. 

Bruhl, 0., and Levi, S., Indian temples, 136 photographs chosen 
and annotated by 0. B., with a preface by S. L. 10|-x 8J. 
London, 1937, From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Bruyere, B., Rapport sur les fouilles de Heir el Medineh, 1933- 
1934. 2e pt. La necropole de FEst. (Eouilles de ITnst. Er. du 
Caire, tom. 15.) 13J X 10 J, Le Caire, 1937. Exchange. 
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Buranjis. Jayantia Buranji, or a ciironicle of Jayantia, witii 
chapters or the political relations of Assam with Cachar, 
Khyrim and Bhutan . . . Collated from old Assamese 
chronicles. Ed. by ... S. K. Bhuyan. (Govt, of Assam., 
Dept, of Hist, and Antiq. Studies, no. 10.) Assamese with 
English introd. and synofsis. 8|- X 6. {Gauhati), 1937. 

From the Government of Assam. 

Calcutta. Indian Museum. A guide to the sculptures in the 
Indian Museum. Pt. 2, The Graeco-Buddhist school of ^ 
Gandhara. By N. C. Majumdar. (Arch. Survey of India.) 

^ 9x6. Delhi, 1937. From the Government of India. 

Cerny, J., Catalogue des ostraca hieratiqiies non litteraires de 
Deir el Medineh, nos. 190 a 241. (Documents de Fouilles, 

Inst. Er. d’Arch. Or., tom. 5.) 13| X 10'|. Le Caire, 1937. 

Exchange. 

Ceylon. Historical MSS. Commission. Bulletin, no. 3, Tamil 
documents in the Government archives, selected and tr. 
by Mudaliyar C. Easanayagam. 10|- x 7|. Colombo, 1937. 

From the Government of Ceylon. 

Chew, S. 0., The Crescent and the Eose. Islam and England 
during the Renaissance. 10 X 6|-. Neiv York, 1937. 

From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Cohen, E. Solis-, Hanukkah; the feast of lights. 9x 6|. Phila- 
delphia, 1937. 

From the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

Combaz, G., L’evolution du stupa en Asie. Les symbolismes 
du stupa. (Extrait des Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 
voL 4.) 10-| X 7. Bruges, 1937. From the Author. 

Dass, S., Self-expression and the Indian social problem. 

7| X 5|-. Lahore, 1937. From the Author. 

Delaporte, L., and others. Atlas historique. I, L’antiquitA 
9 X 7. Paris, (1937). 

From Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

D’Oyly, Sir John, Letters to Ceylon, 1814-1824, being corre- 
spondence addressed to Sir John DlOyly, ed. by P. E. 
Pieris. 9x6. Cambridge, (1938). From Messrs. Heffer. 

English Eecords of Maratha History. Poona Eesidency corre- 
spondence. Vol. 3, The Allies’ war with Tipu Sultan, 1790- 
1793, ed. by H. B. Eay. Vol. 4, Maratha-Mzam relations, 
1792-1795, ed. by V. G. Dighe. 10 X 6|. Bombay, 1937. 

From tJm High Commissioner for India. 

E.B.E., Tod, 1934 a 1936 (Eouilles de I’lnst. Er. du Caire, tom. 17). 

13 J X 10 1. Le Caire, 1937. Exchange. 

Eatehpur Sikri. A guide to Eatehpur Sikri by M. Muhammad 
Ashraf Husain. Ed. by H. L. Srivastava. 8-| X 6. Delhi, 

1937. From the Government of India. 
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Gaebel4 Y. R., Une parisienne rex Indes an 17® siMe, Mme 
Fran 9 ois Martin . . . lOj X 7|. FonMcMry et Paris, 1937. 

From the Societe de VHistoire de VInde Fmngaise. 

Hackin, J,, and others. Studies in. CMnese art and some Indian 
influences. Lectures delivered in connection with, the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Chinese Art at the Royal Academy 
of Arts, by J. H., 0. Siren, L. Warner, and P. Pelliot . , . 
llj X 9. London, From the India Boeiety. 

Hambly, W. D., Source book for African Anthropology, pts. 1 
and 2. (Field Museum of Natural Hist., Anthropological 
Ser., vol. 26.) 10x 7. Chicago, 1937. Exchange, 

Hamburg. State and University Library. Arabische Papyri 
aus der Hamburger Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek, von 
A. Dietrich. (A. K. M., Bd. 22, Heft 3.) 9|- x 6|. Leipzig, 
1937. Exchange. 

Handy, W. 0., L'art des lies Marquises^. . . 11 X 9. Paris, 1938. 

From Les lEditions F Art et d'Histoire. 

Haribhadra Siiri. Samaraicca-kaha, first two chapters ... Ed. 
with introd., notes, and Sanskrit tippani by M. C. Modi. 
(2nd ed.). 7| X 5. (AJmedabad), 1935. From the Editor. 

■ — — Samaraicca-kaha of H, S. The sixth chapter. Ed. with text, 
Sanskrit tippani, notes, tr., and vocabulary by M. C. Modi. 
(Prakrit Granth-mala, no. 7.) X 5. (Ahmedahad, 1936.) 

From the Editor. 

Hobogirin. Dictionnaire encyclopddique du Bouddhisme d’apres 
les sources chinoises et japonaises . . . fasc. 3, Bussokuseki — 
Chi. 11 X 8. Pam, 1937. 

From Messrs. Adrien^Maisonneuve. 

Htin Aung, Maung. Burmese drama. A study, with translations, 
of Burmese plays. 9 X 6 . London, . 

From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Hughes, E. E., China, body and soul. Contributions by . . . 
[various authors] ed. by E. E. H. 8 X 5. London, (1938.) 

From Messrs. Secher and Warburg. 

India. Census. Census of Mayurbhanj State, 1931. Report and 
tables. 2 vols. 13^ X 9. Calcutta, 1937. 

From the Dewan. 

India. Inscriptions. Annual report on South-Indian epigraphy 
for the year ending 31st March, 1934. 13| X 8|. Madras, 
1937. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Iqbal Husain. The early Persian poets of India, a.h. 421-670. 
7| X 5. Patna, 1937. From the Author. 

Joseph ben Gorion. Des Josef ben Gorion, Josippon, Geschichte 
der Juden . . . herausg. von Murad Kamil. 10 X 7. New 
York, [1938]. From Messrs. J . J. Augustin. 
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CHAPTER III 

On the Different Types of Knowledge and its 
Divisions 

Know that Knowledge can be divided into two types, 
one religious knowledge and the other intellectual 

and most of the branches of religions knowledge are 
intellectual in the opinion of him who knows them, and most of 
the branches of intellectual knowledge belong to the religious 
code, in the opinion of him who understands them. “ And 
he, to whom God does not commit light, has no light.’' ^ 

1. The first type of Knowledge, which is religious know- 
ledge, is divided into two classes, ((3^) one of them con- 
cerned with fundamental principles (J^VI), and it is 
the knowledge of the Unity, and this knowledge is con- 
cerned with the Essence of God Most High and His eternal 
attributes and His creative attributes and His essential 
attributes, which are set forth in the Divine Names, 
as mentioned. It is concerned also with the states of the 
Prophets and the Imams after them and the Companions. 
It deals, further, with the states of death and hfe and with the 
states of the Eesurrection and the Summons and the Assembly 
^ Sura xxiv, 40. 
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and the Judgment and the Vision of God Most High. Those 
who concern themselves with this type of knowledge have 
recourse first to the verses of the Qur’an, which is the Word 
of God Most High, then to the traditions of the Apostle (may 
God bless him), then to intellectual proofs and analogy ; and 
they took the premises of argumentation, syllogistic and 
eristic, and what belongs to them both, from the philosophers, 
and they placed most terms in other than their (right) place. 
In their expressions, they use such phrases as substance and 
accident and direction and consideration and demonstration 
and argument, and the meaning of each of these terms differs 
with each group, so that by ‘‘substance” the philosophers 
mean one thing and the Sufis mean another, and the 
scholastics something else, and so on. But it is not the purpose 
of this treatise to verify the meaning of the terms according to 
the opirdons of each group and we will not enter upon it. 

Now these people are specialists in the discussion of 
fundamental principles and the knowledge of the Unity, and 
their title is the Mutakallimun^ for the name of Icalam has 
become known in connection with the knowledge of the 
Unity. Included also in the knowledge of fundamental 
principles is interpretation, for the Qur’an is one of the greatest 
of things, and the most eloquent and most precious. It contains 
many obscure and difficult passages, which not every mind can 
comprehend, only that one to whom God has granted under- 
standing of His Word. The Prophet (God bless him) has said : 
“ There is not a verse of the Qur’an but has a literal sense and 
an allegorical sense, and its allegorical sense includes another 
allegorical meaning up to seven allegorical meanings,” and in 
one account, “ up to nine.” The Prophet said also : “ Every 
word of the Qur’an has a moral sense and every moral sense 
has also a mystical sense.” ^ Now in the Qur’an God has given 
information about all types of knowledge, both what is 
manifest of existent things and what is hidden, what is small 

^ Cf. Kitab al-ArbaHuy p. 48, and L. Massignon, La Passion Pal-Halldj, 
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among tliem and what is great and what is perceptible and 
what is intelligible among them. There is an allusion to this 
in the Word of God, where it is stated : '' There is neither a 
green thing nor a dry, but it is (set forth) in a clear book.” ^ 
And God said also : '' Let them meditate on His verses and 
let men of understanding remember.” ^ 

Since the subject-matter of the Qur’an is the greatest of 
subjects, what commentator has done justice to it ? Or what 
theologian has fulfilled his responsibility to it ? Each one of 
the commentators enters upon the explanation of it in 
accordance with his ability, and embarks upon the exposition 
of it according to the capacity of his mind, and in accordance 
with the amount of his knowledge. For all of them said — 
and they spoke truly — that knowledge of the Qur’an gives an 
indication of the knowledge of fundamental principles and 
what is derived from them, and religious and intellectual 
knowledge. Now the commentator ought to consider the 
Qur’an from the point of view of the language and from 
the point of view of metaphor and from the point of view of the 
composition of the vocables : also from the point of view of 
the particulars of the grammar and of the usage of the Arabs 
and of the subject-matter of the philosophers and of the 
doctrine of the Sufis, so that his interpretation comes near to 
the truth of things. But if he confines himself to one point of 
view and is content in his exposition with one science, he has 
not fulfilled his duty of explaining it fully : and he finds himself 
opposed by the evidence of faith and the establishment of 
the proof. 

Included also in the knowledge of fundamentals is the know- 
ledge of the traditions, for the Prophet (God bless him) was 
the most eloquent of Arabs and foreigners, and was a teacher 
to whom revelation was made by God Most High, and his 
intelligence encompassed all things, high and low, and beneath 
every one of his words, yea, every utterance of his, are to be 
found seas of mysteries and treasuries of hints, therefore the 
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knowledge of Ms traditions and the understanding of his 
sayings is a great matter and an important thing, hfo one is 
able to have a thorough knowledge of the Prophet’s teaching, 
except by training himself to imitation of the Lawgiver, and 
removing distortion from Ms heart through the straightening 
ejffect of the law of the Prophet (God bless him). 

So he who wishes to discuss the interpretation of the 
Qur’an and the elucidation of the Traditions and to discuss 
rightly, must first gain a knowledge of the language, and secure 
a thorough mastery of the science of grammar and be well- 
grounded in the inflection and declension of Arabic, and be 
versed in the different conjugations. For knowledge of the 
language is a ladder and a staircase to all the sciences, and 
for him who does not Imow the language there is no way to 
the study of the sciences, for he who wishes to ascend to a roof 
must first set up a staircase, then after that he can ascend. 
Now knowledge of the language is an important means and 
a great staircase, and he who seeks for knowledge cannot 
dispense with a good command of the language, for know- 
ledge of the language is the most fundamental thing. Know- 
ledge of the language begins with the understanding of the 
particles, wMch are represented by the separate words, and 
after that comes understanding of the verbs, such as the 
triliteral and the quadriliteral and others. It is also incumbent 
upon the philologist that he should investigate the poetry of 
the Arabs and the w^orthiest of it and the most perfect is the 
poetry of the Jahiliyya, for it provides a means of discipline for 
the mind, and refreshment for the soul. Then, after the study 
of that poetry and the particles and the names, it is necessary 
to acquire a knowledge of grammar, for in the knowledge of 
the language it takes the place of the lever balance for gold 
and silver, and logic for the science of philosophy, and prosody 
for poetry, and the yardstick for clothes, and the measure for 
grain, for in anything which is not weighed in a balance excess 
and deficiency is not clear. Now the knowledge of the language 
is a means to a knowledge of interpretation and of the 
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traditions, and tlie knowledge of the Qur'an and tke traditions 
is a guide to tke knowledge of the Unity, and the knowledge 
of the Unity is that by which alone the souls of God's servants 
find salvation, and there is no deliverance from the fear of 
the Resurrection except thereby. This, then, is an analysis 
of the knowledge of fundamental principles. 

(b) The second class of religious knowledge is the knowledge 
of what is derived (i.e. from these principles), because know- 
ledge is either theoretical or practical and the knowledge of 
fundamental principles is theoretic and the knowledge of their 
consequences is practical, and this practical knowledge includes 
three obligations : — 

(i) The first is what is due to God, and it consists of the 
essentials of religious devotion, such as purification, prayer, 
almsgiving, the pilgrimage, the Holy War, and devotional 
readings ; also the observance of feast days and the Friday 
prayers, and what is additional to these in the way of works 
of supererogation and obligatory duties. 

(ii) The second is what is due to one's fellow-servants, and 
it includes all kinds of customary usages and takes two 
directions : 

(a) One of them includes transactions, such as buying and 
selling, and partnership and compensatory gifts, and the 
lending of money and borrowing it, and retaliation and all 
kinds of blood-wit. 

(b) The second of them is contractual obligation, such as 
marriage and divorce and manumission and servitude and 
the law of inheritance and what is involved in these. 

The term “ jurisprudence " applies to these two obligations : 
and jurisprudence is a noble science, profitable, universal in 
application, necessary ; men cannot do without it because 
of the universal necessity for it. 

(iii) The third obligation is what is due to the self, and it is 
the knowledge of moral qualities. Now moral qualities are 
either blameworthy and ought to be rejected and abandoned, 
or they are praiseworthy and ought to be acquired, and the 
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self slioiild be adorned with them : and what is blameworthy 
among qualities and what is praiseworthy of them is made 
plain in the Word of God Most High and in the traditions 
of the Prophet (God bless him). He who assumed a single one 
of them entered Paradise. 

2. As for the second type of knowledge, which is intellectual 
knowledge, it is a knowledge which is difficult, intricate, 
including what is wrong and what is right, and it is divided 
into three classes. 

(i) The first class, which is the beginning, comprises the 
science of mathematics and logic. As for mathematics, it 
includes arithmetic and is concerned with numbers and 
geometry, which is the science of dimensions and figures, and 
astronomy, by which I mean the science of the heavenly 
bodies and the stars and the regions of the earth, and what is 
connected therewith. From it is derived the science of 
astrology and the determination of the times of births and 
horoscopes. From mathematics is derived also the art of 
music, which is concerned with the relation of chords. 

As for logic, it is concerned with definition and description 
in regard to things which are apprehended by the imagination, 
and it investigates things from the point of view of analogy 
and proof, in respect of the exact sciences. For logic follows 
this method, beginning with the simple terms, then proceeding 
to the compound terms, then to propositions, then to the 
syllogism, then to the moods of the syllogism, then to the 
search for the proof, which is the end of logic, 

(ii) The second class, which is in the middle, is natural 
science, and the natural scientist is concerned with the 
universe and the component parts of the world, and sub' 
stances, and accidents and with motion and rest, and the states 
of the heavens, and action and reaction. This science gives rise 
to the investigation of the states of the different classes of 
existent things, and the types of selves, and the humours, 
and the number of the senses and the way in which they 
perceive sensible things. Then it leads to the consideration of 
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tlie science o£ medicine, -which is the science of bodies, and 
infirmities and medicines and remedies, and what belongs to 
them. Among its branches, also, is the science of meteorology 
and the science of mineralogy, and the recognition of the 
properties of things, and it extends to the science of alchemy, 
which is the treatment of ores that are ailing (i.e. base metals) 
in the interior of mines, 

(iii) The third class, which is the highest, is the investigation 
of existence, then its division into the self-existent (necessary) 
and the contingent, then the consideration of the Creator 
and His Essence and all His attributes and His activities, and 
His command and His ordinance and His decree, and His 
appointment of the manifestation of existent things. In 
addition to that it includes the consideration of the celestial 
beings and simple substances and the incorporeal intelligences 
and the perfected souls. Then comes consideration of the 
states of the angels and the demons, and this extends to the 

knowledge of prophecy and the matter of miracles 

and the conditions of thaumaturgic gifts (OUl jT) and 
the consideration of the souls in bliss, and the state of sleep 
and being awake, and the stations of dreaming. From it is 
derived the science of talismans and enchantments ^ and what 
belongs to them. Now these sciences have divisions and 
accidents and degrees : for a clear explanation it would be 
necessary to give extensive proofs, but brevity is more fitting. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Knowledge of the Sufis 
Know that intellectual knowledge is simple in itself, but 
it gives rise to a composite knowledge, which includes all the 
states of the two simple types of knowledge, and that com- 
posite knowledge is the knowledge of the Sufis and the Way 
to attainment of their mystic states. For they have a special 
science of a plain Way of life which combines the two types of 

^ Reading Cairo text of a.h. 1343 reads 
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knowledge, and tMs science includes knowledge of the mystic 
state and the spiritual condition (C^ J\) ^ and audition 
and ecstasy and longing and intoxication and sobriety and 
afiSlrmation and effacement and poverty and the passing- 
away of self and also saintship and discipleship 

and (the position of) the Shaykh and the disciple and what is 
involved in their states, together with spiritual illumination 
and endowments and stations, and we will 
speak of these three types of knowledge in a special book, 
if God will. But now it is our intention only to enumerate 
the sciences and their different classes, in this treatise, and 
we have limited it and have enumerated them briefly, in order 
to summarize. So let him who desires more (than this) and a 
full exposition of these sciences betake himself to reading the 
books (which deal with them). Since the discourse setting 
forth the enumeration of the classes of science is ended, know 
for a certainty that each one of these arts and each one of 
these sciences demands a number of conditions in order that 
it may be impressed upon the souls of those who seek it, and 
after the enumeration of the sciences you must know the 
methods of study, for there are specific methods of acquiring 
knowledge, and we will analyse them. 

CHAPTER V 

Setting eobth the Methods op Studying Knowledge 

Know that human knowledge is acquired by two means : 

(i) By submission to human teaching. 

(ii) By submission to Divine teaching. 

As regards the first means, it is a familiar method and a path 
which is easily perceived : all intelligent men acknowledge 
it. But as for submission to Divine teaching it is of two 
aspects, one of them from without and it is acquired by the 

^ For a discussion of waqt cf. Hujmri, Kaskf al-Mahjub, pp. 367-370. 

2 Cf.-'Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mdbjub^ p, 384. 
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acceptance of instruction, and the other from within and it is 
preoccupation with reflection. 

(a) Now this inner reflection takes the place of study in 
the outer sphere. For learning is what one person gains 

from an individual (<J and the power of 

reflection^ is what the soul gains from Universal Soul, and 
Universal Soul is stronger in influence and greater in power 
of teaching, than all learned and intelligent men.^ Now know- 
ledge is implanted in the souls at their beginning (i.e. when 
first created), with potentiality, like the seed in the earth and 
the gem in the depths of the sea, or in the heart of the mine : 
and study is the search to bring forth that thing from 
potentiality to actuality. For the soul of him who is taught 
resembles the soul of the teacher, owing to similarity of nature, 
and the learned man is like the sower, and the learner, in 
deriving profit, is like the earth, and the knowledge, with its 
potentiality, is like the seed, and that which is actuality is 
like the plant. Then, when the soul of the learner is perfected, 
it will be like the tree which bears fruit, ^ or the pearl brought 
forth from the depths of the sea. Now when the bodily powers 
prevail over the soul the learner has need of more study, and 
must spend more time on it, and he must endure trouble and 
much weariness in the search for profit. But when the light 
of reason prevails over the sensible qualities, the seeker, with 
but little reflection, can dispense with much study, for the 

^ i.e. the power of ratiocination. Of. I1iya\ iv, p. 364 {1. 12) : “ Reflection 
is the beginning of — and the key to — all good ... it is the search for the 
gnosis which is desired ... as the stone strikes upon the iron and brings forth 
from it fire, whereby the place is illuminated and the eye is able to see after 
it was unseeing, and the limbs are stirred to activity, so also the flint-stone 
of the light of gnosis is Reflection . . . and the heart is changed because of 
this light ... so the fruit of reflection is knowledge and mystic ‘ states 

2 Cf. Plotinus, iv, 1, 1, and RasaHl Ihhwan al-8afa\ iii, p. 275, “ the 
irradiation of the Divine Light shed upon Universal Mind and by Universal 
Mind upon Universal Soul and by Universal Soul upon individual souls.” 

® Cf. Mishkdt al- Anwar ^ p. 135, on ‘ ‘‘Its characteristic is 

to begin from one proposition, then to branch out into two . . . the symbol for 
this in this world is the Tree.” 
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receptive soul, through a single hour’s reflection, gains what 
the unreceptive soul does not gain by a whole year’s study. 
So some men acquire knowledge by study and some by 
reflection ; and study needs reflection also, for man cannot 
learn all particulars and universals, nor all subjects of know- 
ledge. But he learns something and, through reflection, infers 
something from what has been learnt. For most of the 
speculative sciences and the practical arts are the result of 
inference by the souls of the wise, through the clearness of 
their understanding and the power of their thought and the 
keenness of their conjectures, without a great deal of study 
and acquisition. 

For if man did not infer something through reflection from 
what is first known to him, the business would be prolonged 
for men and the darkness of ignorance would not depart 
from their hearts, for the soul cannot learn all that is important 
to it, particulars and universals, by means of study, but some 
part of it by study and some by vision, just as we see is 
customary among men. Certain things are deduced from the 
inner consciousness through the clearness of a man’s thought ; 
and the practice of the learned follows this course, and by 
this means the foundations of the sciences are laid. So that 
the geometrician does not learn all that he will need for the 
whole of his life, but he learns the universal principles of his 
science and its axioms, then after that he infers and compares. 
So also the physician is not able to learn in detail all 
the diseases of persons and their remedies, but he reflects 
upon what is known to him as a whole, and cures each 
individual according to his constitution. So also the astrologer 
studies the general laws of the stars, then he reflects and comes 
to the different determinations (i.e, horoscopes). So it is 
with the jurisconsult and the man of letters, and in the same 
manner up to the rare works of art, for one invented a musical 
instrument, such as the lute, by means of his reflection, and 
another deduced from that instrument another instrument. 
So likewise all the arts, bodily and sensual, the first of them 
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are acquired by study and the rest are the result of reflection. 
And when the door of thought has been opened to the soul, 
it has learnt how to reflect and how to return by way of con- 
jecture to what was sought, and this man’s heart is expanded 
and his understanding is opened and what is in his soul of 
potentiality becomes actuality, without excessive search or 
prolonged toil. 

(b) The second means, which is the Divine teaching, is 
of two types ; — 

(i) Divine revelation j!l), which means that when 
the soul has perfected itself the defilement of human 
nature passes away from it and the filthiness of greed and 
desire, and its regard is detached from the lusts of this world, 
and its links with transient desires are severed, and it turns 
towards its Creator and Master and takes hold upon the bounty 
of its Author and relies upon His grace and the outpouring of 
His Light. Then God Most High, by His most excellent favour, 
welcomes that soul with full acceptance and looks upon it 
with (His) Divine regard, and He takes from it a tablet, and 
from Universal Soul a Pen which inscribes upon it all His 
knowledge. Then Universal Mind becomes the teacher and 
the sanctified soul the taught, and all knowledge is acquired 
by that soul and all images are impressed upon it without 
study and reflection.^ 

This is confirmed by the Word of God Most High to the 
Prophet (may God bless him), '' And He made you to know 
what ye did not know,” ^ etc. Now the knowledge of the 
prophets is of a more honourable degree than all the sciences 
of mankind, for it is received directly, without mediation, 
from God Most High, and this is made plain in the story of 
Adam (upon him be peace) and the angels. For they studied 

^ Of. Plotinus, V, 3, 3. “ It Has been strengthened still towards the 

perception of all that is good by the irradiation of the Intellectual Principle 
upon it : for this pure phase of the soul welcomes to itself the images 
implanted from its prior.” 

2 Sura ii, 240. 
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all their lives and, by different means, acquired much know- 
ledge until they became the most learned of the creatures 
and the most understanding of existent things. Now iidam 
(upon him be peace) was not learned, because he had not 
studied and did not look to any teacher. So the angels vied 
with one another in boasting, and were arrogant and magnified 
themselves, and they said : ''We sing Thy praises and we 
bless Thy Name ; and we know the real meaning of things.’’ 
Then Adam (upon him be peace) returned to his Creator’s 
door and, having detached his heart from all created things, 
came to seek help from his Lord Most High and He taught 
him the names (of all things). Then He brought them forth 
to the angels and said: "Declare unto Me the names of 
these, if ye speak truly,” and their state was diminished in 
Adam’s sight and their knowledge lessened and the ship of 
their pride was broken and they were submerged in the sea 
of impotence. They said : "We have no knowledge but what 
Thou hast taught us,” and God said : "0 Adam, tell them 
their names.” ^ Then Adam (upon him be peace) informed 
them concerning the hidden things of knowledge and the 

mysteries of the Divine Command (^/^Vl).^ 

In the view of intelligent men it is established that the 
esoteric knowledge derived from revelation is greater and more 
certain than the sciences which are acquired (i.e. by study). 
Now the knowledge which is revealed came to be the heritage 
of the prophets and the privilege of the apostles, and God has 
kept the door of revelation closed since the time of our lord 
Muhammad (may God bless him), who was the apostle of God 
(His blessing upon him) and the last of the prophets. He was 
the most learned of men and the most eloquent of Arabs and 

^ Sura ii, 29 fF. 

^ Cf. iii, pp. 328, 329. “ There are two worlds, the w'orid of amr 

and the created world . . . every being devoid of quantity and dimension 
belongs to the world of amr ” ; and iv, p. 23 : The world of amr is what 
prevails over the created world.*’ Cf. also Kitab al-Arba"%%, pp. 53, 54. 

Sensible things have no real existence : real existence belongs (only) 
to the world of amr and malakuV* Cf. also Rawdat al-falibin, p. 176. 
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foreigners, and he used to say : “ My Lord has educated me 
and has instructed me well.’’ He said also to his comraunity : 
‘‘ I am the most learned of you and the most God-fearing.” 
But his knowledge was more perfect and nobler and greater 
only because it was the result of the Divine teaching, and he 
never busied himself with human learning and teaching. 
God said : '' One mighty in power taught him.” ^ 

(ii) The second type is Inspiration and Inspi- 

ration is the awakening, by Universal Soul, of the 
individual, human soul, in proportion to its purity and its 
receptivity, and the degree of its preparedness. Now 
Inspiration follows upon Eevelation, for Revelation is the 
clear manifestation of the Divine Command, and Inspiration 
is the hinting thereat. The knowledge which is derived from 
revelation is called prophetic knowledge, and that which is 
derived from inspiration is called knowledge from on high 
(U allele). It is that which is attained without mediation 
between the soul and its Creator ; it is, indeed, like 
the radiance from the Lamp of the Invisible, shed upon 
a heart which is pure, at leisure, subtle. That is because all 
knowledge is attained and known in the substance of the 
Primal Universal Soul, (which is present in incorporeal, 
primal, pure substances), through its relationship to the First 
Intelligence (Universal Mind), which is like the relationship 
of Eve to Adam (upon him be peace). 

It has been made clear that Universal Mind is nobler and 
more perfect and stronger and nearer to the Most High Creator 
than Universal Soul,^ and Universal Soul is nobler and more 

^ Sura liii, 5. 

2 Cf. Plotinus, V, i, 6. “ The soul being an utterance and act of the 

Intellectual-Principle, as that is an utterance and act of The One,” and 
V, 9, 4. “ The Intellectual-Principle is at once something other and some- 
thing more powerful than Soul and the more powerful is, in the nature of 
things, the prior.” 

Cf. also Masa" il Ihhwan al-8afd, “ The relationship of Soul to Mind is 
like the relationship of moonlight to the light of the sun, and the relationship 
of Mind to the Creator is like the relationship of sunlight to the sun itself,” 
iii, p. 8. Cf. Introduction, p. 179 above. 
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receptive and more honourable than the rest of the creation, 
and from the outpouring of Universal Mind 

emanates revelation, and from the irradiation of Universal 
Soul comes inspiration. Now revelation is the adornment of 
the Prophets and inspiration the ornament of the saints, but, 
as regards revealed knowledge, as the soul is below the 
intelligence, and the saint below the prophet, so also inspiration 
is below revelation, for it is weak in comparison with 
revelation, strong in comparison with vision^ (kjj)j ^iid 
inspired knowledge is possessed by both prophets and saints. 
But revealed knowledge belongs exclusively to the apostles 
and ceased with them, as it belonged to Adam and Moses (upon 
them both be peace) and Abraham and Muhammad (God’s 
blessing be upon both) and others beside them of the apostles, 
and there is a distinction between the apostolate and the 
prophetic mission. Por prophecy is the reception, by the 
sanctified soul, of the true meanings of things known and 
understood, from the substance of Universal Mind, and the 
apostolate is the conveyance of these things, Imown and 
understood, to those able to profit thereby, who are fit to 
receive them.^ And it may be that some soul is fitted to receive 
(this knowledge), but it is not transmitted to it, on account of 
some hindrance or some reason. 

So, then, knowledge from on high belongs to the prophets 
* and the saints, as it did to Khidr (upon him be peace), for 
God said of him: And We taught him knowledge from 
Ourself.” ^ Also the Commander of the Faithful, 'Ali b. Abu 
Talib (may God be gracious unto him), said : The Apostle 
made his tongue enter my mouth ^ and a thousand gates of 
knowledge were opened unto me, and with each gate another 

^ i.e. in sleep. Of, Introduction, pp. 178 ff. abovo, 

2 Of. ‘Abd al-Razzaq on the Prophet as the one who can give information 
concerning the Divine Realities, that is, the Essence of the Godhead and 
His Names. Cf. also p. 361 above, note (2). 

3 Sura xviii, 64. 

^ The Cairo texts read : “I made my tongue enter into my mouth, 
i.e. I kept silence.” 
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tlioiisand gates/’ He said also : “ If a cusMon were placed 
for me and I were to sit upon it I would pass judgment upon 
the followers of the Tawrat, by means of their Tawrat, and 
on the followers of the Gospel, by means of their Gospel, 
and on the followers of the Qur’an, by means of their Qur’an.” 
Now this rank is not attained by mere human study, but a 
man is adorned in this rank by the power of the know- 
ledge from on high. He said also (may God be pleased with 
him), speaking of the age of Moses (upon whom be peace) : 

The exposition of his book amounts to forty loads and if 
God would give me leave to expound the true meaning of the 
Fdtiha I would pursue my way therein until it reached the 
like of that, I mean forty heavy loads.” Now this amphtude 
and extensive capacity and this opening of the gates of know- 
ledge can only be inspired, Divine, heavenly. 

Therefore, when God wishes well to one of His servants, He 
raises the veil between Himself and the Universal Soul, which 
is the Tablet ^ and the mysteries of certain created things 
are manifested in it and the spiritual meanings of those 
created things are engraved upon it and that Soul explains 
them as it wishes, to whom He wills among His servants.^ For 
true wisdom is attained by knowledge from on high, and so 
long as a man does not attain to this rank he is not wise, for 
wisdom is one of the gifts of God Most High. “ He giveth 
wisdom to whom He wills and he to whom wisdom is given, 
is given much good, but none bear it in mind save the wise of 
heart.” ^ And that is because those who attain to the rank of 
inspired knowledge, having no need of much acquisition 
and the weariness of learning, study little and learn much, 
and their toil is light and their rest is long. 

Know that when revelation was cut olf and when the door 

^ Of. pp. 196, 363 above. 

® Of- EasdHl Ikhwdn al-8afd% iii, p. 275. “ All good things come from the 
grace of God and the irradiation of His light upon Universal Mind and from 
Universal Mind upon Universal Soul, and from Universal Soul upon the 
material forms which individual (human) souls see in the corporeal world.” 

® Sura ii, 272. 
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of the apostolate was closed, men had no need of apostles 
and the manifestation of the summons (to a new faith), 
after the authentication of the proof and the perfecting of the 
faith, as God Most High said: ''To-day have I perfected 
your religion.’’ ^ And it is not the part of wisdom to manifest 
additional benefit without need. But the door of inspiration 
is not closed, and the help of Universal Soul is not cut off, 
because of the continual necessity of human souls and their 
need for strengthening and renewal and reminder. For men 
have no need (now) of the apostolate and the call, and they 
have need of reminder and admonition, because of their 
absorption in these temptations and their obstinate persistence 
in these lusts. For God Most High closed the door of revelation, 
whereby His servants were guided, and He opened the door of 
inspiration, out of His mercy, and ordered affairs aright and 
placed souls in their different ranks, so that they might know 
that God shows loving kindness to His servants and He gives 
sustenance to whom He will, without price. 

CHAPTER VI 

On the Eanks of the Souls in the Acquisition of 
Knowledge 

Know that knowledge is implanted within all human souls 
and all of them are capable of receiving all types of know- 
ledge, only a soul may miss its appointed share of that, because 
of something intervening or something occurring to it un- 
expectedly from outside. As the Prophet (God bless him) has 
said : " Men were created orthodox believers and 

myrmidons of Satan led them astray.’^ The Prophet said 
also : "Every child is born in natural religion Jp-), 

etc.” ^ So the rational human soul is worthy to be enlightened 
by Universal Soul and is fitted to receive intelligible images 

^ Sura V, 5. 

2 “ Then his parents make him a Jew or a Christian or a Magian.” 
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from it, by tbe power of its original purity and its primal 
innocence^ but some souls have become diseased in this world 
and are prevented from apprehending the true meaning of 
things, by reason of various infirmities and different accidents. 
Some of them remain in their pristine health, without infirmity 
or corruption, and receive (i.e. from Universal Soul) as long 

as they remain alive. Now the souls which are perfect 

are the prophetic souls, which are receptive of revelation and 
the (Divine) strengthening, and they are able to manifest 
miracles and supernatural power in this world of generation 
and corruption. For those souls continue in their pristine 
perfection and their constitutions have not been changed by 
the corrupting effect of infirmities and the defects of accidents. 
So the prophets became the physicians of souls, ^ and those 
who summoned mankind to the perfection of their created 
nature (i.e. to the true faith). 

But as for the souls which are diseased in this lower world, 
they fall into different classes : some of them, through 
infirmity due to their abode (i.e. in this world) have received 
a weak impression (from Universal Soul), and the clouds 
of forgetfulness have affected their minds, and so they occupy 
themselves with study, and they seek to recover their original 
health, and their infirmities disappear by the application of the 
simplest of remedies, and the clouds of their forgetfulness are 
dispersed by a very little recollection. But some of them study 
throughout their lives and occupy themselves with learning 
and seek their first state of perfection, and their infirmity does 
not disappear by the use of the simplest remedies, nor do the 
clouds of their forgetfulness disperse by means of very little 
recollection. Then some of them study all their lives and 
occupy themselves in learning and trying to recover perfection, 

^ Cf. Plotinus, V, 3, 3. 

^ Cf. the teaching of al-Muhasihi, quoted in my Early Mystic of Baghdad 
p. 237 ; “ God commanded them to bring relief to those who suifer (i.e, 
from sickness of the soul) and He said ; ‘ 0 ye who are My witnesses, if 
any come to you sick, because he has fallen away from Me, heal him.’ ” 
JRAS, JULY 1938. 24 
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all tKeir days, and do not understand anything, because of 
the corruption of their natural dispositions, for their disposition 
is corrupt and not receptive of the cure. And some of them 
remember and (then) forget, and they discipline and humiliate 
their souls and they find a little light and sonae feeble illumina- 
tion. Now this distinction has appeared only because the souls 
were pre-occupied with this world, and their detachment 
from it is in proportion to their strength and their weakness, 
like the healthy person who has fallen sick and the sick person 
when he has become well. When this impediment is removed 
the souls acknowledge the existence of knowledge from on high 
and realme that they were wise in their original state and pure 
when they were first created, and their ignorance arose only 
through their association with this gross body and their 
continuance in this abode of trouble and place of 
darkness. 

Now the souls do not seek, through study, to create know- 
ledge which is non-existent, nor to bring into existence an 
intelligence which is lacking, but they seek for the restoration 
of the original, imiate knowledge which has been lost, for 
infirmity has come upon them through their preoccupation 
with the adornment of the flesh and setting it upon a sure 
foundation and putting its basis in order. Now the loving 
father, when he undertakes the training of his child and 
occupies himself with its concerns, forgets all (other) affairs 
and is content with one affair, and that is the affair of the child. 
So also the soul, because of its passionate love and pity, has 
been concerned with this edifice (i.e. the body) and has busied 
itself in building it up and training it and in solicitude for its 
affairs. So the soul became submerged in the sea of human 
nature, because of its weakness and its individuality and, 
throughout its life, it had need of study, in order to seek for 
the recollection of what it had forgotten, being desirous of the 
recovery of what it had lost. For study is only the return of 
the soul to its own proper substance and the bringing forth to 
actuality of that which is contained (in potentiality) in its own 
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inner self, seeking thereby to perfect itself and to attain to its 
true happiness. 

But when souls are so weak that they do not follow the right 
road to the realization of their true nature, they attach them- 
selves, and have recourse, to a master who is compassionate 
and wise and ask for his succour, so that he may assist them in 
the search for what they desire and that for which they hope, 
like the sick person who is ignorant of what will cure him, 
but he knows that good health is praiseworthy and desirable, 
and he has recourse to a compassionate physician and exposes 
his state to him and takes shelter with him, so that he may heal 
him and make his sickness to cease from him. We have some- 
times seen a learned man fall sick with a particular infirmity, 
affecting, for instance, the head and the breast, so that his 
soul shuns all knowledge and he forgets what he has learnt 
and it becomes confused to him, and all that he acquired in 
his past life and his days that are gone remains hidden within 
his memory and his recollection. Then, when he has recovered 
and health has returned to him, he ceases to be forgetful and 
the soul returns to what it had learnt and then it remembers 
what it had forgotten in the days of sickness. So we learnt 
that the knowledge had not disappeared, it was only forgotten, 
and there is a distinction between obliteration and forgetful- 
ness, For obliteration is the disappearance of what is engraved 
and impressed, and forgetfulness is the obscuring of 
impressions, and it is like the mists or clouds which veil the 
light of the sun from the eyes of those who look, not like the 
sunset, which is the departure of the sun from (a position) 
above the earth to (one) below it. 

So, then, the souFs preoccupation with study is the removal 
of the infirmity which has befallen it, from the substance of 
the soul, in order that it may return to what it knew in its 
original state and what it understood in its pristine purity. 
And when you have understood the cause and purpose of 
study and the real nature of the soul and its substance, then 
know that the soul which is sick needs to study and to spend 
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its life in acquiring knowledge. But as for tke soul wMcli 
realizes its sickness and whose infirmity is light and its evil 
trivial and its clouds thin, and its natural disposition sound, 
it has no need for excessive study and long toil. On the 
contrary, a very little consideration and reflection suffices 
for it, because it is restored thereby to its original state, and 
it returns to what it was at first and realizes itself and con- 
templates the mysteries within it and brings the potentiality 
which it possesses to actuality, and what was implanted within 
it becomes an adornment to it, and its affair is completed and 
its condition made perfect, and it comes to know many things 
in a very few days. Then it interprets what is known, in the 

right way, and becomes wise, perfect, articulate 
and seeks light by approaching Universal Soul, which pours 
forth of its abundance, when it encounters the individual 
soul And the latter becomes assimilated ^ to it by way of 
passionate love, in the beginning, and it cuts off the root of 
envy and the beginnings of contempt and turns aside from the 
vanities of this world and its pomp, and when it has reached 
this stage it has become wise and has attained to salvation 
and to victory. And this what all men desire.^ 

CHAPTER VII 

On the Real Meaning op Knowledge prom on High 
AND THE Means OP Attaining It 
Know that knowledge from on high is the irradiation of the 
light of inspiration, and inspiration comes after completion 
(i as God Most High said : By a soul and Him 

Who fashioned it completely/' ^ and completion is the making 

^ Of ^ Theology of Aristotle, p. 85 : It becomes assimilated to Universal 
Soul and becomes like it in conduct and manner of life; there is no 
distinction between them or diiference.*’ And Rasafil Xkhwan al-Safa\ iii, 
p. 274. X , . 

2 Cf. Plotinus, vi, 7, 22. “ The soul taking that outflow from the Divine 
is stirred ... it becomes Love . , . when there enters into it a glow from the 
Divine, it gathers strength, awakes, spreads its wings.’' 

® Sura xoi, 7. Cf. Madnun aU^aghtr, p. 2. 
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sound of the soul and its return to its original disposition, and 
this return is accomplished by means of three things 

(а) The study of all branches of knowledge and taking the 
greatest share of most of them. 

(б) Genuine self-discipline and true meditation, for the 
Prophet (God bless him) alluded to this truth, saying : To 
him who acts in accordance with what he knows, God grants 
knowledge of what he does not know.’’ The Prophet also 
said : ''To him who worshipped God in sincerity for forty 
mornings, God made springs of wisdom, arising from his heart, 
to be manifested by his tongue.” 

(c) Eeflection, for when the soul has studied and is disciplined 
through knowledge and then has reflected on what was known 
to it, in accordance with what reflection requires, the door of 
the Invisible is opened to it, just as, to the merchant who 
disposes of his goods, in accordance with what disposal 
requires, the gates of profit are opened, and if he followed the 
wrong course, he would fall into the dangers of loss. So he 
who reflects, since he follows the right way, becomes one of 
those who understand, and a window into the Invisible World 
is opened in his heart, and he becomes wise, perfected, under- 
standing, inspired, victorious. As the Prophet (God bless 
him) said : "To reflect for one hour is better than seventy 
years of devotion.” ^ But we will enumerate the conditions 
of reflection in another treatise, since the exposition of 
Eeflection, and how it comes about, and its true meaning, 
is an obscure matter requiring further elucidation, which will 
be facilitated, by the help of God Most High. 

And now we will bring this treatise to an end, for in these 
words is enough for those to whom they are directed, and " he 
to whom God does not appoint light will have no light God 
is the Lord of those who believe and in Him we should put 
our trust. May God bless our lord Muhammad and his family 
and his companions, and give them peace. For God is our 

^ Cf. al-Mu]:iasibi on Reflection. An Early Mystic of Baghdad, pp. 99 ff. 
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Sufficiency and how excellent a Protector is He, and there is 
no might nor power save in God the Exalted, the Almighty, 
and in Him is my confidence at all times. Praise be to God, 
the Lord of all created things. 
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The Instructions of the East India Company to 
Lord Macartney on his Embassy to China 
and his Reports to the Company,^ 1792 - 4 . 
Part II : Letter to the Viceroy and First 
Report. 

Edited by EARL H. PRITCHARD 
{Gontinued from p. 230.) 

[Docuiiient No. 2] 

Letter from the Chairman of the East India Company 
TO THE Viceroy, 27th April, 1792 ^ 

The Honorable the President, and Chairman, of the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, under whose orders, and 
authority the Commerce of Great Britain is carried on with 
the Chinese Nation at Canton, to the high and mighty Lord, 
the Tsontock [Tsung-tii], or Viceroy, of the Provinces of 
Quantong [Kuangtung] and Kiang-si, Greeting. 

These are, with our hearty Commendations, to acquaint 
you, that Our most Gracious Sovereign, His most excellent 
Majesty George the Third, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, &ca. &ca. whose fame extends to all parts of the 
World, having heard that it had been expected his subjects 
settled at Canton in the Chinese Empire should have sent a 
Deputation to the Court of Pekin, in order to congratulate 

^ The editor is indebted to the India Office for kind permission, obtained 
through Mr. W. T. Ottewill, Superintendent of Records, to publish the 
two documents which appear in this article. 

2 MStS. India Office, China : Macartney Embassy, xci, 333-6. Another 
copy of this letter in English is to be found in MSS. Cornell, Macartney 
Correspondence, iv. No. 115, and a Latin copy together with an English 
translation (of recent date) are to be found in MSS. Cornell, Collections 
of Monsieur Isaac Titsingh, “ Lettre de creance de Macartney.” This letter, 
signed by Francis Baring, is identical with the original draft made by Lord 
Macartney and transmitted to Henry Dundas on 17th March, 1792 (MSS. 
India Office, China : Macartney Embassy, xci, 171-2). Part of it is printed 
in G. L. Staunton’s An Authentic Account . . ., i, 44^6. 
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the Emperor on his entering into the eightieth year of his 
Age, and that such Deputation had not been immediately 
dispatched; His Majesty expressed great displeasure thereatd 
And being desirous of cultivating the Friendship of the 
Emperor of China, and of improving the connection, intercourse 
and good correspondence between the Courts of London and 
Pekin, and of increasing and extending the Commerce between 
their respective subjects, resolved to send his well-beloved 
Cousin and Counsellor the Right Honorable George Lord 
Macartney, Baron of Lissanoure,^ one of his most honorable 
Privy Council of Ireland and Knight of the most honorable 
Order of the Bath, and of the most ancient and royal Order 
of the White Eagle, a nobleman of high rank and quality, 
of great virtue, wisdom and ability, who has already filled 
many important offices and employments in the State, as 
his Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Emperor of China, to represent his Person, and to express 
in the strongest terms the satisfaction he shall feel, if this 
mark of his attention and regard, serves as a foundation to 
prove the sincerity of his sentiments, and of his earnest wishes 
to promote the advantage and interest of the two Nations of 
Great Britain and China, and to establish a perpetual harmony 
and alliance between them. 

The Ambassador with his attendants will very soon set 
out on his Voyage ; and having several presents for the 

^ In October, 1789, tbe Hoppo (O-erh-t^ng-pu ^ ^ ^ Imperial 
Customs officer at Canton, and Viceroy (Fu K‘ang-an || ^ [d. lVQG]) 

had proposed to the supercargoes that a deputation be sent from the foreign 
community at Canton to congratulate the Emperor upon his 80th birthday. 
Although one of the supercargoes agreed to go, the Canton officials said 
nothing more about the matter, and the deputation was never sent (Morse, 
Chronicles, ii, 177-8, 182). 

^ At the time this letter was written Lord Macartney %vas still a Baron. 
He became Viscount Macartney of Dervock, in the county of Antrim, 
Ireland, on 28th June, 1792. As a result of an arrangement made before 
he sailed for China he was made the Earl of Macartney in the county of 
Antrim, on 1st March, 1794 (Robbins, op, oit., pp. 179, 413). 
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Emperor of Clima from the King of Great Britain, which 
from their size, nice mechanism, and value could not be 
conveyed through the interior of the Country to so great a 
distance as from Canton to Pekin, without the risk of much 
damage and injury, will proceed directly and without delay 
in one of His Majesty’s Ships properly accompanied, to the 
Port of Tien-sing, in order to mark his particular respect, 
by approaching in the first instance as near as possible to 
the residence of the Emperor of China. 

We request therefore that you will please to convey this 
information to the Court of Pekin, trusting that the Imperial 
Orders and Directions will be issued for the proper reception 
of the King of Great Britain’s Ships, with his Ambassador 
and his Attendants on board them, as soon as they shall 
appear at Tien-sing, or on the neighbouring Coasts. 

And so praying the Almighty God to grant you all happiness 
and long life, and to take you under his heavenly protection, 
We bid you heartily farewell. 

Given at London the 27th day of the Month of April in 
the year 1792 of the Christian Aera.^ 

(Signed) Francis Baring. 

^ The original of this letter together with a Latin version were presented 
by the Secret Committee at Canton (Henry Browne, Eyles Irwin, and 
William Jackson) to the Governor of Kuangtnng (Kuo Shih-hsun -{H; 
Mi [Si]) Hoppo(Sheng Chu ^ on 10th October, 1792, The 

Viceroy was still the Fu K‘ang-an mentioned in note 1, page 376 of this 
Journal, but he was absent in Tibet at the time conducting a campaign 
against the Goorkhas of Nepal. The letter together with a memorial were 
forwarded to Peking by Kuo Shih-hsun. See Pritchard, Crucial Years of 
Early Anglo -Chinese Relations (Pullman, Washington, 1936), pp. 312-15, 
and Liang TTng-nan ^ ^ Yiieh Hai-kuan Chih ^ [|3 

(Canton ?, 1838), Ch. 23, pp. 3-4. The authorship of this last work is some- 
times attributed to Yii K‘un who was Hoppo or Super- 

intendent of Customs in 1838, because his name appears on the title-page. 
In an article in the Ling-nan Hsueh-pao ^ ^ (iv [April, 1935], 

138), dealing with Liang T‘mg-nan’s works, Sinn Yuk-ching (Hsien Yii- 
chdng) ^ ^ ^ describes the YiXeh Hai-kuan CMh. 
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[Document No. 3] 

Lord M First. Eeport to the . East India 

Company^ 

Canton, December 2M 1793. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 

of the Honorable East India Company 

Gentlemen 

From the neighbourhood of Han-chou-foo [Hangchow], 
which is about midway between Pekin and Canton, I wrote 
to Mr. Dundas Secretary of State a detailed account of my 
principal transactions in China to the 11th of last month.^ 
It was the first opportunity that offered of any communica- 
tion with Europe, since I opened my commission. Captain 
Mackintosh was then allowed to go directly to his ship [the 
HMostan] lying at Chusan.^ Some of your other vessels 
might have been ready to sail from Canton after his arrival 
there and before mine, as I was to travel by a more tedious 
route in Company with the [New] Viceroy [Ch'ang Lin, 
l^]j of that Province. I therefore then addressed a short 
letter ^ to you chiefly for the purpose of referring you to my 

1 MSS. India Office, China : Factory Records, xx, for original, and China : 
Macartney Embassy, xcii, 369-372, for a duplicate. Part of it is published 
in Bannister, op. cit., pp. Ixv-lxxviii. The letter was received in England 
on 19th July, 1794, by the Swedish ship Sophia Magdalena and was read 
before the Court of Directors on 23rd July. As there is practically no 
paragraphing throughout the letter, it has been introduced for convenience 
sake. 

2 MSS. India Office, ; Factory Records, xx, for original, and China : 
Macartney Embassy, 31-116, and xciii, 59-90 of Part 3, for duplicates. 
Efforts are being made to publish this important dispatch. 

® Captain Mackintosh had accompanied the Embassy to Peking and 
Jehol and had been refused permission to precede the Embassy to Chusan, 
where the Hindostan had gone after unloading the presents near Tientsin. 
The Hindostan proceeded directly to Canton after Captain Mackintosh 
returned to her. 

^ This short letter, dated Han-tchou-fou, 10th November, 1793, is not 
of much importance. It refers the Chairs to Macartney’s dispatch to Henry 
Dundas, indicates that he has taken notes upon the transactions of each 
day which he will ultimately present to the Chairs, and concludes, “ I have 
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dispatch to Mr. Dundas, in the persuasion that he would 
communicate to you whatever interested the affairs of the 
Company under your immediate direction. I now seize the 
first occasion, as becomes me, of acknowledging your letter 
of instructions of the 8th of September, 1792, when you can 
best judge how far I have endeavoured to conform my 
conduct to them. 

You justly considered that '' the first and most important 
object was neither to impair nor injure the actual situation 
of the Company, thereby checking those prospects which 
were decidedly in view”. The Embassy was certainly not 
exempt from the risk, attending all considerable undertakings, 
of leaving matters, in case of failure, worse than they had 
been found : and in the present instance, beside the obstacles 
to our success which were possible to foresee, from the 
opposition and intrigues of rival Companies trading to China, ^ 
of the Canton Officers and merchants, and from the suspicions 
and jealousies of the Court of Pekin, on accoimt of our Indian 
Possessions, all which were observed upon in Mr. Dundas’s 
instructions, other difficulties occurred out of the reach of 
probability, and some beyond all human foresight. It was 
not to be foreseen that while our Troops were really employed 

the strongest assurances that our trade with China will derive essential 
benefit from the Embassy, and we have obtained such information of the 
wants and habits of the Northern people of this country, as may lead to 
an considerable export of goods for their consumption by the way of Canton, 
till Time shall produce a more immediate communication with them. The 
measure therefore will prove to have been laid on the firm foundation of 
national wisdom, which looses no probable chance of enriching & aggrandizing 
the state by the extension of its reputation & commerce” (MSS. India 
Office, China : Macartney Embassy, xcii, 27). Ch*ang Lin the new Viceroy 
of Canton joined the Embassy near Hangchow and escorted it overland 
to Canton. For information about the Canton officials of this period see 
the Yueh Hai-hnan OMk (Axmals of the Kuangtung Customs), Ch. 7. 

^ A Swedish agent in London proposed to his government a scheme to 
cause the failure of the Embassy, and the Dutch Chief at Canton was 
somewhat opposed to the Embassy at first, but so far as can be determined 
no actual steps were taken to injure the Embassy (Pritchard, op. cit., 
pp. 298, 319, 323-4). 
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in the Peninsula of India against Tippoo Sultaun [Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore], the Chinese should fancy we were assisting 
their Enemies in Thibet, feeling tho concealing their alarm 
and resentment for such a supposed procedure.^ It was not 
likely that their aversion to the revolution in France should 
so suddenly indispose them against any connexion with the 
Western world, and it was not natural to expect that the 
Portuguese, whom we take every occasion to assist and protect 
in Europe, and who have no commercial competition with us 
in this Country, should suffer their religious bigotry and local 
jealousy, to operate upon their conduct to our prejudice.^ 
Having such difficulties to encounter, all of which were not 
to be surmounted but by the gradual operation of time, 
aided by much prudent management, your admonition became 
necessarily of the first consequence in my eyes. 

I felt, under circumstances of strange and inconsistent 
conduct in particular instances on the part of the Chinese 
relative to my negotiation, as well as sometimes of personal 
provocation to myself, the absolute necessity of imcommon 
caution and forbearance on my part. By these means not 
only the main object of your instructions has been perfectly 
secured ; but the way to attain the prospects before you is 
rendered clearer, and the prospects themselves enlarged. 
Not only the Emperor declared at the time when he was 
under impressions the least favorable to our views, that he 
would treat the English Merchants trading to Canton with 

^ While Lord Macartney was at the Emperor’s Court one of the most 
persistently unfriendly officials was Fu K‘ang-an, titular Viceroy of Canton, 
who had recently been in Tibet in command of a Chinese army operating 
against an invasion of the Goorkhas from Nepal. He is supposed to have 
maintained that the English were helping the Goorkhas, whereas an agent 
of Lord Cornwallis had actually mediated between the Goorkhas and 
Chinese (Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 332, 336, 372-3). 

® All of the Portuguese missionaries at Peking, especially Joseph Bernard 
d’ Almeida, were supposed to have been unfriendly towards the Embassy, 
but it is unlikely that they did it any special harm (Pritchard, op. cit., 
pp. 330, 333-5. 381). 
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justice and benevolence,^ but be has since signified by one 
of his Ministers [Sung Yun who accompanied me as 

far as Han-chou-foo [Hangchow], and also by the new Viceroy 
[Ch'ang Lin] of Canton, who was chiefly with me afterwards, 
that a particular enquiry should be made into the duties and 
fees actually levied upon the English trade, in order to remove 
every kind of extortion, and that such indulgence should 
beside be shewn, as might be consistent with the laws and 
customs of the Chinese. It must, however, take some time 
and much previous communication before the Viceroy, to 
whom everything at Canton is entirely new, can form regula- 
tions in our favor. It is therefore possible that their effect 
will not be felt before the arrival of the Ships of the next 
season. 

It might have been indeed attended with some risk, as 
you justly observe, to press for any regulations unless under 
very favorable circumstances ; no opportunity however 
more favorable could have offered for effecting a relief to 
our Conomerce at Canton from the growing grievances to 
which it had been subject than a change in the Government 
of the Province by the appointment of a man [Ch'ang Lin] 
of an upright and disinterested, tho of a slow and cautious 
Character, and who thinks the honor of his Country concerned 
in doing us justice. This disposition of the Vice-roy will no 
doubt be greatly aided by the effect produced upon the 
minds of the Natives in general in consequence of the very 
distinguished honors paid everywhere to the Embassy by 
orders of the Court, and our ; gracious reception at least in 
point of form, by the Emperor. This circumstance cannot 
fail to impress both Mandarins and People with a higher 
respect and consideration for the English name, than they 
had hitherto entertained, and the circumstance of the 

^ See the Emperor’s reply of 3rd October, 1793, to the King’s letter 
(E. Backhouse and J. 0. B. Bland, Annals and Memoirs of the Court of 
Peking [London, 1914], pp. 324-5), and his reply on 7th October, 1793, 
to Lord Macartney’s requests, printed in Morse, Chronicles^ ii, 250-1. 
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coinmunication being more opened witli Pekin for our repre- 
sentations,^ may check the dispositions of the Canton Officers 
to impose, and as you mention in your instructions to your 
Coiimiissioners there, may produce more permanent advantages 
than any positive orders on the part of the Eniperor, the 
execution of which might be evaded. 

Beside the advantages thus resulting from the Embassy 
in the mode of carrying on your trade, the novelty of such 
a spectacle at Pekin, and thro the whole country, together 
with the splendor that attended it, attracted universal atten- 
tion. The very materials of our dress and furniture became 
objects of consideration. The opportunity of occasionally 
distributing presents of our manufactures,^ answered the 
purpose of disseminating a taste for them, and it was not less 
singular than pleasing to observe the avidity with which 
some even of our slightest articles were received by persons 
to whom the price of them, at any rate of profit, would have 
been no object. 

I am convinced that, by proper management and encourage- 
ment in the beginning, our exports to China may by degrees 
be brought to exceed the amount of our present imports 
from thence. Already woolen [sic] cloth and watches seem 
to be indispensible necessaries to every Gentleman at Pekin, 
and even to liis Principal attendants. Beside such woollens 

^ On the trip to Canton Lord Macartney received from Ch'ang Lin what 
he interpreted as an invitation to open a correspondence between Peking 
and London and to send a later Embassy. As a result he gave a note of 
compliment to Ch'ang indicating the desire of the English to continue the 
correspondence. This was forwarded to Peking and an Imperial reply 
sent down giving permission to send letters and pay tribute in the future 
(Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 356-8). 

^ Besides the presents given to the Emperor, numerous articles of British 
manufacture were given to the Viceroy of Chihli (Liang K‘6n-t‘ang ^ 

^), the Governor of Kiangsi (Ch'en Huai ^ Van and Chou (the two 
subordinate conductors of the Embassy), and to at least ten other minor 
officials who accompanied the Embassy. The articles distributed included 
iy watches, woollens, leather goods, cutlery from Birmingham and Sheffield, 
sword blades (especially GilPs from Birmingham), spectacles, and firearms 
I^MSS. Cornell, Macartney Correspondence^ Nos. 347, 349, 354). 
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as liave Mtlieito been sent tliitlier, I conceive that no in- 
considerable quantity of what is called fleecy hosiery [woollens 
having a fleece-like nap] would find a vent in the E'orthern 
Provinces, together with any other manufacture of wool 
that in warmth could supply the use of furs, without being 
so expensive. The Emperor has been pleased to allow his 
Courtiers to appear before him dressed in woollen, instead of 
silk or furs ; a circumstance which must not inconsiderably 
increase the consumption of those of the finer sort. I think 
it not impossible that a remission may be obtained in time 
of the transit duty and fees exacted upon our Goods in passing 
from the Southward to the Northward of the Empire, amount- 
ing to about ten per cent, and which would certainly encrease 
very much the sale particularly of the inferior woollens ; 
and thus answer the purpose of the reduction in their original 
price, which has been proposed by the Canton Merchants. 

1 shall here observe that the Tabbinets which were very 
carefully put up among other presents, arrived perfectly 
free from damage ; but that species of Irish manufacture 
which has the least proportion of silk in its texture, appears 
the most likely to answer here, being most different from 
the manufactures of the Country.^ The wear even of linen 
might by some be preferred to that of Cotton, and the finer 
patterns of the latter stuff from Manchester ^ would be 
probably purchased for the women, for whom the Men seem 
at all times here anxious to procure ornaments of every kind, 
especially earrings and necklaces of different coloured stones 
or glass, or of gold, or gilt. 

^ For a reference to Tabinet see JBAjSf., April, 1938, p, 223. Experimental 
shipments of Irish linens in 1794-5 and 1795-6 were not approved and were 
disposed of by the Hong merchants in Manila. 

2 Experimental shipments of Manchester cotton goods were made in 
1786-7, 1788-9, and 1790-1, the latter of which sold at a slight profit, but 
as the Hong merchants did not approve of them no more were sent (Morse, 
Chronicles, ii, 120, 152, 179-180 ; Pritchard, op. cit., p. 161). In general 
the Company did not favour the introduction of manufactures of the new 
industrial towns in the north of England, 
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Glass in all its forms and applications is well calculated 
to Mt the Taste of the Chinese, and might be brought into 
general use amongst them, especially what could be afforded 
at moderate prices ; and a vast variety of our hardware 
would be exceedingly grateful to them, their own being so 
very much inferior and when the number of Consumers in 
so vast and populous an Empire is considered there are few 
articles so low priced when singly taken, as collectively to 
be insignificant and when demanded by millions they rise 
to be of value and cease to be below the notice even of a great 
commercial Company. The business likewise, might easily 
be conducted so as not at all to interfere with any private 
trade allowed to the Officers of the Company’s Ships.^ 

In general, I have found no people more curious, more 
greedy after novelty, or more eager to encrease their personal 
convenience than the subjects of this Country. They soon 
perceive the preference due to the new object presented to 
them before whatever had hitherto supplied its place among 
themselves. Thus their Secretaries and Clerks, as soon as 
they saw our European Paper especially that sort which is 
pressed smooth for the pen or pencil to move easily upon it, 
were always desirous to use it, not only on account of its 
more brilliant whiteness but as being much less liable to 
tear than Chinese paper ; and a ream of our paper was found 
to be a very acceptable present to a Mandarine.^ 

1 dare say such stationery as I have described, when once 
generally known would be in demand in China. But the 
introduction of this and every other article must depend upon 
the arrangements to be made with the native merchants of 

^ In general the Company did not wish to be bothered with items of 
merchandise that did not sell in large quantities, preferring to leave such 
miscellaneous articles to the Private trade of the commanders and ofiicers 
of its ships. See infra, Document No. 7, which will follow in a later number 
of this Journal. 

2 Three chests of stationery were given to Van and Chou when they 
left the Embassy at Canton (MSS. Cornell, Macartney Correspondence, 
No. 354). 
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Canton, wlio, as in every first essay to introduce any wliere 
the commodities of distant Countries, must in some measure 
force at first a trade, by exciting new desires and fancies 
for those objects which People did not perceive the want of 
till they knew them. It is to be recollected how slowly and 
reluctantly most of the European commodities now in con- 
siderable demand, were accepted by the Chinese Merchants 
in the beginning of our traffic with Canton. Of many articles 
how^ever it may be more difficult to encrease the sale, when 
some of the same, or of a superior quality, are to be had 
nearer or cheaper. 

The Chinese have Copper mines ; tho I fancy they are very 
imperfect metallurgists, and consequently work their mines 
to disadvantage ; but, I understand, they send every year 
twelve large Chinese Junks each of several hundred Tuns 
bui*den, to Japan for some of the finest copper of that Country. 
Of tm, when beaten into thin leaves, the consumption is so 
general throughout the Empire that scarce a village is to be 
found without a Shop where those leaves hang for the daily 
and nightly use of the People in their Temples. The Malay 
tin has indeed been found more easily reducible into those 
minute divisions ; but as I suppose the metal of both Countries 
is intrinsically the same, this accidental quahty must probably 
be derived from some variety in the process of the reduction 
of the ore (such as using fuel perfectly freed from the smallest 
mixture of any particles of sulphur), which the advanced 
state of Chemistry in England might enable the artists there 
to find out and imitate, as a means of extending very much 
the sale of that article in China. 

The Chinese are yet so much behind Europeans in regard 
to many conveniencies and luxuries of life, tho very far from 
being indifferent to the enjo)nnent of them, that the supply 
of such would swell the Catalogue of articles likely to be 
vendible here, much beyond what I have mentioned ; but 
it would be needless to extend speculations of that nature 
further, until a return can be found of Commodities which 
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in quality and price would answer the European market. 
Of these, I have had but little opportunity to add to what 
is already known ; and fancy is so capricious that it might 
be hazardous to venture on foretelling what would suit it. 

The Gentlemen of my Suite, to whom some pieces of nankeen 
of a beautiful scarlet dye have been presented, seem to be 
much taken with it; and if the Color be lasting, and the 
cost of it not very much higher than that of the common 
Nankeen, it might become a favourite wear, especially among 
our Military in the warm seasons of the Year. I do not mention 
sugar as a permanent article of export from hence, because 
I trust your own Territories will come to supply it in plenty, 
as long as it will bear the freight of an East India Voyage. 
Tho I have seen numberless plantations of the sugar cane in 
the provinces of Chiangsi [Kiangsi] and Canton [Euangtung], 
and tho it be sold at a price that will admit of considerable 
profit in Europe imder the present desolate state of St. 
Domingo, which abounded with so much sugar, yet a con- 
siderable quantity is imported here from Cochin china, and 
especially from the western coast of the Island of Formosa, 
in which places consequently it must be still cheaper. 

The Chinese seem to understand the advantage of the 
division of labour in their great manufactures ; by which 
means the daily wages be not very much inferior to what 
they are in England, yet by always employmg the same 
Individual to one species, or subdivision of work, the whole 
is perfected with a dispatch that reduces the price much 
below the apparent pains bestowed upon it. So that it is 
not improbable that any Chinese article of general manufacture 
which would suit our taste might be afforded upon terms 
that would admit of reasonable profit to the Company, 

I must observe further that there seems no political pre- 
judice to have existed here against the exportation of bullion 
in return for acceptable imports ; when therefore the rate 
at which it passes at Canton is such as to make it advantageous 
to accept it as a remittance, none of the risks or difficulties 
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attendant upon drawing bullion from European Nations are 
likely to take place on similar occasions in tbis Country. 

Of all metbods indeed of procuring Cbinese commodities 
on terms nearest to tbeir original cost, none can certainly 
be so effectual as that of our being allowed to send our Ships 
in quest of them to the ports nearest to tbeir growth ; And 
yet it must be confessed that it might be a dangerous experi- 
ment to take any advantage of that permission, if it had 
already been obtained, until such a subordination shall be 
established by law among the British Sailors and subjects 
frequenting the Chinese Ports, and such other precautions 
taken jointly by Administration and the Company, as may 
most effectually tend to prevent those disorders among our 
People, which are likely to break out while left without 
control, and which the nearer They happened to the Capital 
of the Empire, the more alarm they would excite, and the 
more mischief they might occasion by some desperate resolu- 
tion against our trading, on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. But if the lower ranks of our people can be brought 
within proper regulation, so as not to offend the Chinese 
manners, and that some sort of connexion is contrived to be 
established with the superior Mandarins, I am inclined to 
believe that it is within our Power so to gain gradually upon 
them as successively to obtain from them most of the advan- 
tages they have hitherto refused us. 

I do not find that there is in fact any fundamental regula- 
tion of the Empire prohibitory of foreign Commerce with 
their northern Ports. Such a reason is put forward only to 
conceal the real motive, which they do not chuse avowing, 
and which is their apprehension lest too great a communica- 
tion with Strangers should interfere with that profound 
tranquillity and that awful submission among all Classes 
of Men the maintenance of which is in truth the ever-present 
and only inalterable maxim of this Government. Those 
apprehensions will gradually give way before the personal 
good opinion which Men in authority will learn to conceive 
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of US, wHen a familiar intercourse shall for any length of time 
be established with them, 

I flatter myself that this good work may be said to be begun 
already in consequence of the growing terms of intimacy 
between the Viceroy [Ch'ang Lin] and the Principal Persons 
of the Embassy, He is much superior to the petty Jealousies 
of the lower Mandarines ; and I have succeeded in obtaining 
his permission to send in search of some of the Tea plants 
of which I have now in my possession several young growing 
trees, as well as several seeds fit for growth^ ; and I have 
got also some of the flowers which are sometimes mixed as 
I am assured with tea to encrease its fragrance ; among your 
instructions you mention how extremely desirable it would 
be that Tea could be produced within the Territories of the 
Company in India, and you recommend the circumstance 
in the strongest manner to my attention, and among the 
papers delivered to me for my information by Mr. Dundas, 
is one written by Colonel Kyd ^ a gentlemen conversant in 
natural history and agriculture, who has a public garden in 
Bengal for the purpose of making useful experiments relative 
to the introduction of new plants. This Gentleman mentions 
in the paper above alluded to that the tea would certainly 
answer in that part of your Indian possessions called Rungpoor 
[Rangpur, Bengal], 

1 perfectly concur with you in thinking on how many 
accounts it would be desirable to raise that plant in plenty 
and perfection in parts belonging to yourselves and in- 
dependent of the Chinese dominions. I indulge myself there- 
fore with the pleasure of foreseeing to what considerable 
plantations the few nurslings I have been able to procure 
may give rise in future, if managed with care and skill. 

^ The plants were obtained near the boundary between Chekiang and 
Kiangsi provinces. See Macartney'* s Journal, in Robbins, op. cit., p. 365 
and infra. Document No. 6, to be published in a later number of this Journal. 

2 Robert Kyd (1746-1793), who in 1786 laid out the botanical gardens 
near Calcutta which were later taken over by the Company (see Dictionary 
of National Biography, and C. E; Buekland’s Dictionary of Indian Biography). 
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I send them therefore without loss of time to Sir John Shore 
Governor General of Bengal, under the care of one of the 
Gentlemen of Science of my suite Dr. [James] Dinwiddie, 
whom I have selected for this purpose.^ I take the same 
opportunity of sending also a few plants of the Tallow Tree, 
and the varnish Tree,^ likewise in a growing state, the culture 
of each of which may prove beneficial in Bengal. 

1 send likewise a tree of that species of mulberry of which 
the leaves become the food of the silkworm in China. What 
that species was has been a matter of some uncertainty and 
any particular relative to the culture of silk in China is become 
interesting to you, on account of the improvement you desire 
in what your own territories produce. The Tree is allowed 
in China to attain its full growth and flourishes most in a 
flat and loomy soil, as the Tea tree seems to do on dry and 
rising grounds. I have employed a friendly Mandarine 
[through the agency of Ch'ang Lin] to make enquiries into 
every part of their silk manufacture agreeable to the queries 
you enclosed to me, and I shall send the result to Sir John 
Shore [see Document No. 6, in Part III of this article], 
together with a few of the Eggs of the Chinese silkworm 
which I had some difficulty in obtaining, as the People who 
rear them have a superstition of losing the whole brood if 
they part with the smallest portion of them. I "understand 

^ Dr. James Dinwiddie accompanied the Embassy as “Machinist”. 
He is not mentioned in the DictioTiary of National Biography, but there is 
a Biographical Memoir of J. Dinwiddie . . . Compiled from His Notes and 
Correspondence (liverpool, 1868), by William Jardine Proudfoot, in the 
British Museum. See also infra. Document No. 6, to be published in Part III 
of this article, 

2 The tallow tree is Sapium sehiferum Roxb., called in South China 

Chiu-tzu shu. Tallow was obtained from its seeds (S. Couling’s 
Encyclopsedia Sinica). In Staunton’s account of the Macartney Embassy 
{Authentic Account . . ., ii, 430) it is identified as Croton sehiferum after 
Linnaeus, and in S. Wells Williams’ time it was known as Stillingia sebifera 
{Middle Kingdom [1882], il, 11). The varnish or lacquer tree is Rhus 
vernicifera D.C., called by the Chinese Ch% ^ or from which comes 
the sap used in making lacquer varnish {Couling’s Encyclopsedia Sinica, 
and Williams, op. cit., ii, 30). 
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that a late celebrated naturalist of Sweden^ has asserted 
that the insect bred in Japan and China for the sake of its 
worms, is somewhat different from those who answer that 
purpose elsewhere. It may be useful to ascertain the fact ; 
and the worms I send to Bengal will answer that purpose as 
well as serve to propagate a new breed, if it should happen 
to be different from what is already reared there. 

After the pains which were taken to procure from our 
cotton and porcelane manufactures persons conversant in 
those Branches and who might have been capable of observing 
with what difference either of improvement or inferiority 
the same were carried on in this Country, I am not surprised 
you should have supposed that I had the advantage of such 
persons with me in the Embassy ; but notwithstanding my 
own and the repeated applications of others to Manchester, 
and to the porcelane Manufactories in Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, I was disappointed in my expectations ; and 
I at last found that the failure arose in some degree from a 
jealousy which arose in some men’s minds, of any Tradesmen 
sent with me remaining in China and communicating some 
of the most valuable processes of their art, instead of returning 
home fraught with new lights from hence. I do not pretend 
to judge of the propriety of this cautious procedure ; but it 
certainly deprived me of the assistance you were aware was 
necessary to enable me to collect any very accurate or im- 
portant information relative to those branches of manufacture 
in this Country. 

Cotton is indeed an object of immense consumption in 
China, where it forms, generally dyed blue, the universal 
wear of the lower orders of the People, who add to its warmth 
in the winter by quilting shreds of wool between the folds ; 
tho in the colder Provinces the skins of Sheep with their 
fleeces on are used as an outer Garment for a greater shelter 

^ Probably Karl Linnaeus (1707-1778). For the information obtained 
about silk culture see Staunton, op. cit., ii, 420 ff., and the last note appended 
to Document No. 7, to be published in Part III of this article. 
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against the severity of the season. The Chinese account for 
the late increased demand for cotton from abroad, by the 
increased population of the Country, and the supply of Cotton 
cloth to their late extensive conquests. But they do not 
mention the exportation of any out of their own dominions ; 
and their chief manufacture is of the coarser sort unsuited 
to foreign consumption. I hope to be able to send you specimens 
and prices of their different piece goods, Tho there are 
plantations of Cotton in most of the Provinces of China, and 
many new ones I am informed lately undertaken, if I may 
judge from what I had an opportunity of observing in travelling 
thro the Country, its cultivation answers less the labor than 
in other parts of the World where I have seen it flourish. 
The plant is here of the diminutive species, called, I under- 
stand, the herbaceous cotton plant ; very different from the 
cotton shrub of the West Indies, which answers best in a dry 
and sandy soil not distant from the sea, and where the 
periodical rains do not interfere with the time of the plants 
flowering, and expanding with full effect that downy substance 
adhering to the seed which constitutes the staple of the 
Cotton. Those circumstances being less favorable in China 
particularly in the interior Provinces, the demand for that 
article from abroad notwithstanding any efforts of the Chinese 
Planters to cultivate a sufficiency at home, is not likely soon 
to cease. 

Of the cotton manufacture I should, without the assistance 
of people bred to that business, have been able to give no 
minute or accurate account even if the opportunity had been 
afforded me, but the Vice-Roy [Ch^ang Lin] has been so good 
to send a special Messenger for specimens of the different 
materials used in the composition of porcelane ; and if his 
orders have been punctually obeyed,^ those specimens which 
I shall forward to Sir Joseph Banks with the view of having 
them compared under the eye of Chemists and skilful artists 

^ No information of value regarding the manufacture of porcelain appears 
to have been obtained. 
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witli tlie materials used in England for the same purpose, 
may afford an opportunity of judging if any improvement 
yet remains to be made in our own manufactures of the 
same kind. 

No inconsiderable quantities of Cliina porcelane together 
with other commodities of this Country are exported in 
their own vessels to Manilla, Borneo and Batavia and other 
places in the Chinese Seas, principally for the consumption 
of their Countrymen settled in those places, and whose 
industry and ingenuity contribute much to the prosperity 
of every place where they reside in numbers. Their vessels 
carry back spices of various lands, and other productions of 
the warmer Climates ; and this interchange forms the principal 
foreign commerce carried on by the Chinese in their own 
bottoms, so far as I have been able to learn,^ 

But whatever may be deficient in the information which 
my hastened journey has enabled me to procure about this 
Country, may, I doubt not, be obtained hereafter and by 
means, sometimes even of European and Chinese Missionaries 
at Pekin and in the Provinces with whom some of the Principal 
Gentlemen of the Embassy have formed intimacies ^ which 

^ MSS. India Office, China: Canton Diaries, contain tabular accounts of 
the junk trade of Canton for a number of years after 1793. 

^ Sir George Leonard Staunton corresponded with Louis de Poirot 
(French ex- Jesuit) and Nicholas Joseph Raux (French Lazarist), both of 
whom were at Peking, and with Robert Hanna (Irish Lazarist), who accom- 
panied the Embassy from Canton to Tientsin but was forced to return to 
Canton before obtaining permission to enter the Emperor’s service at 
Peking. Staunton’s son, George Thomas, had some correspondence in 
1802-3 with Louis Francois (Marie) Lamiot (French Lazarist), who, like 
Hanna, had accompanied the Embassy to Tientsin only to be forced to 
return to Canton, from which place he obtained permission to proceed to 
Peking. For the text of the Missionaries’ letters see E. H. Pritchard, 

Letters from Missionaries at Peking Relating to the Macartney Embassy,” 
T^oung Pao, xxxi (1934), 31-55. Lord Macartney presumably also had 
in mind Joseph de Grammont (French ex- Jesuit), wffio wrote a number of 
letters to the Ambassador during the course of the Embassy (ibid., pp. 8-24), 
and Jacob Ly and Paolo Cho, two Chinese trained in Naples, who accom- 
panied the Embassy as interpreters and who remained in China as native 
Christian priests. 
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are to be kept up by occasional correspondence wken the 
opportunity of friendly traYellers may offer, for there is no 
regular open post for Individuals. It is m this way only 
that the Missionaries can be rendered useful to the Company, 
without any avowed connexion with it or the Supercargoes. 
The Missionaries w^ere no doubt formerly very able to serve 
and no doubt did serve the temporal interests of their respective 
Nations. But the Portugueze [sic] alone can be said to do 
so now. The information the others can give to their English 
correspondents under the appearance of friendly or scientific 
communications cannot fail to be useful. 

As I have for the present endeavoured to satisfy you on 
the principal points to which your instructions relate, it 
remains with me only to refer you to the enclosed particulars 
for the disposition of the Presents and specimens entrusted 
to my care, some few of which remaining in my hands I have 
delivered to your Commissioners here, tho I was forced at 
times to purchase others to add to w^hat would be agreeable 
to the Emperor.^ You will on this head have probably already 
learned thro your Commissioners at Canton, that there was 
reason to suppose very high expectations had been formed 
in the Emperor’s mind of the presents he was to receive, 
and that it was consequently judged expedient to add to 
those I brought out from Europe for him a HerscheFs reflector 
[telescope] belonging to Mr. Brown and the celebrated lens 
from Parker, which Captain Macldntosh had purchased on 

^ See su^ra, page 221, note 1. A list of the presents delivered to the 
Emperor is to be found in MSS. India Office, China : Ilacartney Embassy, 
xcii, 155-170 ; MSS. Cornell, Macartney Corresponderbce, viii. Nos. 351-3. 
In addition to the presents purchased by the Company and sent out with 
the Embassy, valued at £15,610 (see supra, JRAS,, April, 1938, p. 222), 
Macartney purchased from Henry Browne at Canton and from Captain 
Mackintosh and F. Macrae, surgeon of the Bindostan, various watches, 
guns, woollens, lens, and reflectors valued at about £3,781. Of these articles 
and of the presents originally sent, he consigned articles valued at £4,270 
to the supercargoes at Canton or to Dr. Dinwiddie, making the total cost 
of presents and specimens delivered £15,121 (MSS. Cornell, Macartney 
Correspondence, Nos. 345, 436a). 
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a speculation of much probable profit, but which he very 
handsomely gave up on this occasion to the Company^ 
The mention of his name makes it necessary for me to add 
as an act of Justice to him that he has thro the whole of this 
expedition whilst under my command conducted himself 
with great ability and attention to the Public Service. Besides 
the above mentioned articles I was under the necessity of 
providing others, among the rest some curious watches, either 
for the use of the Emperor or such considerable Persons of 
his Court, whom it was particularly desirable to attach to 
our Interest,^ but of these articles I shall deliver most to 
your Commissioners to be sold for your account, as some of 
those Persons for whom part of such presents were intended 
proved inimical to us, and I did not chuse [sm] to dispose of 
any thing without a fair prospect of deriving from them some 
advantage to the Company. 

The Brig Jackhall which had been purchased in England 
to attend the Lion was sent by me from Tien-sing to Canton 
to be sold by your Commissioners for the benefit of the 
Company.^ The particulars also of my expenditure I trust 
will shew [sic] that I have not swerved from that economy 
in the disposition of the Public money without which I think 
no man worthy to be employed. I should not however have 
been backward in laying out considerable sums at the Court 

^ HerseheFs telescope was obtained from Henry Browne at Canton and 
ir-s probable value was about £200. Parker’s lens was purchased at a cost 
of £773 (ibid., viii, No. 345). 

^ A letter from Father Grammont dated at Peking, 30th August, 1793, 
advised Macartney that he should provide presents for the Emperor’s 
sons and eldest grandson, and for several of the high officials. As a result 
Lord Macartney purchased from Captain Mackintosh on 1st September, 
fifteen pairs of fine watches for £2,399. Only one pair, valued at £472, 
given to the Emperor as a personal present from Macartney, was used 
(Pritchard, Toung Pao, xxxi [1934], 19-20 ; MSS. Cornell, 
Correspondence, viii. No. 345). 

® The Jachall was not sold at Canton, but sailed to India with the plants 
collected by the Embassy and sent to Sir John Shore under the direction 
of Dr. Dinwiddie (see below Document No. 6 and MSS. India Office, China : 
Macartney Embassy, xciii, 363). She was presumably disposed of in India. 
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of Pekin if tke opportunity kad offered of deriving from tkence 
any material benefit ; but it would have ill become me to 
have risked at random the property of the Company. 

The Officers of the Wardroom of the Lion took their stations 
as they assert on board that Ship in the full confidence of 
being allowed batta in the same manner as it was allowed 
to the Officers of the Vestal, when sent out with Colonel 
Cathcart on a similar occasion and on the same principle 
which it is allo’wed to the Officers of the same station in the 
Navy serving in other parts of Asia. It is possible, and the 
Gentlemen of the Lion are persuaded that the fact is so, 
that the omission of Batta for them in your letter [of 
8th September, 1792] was merely accidental, however, and 
tho the sum is trifling, I declined paying any money upon that 
score until your pleasure should be ultimately known upon 
the subject.^ In small as in great objects, it is my duty and 
inclination to support the rights and the interests of the 
Company and with these sentiments I remain, with great 
respect, 

Gentlemen, 

Yours most obedient and 

most faithful humble Servant 
Macartney. 

P.S. — I have taken care to put the Viceroy sufficiently 
upon his Guard against confounding with British Subjects 
those of the United States of America, whom the People of 
Canton have already learned to distinguish under the name 

^ As early as llth October, 1793, Captain Gower of the Lion had written 
to the Chairman of the Court of Directors calling attention to the fact 
that no provision had been made for paying the officers of the Lion, except 
himself, while the ship was in Chinese waters. When the Embassy arrived 
home Macartney again wrote to the Chairman about the matter, and 
was instructed to pay the officers £250 per year, being the allowance paid 
to similar ships in the Indian service (MSS. Cornell, Mmartn&y Corre- 
spondence, vii, No. 307 ; MSS. India Office, China : Macartney Embassy, 
xcii, 23-4, 521). 
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of Yankees. I have supplied the Viceroy with the appropriate 
flags of the respective Nations. 

P.P.S.—I have just received your letter of 16th March 
[1793], and 11th May [1793], the latter enclosing copies of 
correspondence between the Governor General of Bengal, 
the contending Eajas of Napaul and Lassa, and the Com- 
mander of the Chinese forces in Thibet. These papers are of 
great importance, as they will serve to detect the gross 
misrepresentations of this business by the Chinese General 
[Fu K'ang-an], and to which many of our difficulties at the 
Court of Pekin are to be ascribed.^ 


{To he concluded.) 


M. 


^ See su'pra^ page 380, note 1. The letter of 15th March, 1793, is in MSS. 
Cornell, Macartney Correspondence^ vi, No. 243, and that of 11th May, 
is referred to in one of 20th June, 1793 (No. 258). The letter of 15th March, 
tells of the beginning of war with France and of the negotiations of 1793 
for a renewal of the Company’s Charter. An effort to explain the Tibetan 
affair served as a pretext for an attempt to open a correspondence with the 
Peking government in 1795 (Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 372-3 ; Morse, Chronicles, 


The Instmmeiits of Music on the Tiq«i 
Besti.n Bas-Reliefs 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 
(PLATES I-II) 

rilHB famous Sasaman bas-reliefs at Taq-i Bustan, (a.d. 590~ 
628) have so often been reproduced that it is highly 
probable that most Orientalists could picture the scenes in 
the mind’s eye with little difficulty. Yet I do not suppose 
that any could give a correct delineation of the instruments 
of music contained therein for the simple reason that the 
reproductions of these sculptures have given so many different 
outlines for these instruments. 

This contrariety is due to the fact that in the pioneer days 
of archaeology, when the reproduction of works of art in this 
category was done by hand, and by non-musicians, much 
imaginative material was introduced, to say nothing of what 
was omitted. Even in the early days of photography, when 
the art was not so far advanced as it is to-day, the results 
left much to be desired. 

In consequence of this, some of the instruments delineated 
in the Taq-i Bustan bas-reliefs were so incorrectly outlined 
or so badly photographed by archseologists that musico- 
graphers, who only had these reproductions as their guide, 
were misled as to the species and type of instruments portrayed. 

The instruments occur in two scenes : {1) the boar hunt 

and (2) the stag hunt. For convenience of description they 
may be subdivided into the following groups : — 

(1) The hoar hunt. 

{a) Har fists in the royal barges. 

(b) Harpists in the minstrels^ barges. 

(2) The stag hunt. 

(а) Orchestra on the left-hand side. 

(б) Military Band on the right-hand side. 
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§1 

The Delineation of the Instruments 

The first, in this country, to give us a glimpse of the 
instruments in the Taq-i Bustan scenes was Edward Bunting 
who, in his Ancient Music in Ireland . . . (1809), included a 
representation of the harpists in the boar hunt, where the 
harps used in the minstrels’ barge were given, although 
erroneously, the form of trigons, i.e. harps with strings stretched 
over a trigonal frame.^ 

Then came the drawings in Sir John Malcolm’s History of 
Persia (1815). The harps shown in both groups of the boar 
hunt were not only wrongly given the same outline, but one 
could not determine the precise species because of the artist’s 
omission of the determining factor — the position of the 
sound”chest. In the stag hunt, all the harps were again given 
the same outline, and one could not fix the species for reasons 
given above. These were the only instruments that could be 
identified in this group. In the military band group only a 
trumpet could be recognized.^ 

Much better were the scenes in Sir Eobert Ker Porter’s 
Travels in Georgia, Persia . . . (1821‘"2). In the boar hunt, 
two species of right-angled harps, with a lower sound-chest 
and an upper sound-chest respectively, were clearly and 
correctly outlined in the two groups. In the stag hunt, the 
orchestra revealed, from left to right, a performer on an oboe 
or reed-pipe, a player on panpipes or a square tambourine, 
a performer on an instrument which was not shown, and a 
player of some kind of wind instrument, Carl Engel, the 'well 
known nineteenth century musicographer, conjectured that 
this latter was a bagpipe.^ The harps in the orchestra were 

^ p. 10 ; pi. iii, 9. 

2 Vol. if p. 258 : the first two plates. 

® A Descriptive Catalogue of the Musical Instruments in the South Kensington 
Jlf'Wfiewm (1874), p. 68. 
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all inexactly shown as acute-angled instruments with an 
upper sound-chest/ although Engel dubbed them trigons. 

The next important contribution was the Voyage en Perse 
de MM. Eugme Flwndin, peintre, et Pascal Coste, architecie . . . 
[1843-1854]. In the boar hunt, the two species of harps, as 
recognized by Porter, were clearly delineated, although Flandin 
called one species a lute ’h In the stag hunt, the instru- 
ments in the orchestra were scarcely an improvement on 
what had preceded. The first two performers were not given 
any instruments whilst the third and fourth players were 
shown holding what would naturally be taken for square 
tambourines but which we now know to be a misconception. 
The instruments in the military band were depicted in much 
the same way as Porter had done.^ 

It was not until Friedrich Sarre published his Die Kunst 
des alien Persien (1923), in which the illustrations were based 
on actual photographs, that we were able to get a real view 
of these instruments. Yet the photography left much to be 
desired, and the strings on the harps could not be discerned. 
In the boar hunt, his plates confirmed Porter and Flandin 
in the two species of harps. In the stag hunt, his plate showed, 
for the first time, that two species of harps also existed in 
the orchestra, and several new instruments, not hitherto 
delineated, were to be recognized in this group as well as 
in the military band. ^ 

Yet it has been reserved for Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, the 
editor of the monumental Survey of Persian Art, to provide 
us with photographs which now enable us to determine, with 
almost practical certainty, not only the precise identity of 
these instruments but many details of construction, and 
it is to this savant that I am indebted for permission to publish 
enlargements of details from his photographs.^ 

1 P]s. 63, 64. 

2 Tome i, p. 4 ; tome ii, p]s. 10, 12. 

3 Nos. 86-7, 88-9. 

^ The complete scenes appear in The Survey of Persian Art, 
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§2 

The Identification of the Instruments 

In Persian lexicons muct. confusion exists where instruments 
of music are concerned. Much of this may be due to the mis- 
leading explanations of Arabic lexicographers; as I have 
frequently pointed out,^ and even the great Al-Zamakhshari 
(d. 1144), who compiled an Arabic-Persian lexicon, had per- 
force to follow both the definition and the terminology of 
the former. Although we have two precious authorities on 
Persian instruments of music — ^the Kanz al~tuhaf (fourteenth 
century) and the J ami' al~alhdn of Ibn Ghaibi (fifteenth 
century) — ^^ve cannot depend too far on them when dealing 
with instruments in use during the Sasanian era, a thousand 
years earlier. It is true that we have a few Pahlavi,^ Persian,^ 
and Arabic texts ^ that give us a number of names of instru- 
ments of music, and of recent years the subject has been 
discussed by Dr. J. M. Unvalla in The Pahlavi Text : King 
Husrav and his Boy (Paris, 1921), and by Professor A. 
Christensen in his La Vie musicale dans la civilisation des 
Sassanides ’ ’ in the Bulletin de V Association Frangaise des 
Amis de VOrient, Nos. 20-1 (Paris, 1936), but we still need 
much more information on the subject although what is 
offered in this contribution must still be considered probative. 

The enlargements from Dr. Pope’s photographs enable us 
to get a closer view of some of these Sasanian instruments, 
although they may not be so clearly defined as they are in 
other Sasanian art remains. The first two plates show the 
two species of harps in the boar hunt scene, viz. one with a 
lower sound-chest and another with an upper sound-chest. 

^ Encydopmdia of l$ldm, iii, 528 ; iv, 986. 

2 Unvalla, as cited, and Benveniste, JA. (1932), p. 260. Professor H. W. 
Bailey informs me that Dr. Unvalla’s book must be used with caution. 

® Sh ah ndma. 

^ Ai-Mas‘udi, Les prairies (Tor, viii, 90-1 ; Al-Tha'alibi, Histoire des 
rois des Parses, trad, par H. Zotenberg, Paris (1900). 
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TKe former (Fig. 1) is the more interesting because it is the 
older and the more infrequent instrument. The horizontal 
sound-chest consisted of an oblong wooden box, whilst the 
vertical arm, which carried the tuning pegs, was solid. From 
fixtures or pins ” in the sound-chest the strings were stretched 
in a diagonal fashion to the tuning pegs. It is precisely the 
same species of harp as that found in the Sumerian Royal 
tomb (3rd milleimium b.c.),^ on the Assyrian bas-reliefs 
(seventh century B.c.) in the same museum,^ and on the 
Sasanian (?) silver dish in the collection of the Archseological 
Commission at Leningrad.^ 

Seemingly this species of harp was reserved for the special 
minstrels, as this is the instrument played by the harpists 
in the royal barges in the boar hunt at Taq-i Bustan. On 
these instruments some ten strings may be discerned, and a 
similar number is to be found on the Assyrian instruments. 
In the stag himt the leading harpist in the orchestra also 
plays an instrument of this species. A similar regality or 
importance attached to this harp may be noticed in several 
Assyrian scenes. 

Elsewhere I have assumed ^ that the Persian name for 
this species of harp was a word which equates with 
the Arabic wann.^ This latter is described by Al-Firuzabadi 
(d. 1414) as being an instrument somewhat similar to the 
sanj or janh, i.e. the Persian Yet we know from a 

much earlier source, Al-A'^a’ Maimun (d. ca, 629), that the 
wann was different from the sanj,"^ the probable dissimilarity 
being, as we shall see, in the position of the sound-chest. 

^ The Antiquaries Journal, viii, October, 1928. Galpin, The Music of the 
Sumerians, pi. v. 

2 Engel, Music of the Most Ancient Nations (1870), p. 49. 

^ Sarre, Die Kunst des alien Persien, Nr. 110. 

^ The Survey of Persian Art, 

^ The Occidental Persian lexicographers in defining the van as a “ cymbal ” 
{sinj, sanj) played with the fingers, leads one to conclude that finger cymbals 
are meant, but the Persians are merely following the definitions of their 
Arabic predecessors who used the word sanj, a term which stood for both 
a harp and a cymbal. ® AUQumus, s.v. ^ Diwdn (G.M.S.), p. 201. 

JtiAS. JULY 1938. 26 
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The Persian van would be the Pahlavi or vun,'^ a word 
which can be equated with the Sanskrit vind (Hindi 6m), ^ the 
Coptic boine or hoini, and the ancient Egyptian bain-t or ban-t.^ 
Both the name and the instrument have long since fallen into 
desuetude in Persia and the Middle East. 

The harp with the upper sound-chest (Fig. 2) has not the 
antiquity of that with the lower sound-chest, although we 
can trace it in Babylonian, Assyrian, Elamite, and Egyptian 
art.^ Two types of this harp are shown on the Taq-i Bustan 
bas-reliefs— one with a right-angled frame and another with 
an acute-angled frame. The former, which is found in the 
hands of the harpists in the minstrels’ barge of the boar 
hunt, had a vertical sound chest which seems to have been 
an oblong box, not unlike the Egyptian instrument.® From 
nine to twelve strings may be counted on the various instru- 
ments shown in this scene. These strings were possibly 
fixed to pins’’ in the side of the sound-chest, as in the 
Assyrian and later Persian instruments, from which they 
were stretched to the tuning pegs on the horizontal arm below. 

The acute-angled type (Fig. 3) with a distinct curve on the 
back of the sound-chest is delineated in the orchestra of the 
stag hunt scene. We cannot tell the number of strings because 
the instruments are not delineated with sufficient precision, 
but the example shown on the Sasanian flagon given in 
Argenterie ormitale, Nr. 65, reveals some fifteen strings,® 
and a similar number may be counted on the Elamite example 

Unvalla, op. cit., pp. 15, 27. He transliterates the word as vin. 
Professor Christensen writes 

2 See Journal of the American Oriental Society , vol. 50, pp. 244-253 : 
vol. 51, pp. 47-50. 

® Budge, Egyptian Dictionary, pp. 202, 211, 216. 

* Galpin, op. cit. Engel, Music of the Most Ancient Nations, p. 29. 
Delegation en Derse, Memoires, tome iii, pL 23. Maspero, Le Music Egyptien, 
Cairo, 1907, iii, pi. 40. 

® Sachs, Die Musilcinstrumente des alien Agyptens, p. 50. 

® This flagon has been denied a Sasanian origin and has even been dated 
as late as tenth to eleventh century. 
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at Kul“i Fir^ann,^ and on one of the Assyrian examples also.^ 
Both the Elamite and Assyrian instruments show what would 
appear to be sound-holes in the sound-chest. 

The Pahlavi and Persian name of the harp with an upper 
sound-chest was ^ang,^ a term which, in itself, meant '' bent, 
crooked It was the most important instrument of music 
in Sasanian times and is given a prominent place in the festive 
scenes in the Shah ndma.^ It was the instrument which the 
famous minstrel Nikisa played at the court of Khusrav 
P^rviz, and has been the theme for many a poet and painter. 
Pie Aang has long since fallen into neglect in Persia.^ 

The wind and percussion instruments have considerable 
iE;erest, and these are to be found in the orchestra and 
nilithry band in the stag hunt scene. The first performer 
hi the orchestra, counting from the left, is clearly playing 
an oboe or reed-pipe® (Fig. 4). This would probably be 
til* nay (Pahl. Pers.), a term which, in the ordinary sense, 
infant a reed’’ and then ^'a tube”, but in its generic 
musical connotation referred to ‘"a wood-wdnd instrument”. 
In| early times it stood specifically for an oboe,'^ although the 
teita surndy, later softened to surndy and surnd^^ was also 
us4d. Its strident tone made it admirably suited to outdoor 
mlusic {mr = festival), as we see in the Taq-i Bustan scene. 
Tihe legendary Jamshid of the Shdh ndma is said to have 
b|een its inventor.^ 

I The second instrumentalist of the band (Fig. 5) plays an 

{ instrument which cannot be identified so readily, but we may 

^ Delegation en Perse, Memoires, tome iii, pi. 23. 

^ 2 Engel, op. cit., p. 31. 

® Unvalla, 27. 

^ Sliah nama (Mohl ed.), iii, 292, 317. Molil translates chang by “ lutb 
® AdvieUe, La Musique cTiez les Persans en 1885, p. 13. Pillant, Le Musee 
dll Conservatoire national de Musique, 2® SuppL, p. 38. 

® The oboe has a conical tube whereas the reed-pipe has a cylindrical 
tube. 

’ See my Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments, i, 65-7. 

® Al-Mas‘udi, Les prairies d'or, viii, 90. Burlmn-i qdti\ s.v. 

® See my Turkish Instruments of Music in the Seventeenth Century, 23. 
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suppose that it is a square tambourine, as the hands are in 
the conventional position for playing such an instrument. 
It may also be seen in the Qul-i Fir'aun group. We do not 
know its name. It could scarcely have been the gambar 
(Pahl.) or iianhar (Pers.), because, as the name itself suggests, 
this was a round tambourine. 

The third and fourth instrumentalists (Pigs. 6 and 7) play 
real mouth organs, not bagpipes, as Engel surmised. As I 
have aheady pointed out,^ the instrument was identical 
with the Chinese sheng} In Sasanian times it was knovm 
as the mustah (Pahl.) and later as the mu^taq mii (Chinese 
muidaq),^ Neither Dr. Unvalla, Professor Christensen, nor 
the lexicons identify the mustak. Although the outlines on 
the bas-relief are indistinct, a fine example may be seen on 
a Sasanian flagon shown in Argenterie orientale, Nr. 65, and 
in the Gazette archeologique (1886), xi. 

The military band on the right-hand side of the stag hunt 
scene displays six instrumentalists in two rows, the upper 
row seated and the lower row standing. The first performier 
(Fig. 8) in the upper row appears to be playing a larjge 
kettledrum, probably the kus mentioned in the martlial 
scenes of the Shah ndmaA With the Arabs of the tenth centr|ry 
the kus was the largest of these drums. ^ j 

The second performer (Fig. 9) is undoubtedly playing k 
trumpet. Being the straight form of this instrument onie 
might suggest that it was the ruyin my (lit. brazen tube)! 
another of the warlike instruments of the Shah ndma,^ ratherV 
than the kamndy which appears to have been a bent trumpet. 

The third performer (Fig. 10) seems to have a small kettle- " 



^ Encyclopaedia of Islam, ii, 541. 

^ Van Aalst, Chinese Music (1884), 80. 

® See my Studies . . ., ii, O-IO, for further details. 

^ Shah nama (Mohl ed.), i, 198, 228, 298, 418, 468 ; ii, 4. 
® Ikhwan al-Safa’, Rasa'll (Bombay ed.), iii, 91. 

® Shah ndma, i, 420. 

See infra, , , 
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and the general contour of the object or objects are taken 
into consideration. Such an instrument would probably be 
the ids (Pahl.) or tdsa (Pers.),^ as Unvalla and Christensen 
have surmised. The tdsa is still a small kettledrum in India. ^ 

The first two performers (Figs. 11-12) in the lower row 
play straight trumpets similar to the second performer in 
the upper row, although Professor Christensen avers that the 
instrument is a trombone ! ^ 

The third performer (Fig. 13) plays a waisted drum, i.e. one 
in which the body of the instrument is narrow in the middle 
and wide at the ends. If we can accept the lexicons on this 
point, the instrument was probably the tahlr or tablra of the 
Shah ndma,^ of wliich the tahurah of the Pahlavi texts would 
be a diminutive.^ 

Other Sasanian Instruments 

The Persians of Sasanian days knew of many more instru- 
ments than those delineated in the Taq-i Bustan scenes^ 
as we know from other art remains and from the many names 
of instruments which are to be found in Pahlavi, Persian, 
and Arabic texts. 

Perhaps the most famous of these instruments was the 
barbut (Pahl.) or harbut (Pers.), a barbiton or mandore, or 
what one might call a lute with a hollow neck.® The name 
is said to be due to the form of the instrument which resembled 

V ^ .Unvalla, ,28. 

2 Y antra ho^a, 102 ; Short Notices . . 39. At the same 

time we must recognize that according to Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435), were 
the musical cups used like the modem harmonica. 

® Christensen, 33. 

Shah ncima, i, 137. 

® Unvalla, 28, quoting from the Avesta texts. 

® See my article in the Encyclopedia of Islam, iv, 985-6 ; my Studies 
in Oriental Musical Instruments, i, 95-6 ; and my Turkish Instruments 
of Music in the Seventeenth Century, pp. 36, 41. 
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the breast of a duck = breast, and 6ai5 = duck), an 
explanation which was given as early as the tenth century.^ 
According to the art remains, notably one given in Argenterie 
ofientale, Nr. 64, it had four strings, a point confirmed by 
Khalid ibn al-Fayyad (d. ca. 718).^ It was the instrument 
which the famed minstrel Barbad played at the court of 
Khusrav Parviz. 

Next in order of importance was the tambur (Palil.) or 
tanbur (Pers.). This was the pandore or long-necked lute. 
The Persian lexicographers say that the word was originally 
dunbara because its long, slender neck was like a lamb’s tail 
{dimba = tail, and bara = lamb).^ An early example of this 
instrument, from Susa, dating probably from the Kassite 
period, may be seen in the Louvre, Paris. ^ The large pandore 
appears to have been called the tambur-i mas (Pahl.), a name 
which, we may suppose, would equate with the modern 
tanbuT'i huzmg. 

1 have already surmised that the Sasanians called their 
harp with a lower sound-chest the von or vun (Pahl), which 
later was softened to van (Pers.). Seemingly they had another 
of these instruments with open strings known as the Jcanndr 
(Pahl.),^ a name suspiciously like the Hebrew hinnor, the 
Arabic kinndra, and the Sanskrit Jcinnan. Yet, although we 
can trace the Hebrew instrument to antiquity, the Sanskrit 
word does not occur earlier than the commentator Mahesvara 
and the Sahgita ratndhara. 

Although it has been supposed ® that the Jcanndr, like the 
Icinndr and Jcinndra, was a cithara,’^ it may have been quite 
different. This reservation is due to the mention of an Indian 

^ Majdtih 238. 

2 JMAS, (1899), 59. ALTha‘alibI, 705. The dish showing Eros (?) playing 
a lute of three double strings may not be Sasanian. See Argenterie orientate. 
Nr. 93. 

® See my article on the Evolution of the Tunhur in the Transactions of 
the Glasgoiv University Oriental Society, v, 26-7. 

^ Delegation en Perse, Memoires, tome vii, pis. xxvii, xxviii. Galpin, 
op. cit., pL viii. 

® Unvalla, 15. ® Christensen, 30. Farmer, Studies . . ii, 31. 
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! instrument called the hingira by the Arabic authors AI- 

I Jahiz (d. 868) and Al-Mas'udi (d. ca. 967)d The latter describes 

the instrument as having '' one string stretched over a [frame, 
the sound-chest of which was a] gourd Even in the 
fourteenth century the hingira was still a favourite in Persia,^ 
and Chardin testified the same in the seventeenth century.^ 

A combination of the two Sasanian instruments just 
mentioned was known as the von kanndr or vun kanndr 
r (PahL). What the specific structure of this instrument was 

; we can only conjecture. Professor Christensen, who looks 

upon the von (== vln) as a lute, and the kanndr as a cithara, 
calls it a lute-cithara.^ Dr. Unvalla, on the authority of 
Dr. Curt Sachs, states that it was a long-necked lute with 
its body [= sound-chest] in the shape of an ostrich egg”,® 
a definition based, it would seem, on Tagore’s description 
of the IndiBJi hinnarlvlnd ixi his Yantmhoslm,^ 

The ^^ah (Pahl.) of Sasanian times is another .elusive 
instrument. Dr. Unvalla, on the authority of Dr. Curt Sachs, 

' points out that the modern ^shnh is a four-stringed rabdb,'^ 

i.e. a viol. As I have shovm elsewhere,^ the name occurs in 
many forms, which is usual with loan words, and may be 
found in the Arabic shushah of the Iliwan al-Safa’ (tenth 
century),^ and the Persian ghishah of the Kanz ahtuhaf 

f ^ Al-Mas'udi, vxii, 92. The text in both authors has which would 

appear to be a copyist’s slip for Cf. my Studies . . i, 62. 

^ inaulana, British Museum MS., Or, 2361, fol. 76 v. 

® Voyages en Perse (1735), tome iii, p. 160, pi. xxvi (F). 

^ ^ Christensen, 30. 

® Unvalla, 27. 

® Yanira kosha (in Bengali), Calcutta (1875), p. 24 : and the same 
author’s Short Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments (in English), Calcutta 
(1877), p. 20. 

This word, through a printer’s error, is written rehdh^ i.e. an h instead 
of a h. The mistake is hardly worth mention, but the same slip occurs 
in several books. 

8 JRAS, (1935), 353 : Studies . . ., ii, 28, 32. 

® BasdHl (Bombay ed.), iii, 97. The text has JNjN which must be a 
copyist’s slip for 
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(fouiteentli century).^ In the former probably, and in the 
latter undoubtedly, it was a bowed instrument, as it is to-day 
in Turkestan. The Sasanian ^shaJc could scarcely have been 
an instrument of this kind because we have no evidence of 
the bow as a musical implement prior to the ninth century.^ 
It is far more likely that the Sasanian was akin to 

the Indian gJiosJiaha (Sanskrit), a species of vmd mentioned 
in the Ndtya sdstm (fifth century). 

Dr. Unvalla has also supposed that the kaplk (Pahl.) was 
a viol. He says that the modern Persian word hafl stands 
for a monkey, and since there is in India a viol called the 
td'us (peacock), the sound-chest of which is in the form 
of this bird, he assumes that the haplh was '' surely a music- 
instrument played with a bow, whose body [= sound-chest] 
had the form of a monlmy For reasons expressed above 
we cannot admit that the hafih was a viol. At the same 
time it ought to be pointed out that on the flagon attributed 
to the Sasanian period there is an unidentified musical instru- 
ment in the framew^ork of which an animal, perhaps a monkey, 
is represented.^ 

It is true that an instrument called the rubdb is mentioned 
in the Shah ndma ^ but, unlike the Arabian mhdh, the Persian 
mhdb was not a viol, not even in the fourteenth century.® 
The latter was a lute with a waisted sound-chest, the face 
or “ belly ” being covered with a membrane, and an example 
(eighth to ninth century) may be seen in Koechlin and Migeon’s 
Oriental Art (1925), pL 1.^ It was not unlike the modern 
rubdb of Persia, Turkestan, and Afghanistan. 

We have already seen that the straight trumpet was 
probably the ruyln ndy, but in addition to this instrument 

^ King’s College Library, Cambridge, MS. 211, fol. 20. 

2 JRA8. (1930), 775 et seq. Farmer, Studies . . i, 99. 

» Unvalla, 29. 

^ Argenterie orientale, Nr. 65. 

® ^dlh ndma, iii, 317. 

® Kanz al-tuhaf, fol. 20 v. 

’ The rasan of the Pahlavl text (Unvalla, 28), may very well be a copyist’s 
slip for ravav (= Pers. rubab). 
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there were three others of the same group mentioned in the 
Shall ndma. The harrandy is frequently introduced into the 
battle scenes/ and in the fifteenth century it was a bent 
trumpet, as stated by Ibn Ghaibi/ The word is also written 
qarndy, hamdy, and harnd, vrhhh. suggest a Semitic origin 
(Ass}^:. qarnu, Heb. qeren, Arab, qarn), although Persian 
lexicographers hint that it may originally have been hJiarndy 
[l^ar — ass), probably on account of its hoarse tone. Certainly 
its tone was sometimes likened to an ass’s bray.^ 

Two instruments of the trumpet or horn kind, made pro- 
bably of animal horn, were the skaipur and buq, both mentioned 
in the Shah ndma.‘^ The shaipur, a word which reminds us 
of the Assyrian skapparu, the Hebrew shdphar^ and the Arabic 
shabbur, was doubtless a crooked animal horn. An instrument 
of this form appears to be delineated on the Sasanian silver 
dish in the British Museum, where it is to be found in the 
hands of the lowest figure.^ 

1 suggested to Professor Arthur Christensen that the 
Pahlavi spar, occurring as the name of a musical instrument,® 
may possibly be a copyist’s slip for the Pahlavi equivalent 
to the Persian Jaipur. He does not accept my theory, 
although he does not deem it impossible. 

The buq may be the instrument delineated on the Sasanian 
dish in the collection of the Archaeological Commission at 
Leningrad, where six military trumpeters are shown with 
instruments in the shape of animal horns.’ 

Among the wood-wind instruments there are very few 
names of which we can be certain. Dr. Unvalla’s suggestion 
that the vanjak (Pahl.) might be equated with the Indian 

^ Shah nama, i, 137, 228, 334. 

2 Jmni‘' al-al1jban, Bodl. Library MS., Marsh, 282, fol. 80. 

® JRAS. (1936), 30. Farmer, Turkish Instruments of Music, 32. 

^ ^ah nama, i, 198, 386, 470. 

^ Argenterie orientate. Nr. 66. Dalton, The Treasures of the Oxus (2nd 
ed.), p. 211. 

® Unvalia, 28 ; Christensen, 30. 

^ Sarre, op. cit.. Nr. 105. 
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fliite (Sanskrit) seem be quite acceptable.^ His 

identification, supported by Professor Christensen, of the 
mar (Pahl.) as the oboe, needs further proof.^ I have already 
said that the nay was an oboe or reed-pipe. It was a martial 
instrument ^ and as such was more likely to have been an 
oboe rather than a “fife’’ as M. Benveniste translates the 
term.^ Indeed Al-^a'alibi, translating from the Pahlavl, 
speaks of the “ single nay ” {al-mizmar al-awhad) ^ so as to 
distinguish it from the “ double nay ” or dundy. 

The dundy was a double oboe or reed-pipe, better known 
to Turanian peoples as the kushndy or qushndy. It is mentioned 
by Al-Mas'udi (tenth century) as one of the instruments 
“ invented ” by the Persians.® The instrument may be seen 
in the hands of one of the Elamite musicians on the Niniveh 
bas-reliefs in the British Museum.’^ 

The ^amMr (Pahl.) has not been identffied,® but there is 
the Kurdish an oboe, which may be a survival of 

this instrument. 

Two names of drums may be added to those already 
mentioned. The dumhalak (Pahl.) or dunhaldh (Pers.),® was 
probably a small drum with a cylindrical body. The dunbal 
or danbdl (Pers.), of which the above is a diminutive, was still 
popular in the seventeenth century.® The tumbak (Pahl.)^® 
or dunbak, tunbak, tanbik, tunbuk (Pers.) was a goblet-shaped 
drum in the seventeenth century, and was certainly not a 
bagpipe as some lexicographers aver. 

^ Unvalla, 28. 2 Unvalla, 28 : Christensen, 30. 

® Shah namay i, 298. 

^ Sa, (1932), 260. 

^ Al-Tha‘alibi (Zotenberg ed.), p. 705. Al-Farabi refers to the instrument 
as the mizmar wahid. See Kosegarten, Lib. canty 98. 

® Al-Mas‘udi, viii, 90. The text has Al-Farabi has the same. 

See my Studies . . ., i, 57-8. 

’ Engel, op. city p. 58. 

® Unvalla, 28: Christenson, 30. 

® Kaempfer, Amoenitatum eocotkarum . . . (1712), 740, Nr. 4. 

Benveniste, JA. (1932), 260. The editor sizggests tumhallayic. 

Kaempfer, op. cit., Nr. 6. 
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Other instruments of percussion were the sil (Pahl.) ^ or 
zil (Turk.). This term was probably used for the small finger 
cymbals, played in pairs, known nowadays as the smj or 
although they carry the older name in some Islamic 
countries.^ 

The zancBr (Pahl.) or zanjtr (Pers.) ^ must have been, as 
the name suggests, a jingling chain like the modern dabbm 
or dubbus (Arab.) of the dervish fraternities, consisting of a 
sceptre with chains attached. 

Finally, the art remains show us two other percussion 
instruments of the Sasanian era, viz. the frame cymbals and 
the rattle, although we do not know their names in PahlavL 
The frame cymbals have been known as the ^aghdna or 
ckaghana (Pers.) since the thirteenth century at least. ^ Hoary 
legend says that the mythical Sirliuda of the Shah ndma 
was its inventor It consisted of a frame like a pair of 
tongs, the open extremities being furnished with small cymbals 
which sounded when the extremities were closed together. 
A representation of the Sasanian cha gh ana is to be found in 
Argenterie orientale, Nr. 78, and in Curt Sach's Die Musih- 
instmmente der alien Agyptens, p. 22. An instrument of a 
simpler type may be seen on a fifth century silver dish given 
in Sarre’s Die Kunst des alien Persien, Nr. 111. 

The rattle is known in Persia of modern times as the 
qdiiiq. It is a Turkish word which means a spoon or ladle. 
The instrument of music consists of two pieces of wood 
hollowed out like ladles, the concave parts being placed 
together after the two hollow cavities have been filled with 
small sonorous substances, generally sonnettes, so as to 
produce a jingle or rattle, W would appear to be this 
instrument may be seen in the left hand of the female figure 

^ Unvalla, 28. 

2 Advielle, op. cit., 14. 

® Villoteau, Desc, de Vl^gypte^ itat moderm, i, 980-1. 

^ Unvalla, 28. , 

® Ibn Khaliikan, Biogrj)icL, izi, 491. 

® Farmer, Turkish Instruments of Music ...» 10. 
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on tte left side of tlie monarch in the scene depicted on the 
Sasanian silver dish in the British Museum.^ The name 
qdMq may have been known in Pahlavi if we can allow that 
Dr. Unvalla's hapih is a copyist’s slip for ha^nh 
The number and diversity of instruments of music used in 
Persia during the Sasanian period are an eloquent testimony 
to the highly developed art of instrumental music at that 
time. Not only do the stories show how much instrumental 
music was appreciated in these days, but the art remains 
confirm the statements in every way. 

^ Dalton, loc. cit. Argenterie orientate, Nr. 66. 
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The Ancestral Message 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

TN the passage of nearly forty years since the first discovery 
^ of the Honan relics and their strange inscriptions, great 
has been the progress in their decipherment. How much and 
how solid this gain in knowledge has been, the present writer 
can perhaps appreciate better than more recent students, when 
he looks back at his own notes and the correspondence that 
passed between the late Mr. Frank Chalfant and himself. 

However, despite the competence and untiring industry of 
the scholars of Academia Sinica and others, there remain a 
fair number of recurring and obstinate forms in the Honan 
inscriptions that have so far defied detection. But there are 
others. On the fringe, as it were, of these obstructive 
diehards there are a number of archaic forms of which 
different Chinese specialists have deduced different and 
mutually incompatible modern equivalents. Thus, for 
example, a character occurring in the title of one Shang 
Sovereign has been equated by one expert with the word for 
sheep, by another with an ethnic and family name, and by a 
third with the word for dog. 

It is with one of these borderland groups, at present ranged 
in a kind of suspense account, that this paper is concerned. 
Guided, and in a sense encouraged, by the criticism and insight 
of a now well-known Chinese specialist, Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, 

I hope to effect a 'liquidation’' of certain embarrassing 
difficulties of decipherment, and some " clarification ” of 
obscurities attendant on the novelty of forms involved 

A selection of thirteen examples taken from published 
Chinese works on this subject will illustrate and explain the 
thesis, notes, and translations that foUow. Those examples 
immediately below are from Mr. Jung Keng’s ^ b ^ 
Yin Ch'i Pu Tzu, voL 3, p. 9, as illustrated in that work. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

i iiMSMsaa 

10 11 12 13 

M a 0 m 

This list is an adequate selection from the thirty-six forms 
cited by Jung in three adjoining but separate columns of 
entries in volume 3. He attempts no identification with any 
known modern character, but contents himself by saying 
"VNot found in the Skuo Wen and inventing a modernized 
representative, /S^ . 

There are two preliminary observations to be made on the 
members of the above group. In the first place the forms 
numbered 1 and 2 are essentially the same as the Lesser Seal 
and the modern versions, ^ chan to divine Only two 
examples on the Bones are known to me. They are cited 
by Shang Ch’eng-tsu in his Yin Hsu Wen Tzu Lei Pien,'^ 
and occur in Lo Chen-yii’s work, vol. 4, p. 26, and vol. 8, 
p. 14, and Shang, in this following Lo Chen-yii, observes that 
it is uncertain whether these are identical with those placed 
within an enclosure, such as Figs. 3 to 6. And his caution 
seems wise. But, further, these two forms differ from all the 
remaining ones in being unenclosed in any sinrounding 
outline. Now this surrounding outline varies considerably, 
and in the simpler instances tends to lose the peculiarity of 
the original norm, as seen in No. 3. 

And this norm was, I am convinced, based and modelled 
upon a much stylized version of some animal scapula, some 

such ideal figure as diagrammatized as fl. Within 
this boundary we find several small lines and combinations 
of lines, thus a diagonal line / in No. 10, and in Nos. 7 
and 9 \ or /; with or p below the diagonal; with 
y J9W alone; finally with or (=: chmi). 
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Here, then, we are brought up against the puzzling question, 
Are all these distinguishable forms variations of a single type, 
and due to less or more conscious contraction, or are they not ? 
It is the aim of this paper to show that the answer is to negative 
the single origin, to argue for the existence of two types, and 
to draw certain conclusions. 

The first type appears in the four examples numbered 3 to 6. 
All the remainder fall under the second. 

To my regret I have been hitherto unable to ascertain 
what is Mr. Kuo Mo-jo’s view of this first compound, or with 
what modern character he would equate it. I must therefore 
propose my own solution. In the first place I agree with the 
conclusion of Mr. T’ang Lan ^ jj|', that this type should be 
read ^ chan. And it wull be pertinent to add parenthetically 
a remark by the same writer on the brief and too compressed 
definition of the Shuo Wen of this character chan, viz. 

shih chao wen yeh “ to scan the omeii and 
inquire ”, on which T’ang observes, |5E h tse chi pu 

chih wen so then an inquiry made after the scorching”, 
E h # ^ * M & i pit te chao fa sku erh 

chan cKi shih yeh'^ ib, after the scorching, getting the omen, 
and putting it into waiting, to apprehend the event This 
expansion of Mr. T’ang is lucid and helpful. 

To return to the configuration of Type L This has been 
treated by the group of modern Chinese scholars in discussing 
the character in their comments and notes as though the 
outline were identical with □ wei, the Shuo Wen's 226th 
Eadical and the Kanghsi Dictionary’s 31st. Though 
obviously convenient, this equation is misleading. For the 
original two sidelines are not parallel, the upper and lower 
terminals are in no way complementary, and the laterals 
are mostly continued beyond the upper crossline, and some- 
times flare. 

At this point I feel the urge to throw my bomb and if it 
should prove only a damp squib it would only be following a 
fair number of precedents in earlier numbers of the Journal. 
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I cannot at present prove it, but I suspect that our Type 1 
is tlie actual if not tKe putative parent of the modern character 

^ Jcu '' bone (Lesser Seal ^ but only so far as the out- 
line is concerned and not when the whole complex with its 
contained ^ is in question. When this complex, see Figs. 3 to 
6, is examined, it is found to occur frequently on the Bones 
in one phrase of three words, and in that phrase only. 
Assuming provisionally the equation of those Figs. 3 to 6 
with ^ chan, we shall find that this phrase is always intro- 
ductory to passages of varying length and import. It runs 
thus in modern Chinese, ^ rS B Wang chan yueh “The 
Royal response says ...” If the equation with ^ chan is 
challenged the only possible alternative word that I can see 
would be cJiao “ omen ”, a character that has not yet been 
discovered on the Honan inscriptions. If ifh (^hm and not 
^ chan were accepted as the reading, the sense of the formula 
would be left unchanged, for the context would provide a 
pragmatic justification of the w'ord “ response ” in either 
case. We take note that the words, “ The Royal response 
says,” is sometimes followed by the character ^ chi “ favour- 
able ”, “ auspicious ”, but sometimes other and longer clauses 
form the predicate. 

Finally, before leaving this initial formula of three words, 
it is necessary to ask who is meant by Wang, the King, whose 
response follows immediately ? At first sight we should take 
it to refer to the reigning Shang Sovereign. But this would 
be to misunderstand the term as here used. For just as the 
expression 3E Wang Pin the Royal guest ”, continually 
occurring on the Honan Relics, and connoting an apotheosized 
ancestor, does not refer to living “ Princely guests ”, as the 
earlier Chinese commentators (followed by Legge) supposed,^ 
but to those unseen but prepotent Presences whose favour and 
help it was a pious and not quite disinterested duty to beseech 


^ )See Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. 3, part 2, p. 452. 
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with prayer and appetising adjuncts.^ So here in the case 
before ns the royalty ^ Wang is not the Sovereign regnant, 
but a deceased ascendant in the same genealogical line. To' 
conclude otherwise would be to suppose that a Sliaiig-Yin 
King would maintain a staff of expert diviners, as we know 
these rulers did, and then, the case arising, refuse or neglect 
to make use of their services. 

^ ^ ^ :fs 

We come to the scrutiny of the second type, Figs. 7 to 13. 

This, as regards its outline, is either identical with that of 
Type 1, or a mere simplified contraction of it. But as a complex 
it stands for an entirely different word. But what word ? 
And here I propose to let Mr. Kuo Mo-jo explain his views 
and conclusions on the character in his own way in a 
note on Bone 1428, translated from the passage on p. 189 of 
W ^ ^ OkH 8ui Pien K^ao 8Mk He 

writes : The character /H I for a long time deciphered 
as H cJioic or yu, holding that it depicted the omen marks 
presented by the scorching of bone. Later, on certain 
characters incised on an articular concave surface, Q 
hu chill, I found a passage running thus = and deciphered 

4 

a 

the latter form as ft hua, signifying ^ ^ hu wo ' bone 
cavity The form being a carelessly written version of 

these twm examples ^ [which both occur on Bone 1428 

a b 

ill the collection Kuo is describing], becomes when abridged 
ffl or ia- Hence we may suspect that wherever we find the 
couplet (fJ it is always t to be read as ^ 

^ See my ‘‘Sovereigns of the Shang Dynasty”, in JJIAS., January, 
1917, p. 85. 
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lou huo [ = Si wu Amo] ‘ no mischance ’ . But unfortunately 
there was no absolute proof. Now that we have this specimen 
before us [viz. Bone 1428, see above, Figs, a and 6], this 
suspicion becomes a positive certainty. 

“ In the oracular sentences the formula ^ # if: /T] 
cMng hsun ivu huo ‘ Inquired whether in the coming ten days 


there would be no mischance ’, occurs numberless times, but 
on the Bone before us the third entry is singular in having 
A huo ‘ fire as tlie last character, ^ow huo and ^ huo 
are of the same phonetic series |pj ^ t'ung niu [viz. in this 
case gutturals], while their finals are also very near. And in 
archaic speech huo was pronounced huai [Kuo writes 
this in alphabetic script], and. huo was pronounced him 
[sic], so that they were mutually borrowable, ® 

hu te tung chia. Hence, that /T\ is ft hua and is [also] 

huo cannot be disputed, 

ig* ^ By the time of ^ Ti I (the penultimate 
Shang-Yin sovereign, approx. 1191 b.o.), for the character 

m was substituted the character This form is composed 


with an animal shape resembling a dog, but, in fact, not 
a dog. I,’’ Kuo continues, '' at first deciphered this as yu, 
but now find the truth to be that it is a pictograin plus ft 
hm as phonetic, and thus is ^ the syllable ^ kuo of the term 
^ ^ kuo jan, ^ ^ ® kuo-jan cMh kuo yeh'' 

[Probably the Proboscis monkey, Nasalis larvatus,] 

I must summarize Kuo’s more detailed final paragraph of 
the argument. The km-jan, ke maintains, is a kind of ape 
like the wu, which has an upturned proboscis and long tail 
yang pi ch'ang loex, a description exactly suiting 

the pictographic part of which composite must therefore 

be ® huo, and in virtue of the principle of borrowing characters 
having the same finals, would be huo ''mishap”, 

erh i fung yin chia chieh wei huo. 
^ thus stands for ” is what the witer really means. 
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‘“111 this way/' he says, the characters meet the require- 
ments exactly, jlfc; ^ij ^ ^ HH Ig ^ ju t£u tse tzu tzu 
shun shih iJ' Thus Kuo Mo- jo. In the first part of his 
argument he carries me with him. It is only in his endeavour 

to show that is composed with a figure not of a dog but of 

an ape, and is the original of the character now written ^ Icuo^ 
that I have to part company with him. In my view this right- 
hand element is meant for dog, and when compared with other 
comparable forms is indistinguishable from that character 
when in combination. What is more, Kanghsi's Dictionary 
supports me by containing the modern representative wo 
'' name of a dog However, whether the beast apparently 
climbing up the character is a dog or an ape is immaterial 
to my present purpose, for both Mr. Kuo and myself agree 
that the left-hand element is in modern guise said to be 
read hua, (According to the Wen, this meant to scrape 
the flesh from a man's body and dispose of the bones -g; ^ 

^ cJiih cliH leu yeh.) 

At this point we must note the existence of a rare, perhaps 
unique, compound, reasonably treated by Mr. Kuo as 

the forerunner of the well-known so-called phonetic kua, 
explained by the Skuo Wen as a twisted mouth ", perhaps an 
explanation by Hsii Sh^ at a venture. At any rate, that cannot 
account for its appearance, preceded by 2 wany royal " 
on the fragment illustrated by Kuo Mo-jo on his No. 1427. 
Here it stands in a desolate isolation near a jagged fracture, 
and what the two characters of the truncated entry are trying 
to say we do not know, but certainly it was not '' The king 
with the twisted mouth 

Before emerging from the ossuary in which our explorations 
have been conducted, we should turn a flashlight on two rather 
commonplace characters ^ (according to 

Karlgren the ancient reading was ngdt), but later and now 
tai “ bad ". No one would suppose that the first of these 
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characters; 59 anything to do with bones whether 

complete or in fragments. But it had, before the K, or 
modernized writing had disguised its left side from the 
original Ima to the present erroneous ^ ling, which 
should have been the intermediate form preserved by 
the ^ M Dictionary. Kanghsi inserts Ril as the 

original scription of 'pieh, defined by the Shiio Wen as 
%fen cMeh yeh ''to divide by disparting’’, a tautological 
expression certainly, but a painfully exact rendering in 
English nevertheless. 

The other remaining character is ^ lai and need not detain 
us long. The modern form should have been representing 

the Lesser Seal which itself is a scarcely modified shaping 


of the component in 



ssii ^ " dead ”, where a 


slight simplification of hua is seen.^ 

This paper concludes with ‘a strange compound character 
which unfortunately has not been " liquidated ”, and far 
from being reduced to a solution, must remain for the present 
in a sticky and colloidal condition. This character is 
uncommon and occurs only on the Honan Bones, and there 
only in a single formula, it is and ^ , a combination of a 

trifling variation of what we have seen above to be Ima, 
and a unique minimal curve, detached but placed close to the 
right'hand lower corner of the hua. This tiny adjunct is 
unknown elsewhere, and its functional purpose is not clear. 
Another noticeable fact about this character, and about the 
formula in which it is the second word, is its obvious analogy 
with the second word of the formula given on p. 416, which runs 
i A B % wang chan yueh chi " The Eoyal Response says 
Favourable”. So in this other formula we find 0 

wang [ ? ] yueh chi, in other instances ^ ta chi or % 
hung chi " greatly favourable ” or " vastly favourable 
^ See Lo CMn-yu, Eou Pien p. 32, and Ch^ien Pien, 5, 41. 
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Clearly in these t^o formulas we have two almost identical 
or closely similar predications (which are also predictions) 
by the royal and ancestral respondent, though this does not 
enable us to equate the second character with a modern 
equivalent. But it greatly narrows the field of choice. And 
further it provides a reason why I cannot accept the con- 
jecture or suggestion of Kuo Mo-jo ^ that is the primitive 

form of chi {in the Skuo Wen written Shw 

Wen'S definition of the latter character is b Jii PpI ^ 
pu i ‘wen i yeh by the scorching process to inquire about 
doubtful matters ’h This is a definitely questioning procedure 
and would not make sense if adopted in the formula above. 

J had originally meant to end here, not because I had 
nothing more to say, but because the available evidence 

regarding the above character did not to me seem 
sufficiently favourable to a long entertained suspicion on my 
p art of the real structure and meaning of this ambiguous form 
to warrant my propounding it in this Journal. But quite 
lately chance, where I could least have expected to meet it, 
seems now to justify me in urging a more confident argument. 

This is in short that our ambiguous character is an ancient 
variant of the character ^ huei "'tortoise”, but not a 
variant of the normal ancient type such as appears below.^ 



Quite otherwise in fact, and if a tortoise at all, one of strong 
nonconformist tendencies, in whose testudinal convictions 
legs are a vanity suited only to those frivolous congeners 
who are marsh-bound and of the mud muddy. When the legs 
have been liquidated as superfluous, and the head modified 

^ Cited in the ¥ # ^ H), Ohia Ku HsUeh {WifiTzu Fien)^ 

sect. 3, p. 21. 

® A : Tsang Kuei Chih p. 17. B : Yin ChH I Tshm^ Bone 959. 
C : Yin Ilsii Shu Gh'i, 4, 55. B-: Yin He'll Shu GhH^ Hou Pien , 
p. 19. E: Yin Hsn Shu Cn, 4., 54. 
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as in Fig. E, there remain the body and the tail With regard 

to the former of these, we may take ^ as a fair average 
norm, and it is a reasonable supposition that the main element 
of our ambiguous form is based on this, and not, as Kuo Mo-jo 
assumes, on the early scription of hua. There is still the 
small curling tail, present in most of the variants, to be 
accounted for. In my view this small tail reappears as the 
insignificant detached arc curving round the right-hand lower 
corner of our form, always very close to it though not 
adhering. Surely this interpretation is to be preferred to Kuo 
Mo-jo's equation with Zj I confident that no such 
variant of 2 j> of such a simple curvature and of such a dis- 
proportion to the main element of the complex, can be any- 
where found. But if this little curve really represents a tail, 
the main component must be the body to which it was 
attached, and consequently the body of a tortoise, for there 
can be no question, the context being what it is, of any other 
animal 

One final, and to me convincing, link in my equation is 


afforded by a variant of ^ huei, namely described by 
Eitel in his dictionary of the Canton dialect, as ^Wulgarly 
also written It may be vulgar, but like other vulgarities 
it must own an ancient lineage as well as a current vogue, 
for it is used by that ultra modern scholar Kuo Mo-jo himself. 
In aspect it is a not much altered version of our ambiguous 
form, and it further undoubtedly represents kuei^ the tortoise 
And so we can return to our second formula, which I now 
render in modern Chinese 3E ^ B W Wang kuei yueh ch% 
and in English literally, ‘‘ The Koyal Tortoise says 
Favourable," or, idiomatically, The Eoyal Tortoise predicts 
Good Fortune." Such is the ancestral message before us, not 
one of those ancestral voices prophesying war" that 
Coleridge dreamt of, but breathing a happier future and fore- 
telling coming events that would be favourable and fair. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

KOTE ON KEMAINS OF ROIVIE’S MESOPOTAMIAN LIMES 
SURVEYED IN IRAQ TERRITORY 

When reviewing the results of the remarkable researches 
carried out by Pere A. Poidebard, S.J., on the Roman 
Limes defending the province of Syria, as recorded in his 
masterly work '' La Trace de Rome dans le desert de Syrie ” 
(see Geographical Journal, January, 1936), I had pointed out 
how desirable it was to extend this archaeological survey of 
Rome’s easternmost frontier defences to those territories 
which are or until recent years have been under a British 
mandate. My attention had been attracted to this congenial 
task partly by the explorations I had been able to carry out 
on my second and third Central Asian journeys on the 
protected route line of Han times, a true Limes, which served 
China’s earliest expansion into Turkestan through the desert, 
and partly by what a rapid tour in 1929 had shown me of the 
Syrian portion of the Jazirah and the desert south of the 
Euphrates. 

P. Poidebard’s protracted and very fruitful labours, carried 
out mainly with the help of the French Air Force in the 
Levant, had strikingly demonstrated the paramount import- 
ance of aerial observation for tracing such remains of ancient 
protected routes on desert ground. Thanks largely to the 
support of the British Academy, the Society of Antiquaries, 
and the Royal Geographical Society, it became possible to 
secure favourable consideration at the Air Ministry for the 
proposed survey as far as it involved help of the Royal Air 
Force. 

Several practical reasons induced me to select for the 
initial portion of the task that Limes section which was to be 
looked for within Iraq territory between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. The requisite permission for this survey was 
readily granted by the Iraq Government, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. C. J. Edmonds, Adviser in the Ministry of the 
Interior, an Orientalist scholar of distinction. Arrangements 
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for survey work on the ground were greatly facilitated by the 
Iraq Petroleum Company which is interested in that area 
generously according the loan of the sermces of Surveyor 
Iltifat Husain, late of the Survey of India, and of the 
requisite motor transport. 

Regard for climatic conditions had indicated the months 
following the winter rains as specially suitable for the work in 
view. After a preliminary stay above Beirut had enabled me 
to profit much by Pere Poidebard’s experienced advice, and 
at the same time to acquire a modicum of practice in colloquial 
Arabic, I reached Baghdad at the close of February. On a 
visit paid to the Royal Air Force Headquarters at Dhibban 
Air Vice-Marshal C. L. Courtney, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Air 
Officer Commanding British Forces in Iraq, kindly sanctioned 
the use for the proposed survey of a “ A^incent ” aeroplane 
suited to carry, besides pilot and photographer, myself as 
observer. In order to assure needful facilities of communica- 
tion between the Iraqi Aerodrome at Mosul, where the machine 
had to be based, and my camp, mainly on desert ground, 
a wireless telegraph installation was attached to my party. 

It was solely due to the ever effective help thus afforded 
by the Royal Air Force that it became possible within less 
than two and a half months, in spite of adverse atmospheric 
conditions prevailing at times, to search by a long succession 
of flights an area extending approximately over 120 miles 
from north-west to south-east and 90 miles across with 
adequate care. I have reason to feel particularly grateful 
for the aid of Pilot Officer H. M. Hunt, R.A.F., who by his 
keen interest in the task soon proved a very helpful 
collaborator. The large series of aerial photographs secured 
were of great help in the field, and constitute a very valuable 
record. For all these advantages I owe a heavy debt of 
gratitude to the Royal Air Force. 

The close examination on the ground of the widely scattered 
remains of Roman military stations, watch posts, and roads, 
and their exact location on the map provided an interesting 
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but also exacting task. Most of these remains were found 
on what is now trackless desert. Characteristic regular features 
made them readily recognizable from the air. But on the 
ground the abundant if short-lived growth of desert vegeta- 
tion, following a season of unusual rainfall, was often apt to 
screen them until approached quite close. The prolonged 
motor drives needed for this search "were impeded by the 
broken nature of the ground, much cut up by uadis. Scantiness 
of water and the brackishness of such as could be found in 
wells or drainage beds made it difficult to find suitable camping 
places. 

As regards the results of our survey the briefest indications 
must suffi.ce here. A safe starting point was provided by the 
site of ancient Singara, the present Balad Sinjar, indicated 
by classical records as a main Eoman base on this Limes. 
Close examination proved the ruined walls and bastions of 
the small town to be Roman in plan and foundations. A main 
protected line of the Limes was traced passing along the 
southern foot of the rugged Sinjar hill range and resting its 
flank on a marked westerly bend of the Tigris at ''Old 
Mosul ’h In the desert plain to the south a string of advanced 
castella was traced forming an " Exterior Limes It linked 
up in the west with the Roman defensive line along the 
Khabur river. 

It was from the south-east, in the direction of the great 
Parthian stronghold of Hatra, still imposing in its ruins, that 
the danger of invasion chiefly threatened Roman territory. 
Hence special interest attached to the discovery of a series of 
castella pushed out into the desert towards Hatra. They were 
meant to guard gaps in the low hills flanking cultivated strips 
along the right bank of the Tigris. The wide open belt of 
fertile land to the north-west of Mosul had in Roman times, 
just as now, formed a natural corridor between the upper 
Mesopotamian plain and Northern Syria. Along it lay a 
main line of advance both for Parthian or Sasanian invasions 
and for Roman offensives. It was significant to find that 
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tins important line of communication leading from the vicinity 
of Mosul to Nisibin, the ancient Koman stronghold of Nisibis, 
and now followed by a railway under construction^ -was 
guarded by a succession of Eoman fortified stations. Here, 
too, our survey linked up closely with the system of Zmes 
roads which Pere Poidebard had determined on the other 
side of the present Syro~Iraq frontier. 

The increasing heat of May made me feel glad when my 
task on this ground was concluded. Its continuation by the 
Euphrates is an aim which I eagerly hope to see realized in 
the Autumn, if Fate is kind. 

399, Aueel Stein. 


THE , EARLIEST JAIN SCULPTURES IN KATHIAWAR ^ 
(PLATES III-IV) 

While exploring Kathiawar for its antiquarian remains 
Burgess visited Dhank.^ There^ in a ravine, west of 
the hill near the modern town, he found a few sculptures 
cut out in low relief in cells and also on the face of the cal- 
careous rock. He described these in his Report,^ but published 
no photographs or drawings. Not satisfied with his description 
I decided to visit the place while on a similar tour as his.^ 
On examining the sculptures I found that they were not 
Buddhist, as Burgess thought them to be,^ but Jain. More- 
over, they seem to be the earhest specimens of this or of any 
other school of sculpture found in Kathiawar. 

The discussion may begin with the sculptures in cells 

^ A small sub-state, under a darbar, 30 miles W.N.W. from Junagarh, 
in Gondai State. Formerly the place was known as Tilatila Pattan. Traces 
of its ancient greatness besides the caves (to be described presently) are 
none as such. But even now, whenever the place is dug up for laying the 
foundation of a building, etc., images of the Jain and Hindu pantheons and 
remains of old houses are found. 

2 “ Antiquities of Kachh and Kathiawad,” A8WI.y vol. ii, p. 150. 

^ Here I take the opportunity to thank Mr. Sambhuprasad Hesai who 
kindly accompanied me all the way from Junagarh ; also Mr. Gordhandas 
Malaviya and the late Darbar of Dhank for their hospitality. 

* Burgess, op. cit., p. 150. 
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carved at tlie lower end of tlie hill. Here the first cave ^ has 
a small opening, about 4 feet high. Inside the cell, 7 ft. 9 in. 
by 8 ft. 4 in., there are three niches, one facing the opening 
and one on either side of it. Each side-niche has a nude (?) ^ 
figure seated in padmasana (cross-legged) posture, its body 
erect and motionless. The right hand is placed over the left 
in the lap, with palm upwards. Over the head is a triple 
umbrella, shown by three strokes ; on each side is a, cdmara- 
bearer, and small vidyddhams are above. The figure in the 
central niche is similarly seated on a simJidsana, with a 
camam-bearer on each side. Burgess identified these sculptures 
as figures of Buddha. But they seem to be of Jain Tirthan- 
karas, because, firstly, they are nude ; secondly, their mudrd, 
the gesture of the hands, is typical of a Jain Tirthankara ; 
lastly they are identical with the figures on the adjoining 
hill, which, as will be shown below, are undoubtedly those of 
Jain Tirthankaras. These figures, therefore, probably repre- 
sent Adinatha (Rsabhadeva), as there are two lions ; the 
central symbol — the bull — ^is perhaps missing.® Unfortunately, 
the heads of the figures are so weathered as to give no indica- 
tion about the manner of wearing the hair, which would have 
made the comparison with Mathura sculptures easier and 
would have been a fair index of the age of the figures.*^ 

Higher up the ravine, there are a number of sculptures 
in very low relief on the face of the rock.^ Beginning from the 
lower end again, first there is a woman ® with a child on her 

^ The photograph is not clear enough for reproduction. 

2 It is difficult to be definite on this point. Some fifty years ago Burgess 
saw traces of drapery, etc., while at present there are none. On the analogy 
of the wall-figures on the adjoining hill I am inclined to think that the 
figures were originally nude. 

2 Two lions on either side of a bull are found on an early image {circa 
A.D. 150) of Adinatha from the Ja>iii stupa at Mathura. See Vincent Smith, 

“ The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura,’ ' A rch. Survey of India, 
vol. XX, pi. xcviii. If there were only one lion, the figure should have been 
identified with that of Mahavira. 

^ In early Jain figures, the hair is worn in rolls or curls, but later it 
develops into a conventional style known as usxjdsa. 

" See Pis. Ill and IV. ® See PI. III. 
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left knee, her right elbow resting on her right knee, and her 
hand pointing up. She has heavy ear-rings, and apparently 
a frontal ornament in the parting of her hair, which is wavy 
and clustering’'. Burgess left her unidentified. She is 
evidently the goddess Amba or Aihbika, the Great Mother, 
who is usually sculptured with a child in Jain iconography. 
Figures of her have been found in the Jain stufa at Mathura, ^ 
and are an invariable feature of medieval Jain sculpture 
and painting.^ 

Adjoining Aihbika is a nude figure, ^ 27 inches high. It 
stands in kdyotsarga (meditation) pose on a triple-cut, pillow- 
like stool. The body is held erect and the arms hang down 
on either side. From behind the stool rises a serpent in five 
coils and makes a canopy of seven hoods over the head of the 
standing figure. The figure should be identified with that of 
the 23rd Jain Tirthankara, Parsvanatha. Though it is 
common in Jain sculpture, the manner of representing the 
coils of the serpent is unique.^ 

To the right of Parsvanatha is a small sitting figure about 
8 inches high.^ Close to this is a nude figure ® in padmdsana 
posture ; its right hand is laid over the left in the lap with the 
palm upwards. The simhdsana has a wheel and deer in the 

^ Smith, op. cit., pi; xcviii. Note that the sitting posture of the goddess 
as well as of the child and the lion are identical. 

2 A similar figure is found at Elura, ASWI,yr6l. v, pL xl, fig. 2, and at 
Ankai caves. Ibid., p. 58, For paintings see Nawab, Jam Citralcalpadruma, 
fig. 45. ■■ 

3 See fig. PI. III. 

A At Bharhut, the folds are similar but are two only (Cunningham, 
The Stupa of Bharhut, pi. xxviii). At Amaravati (Fergusson, Tree and 
Serpent Worship, pi. Ixxvi) they are different. At BMami “ 1874 

Report, Belgam and Kaladgi,” pi. xxxvi, fig. 3) the similarity is close, but 
the representation of the serpent is different. At Elura (Fergusson, Cave 
Temples of India, pi. Ixxxvi) Parsvanatha stands on a two-decked ornamental 
stool, but the serpent is very dissimilar from that at Dhank. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a serpent with similar folds but without the 
hood is noticed on Roman coins of Tralles (Fergusson, o}). cit., p. 19, No. 2), 
and on an image from Gwalior in the Indian Museum, South Kensington, 
London. Also, cf. Takshaka, from Takshake^vara, Indore State, where the 
folds are similar. ASIWG., 1920, pi. xiii ; also p. 80. 

5 See PL III. « See PI. IV. 
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centre and a lion at each. end. Over the head is a triple um- 
brella shown by three strokes. On either side is an attendant 
standing with a cdmara in his hand. I fail to notice folds 
of the drapery of the seat hanging down ” and '' tuft of hair 
on the head, as described by Burgess. Again, his identification 
of the figure as Buddha is to be discarded, though the symbols 
— ^^vheel and deer — suggest it.^ The deer is a Idncliana (symbol) 
of the Jain Tirthankara Santinatha. An identical figure is 
found in the late medieval Anl^ai caves.- The Dhank 
sculpture, therefore, seems to be no other than the 16th 
Tirthankara of the Svetaiiibara Jains, or Ara (whose Idnchana 
is also a deer) the 18th Tirthankara of the Digaihbara Jains. 

Adjoining this is a nude figure ^ standing in kdyotsarga 
pose. On either side is an attendant. It has long ears and 
ringlets of hair over each shoulder. It is a Jain Tirthankara ; 
but it is difficult to say which in the absence of any Idnchana. 
The two following are again Jain Tirthahkaras.^ And the 
last two ^ are similar, but noteworthy for the '' dispro- 
portionately big heads of the camara-bearers and the three 
lions on the simhdsana^ and the wheel that is carved below 
the central lion. Three lions make the identification difficult 
and uncertain. One lion on either side and a bull in the 
centre is the symbol of Adinatha ; and a lion in the centre, 
of Mahavira. Probably the figure is of the latter.® 

Are the attendants of these figures ordinary cdmara- 
bearers, or yahsas and yahsims, who are associated with 
Tirthankaras both in the ^vetaihbara and Digambara Jain 
iconography ? Indications for the second alternative are 

^ Aiid even the wheel was worshipped by the Jains as is attested by 
numerous Jain sculptures from. Mathura. See Vogel, Catalogue^ Mathura, 

, p. 70. . . . 

® Fergusson, Cave Temples of India, p. 507. 

3 See PI. IV. 

^ See PI. IV. 

^ These have not come out in the photograph. 

® Though Burgess finds great likeness in these figures with those of the 
Jinas at Badami, Aihole, and Ajanta, he calls them Buddhas ! AKK., 
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extremely few— only the high tapering head-dresses.i 
Excepting these, we miss the various attributes and weapons 
that are said to be found with yaksas and yaJcsims.^ More- 
over, there do not seem to be any yaksims among the Dhanh 
figures. It is possible, nevertheless, that the attendant 
figures do represent yaksas, but they lack the decorative 
details. These must have been introduced into the Jain 
iconography at a much later period, as in the case of Hindu 
and Buddhist iconography; whereas the figures, both of 
Tlrthankaras and attendants, belong to an earlier period 
The same reason also accounts for the absence of yaksims. 

The rock sculptures at Dhank, therefore, are not Buddhist 
but Jain. But the fact that they seem to be the work of 
monks who were Digaihbaras, as many of the figures are 
without doubt nirvastra, is surprising. For Digainbara 
Jainism is never found to be strong in either Gujarat or 
Kathiawar. It is not so at present, nor ms' it so under the 
Chaulukyas (circa a.d. 1000-1250). It is probable that 
Digambara Jainism was flourishing in these parts at a much 
earlier period— probably under the Ksatrapas (circa 
A.D. 100-300), as the existence of Jain monks and nuns 


(the latter, of course, belonged to the ^vetarnbara- school) 
is evidenced by inscriptions.® j 

Stylistically also the sculptures belong to the earlly fourth 
century, between the Kusanas (or Ksatrapas) and thel Guptas. 
The posture of the Jain Tlrthankaras (seated or standing) 
does not tell us much, being conventional. It cp mpares, 
however, favourably with the Mathura images. 

Dhank sculptures, hitherto barely noticed, open uj p a new 
chapter in the history of Kathiawar sculpture. 


1 Of. Burgess, IHgamhara Jain Ic<mography, p, S. “ All the Y^'kshas and 
Yakshinis have similar high tapering head-dresses.” S 


Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

Andhaii Inscriptions of the time of Rudradaman, No. c, 
vol. xvi, p. 25; and “Stone Inscription of the grandson of Ja‘ 
found from Bawa Pyara Caves, Junagarh,” ibid., p. 239. 
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A FEW COREEGTIONS IN THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
AND TRANSLITERATION OF THE ' CHRONOGRAPH Y OF 
GREGORY ABU’L PARAJ (BAR HEBRAEUS) 

Mr. H. Kurdian sends the following corrections of the 
late E. W. Budge’s Chfonogmfhy of BarJiebmeus : — 

f 237 : One Khoj (i.e. lord) Basil, that is to say thief, 
who held Khishiim and Ra’ban.” The word Khoj is not, 
as Budge thought, the Persian Miwdja, but the Armenian 
Icogh-i thief. 

i, 371 : '' Toros (Theodorus ?), the Armenian, the governor 
of Cilicia.” The suggestion in parentheses is unnecessary, 
since the person referred to is Toros I, prince of Cilicia, 
A.D. 1099-1129. 

i, 371 : Adhorbijan and ’Arran (Arzan ?).” Arran is a 
district in Caucasian or Eastern Greater Armenia, whence 
the suggestion in parentheses is erroneous. 

i, 375: ''The year six hundred and sixty-eight of the 
Armenians.” This synchronizes with a.d. 1219. This is the 
only occasion on which B.H. uses the Armenian era in this 
work. 

i, 505 : " righteous king Hitam (II %) of Cilicia.” The name 
should be spelt Haitiim, and the reference is to the second 
king of Cilicia of that name (a.d. 1289-1297). The query 
is therefore unnecessary. 

i, 376 : " Whose name was Zabil (Isabel ?).” The name 
should be read Zabel ; the form Isabel is not used in Armenian. 
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Near East 

Tell Edfou. By Maurice Alliot. (Fouilles de Flnstitut 
Fran 9 ais d’Arclieologie Orientale du Caire. Rapports 
preliminaires. Tome dixieme, deiixieme partie.) 13 x 10, 
pp. 40, pis. xxiii. Cairo : Imprimerie de ITnstitut, 1935o 
The preliminary report for the year 1933 of the excavations 
of the I.F.A.O. at Tell Bdfon, directed by M. M. Alliot, 
announces the discovery of a mastaba of the Old-New 
Kingdom cemetery of Edfou dated to the reign of Pepi I, 
the owner of which entered upon his official career in the reign 
of Isesi of the Fifth Dynasty. A series of stelae from this 
tomb, in the chambers of which they had been set up or 
deposited, shows that the cemetery was in use until the 
thirteenth dynasty. 

The stelae have been photographed and the texts from them 
and from the mastaba of Isi are published here. Two texts, 
however, Nos. 21 and 22, appear to come from stelae which 
have not been photographed and are unaccounted for in the 
description. The inclusion of a scale in the photographs and 
of an index of references to the text in the list of plates would 
have been welcome. The titles of PL XV, 4, and XVIII, 1, 
have been inadvertently allowed to change places. 

A . 666 . M. F. Lamixc Macadam. 


Digtionnaire ARABE-FRAxgAis. Dialectes de Syrie : Alep, 
Damas, Liban, Jerusalem. By A. Barth:islemy. Haut- 
Commissariatde France enS 3 n:ieetauLiban: Instruction 
Publique. 12J x 10, pp. xii + 224. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1936. Frs. 45. 

At last we have a dictionary of Syrian Arabic worthy the 
name, and it has wide margins for notes. The words are 
arranged under roots; the roots are in Arabic type in a 

JHAS. JULY 1938. 28 
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column by themselves (the choice of the root form in foreign 
words is arbitrary) ; the words are in a phonetic script ; and 
the meanings are set out clearly with lots of idioms. The form 
in classical Arabic is given, and for foreign words the derivation 
whenever possible. Cookery recipes and bits of folklore are 
included. There is no preface to explain the principles which 
guided the work, so that one can only record the fact that in 
some places the note mot savant is surprising. There are many 
things to be noted for the history of language. Some sounds 
have become more emphatic, e.g. : > 

Others have become weaker, e.g. : ^ 

■ I ^ a > a.a 1. One sound has developed differently in two 

♦» •*! 

forms of tlie same word, e.g. OV has become in the 
singular but in the plural The change of 

^ to ^ has parallels in classical 

Arabic. The new meanings given under and are 

interesting developments. Quadrilateral roots are common. 

A few criticisms can be made. On pp. 218-19 the roots 

have been left out. There is no reason for giving ! and 
as the roots of ab and aM respectively. It would have 
been better to put all the words from the roots 
and together, with cross-references if necessary. 

Probably the meaning of has been softened down, and 
the word has nothing to do with ^ . Surely the common 

form is and not Vidak, By this time might be 
naturalized in Arabic, for it is at home in the classical language 
and presumably came into the colloquial from it. There are 

omissions ; yohul, the imperfect of I, is used in Jerusalem, 
to sit straight’’ as opposed to lolling, and even 
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in its modern form That some of the words seem to 

be borrowed from Syriac starts interesting speculation. 
Though one can find weaknesses, this dictionary is far and 
away better than anything existing, and it is to be hoped that 
it will soon be all published. 

A, 687. A. S. TrittON. 


Fakhr ad-Din II E LA CoRTE BI ToscANA. Vol. I. By Paolo 
Carali. Reale Accademia dTtalia, Studie Documenti, 5. 
10 X 7, pp. 489, pi. i. Roma : Reale Accademia dTtalia, 
1936. L. 50. 

A search among Italian archives has brought to light many 
documents relating to Fakhr ad-Din, the Druse emir of 
Lebanon. The editor has published in this volume a selection 
of them and has written a series of essays on the life and policy 
of Fakhr ad-Din as an introduction. He calls this the first 
volume ; the second is to be an Arabic translation of it. The 
only startling novelty is the fact that Fakhr ad-Din was 
baptized before his death, but the wealth of details accumulated 
make a living figure of the hero. Contemporaries give opposing 
accounts of his character ; the editor explains away the con- 
tradiction by showing that the unfavourable reports refer 
to the time when he was in exile in Italy, living on the charity 
of others, who hoped to use him as a tool to serve their own 
plans. When he had to rely on his wits alone he might appear 
a vacillating braggart ; a prince in his own land, he con- 
verted most of his talk into realities. Many of the documents 
show the care which the prince took of agriculture ; there are 
requests for irrigation engineers, for Italian peasants who will 
show the people of Lebanon improved methods of tilHng the 
soil, and for cattle to improve the local breed. Fakhr ad-Din’s 
pride in his own estates is seen in the presents to Tuscany of 
silk from his own garden. His dream of an independent 
Syria, backed up against Turkey by a Christian kingdom of 
Palestine and Cyprus, came too soon and collapsed before the 
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miglit of Turkey and the quarrels of Christendom. The man 
who dreamed that dream was a great man ; though he himself 
perished, yet he left much of his principality to his heirs. A 
curious incident is his deposit of money in a Florentine bank, 
money which his successors tried to recover a century later, 
apparently in vain, for there is no record of what happened in 
the end. The editor thinks that the money, which must now 
amount to millions, is still in Italy and is a testimony to the 
gratitude of Fakhr ad-Din to the hospitable and civilizing 
Italy. The book is dedicated to Signor Mussolini. There are a 
number of small misprints, the one English text comes off 
worst. Otherwise the book is all that a book ought to be, 
and is, further, a valuable and delightful addition to the 
history of the time. 

A. 784 . A. S. TrITTON. 

The Growth oe Literature. By H. Munro Chadwick 
and N. Kershaw Chadwick. Vol. II. 8vo, 6|- x 9-|, 
pp. xvii ■+ 783. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1936. Price 305. 

Continuing their search for those general principles 
which operate in the growth of literature the authors 
here examine the oral literatures of Eussia and Yugoslavia, 
and the written of early India and the Hebrews. The latter 
section of the work alone comes witliin the province of the 
Society’s studies. 

In their analysis of Hebrew literature the authors’ lack of 
expert knowledge vitiates most of their conclusions. They 
prefer to construct a history of Plebrew letters from a 
subjective study of the English Bible and from largely obsolete 
views of the Higher Criticism, instead of starting from the 
safer ground of archaeological research. Thus, on the basis 
of Higher Criticism, they state categorically that the earliest 
Hebrew literature was prose, and not verse. This, however, 
is vitiated by the recent discovery of the Eas Shamra texts 
and by the fact that the cultural ancestors of the Hebrews, 
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viz, the Mesopotamians and earliest Arabs, possess scarcely 
any literature (in the fullest sense of the word) which is not 
verse. 

Again, the authors tend to isolate the literature of the Old 
Testament from its cultural environment, and fail to under- 
stand that the evolution of the Hebrew literary genius cannot 
adequately be traced except in relation to the evolution of 
Hebrew civilization generally, and for this purpose it is 
necessary to consider it in the cultural context of the Ancient 
East. Thus, whilst they appreciate the religious note in that 
literature, they fail to appreciate the fact that ancient Semitic 
literature was of sacral origin, being animated in the first 
place by the necessity of conserving a standard set of words in 
ritual. Similarly they do not realize the essentially ritualistic 
basis of much Semitic myth, or the fact that the seasonal 
pantomimes enacted in ritual created a body of letters in the 
form of libretti. The Eas Shamra texts are of this class. 

Then in discussing the evolution of saga into literature, they 
do not consider the subject in relation to the actual growth 
of Israel itself. A modern critic, in examining the stories of 
the Old Testament, has, above all, to consider the process 
whereby duplicate sagas, preserved by distinct tribes and 
caravans, had necessarily to be welded into a single sequence 
when those tribes and caravans fused together and desired 
to put their history on record. This, for instance j accounts 
for the manifest duplications in the stories of Abraham and 
Isaac, and we have recently been given a glimpse of how an 
original story, concerning the invasion of the Terachids into 
Palestine, was transformed by Israelite writers in order to 
integrate it into the body of their people’s distinctive history. 

Further, the authors tend to confuse the date of a document 
with the date of a literary form. Because, for instance, a given 
psalm, or even body of psalms, may be later than a given 
piece of prose, or collection of prose writings, this does not 
imply that all psalms are later than all prose, or that psalm- 
writing is per se of late date. Many psalms may, indeed, be 
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Israelitic transformations of very ancient Oanaanite hymns, 
and the analogies from Mesopotamia, together with Jirkn’s 
recent discovery of psalm-qnotations in the Amarna Letters, 
should compel caution. The Old Testament does not exhaust 
Hebrew literature. It is a fortuitous collection, and, because 
the verse it contains may be later than the prose, this is no 
more reason for deducing the relative antiquity of each form 
than for concluding that prose must if so facto be earlier than 
verse because the works of Hallam may be bound up with 
those of Browning. 

It must also be remembered that the Israelites were only 
one part of the Hebrews, and hence that their literary forms 
must be discussed in relation to other monuments of Hebrew 
hterature and that of its prototypes. 

Novel is the authors' view that the David-stories must 
have been written by or for women because of their large dose 
of feminine interest (Elisheba, Michal, Abishag, etc.). This 
recalls Samuel Butler’s famous argument about the Odyssey, 
and is open to the same objections. All the world loves a 
lover ”, and the intrigues of kings have popular interest not 
confined to women. What is more, the importance of pedigree 
and genealogy naturally leads a writer to mention every 
king’s mistress he knows of. 

There is an excellent chapter on historical and unhistorical 
elements in Hebrew saga, and this largely atones for errors 
elsewhere. One notices, however, that the authors rely for 
their archaeological data on Marston’s The Bible is True, which 
is a tendencious volume not free of inaccuracies. 

I am incompetent to consider the Indian section of this 
work, the plan of which follows that pursued in the section 
reviewed. It is to be hoped that some student in this depart- 
ment will let us have an opinion. 

The work is impressive and painstaking, but in so far as 
Hebrew literature is concerned, it lacks sound basis. 


A. 729. 


Theodok H. Gasteb. 
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Far East 

Fundamental Principles of Mongol Law. By V. A. 
Riasanovsky. 9 X pp. 338. Tientsin : Telberg’s 
International Bookstores^ 1937. 

The author of this valuable work needs no introduction to 
Orientalists, for his previously published works on Chinese 
Civil Law and the Customary Law of various Mongol tribes 
are familiar works of reference. The social anthropologist in 
particular will be grateful for the indications so clearly given 
of the development of tribal juridical consciousness and 
the careful balance established and maintained between 
obligations and privileges. 

To provide a setting for the detailed exposition which 
follows, the author has written a valuable historical intro- 
duction showing Mongolia as a territory in twentieth century 
times and its relation to its past. Chapter I then discusses 
the actual records of Mongol Law in a descriptive rather 
than a literal sense. General and local law and the impact 
of Chinese legislation thereon and the effects of this influence 
and the laws of the nomads of the Steppes are all discussed, 
and much vital information concerning the various tribes, 
northern (Khalkha), western (Djungaria), the Buriats and 
the Kalmucks is adduced in the course of a close examination 
of the differing legal systems. Chapter II goes somewhat 
deeper into the records themselves and detailed accounts 
are given of the Great Yassa of Jenghiz Khan, the ancient 
Tsadjin Bichik, the Mongol-Oirat Regulations of 1640, and 
the authoritative Khalkha-Djirom, as well as accounts of 
supplementary laws and codes up to the present enactments 
of autonomous Mongolia. 

We are then invited to examine the sources of Mongol 
Law, and the author does not unduly labour the interaction 
of Mongol Customary Law and Chinese Law. Indeed, it is 
difflcult to see how in the present state of our knowledge this 
could satisfactorily be investigated and pronounced on by 
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one so scliolarly as Professor Riasanovsky, for tke student will 
pause in kis reading kere and tkere to ask kimself wketker 
many seeming '' central ’’ points of Mongol Customary Law 
are not in fact decayed Ckinese legal principles tkinly dis- 
guised witk a Mongol custom lacquer. A particularly valuable 
section is tkat on tke Canonical Law of tke Lamaists. 

An examination of tke Fundamental Institutions of Mongol 
Law is followed by an illuminating series of parallels and notes 
on comparative jurisprudence, Tke learned autkor’s fifteen 
years of researck into Mongol Law and Tribal Institutions 
kave led kim, tkrougk caution, to a skrewd judgment and a 
satisfying assessment of comparative legal standards and 
values. Tkere is particular value, tkerefore, in tke sections 
treating comparatively Mongol Law and Russian Law : 
Mongol Law and Ckinese Law : tke law systems of otker 
conquered settled peoples and tke law of tke nomadic tribes 
of Asia. An appendix provides excerpts (in translation only) 
from tke text of tke Kkaikka Djirom so frequently drawn 
upon in tke earlier pages, and tke work is rounded off by a 
valuable bibliography of eleven pages. 

It is, perhaps, ungrateful to express tke wish that tke 
author had found time to add to Ms arduous labours tke task 
of preparing a detailed index to this excellent work. But in 
fairness to the student whose memory is not so good as it 
might be one must say tkat so muck of value is hidden here 
that it would be well for him, while reading, to prepare kis 
own index and thus save much time in re-reading whole 
pages to verify one cross-reference. Tke reader will find 
some of tke material here presented familiar. Professor 
Riasanovsky has wisely drawn upon his own previous 
researches and pubkcations in order to present a balanced 
thesis. 


A. 853, 


Neville Whymant.- 
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Petit Precis be Grammaire Chinoise ecrite. By Georges 
Margoulies. 7|- X pp. 64. Paris : Librairie crAme- 
lique et d’ Orient, 1934. Frs. 10. 

Tbe author of this pamphlet does not claim to have written 
a complete grammar, but only a guide to foreigners in 
understanding the structure of a Chinese text, and in helping 
them to analyse phrases with the object of making grammatical 
translations of Chinese. He has obviously taken a great deal 
of trouble to achieve this difficult simplification, but I cannot 
find that his results are satisfactory. Even in such a small 
pamphlet, he has tackled serious and important topics in 
the Chinese language ; these are of necessity so briefly and 
roughly explained that I doubt the helpfulness to students : 
the treatment may puzzle rather than elucidate. To my way 
of thinking, should the book be intended for beginners, these 
more complicated linguistic problems ought not to have been 
posed at all ; should it be intended for more advanced students, 
they should have been dealt with far more comprehensively. 

The Chinese particle is a linguistic element peculiar to 
Chinese. It has a great variety of forms and varies in meaning 
with its position in the sentence, as well as with its context. 
The writer has included sixty-nine in his small book, but the 
reader should certainly realize there are many others in wide 
current use. He claimed to have found the nearest French 
equivalent to these particles, but his findings hardly cover the 
variety of meanings commonly employed. For instance, he 
says of the first particle 'Vcaractere a des emplois varies,'’ 
but does not give a nearly clear enough definition of these 
uses, and it would be very hard for an average student to 
understand the implication of the character ^ in the following 
sentences, either as to meaning or grammatical construction : — 

^ ^ m ^ ± M M. im ^ m ^ m m m 

jp * a ^ fij ^ m IB «) 

^ i A ^ ^ ;5: li BJ •' T- X 5i) 
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The author is wise not to involve himself and his readers 
in the complicated uses of the particles, but it is no way of 
helping students to meet their difficulties in construing and 
constructing Chinese. 

The explanation of Parallelism and Ehythm in the Chinese 
language is also rather obscure, mainly for the reason that it 
is over-simplified. The structure of a Chinese sentence is 
largely a matter of musical ear and of instinct derived from 
wide reading. There are few sentences so symmetrically put 
together as Dr. Margoulies makes out, nor is it true that the 
particles form no great part in parallelism. 

I should not advise a student of Chinese who is just beginning 
his work on grammar to use this little pamphlet, since it 
attempts problems above his head. 

A . 464 . Chiakg Yee. 


Gebat Beitain and China, 1833-1860. By W. C. Costin, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 9 x 6, 
pp. 362 -fvi, with a bibliography, index, and 3 maps. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1937. 155. 

A very useful work, clearly and concisely written, and 
eminently easy to read. 

Of the eight chapters, apart from introduction and epilogue, 
into which it is divided the first covers the period from 1834 
to 1839, in which year the consistently intransigent attitude 
of the Chinese authorities over questions of trade, residence, 
and jurisdiction led to the outbreak of hostilities with Great 
Britain. The second describes the fighting which followed 
and carries the narrative to the point at which the Chinese 
unwillingly signed the Treaty of Nanking, Despite, however, 
the reverse their arms had just suffered, contempt for the 
'' red-haired ” barbarians remained completely unchanged ; 
nothing was further from their intention than the implementing 
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of the terms of the treaty to which they had become a party ; 
and in the third and fourth chapters of the book will be found 
an account of the '' period of strain which was the inevitable 
consequence. The culminating point was the affair of the 
lorcha '' Arrow ’’ in 1856 (v. Cap. V) ; when once again G-reat 
Britain, but on this occasion in company with France, found 
herself involved in armed strife with China. Canton was 
occupied by the allied forces, and a move was made to the 
north, where the Taku forts were also taken. Fresh treaties 
were then negotiated ; but the Chinese were bitterly opposed, 
inter alia, to the clause in them providing for the residence in 
Peking of the representatives of the various Powers ; and 
when in 1859 Mr. Bruce, the first British Minister to China, 
arrived at Tientsin on his way to Peking to exchange ratifica- 
tions, he found the river Peiho barred against him. An attempt 
to force a passage ended in failure, and the British and French 
envoys thereupon retired " defeated and frustrated ” to 
Shanghai. An account of these events will be found in 
Chapters VI and VII (Lord Elgin’s First Mission and 
Mr. Bruce’s Mission). On the receipt of the news of this reverse 
the British and French Governments promptly determined on 
decisive measures. Chapter VIII describes what thereupon 
happened— the dispatch of Lord Elgin for a second time, the 
preparation of an adequate allied force, the capture of the 
forts at Taku, the occupation of Peking, and the burning of 
the Imperial Summer Palace. Then at last the Chinese 
capitulated ; a Peace Convention was signed in the capital, 
and the treaty of 1858 was finally ratified. The history of 
later years was, however, to demonstrate that the old spirit 
of hatred of the foreigner was not dead and that China had 
still much to learn. 

Mr. Costin’s work covers the same period of time as the 
first volume of Mr. H. B. Morse’s International Relations of 
the Chinese Empire, and the two can with advantage be read 
side by side. Differences of view will be found ; but they are 
not many, and both narratives make it amply clear that the 
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mdilfons et origo mali during tliose early years of intercourse 
was notj as even now tendencioiis propagandists occasionally 
assert, tlie opium question— regarding this the attention of 
the reader is drawn to the brief fragment of a draft dispatch 
of Lord Palmerston’s on page 60 — ^but the obstinate refusal 
of the Chinese, arrogant in the possession of a civilization of 
almost immemorial antiquity, to treat Western nations on a 
basis of equality. 

The latter part of the introductory chapter of Mr. Costin’s 
work contains an admirable but all too brief little essay 
describing the structure of Chinese Society and Government 
at the time when the British trader first appeared on the 
scene. Of great interest too is his account of the relations 
existing between the British community at Canton and their 
Superintendent of Trade. It shows that the Chinese authorities 
were by no means the only thorn in the side of that much 
harassed official. 

This work comes from the Clarendon Press ; in other words, 
it is excellently printed and edited. 

A . 872. H. Parlett. 


India 

A Dictionary OF the Classical Newari. By Hans 
J oRCENSEN. Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, XXIII, i. 9| x 6, 
pp. 178. Kobenhavn : Levin and Munl^sgaard, 1936. 

.:''^'Kr.;9.60.,-'''' , 

This work— a Newari-English Dictionary — registers a 
distinct advance in our knowledge of the vocabulary of Newari. 
As the author states, it is a considerable enlargement and 
improvement” upon his 'Wersuch eines Worterbuches der 
Nevari Sprache ”, which appeared in Acta Orientalia, VI 
(1927). 
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As '' Classical Newarx the language dealt with is that of 
the manuscripts. Traces of the more modern speech found 
therein have been taken into consideration only to a very 
limited extent, the main characteristics having to do with 
changes in, and disappearance of, final consonants. 

The material itself is drawn from some seventeen manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and Cambridge University 
Libraries. Eleven of these are dated and range from the 
fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries, a.d. The author has 
also used his edition of the 

published by this Society in 1931, and the relevant Hodgson 
papers in the India Office. 

Loan words, wherever possible, are explained, but no 
reference of true Newari words to their relatives in cognate 
languages is given, as the author rightly holds that in the 
present state of Tibeto-Burman comparative studies the 
number of reliable equations would be small. He has, however, 
given this some attention in Acta Orientalia, XIV (1936), 

pp. 281 - 2 . 

The present dictionary offers abxmdant materials towards 
the solution of the problems presented by the final consonants 
of Newari verbs, which are often obscured by the amalgamation 
of a suffix with the root. Such final consonants are added, 
wherever known, throughout, e.g.jydya {-t), to work, and point 
directly to the relatives of such words in Tibetan and allied 
languages. In the present case T. byed-pa at once comes to 
mind as a relative of jyd4. A different, and interesting, type 
of case is (-Z), to blow (of the wind). Here 4 appears in 
what is in Tibetan a -dr^ family : qbud-pa, to blow, 

spim-pa (blown by wind) : chaff, husks, pu, a puff‘ of breath 
(cf. Xewari pJm-jAiu dlidya to pant, to gasp), and others, and 
we may be able eventually to gain some idea of the causes 
for the appearance of 4 as a final in such families, at least in 
Newari, as it is almost certainly not original. In still other 
instances we can assign Newari words to definite final classes 
only by comparison with other languages. Representative 
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cases are fune, to be covered, and ‘puya, to cover, where 
dentals are indicated by Kachin pun, to cover, la-fut (covered 
part) knee, Burmese fun^, to cover, pun^ (cover oneself) 
to hide, etc. In a few cases it is possible that comparative 
methods will eliminate as loan words some so regarded by 
the author, as, for instance, hun^ a corner, an angle. This 
may be a real ISTewari word related to Kachin hun, to be bent, 
ma-hun, to crouch down,/m-fen, to bend, to be pliable, rather 
than a loan from Hindi kon. 

For the pursuit of all such problems as these, as well as for 
the more practical ends of the translator, the author has given 
us an invaluable piece of work. He is to be congratulated 
upon having produced a dictionary which will prove in- 
dispensable in any future study of the language. 

A. 696 . Stuart N. Wolfenden. 


Armenians in India from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Mesrovb Jacob Seth. 8| x 5, 
pp. XV + 629. Calcutta : Published by the Author, 
1937. Ks. 10 or 155. 

It is over forty years since the veteran author of this book 
published a History of the Armenians in India, and he has 
now expanded and enriched his previous wmrk by incorporating 
in it the labour and enthusiasm of a lifetime. The thick volume 
now published is, indeed, less a history than a collection of 
materials for some more concise and critical historian of 
the future. It contains copious extracts from authorities, 
is written in a pleasing discursive style with many pardonable 
digressions, and bears throughout strong evidence of the 
author’s untiring diligence in unearthing every kind of record 
bearing on his interesting subject. The migrations of his 
fellow countrymen to India from Armenia and Julfa and their 
varied experiences in their Indian surroundings contribute 
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a series of quiet romances wMcli he has done well to record. 
He takes us from one city to another, beginning with the 
Agra of Akbar’s era and ending with the Madras of to-day, 
and not the least attractive of the pictures he presents is that 
of his own Calcutta with its well-known families of Apcars, 
Stephens, Gregorys, Arathoons, Galstauns, and the rest. 
He gives us, one after another, sketches of the many pro- 
minent men in various walks of life who have emerged from 
the small but highly intelligent community to which he 
belongs, and one is only sorry that he feels obliged to end 
with a somewhat pessimistic outlook on the future of the 
community. As regards its past history, the author has done 
one admirable service in presenting translations of the 
numerous inscriptions on Armenian monuments in various 
cemeteries throughout India. There has always been some 
misgiving as to the accuracy of such translations as have 
hitherto been given, and it is well to have interpretations 
from such an authoritative source. If he is still able, as he 
proposes, to publish these hereafter in a separate Armenian 
Obituary ’’ he will do a good service to historical research. 

There is no index to this large book, but the author disarms 
criticism on this score by pleading ill health, and his volume 
is after all of a type for which an index is not indispensable. 

A, 902, E. D. Maclagax. 

Stubien zur Textgeschichte BES Eamayana. Von 
Walteb Eubex. Bonner Giientalische Studien, Heft 19. 
9| X 6-|, pp. xvii + 263. Stuttgart : W. Kohlhammer, 
1936. 

The University of Bonn has a fine record in the past for 
critical work on the Rdmdyana, and the revival of the tradition 
in the present volume is welcome. Dr. Euben has selected six 
passages, four from the Kishindhakanda and one each from the 
Bdlakdnda and Ayodhydhdnda, examined the textual evidence, 
both in manuscripts and printed editions, and worked out a 
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text for them showing the variations and common matter. 
Before discussing his conclusions, I may be allowed a pre- 
liminary complaint that he has had insufficient regard for 
his readers in presenting the material ; it requires much hard 
work to understand what he is doing, and as regards his 
texts I am still in the dark on many points. In these circum- 
stances I have only been able to check his results by comparing 
his presentation of the North-Western recension for the first 
four passages with the text of the Kishindhakanda, recently 
published in somewhat uncritical fashion in Lahore ; though 
resting on different MSS., the two agree in the main, and 
evidently the MS. material used by Dr. Ruben is adequate. 

As for his general views, he divides each recension into two 
versions, those for the southern recension being based on 
Ramanuja’s commentary and the AmrtakatakaWcd ; this 
latter novelty does not appear absolutely necessary, but may 
be accepted. Incidentally his analysis of the various com- 
mentaries is perhaps the best part of the book. He further 
holds that these four versions all derive from a single 
archetype, a remodelling of the epic in roughly 12,000 verses 
which was carried out before the time of Kalidasa, say, about 
A.n. 400 ; his evidence for this, for the reason given above, is 
not easy to follow, but I for one am satisfied on general grounds 
that he is on the right lines. For, as I have pointed out else- 
where, the Rdmdyana in the form known to Asvaghosa 
differed materially in certain points from that which can be 
seen to have been the common basis of the existing versions ; 
and the acceptance of a late date for an archetype, drawn up 
by a single hand, seems to meet all the difficulties. Behind this 
archetype he places an 'MJrtext which was not necessarily 
the same as Valmiki’s original poem. On the composition and 
date of this Urtext he wisely refuses to commit himself, but 
believes he has discovered a portion of its opening in the 
Bdlakdnda of the North-Western recension ; again he may 
be right in this, as Jacobi’s reconstruction of the first sarga 
omits many verses which were certainly known to Asvaghosa. 
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Let me conclude by Hoping that Dr. Euben will continue Ms 
studies on tHe nature of tHe arcHetjrpe and give us an extract 
of considerable length from it in a more perspicuous form, and 
that He will abandon tHe idea (p. 57) that a hmya text is 
necessarily preserved in greater purity by tHe existence of 
commentaries ; for hdvya, as distinct from other departments 
of Sanskrit literature, there is much to be said for the 
diametrically opposite view, since commentators often believed 
themselves capable of ‘‘improving’’ the poetry which they 
professed to be explaining. 

A . 804 . E. H. Johnston. 


Rgvedasamhita with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. 
Edited by N. S. Sontakke and Others. Vols. I and II. 
lOf X 7, pp. 20 + 1115 + 2, 46 + 998 + 2. Poona : 
Tilak Maharashtra University, Vaidika Samshodhana 
Mandala {sic), N.D. [1933 ?], 1936. Rs. 12 each. 

Max Muller’s great edition of Sayana’s commentary is now 
so difficult to procure in view of its rarity and the high price 
which it commands, that a sound new edition at a reasonable 
cost must be welcome to scholars. The volumes under review 
cover the first five mtxndate, and the work has proceeded far 
enough for a preliminary estimate of its value to be formed, 
though final judgment must be deferred till its completion. 
It is based on the collation of a considerable number of 
MSS., and, having compared a substantial portion of it 
word for word with the editio princeps, two points have 
impressed themselves on me, firstly, as might have been 
expected, that Max Muller’s edition settled the text in all 
but a small number of trivial cases for all time, and secondly 
that this edition may be safely used by itself. On the one 
hand I failed to discover any new readings or differences of 
importance; on the other the text has been printed with 
unusual care, misprints being few in number and being nearly 
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all registered in tlie corrigenda. The only misleading one 
that I have noted as overlooked is at vol. i, p. 931, line 3, 
where ^apdddna^ should read ^apddana^, 
a: 113. ' E. H. Johnston. 


Influence of Islam on Indian Culture. By Tara Chand. 
8f X 5|, pp. vi + 327, pis. Ixi. Allahabad ; The Indian 
Press, Ltd., 1936. 

This pleasant and well written work provides us with an 
interesting review' of ideas held by a long list of Hindu 
thiiiers as to the nature of God, and of man’s relation to 
God, and other kindred subjects. Some account of Sufiism 
and other forms of Islamic mysticism is given, and we are 
shown how Sufiistic teaching impressed itself on the systems 
of Hindu reformers and saints. Certainly the description of 
Hindu religious ideas is adequate and may be thoroughly 
commended. There are also sixty-one plates at the end of the 
book, which add to its attractiveness. 

But the business of a reviewer is to criticize ; and two 
criticisms must occur at once to any reader. It is, indeed, 
obvious that Islam must have had a great influence on Indian 
culture. How could it be otherwise, considering that most of 
India has been under Muslim rulers for centuries, and that 
even to-day there are more Muslims in India than in any other 
country in the world 1 There is hardly any need to elaborate 
the point, and it is a question whether Mr. Tara Chand’s 
book offers us any fresh ideas. 

Secondly, this book, save for the last two chapters on 
architecture and painting, is concerned solely with theological 
speculation. Is culture merely this ? What about music and 
sculpture, history, literature, language, drama, science, social 
life and customs ? Does theological speculation on matters 
which are beyond actual experience and knowledge really 
sum up almost the whole of culture ? What is culture ? 
The Oxford Dictionary says it is intellectual development.^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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Perlmps, lowever, Mr. Tara Chand’s treatment is riglit. 
He understands tlie dominant feature of Indian culture. 
The Hindu mind naturally turns to contemplative and specula- 
tive philosophy. It tends to ignore the development of 
practical activities. One would suppose that the innnigration 
and invasion of vigorous Muslim stocks would have done 
something to modify this attitude of mind. Does Mr. Tara 
Chand fail to find any evidence that it did ? 

The chapter on painting does not show how Hindu art 
was affected by the Muslims, but how Persian painting was 
modified by Hindu artists. 

A. 817^ C. N. Seddon. 


Art, Arch geology. Anthropology 

Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon, and Java. By J. Ph. 
Vogel. Translated from the Dutch by A. J. Barxouw. 
7|- X 4|, pp. xii -f 115, pis. 39, map 1. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1936, 7s, 6d, 

This little '' handbook as the author calls it, comprises 
an English translation of Be BuddMstiscJie Kunst van Too/- 
Indie, which was published in 1932, with the addition of 
chapters on Ceylon and Java. After a short, a|)propriate 
introduction, seven chapters are devoted to India, treating 
of the monuments of Asoka and the National School of 
Sculpture of Central India ”, Gandhara, Mathura, Amaravati, 
the Golden Age ” of the Guptas, the cave temples, and the 
aftermath and decline. There follow a chapter on Ceylon, 
and one on Java, where Buddhist art perhaps attained its 
highest standard in the great Barabudur. Each chapter is 
illustrated by well-chosen, representative sculptures, which 
have been excellently reproduced in the plates. The work, 
covering so wide a field in so short a space, has been skilfully 
arranged on historical and regional lines, due regard being 
paid to the relative importance of the phases of art described. 
It presents the main outlines of the subject, and, having been 
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written by one of tbe foremost living authorities, provides a 
reliable foundation for more detailed study, to facilitate 
which the principal works of reference have been cited in the 
Bibliography. 

While drawing attention to the salient features which 
characterize each period and region, Dr. Vogel wisely avoids 

the quicksands of sesthetic disquisition, which is too often 
biased by personal prejudice (p. vii). In a concise survey 
of this nature he has also had to avoid discussion of many 
debatable points. Eegarding the origin of the practice of 
making images of the Buddha — so definitely avoided in the 
early art of Sanchi and Bharhut, where symbols alone appear — 
he writes, '' the Buddha image may have originated in Gand- 
hara but the sculptors of Mathura, while copying it, trans- 
formed it into something quite different.’’ He would attribute 
the first impetus to the rise of Buddhist art to the command- 
ments stated, in the Pali Parinibbdnasutta, to have been given 
to Ananda by the Buddha shortly before he passed away, 
to the effect that the four sites associated with the chief events 
of his life should be visited '' with feelings of reverence ”, 
and that a stupa should be erected over his remains. He does 
not deal with the more elaborated suggestions of M. Foucher 
as to the part played in the development of Buddhist art 
by the preparation of mementoes or ex-voto objects for the use 
of pilgrims to the sacred places. 

A. 735. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Biblical Archaeology 

Exeg-ese Targumiqxjb des Propheties Messianiques. By 
Jean Joseph Brierre-Habbonne. 13 x 10, pp. 109. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1936. Frs. 50. 

By the publication of this volume M. Brierre-Narbonne 
has almost completed his survey of the Jewish interpretations 
of the Messianic prophecies. He here gathers together most 
of those which are contained in the Targums, following his 
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usual metliod of exhibitiug tbe Aramaic texts, -witli translation 
into French., short explanatory notes, and a selection of 
parallel passages in Apocryphal, Eabbinic, and Kew Testament 
literature. A short introduction gives an account of the 
various Targums and an indication of their Messianic contents 
(see, however, p. 36, where he explains that he has not included 

[ those passages, of which a list is given, open to doubt). The 

bibliography is incomplete ; critical editions of Targuniic 
^ texts from Yemenite MSS. are not listed ; translations by 

English scholars of particular books are apparently unknown ; 
and with the exception of Dr. Eobert Young's tractate there 
is no mention of any of the English monographs on the 
particular subject dealt with by our compiler. The indices 
(pp. 94-106) are complete, and will be useful as a guide to 
' further study. The whole work is reproduced from M. Brierre- 

Narbonne’s manuscript by the Dorel process, and is pleasant 
i to read owing to his fine calligraphy. 

A. 77^. A. W. Geeexijp. 

) 

! ■ . ' 

Cuneiform 

= La Legende Phenicienne de Danel. Par Chables 

i ViKOLLEAUD. Haut-Commissariat de la Eepublique 

i Erangaise en Syrie et au Liban, Service des Antiquites : 

? Bibliotheque Archeologique et Historique, Tome XXL 

i Mission de Eas-Shamra, Tome I, 11 x 9, pp. viii + 241, 

pis. 17. Paris : Geuthner, 1936. Frs. 150. 

: In this volume M. Virolleaud edits one of the most 

important of the cuneiform texts recently discovered at Eas 
Shamra* The text, which is poetic in character, is concerned 
with the adventures of a certain Aqhat, son of an ancient 
hero named Danel. Because Aqhat is about to become prince 
of the earth and therefore to receive first fruits as tribute, the 
^ goddess Anat is roused to jealousy against him. She thinks 

f that she has been cheated out of what should be the privilege 

j of her own offspring, of whom as yet she has none. Therefore 
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slie threatens Aqhat with hurt, but he assuages her by promise 
of layish offerings. Nevertheless, her henchman Yatpan is 
not so easily appeased, and he encompassesthe death of Aqhat. 
Thereupon Danel repairs to the high god El, who promises 
him that in the end Aqhat will yet triumph. The text closes 
with a fragmentary description of a festival in which offerings 
are indeed brought to him, and in which even Yatpan is 
compelled to pay tribute to him. It is thus evident that 
Aqhat was believed to be restored to life. 

The text, as edited by M. Virolleaud, does not allow for so 
ready a comprehension of the story, since it is to be feared 
that he has arranged the tablets in the wrong order, placing 
Tablet I after Tablet II. Moreover, he does not appear to 
have seen that, though clothed in quasi-historical garb, this 
text is really the myihos of an autumn pantomime representing 
the assault of autumnal rains upon summer crops. Yatpan 
is simply the genius of those smaller rains which precede the 
autumn downpour, his name connecting with Arabic w-t-f, 
Hebrew n-t-f, etc., drip, distil He may thus be said to 

pierce to the root ” the fruits of summer. The other minor 
characters are likewise projected from mythology, and, in 
theme, this text is parallel to the Lay of Aleyan-Baal and Mot, 
already published in this journal. 

Failure to recognize this vitiates much of M. Virolleaud’s 
general interpretation, but it does not diminish our debt 
to him for his acute elucidation of the document on purely 
philological lines. Here he has been peculiarly happy, and 
although in several places it would be possible to introduce 
improvements, there can be no doubt that in the main, he has 
laid sure foundations for future work. 

A few particular points : hi tl hi rd in I D. 44 surely means 
''no dew there was nor rain”, rd being the Arabic ilij. 
my Mpt (ib., 51, etc.) surely means " the waters of the early 
showers ”, hspt being a metathesis of s-h-p (Prov. xxviii, 3) 
and s-p-Ji (Job xiv, 19). What is meant is the Arabic sahah. 
In I D. 62 palt (|| aklt, i.e. '' consumed land ”) surely connects 
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with Ar. Jli “dried soil”, etc., whilst bsql (denoting a 
herb) is a crossing of Zig-i “ greenstuff, vegetable ”, with bsl 
“ onion ”. In the scene describing augury (I D. 110, etc.) 
imt is the Assyrian siwmte “ marks, signs ”, whilst ‘sm connects 
with Arabic iipj “monition”, i.e. “portent, omen”. 
In the scene describing the fate invoked by Danel on Yatpan 
(I D. 166) igU bnr means “bind upon him a yoke”, for of. 
Arabic and Hebrew and Hebrew *1'3, Assyr. niru. 
In 1 D. 167 B’l Iht denotes a plague, the latter word 
standing for Ihdt after Arabic A 4 J “afflict”; cf. Prov. 
xviii, 9, n^nm ^^ 2 . 

There are several other suggestions which might be made. 
Readers who are interested in the subject may perhaps be 
referred to the reviewer’s edition of the text in Studi e Slateriali 
di Storia delle Religioni, Jan. and Get., 1937. 

M. Virolleaud prefaces his edition with an account of what 
can be learned about the history of Ugarit (Ras Shamra) 
from the tablets found there. In this he discusses several 
texts previously published. Unfortunately, he eschews an 
account of social life and custom. 

At the end of the volume there is a Glossary-Concordance, 
as well as excellent facsimile reproductions of the tablets 
and photographs. 

If it must be candidly stated that this edition falls somewhat 
short of the standard previously set by M. Virolleaud, students 
none the less owe a deep debt of gratitude to him for the 
masterly way in which he has solved the major riddles of a 
difficult text. The defects are, indeed, those which might 
readily be expected in a pioneer work. 

One final point : the title is a misnomer, for one of the 
tablets itself bears the superscription ‘'Myth of Aqhat”. 
Danel is doubtless the wise man mentioned in Ezekiel xiv, 14, 
but there is no reason to alter the title, as known to the men 
of Ugarit, in order to stress a single Biblical parallel. 

Theodob H. Gaster. 


A. 770. 
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VOESAROONISCHE UNO SAKGOmSCHE WiRTSOHAETSTEXTE. 

By A. PoHL, SJ. Hilprecht Collection of Babylonian 

Antiquities, Vol. V. 12f x pp- 29, pis. 44. Leipzig : 
J. C. HinricH 1935. M. 15. 

Here are 216 pieces. The majority are pre-Sargonic ; the 
oldest are not very old (late Fara onwards) and the youngest 
are Akkadian. They are briefly introduced by Father Pohl 
who has copied the tablets and compiled the usual lists of 
names with competence. The matter of the tablets is un- 
distinguished, but important for the story of Nippur, though 
there is little that is properly historical. There are school- 
tablets, lists of workers and their allowances, lists of cereals 
and products, notices of a few sales and purchases. 

The Hauskauf ” tablets (Nos. 71, 76, 78) are very like those 
found at Fara in script and in form. On these of Nippur, 
as on those of Fara, occurs the formula hal plus proper name, 
Thureau-Dangin regards this as a date formula, but P. 
Deimel contradicts, making the phrase mean zerbrochen 
(ist die Schuldtafel) von NN ’h (Fara, i, p. 1.) To the seven 
examples of this formula known hitherto the Nippur texts 
add one new one {bal Ur-sukkal-nun’-zid-se-an-gid) and repeat 
two already known. It is odd that the same names occur in 
the formulae on tablets of different provenance : Telloh, 
Fara, and Nippur. P. DeimeFs theory is by no means proved. 

Of the script : no very early specimens here. Glue signs to 
relative chronological order are the signs su and da with the 
vertical wedge made head downwards (earlier), and upright 
(later), and the sign a with both strokes unbroken (earlier), 
and the right stroke broken (later). An examination of the 
copies shows that in the same copy there appear the earlier 
and, in the compound the later Ite (Nos. 17, 35, 46); 

and the earlier and later forms of the sign a (Nos. 25, 34, 46, 
102, 138, 160, 181), even in the writing of the same name 
(No. 114) ; and the simple a in later form, but the earlier a 
in the compound KAA (i.e. nag) on the same tablet (No. 122). 
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There are Nippur variants of formulas used elsewhere, e.g, 
se-/, gan-/, m-nigin-/, gu-an-su-/ PI (for the regular K). 
At Ur, gu-an-sii is usual, su-nigin never occurs ; at Fara both 
occur but gu-an-sii more frequently ; at Nippur both are used, 
and twice (Nos. 39, 67) both occur on the same text. 

The large number of personal names are mostly Sumerian. 
Few have a divine element; of these Vr-^N is by far the 
commonest style. There is only one lu-^N name and only 
four lugal-^N, It might be better to read Lu-la-Ia for Udu-la-la; 
i-li-a-hi for Ni-ni-a-dug ; La-gi-pii {m) for La-gi-sub ; Ib-lul- il 
for Ib-nar-il ; I-li-be^-H for Ni-ni-pi-ni. 

The names of deities are got chiefly from personal names. 
As might be expected at Nippur, Enlil is the most popular 
in personal names. But his consort Ninlil occurs only in two 
names. Dumuzi is here and the form EnJddu but not Gilgames. 
The moon god is written ''Sin ’h never “Nannar”. And 
Ninurta and Nintiugga which are said to appear first in 
Ur III, make a much earlier appearance on these tablets. 
The information concerning the cult of the gods is meagre. 
Each of Nos. 165-9 is described as '' Opferliste This is 
doubtful 

Names of places are fairly numerous. But surely In-mas- 
ga-ni-M is an error ; in being prepositional. The phrase 
recalls the various forms of in Mas-gan-ki on Meek’s Nuzi 
tablets of the Akkadian age. 

A. 775. T. Fish. 

Tablettes Cappadociennes. Par J. Lewy. Troisieme 
Serie, Premiere Partie. (Musee du Louvre. Textes Cunei- 
formes. Tome XIX.) 12f X 8|, pp. 3, pis. Ixxx. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1935. 

This volume contains exclusively business documents of 
the '' letter ” class. The tablets are for the greater part well 
preserved, and the eighty-one documents here published serve 
to confirm, correct, and sometimes add to our knowledge. 
There is, perhaps, in all the extensive field of cuneiform 
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business documents no single class more difficult to understand 
than tbe ‘‘ Cappadocian ” business letter This is partly 
because tbe matter is allusive, referring to unknown relation- 
ships and conditions of a private nature, partly because the 
writing represents a living dialect (too often called “Old 
Assyrian of the Eastern Semitic group, adapted to the needs 
of a group without ethnic, religious, or political unity, following 
grammatical rules and exhibiting peculiarities not yet clearly 
understood, but principally because the social structure of 
this society was much more complicated and more moulded 
by the conditions of international trade than any yet known 
to us in early times. 

The very first text in this book serves to illustrate these 
points. It is apparently addressed to three persons, Puzur- 
Asir, Amua, and Asir-Samsi ; yet throughout the document 
these three are addressed in the second pers. sing. ; even if 
amua is to be taken as emua, a view favoured by the presence 
of a single wedge before it not used with the other names, 
there is still some reason for treating two persons as one 
which escapes us, and yet is important for the understanding 
of the position. The dialectic use of ula to present an alterna- 
tive, a grammatical use peculiar to these texts, occurs in the 
string of imperatives, 11. 28-9, tib'ama atalham ula Jeaspam 
suJeunam, “ rise, come or, if not, deposit cash.” The use of 
a word in a dialect sense appears in 1. 12 ff., ina ellat{at) 
ellat{at) dubbuni iluhunimalcum matima tirtaga ula iliham, 
“ though our tablets have come to you by one caravan after 
another, your instructions have still not come to me ” ; 
elsewhere ellatu means “ military forces, succour Finally, 
the understanding of the letter depends on a usage with 
regard to credit which has never yet, to my Imowledge, been 
pointed out in the many discussions by legal authorities ; 
a sharp difference was drawn between “ men ”, that is men 
of honour, and men without honour, “ not men.” In the 
instance of this text, men had been trading in two different 
towns on a mutual account, without cash deposit (1. 8), 
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and witKont deducting a percentage from transactions for 
security (11. 9-10), on tlie understanding tliat if there was 
a deficiency in the balance of goods in stock (11. 20-1, lima 
ata babtiga zahrati = summa atta babtiha seJimt, '' if your 
stock goods [lit. things in the gate] are short/’ viz. of the 
amount owing) to cover payments due, a deposit of cash 
should be made (1. 22). Zilalabum (Silli-abi) and Elani, 
closely associated with him, complain that owing to the breach 
of such an arrangement they are themselves reduced to 
not men ”, ata ana la awelim ina eliga saknuni, “ Why 
are we made into ' not men ’ on your account ? ” (11. 26-7). 
They threaten legal action to discredit Puzur-Asir in. the 
foreign settlement (1. 33, i garim nibasga) so that he can no 
longer be treated as an equal (1. 34, ata ana la ahini taduaf). 
It is probable that certain sections of Hammurabi’s Code are 
to be understood with reference to this social distinction. 
Above all, the much discussed Salmu-kenu clause in the Old 
Babylonian documents, which cannot possibly refer to 
Solidar haftung ” as it appears where there is no plurality 
of debtors (the complicated explanation most recently given 
implies that the ancients did not understand the expressions 
they used themselves), must refer to this same distinction. 
The words ialmu and kenu, whole ” and regular ”, can 
quite well refer to the social standing of an individual as a 
'' man ”, awelu, and the attempt to restrict the meaning to 
a sense implying a different reference is merely pontifical. 

Much more of great interest will result from a close study 
of this volume. We may be allowed here to express the hope 
that Dr. Lewy, whose work has suffered owing to causes from 
which scholarship ought to be immune, may yet find means in 
America to pursue his work on this class of documents. 

Sidney Smith. 

A. 654. 
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Islam 

The History OF Ibn al-Fxjrat. VoL IX, Part L Edited by 

CosTi K. ZuRAYK. 9J X 6|, pp. 243, pi. i. Beirut: 

Americau Press, 1936. 

Tbis history is in ungrammatical and unclassical Arabic, 
but these faults are easily forgiven to an author who compels 
his reader to follow him to the last page. It is part of a vast 
chronicle beginning with Adam and continuing to the writer’s 
time ; but this volume of 243 pages deals with four years of 
the final period, from a.h. 789 to a.h. 792 (a.d. 1387 to 1390), 
and records extraordinary peripeteias of Mamluke Egypt, 
the dethronement of the Sultan Barquq by a viceroy who very 
soon had to flee before another rebel, and helped Barquq, 
who displayed both personal courage and sagacity, to recover 
his throne. Although Ibn al-Eurat frequently quotes con- 
temporary writers for his material, he is here describing events 
which he himself witnessed, and in which he took some part ; 
and indeed his accounts reflect the anxiety of one who is 
waiting for a denouement whose nature he cannot foretell. 
The narrative is rendered all the more impressive by its 
proceeding according to the system adopted. Appointments 
made by the ephemeral rulers are scrupulously enumerated ; 
at the end of a year the story is interrupted by obituary 
notices of important persons. 

The editor has noticed differences between Ibn al-Furat’s 
statements and those of other historians of Egypt, and 
explained difficult expressions ; his work is throughout pains- 
taking and scholarly. His brief Introduction is to be enlarged 
in a monograph on Ibn al-Furat and his sources ; and in 
addition to a Part II, which is to complete this volume, he 
contemplates editing as much as is known to be in existence 
of the earlier volumes. One could scarcely expect those which 
cover the periods of Tabari and Ibn al-Athir to add much 
to our knowledge. 


A. 781 . 


D. S. Margoliouth, 
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Ashlar Awlad al-Khulafa’ wa Akhbaruhum. From the 
Kitab al-Awrafe. By As-Suli. Edited by J. Heywobth- 
Dunne. X BJ, pp. 11 + 361. London : Lnzac and 
Co., 1936. 

Sections of the Kitab ahAwrdh continue to appear and there 
is no need to repeat what has been said in notices of the earlier 
parts. As there is a gap in the photograph in the Cairo library, 
corresponding to p. 320 of the printed text, a few pages have 
been extracted from the Kitab al-Aglidni to give some con- 
tinuity to the story. The interest in this part, as in the first, 
is mainly literary, but As-Suli was not bound slavishly by his 
title and included poems about the royal family as well as 
by them. The longest section is given to Ibn al-Mu'tazz and 
contains much that is not in the dlwdn. The extracts from his 
letters, which vary from a page to half a line, are chosen for 
reasons of style only. The poems about wine make good 
reading, even though they are not very original Al-Nazzam 
anticipated him in the conceit that wine is the spirit and the 
jar the body. In this connection cobwebbed jars ” is quite 
orthodox. The Mesopotamian poet welcomed autumn as 
eagerly as the Elizabethans welcomed the spring. His love 
poems are monotonous. ‘Aliya, the sister of Harun al-Kashid, 
had a reputation for piety, “ she was either praying or singing,'’ 
yet she seems to have been flighty, and we are not surprised 
that her brother objected to her writing poems to servants 
of the palace. One anecdote is told against her. Startled 
by a noise, a man said, “ Till now I have never believed that 
the Greek organ murders music.” Al-Ma’mun told him, “ That 
is your aunt ‘Aliya teaching your uncle Ibrahim a song.” 


A, 765. 


A. S. Trittox. 
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Arabic Inscriptions in the Collection oe the Hispanic 
Society oe America. By Werner Caskel ; translation 
from the German by Beatrice Gilman Proske. 12 x 9, 
pp. xiii + 44, ills. 60. New York : Hispanic Society of 
America, 1936. 

Though the Arabs were settled in Spain and parts of Portugal 
for over 700 years, for a long time as supreme power, and left 
in the shape of buildings some of the choicest monuments of 
architecture, the quantity of inscriptions preserved is com- 
paratively small considering the long period. With great 
erudition Mr. Proven 9 ai published in 1931, in two volumes, 
a description of all inscriptions, whether on buildings or 
tombstones, found scattered over the whole of Spain. It 
is by a happy chance that a further number of such inscriptions, 
principally on tombstones, got into the possession of the 
Hispanic Society of America and the detailed description 
with very good photographs of the most conspicuous specimens 
is the subject of this small, but sumptuously printed, volume. 

As most of the stones came from the collection of Spanish 
gentlemen living in Almeria, an important port on the south- 
east of Spain during the Middle Ages, it is not surprising that 
most of the inscriptions came from that town. They exceed 
in number even those recorded by Mr. Provengal and date 
from 312/927 to 528/1138, with one exception of a later date. 
The tombstones are of two types, slabs of about a yard in 
height with half its width of comparatively thin marble, and 
prismatic stones which lay on the top of the graves varying in 
length. The execution is in all cases beautiful and the writing 
is the monumental Eufio which we find for the early centuries 
of the Hijra froni Syri In judging the script on 

monuments we have always to bear in mind that the more 
cursive script was more difficult for the mason to execute, 
though it is fair to assume that the text of the inscription was 
probably drawn upon the slab by some educated person, and 
that the mason’s work was solely to execute the inscription with 
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as miicli skill as possible. We find phrases like JjVl ; 
the editor believes that they may be due to the ignorance of a 
Christian sculptor. I cannot agree to this ; for similar errors 
occur in manuscripts written about the same time in 
Persia by undoubted Muslims. While most of the tombs 
belong to unknown persons, two stones, Kos. XVIII and XIX, 
give the graves of two ladies of high rank. Though they 
themselves are unknown to history, the author has established 
their identity and gives a short but clear account of the 
importance of their family. Did both of them die young and 
unmarried ? 

The two stones described under Nos. 52 and 53 belong no 
doubt to another part of Spain as the material is different, 
and, on account of the much later date, in entirely different 
script. 

A, 709. F. KrENKOW. 


Mughultai’s Biographical Dictionary of the Martyrs 
OF Love. Edited from the two extant manuscripts in 
Istanbul. Bonner Orientalistische Studien, Heft 18. 
By Otto Spies. Vol. I. x 6|, pp. ii + 224. Stuttgart : 
W. Kohlhammer, 1936. EM. 10. 

A short account of this encyclopaedia of lovers was given 
by Professor Otto Spies in his contribution to the P. Kahle 
Festschrift (Leiden, 1935, pp. 145-155). The importance of the 
compilation is stressed by Dr. H. Kitter in his Philologika Yll 
{Der Islam, 1933, pp. 88-9), who calls attention in particular 
to the many quotations from rare works wliich occur in the 
book. Mughlatai, who is otherwise known as a traditionist, 
died in the year 762/1361. The present work was TOitten 
during 740-1/1339-1340; and as one of the two manu- 
scripts on which Professor Spies bases his edition was written 
as early as 742/1341, it will be appreciated that the text 
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rests on an unusually secure foundation. Since tlie editor 
intends in a second volume to deal with all textual and literary 
problems arising out of the book, as well as providing full 
indices, it is not necessary at present to give more than the 
miqualified welcome which such a valuable contribution to a 
fascinating branch of knowledge deserves. The book is well 
and on the whole accurately printed, although we agree with 
the editor that it is a misfortune that the Indian press which 
issued it did not possess sufficient fount to print the verses 
with vowel-marks. An erratum slip corrects all the serious 
errors. 

A . 803 . A. J. Arberry. 


Miscellaneous 

The Hebrew-Arabio Dictionary of the Bible known 
AS Kitab Jami' al-Alfaz (Agron) of David ben 
Abraham al-FasI (tenth century). Edited by 
Solomon L, Kross, VoL I. Yale University Series, 
Researches, Vol. XX. 10 x 7|, pp. cli + 600. New 
Haven : Yale University Press, 1936. 355. 

Editors of Anecdota are at times harassed by the thought 
that the works which they bring to light had best have 
remained unpublished ’’ ; Professor Kross is fortunate 
in being free from such anxiety, since according to him the 
importance of this Dictionary, as one of the earliest sources 
for Hebrew and comparative Semitic philology, can hardly 
be overestimated He has certainly bestowed on it as much 
care as even according to his estimate it can deserve, and the 
results of his researches, communicated in the Introduction, 
are of great interest. The author was a Karaite, originally of 
Fez, but settled, it would appear, in Jerusalem, and acquainted 
with the geography of Palestine. Like the Israelite with whom 
the author of Al-Mathal al-SaHr conversed (Cairo, 1282, 
p. 113), he seems to have regarded Arabic as a sort of modifica- 
tion of Hebrew, whence he uses HUlfSOQ *’^17 according to 
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its sound ’’ of Hebrew words with, the sense '' according to its 
meaning in Arabic The editor has with much research 
enucleated the relations of this dictionary to previous and 
subsequent works. Hebrew grammar, if not quite in its 
infancy, had made little progress when it was compiled. 

The observations in the Introduction on the use of grammatical 
terms, and in general on the author’s language, are instructive. *’ 

The employment of the Hebrew character, which would 
appear to be that of all the MSS., is obviously right ; and the i 

printing is in every way admirable. My use of the Arabic 
character in the edition of Jephet’s Daniel was, I think, 
justified by the fact that the oldest MSS., of which there are 
fragments in the British Museum, were in that character, 
and those in the Hebrew script showed clear signs of trans- 
literation from the other. Hebrew written , in it looks so 
strange that this Karaite must have had some adequate ground 
for adopting it in the case of biblical quotations. Did he 
think that the addition of vowel-signs to the original text 
violated the rule of Deut. iv, 2, just as we may suspect that 
the vocalization of the Qur'an had something to do with the 
fall of the Umayyad dynasty ? 

Since this volume only deals with eight letters out of 
twenty-two it would be premature to base upon it any opinion 
as to the extent to which the work justifies the editor’s view 
of its importance. It cannot well have the merit which gives 
old dictionaries like those of Hesychius and Suidas their 
value, i.e. their preserving fragments of ancient lore which 
would otherwise have been lost. And the specimens of exegesis 
which strike the eye as one glances through its pages seem 
curious rather than scholarly. That the editor has done his 
work well will, however, be agreed, whatever judgment may 
be passed on the author. 

A, 783. D. S. MaEGOLIOUTH. 
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Ykjo Wiohmakns Woetebbuch oes Unoaeischen Mold AUER 

. NoEDCSANGO- UND-DES H:ilTPALUEE Csangodialektes 
NeBST GEAMMATIKALISCHElSr AUEZEIOHNUNOEN UHD 

Texten aus DBM Nordcsangodialekt kerausgegeben 
vonB. CsuRY und A, KANmsTO, 10| x 7|, pp. xv + 219, 
pi 1. Helsinki: Lexica Societatis Fenno-Ugricae IV. 
1936. 160 Finnish marks. 

Like the rest of the series to which it belongs, this work is 
excellently produced. It well exemplifies that close collabora- 
tion of Finnish and Hungarian scholars which has always 
been such a happy feature of Finno-Ugrian philology. 

In 1906-7 the great Finnish Finno-Ugrist Professor Yrjo 
Wichmann (b. 1868, d. 1932) made a journey to the areas in 
question with the object of carrying out linguistic field-work — 
a type of research which, by reason of his earlier expeditions 
to the Udmurt-Votyaks (1891-2 and 1894), the Komi- 
Syrjanes (1901-2), and the Mari-Cheremiss (1906-6), he was 
peculiarly fitted for. His material is here presented under the 
editorship of a Finn, Professor A. Kannisto, and a Hungarian, 
Professor B. Csfiry. 

The dialects dealt with in this work are Csango dialects. 
According to Z. Gombocz and J. Melich, Magyar etymologiai 
szotdr s.v. 1. csango, the word csango (of doubtful etymology) 
is used by the Szekelys to designate the Hungarians of Moldavia 
and also those of certain parts of Transylvania ; the Hungarians 
of Moldavia call themselves— and also their compatriots in 
the Bukowina^ — ^by this name. Of the situation of the Moldavian 
CsAngos Kannisto and Usury say (p. vii) : Die Moldau- 

Us4ng6s sitzen hauptsachlich in zwei Kreisen : in dem nord- 
lichen Roman und in dem slidlichen Bacau. Einige Csango- 
Dorfer gibt es ausserdem noch in den Kreisen Neamt und 
Tecuciu/' Wichmann’s North Csango material was collected 
in Sabaoani = Szabofalva (- komitat of Roman), the largest 
Csango village of Moldavia (c. 3,500), over a period of nearly 
five months. He then proceeded to Satulung = Hosszufalu 
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= Langendorf (near Bragov = Brasso = Kronstadt) Avliere, 
for about two months, he studied the Hetfalu ’’ Csango 
dialect which, despite its name, does not stand in any parti- 
cularly close relationship to that of the Moldavian Csangos. 

It is the results of these two studies which are presented 
in this work. After an introduction (pp. vii~xv) there follows 
first (pp. 1-173) the dictionary of the two dialects, arranged 
in one alphabet. The flexional tjrpe is indicated, the corre- 
sponding standard Hungarian form given, and the meaning 
explained in German ; the numerous Roumanian loan-words 
are pointed out. There follow next (pp. 177-198) the paradigms 
of the Szabofalva dialect — ^a most useful feature which should 
figure more often than it does in the dialect dictionaries of 
“difficult’’ languages — ^and, finally (pp. 201-219), texts 
from Szabofalva in phonetic transcription and with German 
translation. 

This is the first account of the Hetfalu Csango dialect and 
by far the most detailed and clear account of that of the 
Moldavian Csangos. The present exhaustive work will be 
welcomed by all Finno-Ugrists as a most important con- 
tribution to Hungarian philology. 

Detailed criticism cannot be attempted by one without 
personal knowledge of the dialects, and I will, therefore, 
only call attention to two secondary points : (1) it is un- 
fortunate that modern Finno-Ugrian philology— exemplified 
here — ^tends so much towards “ narrow ” phonetics and away 
from phonematology that works containing standard Finno- 
Ugrian forms can virtually only be printed at one or two 
presses (cf. BSOS., viii, 234-5) ; (2) the finding of words 

would have been facilitated if the standard Hungarian forms 
had been made to stand out (e.g. by the employment of 
clarendon). 


A. 822. 


Alan S. C. Ross. 
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Bibliography OE Jewish Bibliographies. By Shlomo 
Shunami. 10 X 7, pp. iv + 399 + ix. Jemsalem : 
University Press, London: W. and G. Foyle, 1936. 
305 . 

This excellent publication provides a classified list of 
bibliographies covering all aspects of Judaica. In twenty-six 
chapters the compiler registers catalogues of public and 
private libraries, lists of Jewish periodicals, indexes to works 
dealing with Bible, Talmud, Qabalah, Hebrew language, 
Liturgies, Music, Yiddish, Ladino, Zionism, Sects, 
Typography, Manuscripts, etc. There are no less than 2,035 
entries, and at the end there is a complete index of authors’ 
names and subjects. 

A general and superficial test does not reveal any omissions, 
and readers will be glad to have such detailed information as 
is here afforded concerning the printed catalogues of lesser- 
known libraries and coUections. 

Sometimes the compiler finds it difiicult to draw the line 
between general catalogues and specific bibliographies touching 
one or other very particular inquiry. Thus it seems scarcely 
necessary to enter in this list Joachim Jeremias’ list of 
descriptions of the Samaritan Passover, contained in his work 
Die PassaJifeier der Samaritaner, for on this basis one could 
go on reproducing the bibliography quoted by any scholar 
in any work on any subject. It is also not quite clear on what 
basis the author has made his selection of booksellers’ 
catalogues. These are, of course, valuable, but one wonders, 
for instance, why Messrs. Maggs’ sumptuous catalogue of 
Hebraica is not included. Again, on what principle is 
Hirschfeld’s History of Jewish Lexicographers and Margolis’ 
work on Jewish Translations of the Bible excluded ? 

These, however, are reaUy unimportant points, and it would 
be ungrateful to cavil. Especially welcome is the long list of 
bibliographies of distinguished Jewish scholars. 

Librarians and scholars will fi.nd this work extremely useful, 
and Mr. Shunami is to be both thanked and congratulated 
on the excellent manner in which he has accomplished it. 

-4. 741 . Theodor H. Gaster, 
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The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

SAtnsTDARYA-LAHiRi (The Ocean of Beauty). Ed. by Pt. S. S. 
^ASTRi and T. R. S. Ayyangar. Theosopliical Publishing 
House : Adyar : Madras, 1937. 

Genesis Veertien. By J. H. Kroeze. Hilversum : J. 
Schipper, Jr,, 1937. 

The Holy Scriptures : Deuteronomy. By Joseph Eeider. 
Philadelphia : The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1937. 

Sele-Expression and the Indian Social Problem. By 
Satya Dass. Lahore: Sharma Mwas, 1937. 

Kitab Al"Tawahhum. By Harith ibn Asad AL-MuiiisiBi. 
Ed. by A. J. Arberry. Cairo: Association of Authorship, 
Translation and Publication Press, 1937. 

China Body and Soul. Ed. by E. R. Hughes. Contributions 
by L. Binyon, R. Fry, E. R. Hughes, I. Jackson, 
H. J. Laski, B. Mathews, G. Murray, Russell Pasha, 
E. Power, A. Salter and A. Waley. 7J x 4|, pp. 166. 
London : Seeker and Warburg, 1938. 
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Presentation of the Triennial Gold Medal 

The ceremony of the Anniversary General Meeting was 
preceded by the presentation of the Society’s Triennial 
Gold Medal to Professor E. A. Nicholson for his outstanding 
services to Islamic Literature. After an introduction by 
Professor Margoliouth, the Director, in the absence of the 
President owing to illness, the presentation was made by 
Sir E. Denison Eoss on behalf of the Society. 

ANNIVERSARY GENERAL MEETING 


12th May, 1938 


Professor D. S. Margoliouth, Director, in the chair. 

The proceedings began with the reading and confirmation of 
the Minutes of the last Anniversary General Meeting on 
20th May, 1937. 

We regret to announce the death of the following Honorary 
Members and others since the last Anniversary Meeting 


Professor A. V, Williams 
Jackson 

Professor Hermann Jacobi 
Mrs. M. Griffith 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
Sir Eeginald Johnston 
Professor S. H. Langdon 
Dr, A. Mingana 


Hon. Desmond Parsons 
H.H. The Maharaja of Patiala 
Professor L. de la Vallee 
Poussin 

Dr. J. N. Eeuter 
Prince Svasti Sobhana 
Eev. P, 0. Jinavaravansa 
Lieut.-Col.” H. V. Eohu (S.A.) 


The following Members have resigned 
Sir T. M. Ainscough 

Mr, C. Bamber Eai Bahadur P. N. Mullick 

Mr. M. V. Bhide Mr. P. S. O’Brien-Butler 

Mrs. Halley Brown Eev. W. S. Urquhart 

Mr, N. Deerr Mr. P. W. Whittlesey 
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The following have taken up their election 
As Resident Members 

Mr. E. S. Bates Professor V. Minorsky 

Mr. L. M. Chefdeville Mr. C. H. Eeicl 

Mrs. Winifred Holmes Miss Marie Seton 

The following has taken np his election as Eesident 
Member Compounding for Subscription : — 

Colonel D. M. F. Hoysted 

As Non-Resident Members 


Mr. A. N. Bansiramani 
Eev. E. Bell 
Dr. S. Birnbaum 
Mr. J. F. Blakiston 
Mr. J. H. Breasted, jnr. 

Eev. A. Cameron 
Mrs, E. M. Clark 
Dr. Austin Craig 
Mr. H. I. Husain Hilmi Didi 
Miss Margaret Drawer 
Eev. A. J. Fonseca 
Mr. Y. A. Godbole 
Mr. M. Md. Hamid 
Mr. M. Abdul Haq 
Mr. S. E. Ingemann 
H.H. The Maharaja of Jhala- 
war 


Khan Sahib Ch. Bashir Ahmad 
Khan 

Captain H. LIoyd-Morris 
Sir T. Stewart Macpherson 
Mr, E. B. Lai Mathur 
Mr. Niranjan Hath 
Mr. L. Parmanand 
Mr. Gopu Eamchandra Eao 
Kunwar Gordhan Singh 
Eathore 

Sardar Sahib Balbhadra Singh 
Mr. H. D. Waknis 
Professor J. Dennis Ward 
Miss E. M. Watts 
Madame Negib Wissa 


As Library Associates 

Miss E. Eamsden Mrs. E. S. Keen 


As Student Associate 

Mr. J. A. C. Pearce. 


The President and Council have elected the undermentioned 
Orientalists to take the places of Professors Adolf Erman, 
A. V. Williams Jackson, and Hermann Jacobi as Hon. 
Members of the Society : — 

Professor Eene Dussaud 
Professor Arthur Christensen 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gahganath Jha 
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111 liealtk has unliappily rendered it impossible for our 
President, Lord Hailey, to carry out bis duties since last 
summer. They have, therefore, been discharged by the 
Director for most of the year. The Society is indeed grateful 
to Professor Margoliouth for his generous help, as he had 
only just completed his turn of duty as President. 

Under the terms of Rule 25, 33 persons ceased to be members 
of the Society owing to non-pajmient of their annual sub- 
scriptions, a decrease of 4 since 1936. The total number of 
members is 734 (17th March, 1938) : this number shows an 
increase of 2 during the past year. The number of subscribing 
libraries is 246, that is to say 6 less than in the previous 
year. The number of Library Associates has decreased from 
24 to 20, and Student Associates decreased from 5 to 3, though 
two of them have become Library Associates at an increased 
subscription. 

The number of visits paid to the Library by Students 
during the year was 861, and the number of books lent to 
members was 800. 148 books were lent to affiliated libraries 
through the National Central Library, and 80 were borrowed 
by members of the Society through that clearing house. 

Lectures , — One of the items of interest provided for members 
of the Society consisted of the lectures, which are given from 
time to time on different Oriental subjects. The following 
were given during the past year ; almost all were illustrated 
by lantern slides:— 

'' Richard Burton.” By Sir Arnold Wilson, Burton 
Memorial Lecture. 

"What the Modern World owes to Ancient Egypt.” By 
Professor Blackman. 

" The Hittites : some aspects of their Art and History.” 
By Mr. R. D. Barnett. 

" A Visit to Bali and Java.” By Lady Hosie. 

" A Journey of Archaeological Exploration in South Western 
Iran (1936-36).” By Sir Aurel Stein. 

" Japanese Myth.” By Professor Kochi Doi. 
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'' Exploring the Past in Cyprus.” By Mrs. Olive Murray 
Chapman. 

'' Among the Naga Tribes of Assam.” By Dr. Cliristophe 
von Fiihrer-Haimendorf. 

'' Extracts from the Chronicle of Yunini.” By Professor 
Margoliouth. 

'' The Archseology of Hindoo Sumatra.” By Dr. P. M. 
Schiiitger. 

'' The Earliest Hebrew Writings : from Eas Shamra.” By 
Mr. Theodore H. Gaster. ? 

Universities Prize Essay. — Two alternative subjects were 
prescribed by the Council for the Universities Prize Essay 
Competition for 1937 : either Tamerlane ” or The 
Eelations of the Greeks with the East ”. The prize of £20 
and Diploma were awarded to Mr. D. P. Costello of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, for his essay on the second of the two 
subjects. Other essays submitted were of such a high standard 
that a special prize consisting of a book was awarded to 
Mr. John Bowman, of Glasgow University, for his essay on 
the first subject. Cambridge has now won the prize twice, 
Bristol twice, and Oxford once. 

The following books were published by the Society during 
the past year : — 

Oriental Translation Fund, No. 34 : Ihn Abi’l Dunya's 
Kitdb al-Maldh%,hj 3. 'Robson. 

Prize Publication Fund, No. 16 : Early SamMiya, by 
E. H. Johnston. 

Forlong Fund, No. 16 : Kashmiri Sounds, hj T. Grahame 
Bailey. 

Mr. Yicaji D. B. Taraporevala of Poona has very generously 
offered to endow a Trust Fund for the publication, mider the 
auspices of the Society, of original works on Zoroaster and 
Zoroastrianism. The details are being arranged by the 
Hon. Treasurer. 

It is interesting to note that, notwithstanding the curtail- 
ment of the size of the J ournal, its sale has not only not been 
prejudiced thereby, but has steadily risen. 


ABSTEACT OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 


EECEIPTS 

Balance at 31 st Becbmbee, 1936 

Carnegie Grant for printing Catalogue . 
Compounded Subscriptions Account 


Less: Over-Expenditure on General Account 
Subscriptions — 

Resident Members .... 
Non-Resident Members 
Resident Compounders 
Non-Resident Compounders 
Students and Miscellaneous 

Rents Received 

Grants— 

Government of India . . . 

„ Federated Malay States 

„ Straits Settlements 

Hong Kong . 

Sundry Donations 

Journal Account — 

Subscriptions . 

Additional Copies sold 

Pamphlets sold ..... 

Dividends 

Centenary Volume Sales 
Centenary Supplement Sales 
Commission on Sale of Books. 

Sundry Receipts . . . . 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

250 

0 

0 

610 11 

3 

860 

11 

3 

731 

10 

1 


233 

2 

0 

705 

18 

0 

69 

6 

0 

71 

IS 

4 

35 

1 

0 


315 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


448 

6 

4 

29 

10 

11 

3 

1 

4 


£ 8 . 


129 1 


1,115 5 
695 0 


385 0 
174 9 


480 18 
85 16 
17 
5 

5 15 
66 12 


d. 


2 


4 

0 


0 

0 


7 
0 
0 

8 
2 
2 


£3,129 0 1 


Investments 

£350 SJ per cent War Loan. 

£1,426 Is. lOd. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock, 
£777 1«. Id. 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-90. 



FOE THE YEAR EISHDED 31st DECEMBER, 1937 


PAYMENTS 

House Account — 

Rent and Land Tax . . . . ' 

Rates, less contributions by Tenants 
Gas and Light, do. 

Coal and Coke, do. , 

Telephone . . , , . 

Cleaning ...... 

Insurance ...... 

Repairs and Renewals 

Leasehold Redemption Fund 
Salaries and Wages .... 

Printing and Stationery 
Journal Account — 

Printing ...... 

Postage ...... 

Library Expenditure .... 
General Postage . . . , . 

Audit Feb . ..... 

Clarendon Press — 

Transfer of Special Donation received in 1936 
Sundry Expenses — 


£ d, £ d. 

49S 4 10 

105 9 1 
75 15 1 
48 8 9 
12 13 1 
6 8 6 
35 6 6 
85 IS 8 

868 4 6 

30 0 0 
808 15 0 
62 3 4 


747 17 5 
50 0 0 


Teas 

23 

11 

8 

Lectures ....... 

28 

14 

6 

National Health and Unemployment Insurance 

20 

14 

0 

Coronation Reception . . . . 

54 

16 

11 

Other General Expenditure 

52 

14 

6 

Balance at 31st December, 1937 




Carnegie Grant for printing catalogue 

250 

0 

0 

Compounded Subscriptions Account . 

751 

15 

7 


1,001 

15 

7 

Less : Over-expenditure on General Account 

909 

19 

0 

Represented by : 




Cash at Bank on General Account 

"82 

6 

6 

Cash at Post Office Savings Bank 


5 

7 

Gash in hand . 

9 

4 

6 


91 

16 

Jl 


797 17 5 
126 0 8 
58 6 0 
5 5 0 

100 0 0 


180 11 7 


£3,129 0 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the Books 
and Vouchers of the Society, and have verified the Investments therein 
described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true and correct. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor, 
f R. E. ENTHOVEN, Auditor for the Council. 
Countersigned ^ ^ SEDDON, Auditor for the Society. 


6th April, 1938. 


IIBCEIPTS 

1937. Jan. 1. 

BALAIiCE 

Sales . . . 

Interest on Deposit . 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Oriental Translation Fund 


£ S. d. 

283 4 S 
77 13 11 
1 4 11 


£362 3 6 


Payments 


1937. Dec. 31. 
Storage OF Stock 
Binding 25 Vols. XX 
AND XXXII 

Balance carried to 
Summary . 


d. £ 


356 


s. d. 

3 8 


10 0 
9 10 


£302 


3 6 


Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Sales . 


Eoyal Asiatic Society Monograph Fund 

Dec. 31. 


167 17 
34 8 


£202 5 9 


Printing 500 and Bind- 
ing 125 VOLS. XXII 
Balance carried to 
Summary . 


153 17 0 
48 8 9 
£202 6 9 


SUMMAMY OF SPECIAL FVND BALANCES 



Gold Medal Fund 


Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Dividends 


Dec. 31. 

Balance carried to 
Summary . 


Essay Fund 

Dec. 31. 

Cash Prize . 

Sundries 

Balance carried to 
SUMIURY . 


Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Dividends 


Dec. 31. 

Oriental Translation 
Fund 

Royal Asiatic Society 
Monograph Fund 


356 9 10 
48 8 9 
£404 18 7 


Dec. 31. 

Cash at Bank— 

On Current Account 
On Deposit Account 


• 404 18 7 
£404 18 7 


Jan. 1. 

Balance 

Transfer from General 
Account 

Dividends to be Re- 
invested . . . 


Leasehold Redemption Fund 


482 5 1 

80 0 0 
17 6 0 
£529 11 1 


Dec. 31. 

Balance represented 
BY £494 Is. 2ri. 3i% 
War Loan . 

Cash at Bank . . 


- 529 11 1 
£529 11 1 


TRUST FUNDS 


1937. Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Sales . 
Dividends . 
Special Grant 


Prize Publication Fund 

1937. Dec. 31. 

4 10 1 Subsidy towards a Dic- 
tionary OF Chtnese- 
Buddhist Terms 
Printing 500 and Bind- 
ing 100 Vols. XV . 
Sundries . . . 

Balance carried to 
Summary '. ■ . . 


£246 12 


£246 12 



Dr, B, C. Law Trust Account 

£ «. d. I Dec. 31. 

9 10 8 1 Sundries . . 

20 6 6 i BAL.ANCB CARRIED TO 

I SUABURY . 


Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Dividends 


SUMMARY OF TRUST FUND BALANCES 
Dec. 31. 

133 13 4 Cash at Bank on 
60 0 11 Current Account 


Dec. 31. 

Prize Publication Fund 
Gold Medal Fund 
Universities Prize 
Essay Fund 

Dr. B. C. Law Trust 

ACCOUNT 


Trust Fund Investments 

£600 Nottingham Corporation Irredeemable “ B ” Stock (Prize Publication Fund). 

£325 Nottingham Corporation Irredeemable “ A ” Stock (Gold Medal Fund). 

£645 11s. 2fl Nottingham Corporation Irredeemable “ B ” Stock (Universities Prize Essay Fund), 

£40 34% Conversion Stock ( Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

Es. 12,000 31% Government of India Promissory Note No, 034904 of 1870 (Dr. B. C. Law Trust Account). 

ixamined the above Statements with the books and vouchers, and hereby certify the same to 
I have also had produced to me certificates in verification of the Investments and Bank 

N. E. WATEEHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

/ B-. E. BNTHOVEN. Auditor for the Council. 
LountersisneQ’j^ SEDDON, Auditor for the Society. 

6th April, 1938, 

BURTON MEMORIAL FUND 

IiECEiPTS Payments 

1037. Dec. 31. 

9 16 8 Cost of Medal . . 2 7 6 

19 4 Sundries . . . 17 0 

Balance, Cash at Bank 
ON Current Account 8 16 


I have 
be correct. 
Balances. 


1937, Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Dividends . 


Investment— 

£49 Os. 10<2. 3% Local 
Loans. 


JAMES G. B. FOKLONG FUND 

Dec. 31. 

376 6 9 10% COMMISSION ON 1936 

39 14 10 Sales 

201 8 10 School of Oriental 
, Studies— Scholarship 

, School of Oriental 

32 12 8 Studies — Uesearch 

Studentship 
Fee for Becovery of 
Income-tax 

Printing 200 and Bind- 
ing 100 Vol. XVI . 
Binding 25 Vol. I . 
Balance, Cash AT Bank 
ON Current Account 


Jan. 1. 

Balance 

Sales .... 
Dividends . 
Income-tax Recovered 
for the year ended 
5th April, 1936 


£650 3 1 


£650 3 1 


, , Investments ■ ■ 

£1,005 14s. 7(1:. Kew South Wales 4% Inscribed Stock 1942-62. v in . hah 

£1,015 16.S. M. South Australian Government 4% Government Inscribed Stock 1940-60. 

£1,010 Bengal-Xagpur Railway 4% Debenture Stock. 

£1,143 Os. Zd. India 3^% Inscribed Stock. 

£700 34% Conversion Loan. 

£45 East India Railway Co. Annuity Class “ B 
£253 18s. 4^d. 34% War Loan. 

ve examined the above Abstracts of Receipts and Paynients with 

ind have verified the Investments therein described, and I certify the said abstracts to be true 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

^ ^ . TR. E. ENTHOVEN, Auditor for the Council. 

Countersigned SEDDOX, Auditor for the Society. 


eth April, 1938, 
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By the provisions of Rules 28 to 30, an influx of new 
members of Council is ensured every year. During the present 
Session we lose the services of Sir Edward Maclagan as the 
senior Vice-President and four Members of Council after four 
years of office under Rules 30-32. Your Council recommends 
that these vacancies be filled by the election, through the 
appointed method, of : — 

As Vice-President : Dr. M. Caster. 

As Members of Council : Professor H. W. Bailey, M.A., D.Phil. 

J. Heyworth-Dunne, Esq. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, E.C.S.I., 
K.C.LE., M.A. 

H. N. Spalding, Esq. 

Sir Richard Winstedt, K.B.E., C.M.G., 
D.Litt. 

The three Honorary Officers must retire as required by 
the Rules ; but they are eligible for and are recommended for 
re-election to their respective offices. We regret that ill-health 
has led Dr. Blagden to resign his place on the Council as 
Vice-President, where his great experience and wide know- 
ledge in all matters connected with the Malayan Archipelago 
has been of the utmost assistance to the Society. Their 
places are recommended to be filled as under : — 

As Vice-President : L. C. Hopkins, Esq. 

As Hon, Librarian : A. G. Ellis, Esq. 

As Hon. Secretary : C. E. A. W. Oldham, Esq. 

As Hon. Treasurer : E. S. M. Perowue, Esq. 

Dr. Blagden is recommended for appointment as Honorary 
Vice-President in grateful recognition of his valuable services 
to the Society over a long period. 

The accounts of the Society for 1937 have been audited 
as usual, both by a professional firm and by a board appointed 
by you at the last Anniversary General Meeting. This board 
consisted of Mr. R. E. Enthoven, for the Council, Mr. C. N. 
Seddon, for the Members, and Sir Nicholas Waterhouse for the 
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professional auditors. The meeting was held on 6th April, 
and the auditors reported as under : — 

'' The Professional Auditor has explained the accounts to 
us, and as usual complimented the ofhcials of the Society on 
their accuracy and completeness. We note again that the 
statement of receipts and expenditure does not give an 
accurate presentation of the financial position. In addition 
to the decrease in the final balance compared with 1936, there 
is to be noted the usual encroachment on assets due to utilizing 
full commuted subscriptions for the current expenses of the 
Society instead of investing them. In spite of special efforts 
to secure donations and subscriptions, the annual income 
appears to have fallen short of expenditure by about £80. 
Some additional source of revenue or an alteration in the 
expenditure is desirable if the Society’s resources are to be 
saved from gradual dissipation. We view the position with 
some alarm. 

E. E. Enthoven (for the Council). 

C. N. Seddon (for the Society).’’ 

The accounts are now presented for examination in detail. 

Under Rule 81 the Professional Auditors, Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co., retire, but, being eligible, they offer 
themselves for re-election. They kindly give their services 
to the Society at a very much reduced fee, for which the 
Society is grateful. It is recommended that the Auditors 
for the ensuing Session be Lt.-Col. D. L. R. Lorimer for the 
Council, Sir Richard Burn for the Members, and Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse and Co. as the professional auditors. 

The Hono3^^2^7 Solicitors, who have kindly assisted us for so 
many years, freely and without fee, are still Messrs. T. L. 
Wilson and Co. ; Mr. D. H. Bramall has always been most 
generous and helpful in giving his professional advice whenever 
required by the Society, which is very grateful to him. 

The congratulations of the Society are due to our Director, 
Emeritus Professor D. S. Margoliouth upon the dinner held 
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ill Hs honour in the Hall of New College, Oxford, of which 
he was a Fellow for 57 years, in recognition of the distinguished 
services rendered by him as Laudian Professor of Arabic at 
that University ; also to Professor H. A. R. Gibb on his 
succession to that Chair, and to Professor E. Hamilton 
Johnston on his appointment as Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at the same University. 

Mr. Lewis C. Loyd, of 25 Moore Street, S.W. 3, has, very 
generously, presented to the Society the Eckenstein Collection 
of all the works of Sir Richard Burton. The presentation 
takes us one step nearer to the realization of a worthy Burton 
Memorial. The donor writes ' I believe the collection 
to be practically complete, that is, that it contains a copy of 
every edition of the books properly so-called, and also Copies 
of, at any rate, the great bulk of miscellaneous papers and 
articles contributed by Burton to periodicals.” 


The Islamic Research Association 

This Association was founded in 1933 with headquarters in 
Bombay, its objects being the promotion of research in all 
branches of Islamic learning, the giving of aid, financial and 
other, to scholars doing research, and of authoritative informa- 
tion on Islamic subjects to those who desired it ”. The six 
Founder Members were A. M. Mecklai, Dr. M. B. Rehman, 
Dr. U. M. Daudpota, W. Ivanow, Saif F. B. Tyabji, and 
Asaf A. A. Fyzee. The first of these is President of the 
Association, the others, with him, constitute the Executive 
Committee. The Agha Khan (a liberal benefactor to the 
Association) is its Patron, and Fellowship was conferred on 
twelve persons who have written on Islamic subjects, nine of 
them Europeans. The membership (open to '' every person, 
regardless of sex, religion, or nationality ”, with an amiual 
subscription of 3 rupees or 5^.) now stands at eighty-three, 
each year showing some increase. 
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The occasion for its foundation was the preparation by 
W. Ivanow of a number of wmrks bearing on the Isniahl! 
sect, of which the Eoyal Asiatic Society published his valuable 
bibliography. The first four volumes issued by the Association 
all bear his name ; they are all Persian texts reproduced by 
lithography, with Introductions and in two cases English 
translations; they were all very favourably reviewed by 
Professor Nicholson in this Joiimal for April, 1937. The 
Association has earned the gratitude of Islamic students and 
indeed of students of religion generally by publishing them. 

The fifth volume is a treatise on Arab Navigation in Urdu 
by Sulaiman Nadwi of Lucknow, who is known to scholars 
as editor of the posthumous folios of Shibli Nuhnan’s Urdu 
Biography of the Prophet. The treatise is mainly historical 
and geographical, and gives in parallel columns passages 
from Arabic authors with Urdu translation. The author 
traverses M. Hartmann’s assertion that the Muslims in 
general were afraid of the sea and unsuccessful in naval 
warfare. 

Of the sixth volume, Dr. Arberry’s edition of The Book of 
Truthfulness by al-Kharraz, in Arabic with English trans- 
lation, a review will shortly appear in this Journal, 

Since the Association has been in existence for only a few 
years and its financial resources are at present very modest, 
this constitutes a fine record. In his Presidential Address 
delivered on 6th April, 1937, Mr. A. M. Mecklai gave an 
account of the origin, the aims, and the work of the institution, 
emphasizing its freedom from political and religious propa- 
ganda, and the care taken to follow the most approved 
methods of research, involving ‘‘ patient, exhaustive, and 
critical examination of all relevant material”. Its ideals 
being identical with those of our own Society, which deals 
with a much vaster field, we can only wish it continued 
success and extension. 


JRAS. JULY 1938. 
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Notices 

On account of the summer vacation, it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September. 

Members and subscribing libraries are reminded that, by 
Rule 24, the annual subscriptions for the coming year are 
due on 1st January, without application from the Secretary. 
A great saving would be effected if all members would kindly 
comply with this rule. 

By authority of the Council, the Library and Offices of the 
Society will be closed from 25th till 31st December, inclusive. 

Dr. B. C. Law Trust Series 

The first period during which MSS. may be submitted by 
competitors for publication in the above series, lately founded 
by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of Calcutta, will close on 31st 
December, 1938. Details are given in the loose sheet enclosed 
in this number of the Journal, They may also be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, 
24 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 

Forthcominu Events 

The Second Session of the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences will take place 
at Copenhagen, between 31st July and 6th August, 1938. 

We offer our congratulations to Sir James G. Frazer, O.M., 
F.R.S., upon the honour bestowed upon him by the Greek 
Minister in London, on 26th May, 1938. The Diploma of 
Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Athens was 
presented to him in recognition of his distinguished contri- 
butions to Greek classical learning. We also congratulate Prof. 
A. 8. Tritton, M.A., D.Litt.^ upon his recent appointment to 
the post of Professor of Arabic in the University of London. 
He has been the Head of the Department of The Near and 
Middle East at the School of Oriental Studies for some time. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Iraq. Vol v, Part 1, Spring, 1938. 

Campbeil Thompson, E. The Assyrian Kisal as the Origin of the 
Carat- Weight. 

Drower, E. S. A Mandsean Phylactery. 

Meer, P. E. V. D. A Topograj)hy of Babylon. 

Hemmy, A. S. The Weight-Standards of Ancient Greece and 
Persia. 

J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Letters. 

Vol. ii, No. 3 (Numismatic No.), 1936. 

Numismatic Supplement No. XL VI (For 1935-6). 

The J ournal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, ( Jayaswal 
Commemoration Volume). Vol. xxiii, Partiv, December, 1937. 

Oldham, C. E. A. W. Some Eemarks on the Models of the Bodh 
Gaya Temple found at Nar-Thang. 

Walsh, E. H. C. Virakal and Sati Memorial Stones at Buddhpur 
and Buram. 

Konow, Sten. Devicandragupta and its Author. 
Coomaraswamy, A. K. The Pilgrim’s Way. 

Heras, H, A Proto-Indian Icon. 

Jha, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Chandesvara’s Vivadaratnakara. 

J ournal of Indian History. 

Vol. xvi, Part 3, Serial No. 48, December, 1937. 

Heras, H. The Longest Mohenja Daro Epigraph. 

Triveda, D. S. Five Thousand Years Ago — The Mahabharata 
War. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Pantheism,” Indian and Neo-Platonic. 

Epigraphia Indica. Vol. xxi, Part viii, October, 1932. 
Sahni, D. E. Six Inscriptions in the Lahore Museum. 

Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxxix, Avril-Juin, 1937. 

Maspero, H. Les precedes de '' nourrir le principe vital ” dans 
la religion taoiste ancienne. 

Eenou, L. Notes sur les origines vediques de Gane^a. 

Syria, Tome xviii, Quatrieme Ease, 1937. 

Parrot, A. Les Peintures du Palais de Mari. 

Deschamps, P. Le Chateau de Servantikar en Cilicie, le defile 
de Marris et la frontiere du comte d’Edesse. 

Mayer, L. A. A propos du blason sous les Mamluks circassiens. 
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The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 

VoLlv, No. 2, April, 1938. 

Oimstead, A. T. Babylonian Astronomy— Historical Sketch. 

Irwin, W. A. The Study of the Old Testament — An Introspective 
Interval. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volhenhunde mn Neder- 
landsche-Indie. Deel 97, Eerste Afievering, 1938. 

Berg, C. C. Be Arjunawiwaba, Er-langga’s levensloop en 
bruiloftslied. 

Gonda, J. Pigafetta’s vocabularium van liet „ Molukken- 
Maleiscb 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volhenhunde. 

Beel Ixxviii, ilflevering 2, 1938. 

Gowan, H. K. J. Bijdrage tot de kennis der gescbiedenis van 
bet rijk Samoedra-Pase. 

Kruyt, A. C. Be fluit in Indonesie. 

Kern, W. Waar verzamelde Pigafetta zijn Maleise woorden ? 

Fischer, H. Th. Het rijstmesje in Indonesie en daarbuiten. 

Djdwd. 

18de Jaargang, No. 1-2, Januari-April, 1938. 

Verslag van het Congres van het Java Institimt. Gehouden 
op Bali, 18-23 October, 1937. 

The Illustrated London News. 

Vol. 192, No. 5161, 19th March, 1938. 

Morant, H. de. Secrets of the “Sacred Lakes” at Ancient 
Egyptian Temples : A Long-hidden Structural Problem 
Solved. 

Vol. 192, No. 5162, 26th March, 1938. 

Engelbach, E. (Keeper of Cairo Museum). The Eiddle of 
Chephren’s Biorite Quarries Answered. 

— — The First Stela of Cheops Found in the Nile Valley Area. 

Vol. 192, No. 5164, 9th April, 1938. 

Kosay, Br. H. Z. Biscoveries Suggesting Asiatic Influence on 
Trojan Craftsmen. 

— — The Swastika in Asiatic Tui*key over 4,000 years ago. 

Vol. 192, No. 5165, 16th April, 1938. 

Feige, T. Mysterious Statues Found in a Borneo Cave : Eelics 
of Hinduism. 

Sacred Images Hidden by Hindu Priests. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Remainder of Accessions, April, 1938. 

Kalidasa Naga. Art and arcliseology abroad. A report ... for 
Indian students desiring to specialize in those subjects in 
the research centres of Europe and America. 9| X 6. 
Calcutta, (1937). From the University of Calcutta. 

Ketelaar, J. J., Journal van J. J. Ketelaar’s hofreis naar den 
Groot Mogol te Lahore, 1711-1713, uitgegeven door J, Ph, 
Yogel. 10 X 7. ' s-Gravenliage, 1937. From the Editor. 
al-Kharraz, Abu Sa'id. The book of truthfulness, Kitab al-sidq. 
Ed. and tr. from the Istanbul Unicum by A. J. Arberry. 
9 X 5-|. London, 1937. Presented by the Editor. 

Konig, E. W., Eelief und Inschrift des Koenigs Bareios I am 
Eelsen von Bagistan. lOJ X 7. Leiden, 1938. 

From Messrs. Brill. 

La Eargue, T. E., China and the World War. (Hoover Library 
Publications, no. 2.) 9| X 6 |. Stanford, U.S. A., and London, 

1937. From Messrs. Eumplireij Milford. 
Lambert, M., Traite de grammaire hebraique. 10 X 7. Paris, 

1938. From Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
Law, B. C., Concepts of Buddhism. With a foreword by . . . the 

Marquess of Zetland. 10 X 6 |. Amsterdam, 1937. 

From Messrs. Paris. 

Madras Government. Eecords of Eort St. George. Port St. 
David consultations, 1703-4. 13|- X 8|. Madras, 1937. 

From the High Commissioner for Lndia. 
Mahabharata : Bhismaparva. Het Oudjavaansche Bhlsma- 

parwa, uitgegeven door J. Gonda. (Bibl. Javanica, K. Batav. 
Genootschap v. Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 7.) 10 X 6|. 
Bandoeng, 1936. Exchange. 

Masson-Oursel, P., La philosophic en Orient. (Histoire de la 
philosophie par E. Brehier, fasc. supplementaire). 9x6. 
Paris, 1938. 

From Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
Michigan University. University of Michigan historical essays, 
ed. by A. E. E. Boak. 9|- X 6J. Ann Arbor, 1937. 

From the University of Michigan Press. 
MuhasibL Harith ibn Asad. Kitab al-Tawahhum, ed. from the 
unique Oxford MS., Hunt 611, by Arthur J. Arberry. 
10 X 6|-. Cairo, 1937. From the Editor. 
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New catalogiis catalogorum. A complete and np-to-date alpha- 
betical register of Sanskrit and allied works and authors. 
Published under the authority of the University of Madras. 
(Editor-in-chief S. Kuppisswami Sastri.) Provisional fasc. 
11| X 9. Madras^ 1937. From the Editor-in Chief. 

Nitisara. Niti 9 astra : Oud-Javaansche tekst met vertaling, 
uitgegeven door . . . Dr. Poerbatjaraka. (Bibl. Javanica, 
K. Batav. G-enootschap v. Kunsten en Wetenschappen 4.) 
10 X 6|. Bandoeng, 1933. Exchange. 

Pancatantra. Tantri Kamandaka : een Oudjavaansche Pahtja- 
tantra-bewerking in tekst en vertaling, uitgegeven door 
C. Hooykaas. (Bibl. Javanica, K. Batav. Genootschap v. 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 2.) 9J X 6|. Bandoeng, 1931. 

Exchange. 

Pantheons. Two Lamaistic pantheons. Ed. . . . by W. E. Clark . . . 
from materials collected by the late Baron A. von Stael- 
Holstein. (Harvard-YencWg Inst., Monograph Ser., vols. 
3and4.) lOI X 7. Cambridge, U.S.A., 1937. 

From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 

Perrot, N., Les repr&entations de Farbre sacr4 sur les monu- 
ments de Mesopotamie et d’filam. 10 X 7. Paris, 1937. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Punjab. Government. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Punjab ... during the quarter ending the 31st December, 
1937. 13i X SJ. Lahore, 1938. 

From the Government of the Punjab. 

Punjab. Government. Press list of old records in the Punjab 
Civil Secretariat. Indices to vol, 24, Ke venue Dept., 1864- 
1868 ; vol. 25, Education Dept., 1849-1861 ; Judicial Dept., 
1849-1853 ; Revenue Dept., 1849-1853; Mutiny Papers, 
1857-1858. 13| x 8|-. Lahore, [1931]. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Puranas : Brahmanda-purana. Het Oud-Javaansche Brah- 
manda-purana . . , uitgegeven en , . . vertaalt door J. Gonda. 
(Bibl. Javanica, K. Batav. Genootschap v. Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, 5 and 6.) 10 X 6|. Bandoeng, 1933. 

Exchange. 

Puspa-danta. The Mahapurana . . . of Puspadanta. Vol. 1, 
criticaliy ed. by P. L. Vaidya. (Manikchand Digambara 
Jama Granthamala, no. 37.) 10 x 7. Bombay, 1937. 

From the Author. 

Qur’an. The Qur’an. Tr., with a critical re-arrangement of the 
Surahs, by Richard Bell. 9x6. Edinburgh, 1937. 

From Messrs. Clark. 

Ramakrsna. The cultural heritage of India. Sri Ramakrishna 
centenary memorial, 3 vols. 10 x 7|. Calcutta, [1937], 

From Messrs. Luzac. 
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Rangga Laws : Middeljavaansclie Iiistorisclie roman, critisoli 
nitgegeven door C. C. Berg. (Bibl, Javanica, K. Batav. 
Genootscbap v. Kunsten en Wetenscbappen, 1.) 9|- X 6|. 
Weltevreden, 1930. Escchange. 

Rawlinson, H. G., India ; a short cultural history. (The Cresset 
Historical Ser.) lOj X 6|-. London, 1937. 

From the Cresset Press. 
Ray, Kaviraja D. K, The principle of tridosa in Ayurveda. 
(The Sir J. C. Bose Prize Monograph of the tlniv. of Madras.) 
9x6. Calcutta, 1937. Froin the Author. 

Reich, S., iStudes sur les villages arameens de I’AnthLibaii. 
(Documents d’Jfitudes Or. de ITnst. Pr. de Damas.) 12 X 9|-. 
JDamas, [1937], Exchange. 

Riihi, ‘Ata Allah. Akhlaq i ruhi. (An ethical treatise illustrated 
with historical anecdotes and poetical extracts. With 
portraits of the Shah and his heir-apparent.) Persian. 
10 X 7|. Teheran, 1316 (1933). From the Author. 

Ryckmans, G., Grammaire accadienne. (Bibl. dii Museon 6.) 

11| X 8. Louvain, 1938. From Bureaux du^^ Museon 
Sankara Acarya. Saundarya-laharl ... with transliteration, 
English tr., commentary, diagrams, and an appendix on 
prayoga by S. Subrahmaiiya Sastri and T. R. Srinivasa 
Ayyahgar. 7-|- x 5|. Madras, 1937. 

From the Theosopliical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 
Shah, Amritlal Maganlal, Pra^asti — sahgraha. [A collection of 
colophons, etc., of Jain works.] SanshriL 10| x 8. 
Ahmedabad, 1937. From Mr. Kasturbkai Lalbhai. 

Sinha, Jadunath. Indian realism. 9 x 6. London, (1938). 

From Messrs. Regan Paul, Trench and Trubner. 
Smaradahana. Oud-Javaansche tekst met vertaling, nitgegeven 
door R. Ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka. (Bibl. Javanica, K. Batav. 
Genootschap v. Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 3.) 9| x 6-|, 
Bandoeng, 1931. Exchange. 

Spear, P., Delhi ; a historical sketch. 7| X 5. London, 1937. 

From Messrs. Humphrey Milford. 
Taufiq al-Fukaiki. Al-Mit‘ah wa-athruha fi al-islah al-ijtimaT. 
[On the '' Mit'ah ”, or temporary marriage of the Shiahs.) 
Arabic. 81x51. 1356 (1937). 

From the Author, per Mr. G. R. L. Adrian-Vallance. 
Thomsen, P,, Die Palastina-Literatur. Eine Internationale Bibl. 
Bd. 5, Lief. 3. 10 X 6|-. Leipzig, 1938. 

From Messrs. J. C. Einrichs. 
Trittel, W., and Pernitzsch, M. C., Auswahl moderner chinesischer 
Prosastiicke. (Lehrbiicher der Ausland-Hochschule, Univ. 
Berlin, Bd. 38.) 9| X 6|. Berlin und Leipzig, 1936. 

From Messrs. Walter de Gruyter. 
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Vasubandhu. Le traite de Tacte de Vasnbandbu, KarmasiddM- 
prakarana. Tr., versiens tibetaine et ckinoise, . . . la tr. du 
ckapitre xvii de la Madyamakavrtti, par E. Lamotte. 
(Extrait des Melanges Chinois et Boiiddkiqnes, vol. 4.) 
10| X 7. Bruges, 1936. From the Editor. 


Accessions, June, 1938. 

Presented hy Mr. P. E. O^Brien Butler. 

Genibrelj J. E. M., Dictionnaire annamite — ^fran 9 ais . . . 2® ed. 
11 X 9. Saigon, 1898. 

Lolo MS., Specimens of Lolo writing. 6 fol. 9-| x 7|-. 
Scott, J., A Corean manual or pkrase book ; witk introductory 
grammar. 10 X 7|-. Shanghai, 1887. 

Yial, P., Dictionnaire fran 9 ais — lolo, dialecte gni . . . 9|- x 6. 
Hong Kong, 1909. 

Vitale, Baron, et Sercey, Le Comte de, Grammaire et 
vocabulaire de la langue mongole. Dialecte des Khalkkas. 
7-1 X 5. Pehing, 1897. 

Presented hy Mr. A. N. J, Whymant. 

Bible, St. Mark. The Gospel of St. Mark in Korean. (British 
and Foreign Bible Soc., Translational Helps.) 6 X 4|-. 
Seoul, 1925. 

Bolliet, Mme W., Lexique frangais, annamite, bas-malais a 
Fusage des fran 9 ais et annamites en Indochine. 7-| x 5. 
Saigon, 1917. 

K^angHsitsutien. [K^ang HsFs Dictionary.] Pocketed. 4|x3|-, 
Tokyo, 1912. 

Lopez, C., On the Boak Tagaiog of the island of Marinduque. 
(Thesis for the Class in Philippine Linguistics, University 
of the Philippines.) 1923-4. Typescript, 10|- X 8. 
Tirona, T. T., An account of the Ternate dialect; (Thesis 
for the Class of Philippine Linguistics, University of the 
Philippines.) Typescript, 10| X 8. 

Atiya, A. S., The Crusade in the later Middle Ages. 9 X 6. London, 
(1938). From Messrs. Methuen. 

Avesta. Yashts. Anahitaj Grundlegendes zur arischen Metrik : 
Vast 5 metrisch herausg,, iibersetzt und erklart von Hermann 
Weller. (Veroffentiichungen des Or. Seminars der Univ. 
Tubingen, Heft 9.) 10 X 7. Stuttgart-Berlin, (1938). 

From Messrs. W. Kohlliammer. 
Bagci, P., Deux lexiques sanskrit-chinois. Fan yu tsa ming de 
Li-yen, et Fan yii ts^ien tseu wen de Yi-tsing. Tom, 2 (Sino- 
Indica Publications de FUniv. de Calcutta, tom. 3.) 10-|- X 8. 
Paris, 1937. From Messrs. Paul Oeuthner. 
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Bapat,. P. V., Vimutimagga and Visuddliiniagga : A comparative 
study. 10 x7. PooM, 1937. Front fJie AtiiJior. 

Baroda. Annual report of the Dept, of Archaeology . . . 1935-36 
by Hirananda Sastri. Baroda, 1938. 

From the Director of ArcJiwology, Baroda State. 
Barthold, W., Herat miter Husein Baiqara dem Timiirideii. 
Deutsche Bearbeitung von Walther Hinz. [German ed. of 
Barthold’s Eussian article Mir-Aii-Shir i politicheskaya 
jizn.] (A.K.M., Bd. 22, Heft 8.) 9| x 6|. Leipzig, 1938. 

Exchange.. 

British Museum : Dept, of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
Assyrian sculptures in the British Museum. From Shal- 
maneser III to Sennacherib. 13 X 10 J. London, 1938. 

From the Trustees. 

Cadamosto, A., The voyages of Cadamosto and other documents 
on Western Africa in the second half of the fifteenth century. 
Tr. and ed. by C. E. Crone. (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd Ser., no. 80.) 
9x6. London, 1937. Bought. 

Cairo : Eoyal Academy of the Arabic Language. Majiiia* 
al-Lughat al-'Arabiyah al-Maliki. Daur al-in'iqad . . . 
Mahadir al-Jalsat. [Eoyal Acad, of the Arabic Language, 
Minutes of the sittings.] 11 X 7|. Cairo, 1936, etc. 

From the Director of the Royal Academy of the Arabic Language. 
Calcutta : Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Presidency of Bengal during the quarter ending 30th Sept., 

1937. 13-|- X 8|. Calcutta, 1938. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Cassin, E. M., L ’adoption a Nuzi. [With transcriptions and trans- 
lations of tablets.) 10-| X 7. Pam, 1938. 

From Messrs. Adrien-Mo/isomieuve. 
Cassuto, U., Storia della letteratura ebraica postbibliea. 9x7. 

Firenze, 1938. Prom Casa Editrice Israel ”. 

Chang Tsai. Die Westinschrift des Chang Tsai. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geistesgeschichte der nordlichen Sung von Werner 
Eichhorn. (A.K.M., Bd. 22, Heft 7.) [Text with trans- 
literation and German tr.] 9| X 6J. Leipzig, 1937. 

Exchange. 

Chiang Yee. Chinese calligraphy : an introd. to its sesthetic and 
technique. 10| X 8. London, (1938). Prom the Author. 
Collinder, B., Lautlehre des waldlappischen Dialektes von 
Gallivare. (Mem., Soc. Finno-Ougr. 74.) 10 X 6|. Helsinki, 

1938. From the Societe Finno-Ougrienne. 
Combe, E., Sauvaget, J., and Wiet, G., Eepertoire chronologique 

d’epigra|)hie arabe. Tom. 9. (Publ. de I’lnst. Er. d’Arch. Or.) 
11| X 9J. Le Caire, 1937. Exchange. 
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CreelyH, G., Studies in early Chinese culture. First series. (Amer. 
Council of Learned Soc., Studies in Chinese and Belated 
Civilizations, no. 3.) 10 X 7. London^ 1938. 

From Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench and Trubner. 
Duroiselle, C., The Ananda Temple at Pagan. (Mem. of the Arch. 
Survey of India, no. 56.) 13J X 10|. Delhi, 1937. 

Exchange. 

East India Company. A Calendar of the Court Minutes . , . 
1677-79. By E. B. Sainsbury, with . . . notes by W. T. 
Ottewill. 9 X 6-|~. Oxford, 1938. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Ebeling, E., and Meissner, B., Keallexikon der Assyriologie . . . 
Bd. 2, Lief. 5. 10-| X 7|. Berlin und Leipzig, 1938. 

From Messrs. Walter de Gruyter. 
Eung Yu-lan. A history of Chinese philosophy. The period 
of the philosophers . . . Tr. by D. Bodde. 11 X 7|. Peiping 
and London, . From Messrs. Allen and Unwin. 

Glasenapp, H. von, Unsterblichkeit und Erlosung in den 
indischen Eeligionen. (Schriften d. Konigsberger Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaftliche Kl., 14 Jahrg., Heft 1.) 
10|- X 7|. Halle, 1938. From Messrs. Max Niemeyer. 
Hanoi. '&Qole Eran 9 aise D’Extr6me-Orient. Inventaire du 
fonds chinois de la biblioth^ue de TlScole . . . Tom. 2, 
fasc. 1. Hou— Khao. llj X 8. Hanoi, 1936-37. 

From VEcole Frangaise T Extreme-Orient. 
Ibn ^Abd Eabbih. Analytical indices to the Kitab al-ikd al-farid, 
of Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 'Abd Eabbihi, Cairo ed., 
A.H. 1321. Prepared by Mohammad Shaff. Vol. 1, Indices ; 
vol. 2, Notes. (Panjab Univ. Or. PubL, no. 9.) 11 x 7\. 

Calcutta, 1935, 1937. 

From the Panjab University Oriental Publication Fund. 
Ibn ahEurat, Nasir al-Din. The history of Ibn ahEurat . . . 
vol. 9, part 2. Ed. by Costi K. Zurayk and Nejla Izzeddin. 
Arabic. 9|- x 7. Beirut, 1938. 

From the American University of Beirut. 
Ibn ahUkhuwa. The Ma'alim al-qurba : fi ahkam al-hisba, of 
Diya’ al-Din Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Qurashi 
al-ShafiT, known as Ibn al-Ukhuwwa. Ed., with abstract 
of contents, glossary and indices by E. Levy. (Gibb Memorial 
Ser., N.S., 12.) 10 x 7 London, 1933. From the Trustees. 
India Office. Library. Catalogue of the Arabic manuscript . . . 
vol. 2, [pt.] 3, Eiqh, by E. Levy. 11| x 9. London, 1937. 

From the Secretary of State for India. 
Jami al-haqahq bi-tajrid alala'iq. Garni^ al-haqa‘iq . . . Origen 
y texto por M. J. Casas y Manrique. 11 X 7-|. Upsala, 1937. 

From the Librarian, Royal University, Uppsala. 
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Krsna Aiyar, L. A., The Travancore tribes and castes. ¥oi 1. 

9 X 6. Tnmndmm, 1937. 

From the Government Press, Trivandrum. 
Kiuyt, A. C., Be West-Toradjas op Midden-Celebes. BL 1. 
(Verb. K. IsTederlandscbe Akad. van Wetenscbappen te 
Amsterdam, Afd. Letterkunde, bF.E., dl. 40.) 10-| X 7J. 

Amsterdam, 1938. Exchange. 

Lacbisb. Lacbisb I, Tell ed Buweir. Tbe Lacbisb letters by 
Harry Torczyner, Lankester Harding, Atkin Lewis, J. L. 
Starkey. (Tbe Wellcome Arcb. Kesearcb Expedition to tbe 
Near East Publications, vol. 1.) 12| X 10|. London, 1938. 

From Messrs. Eumflirey Milford. 
Littmann, E., Kairiner Spricbworter und Eatsei. (A.K.M., 
Bd. 22, Heft 5.) 9| x 6-|. Leipzig, 1937. Exchange. 

Lockbart, L., Nadir Sbab : a critical study based mainly upon 
contemporary sources. With a foreword by Sir E. Benison 
Eoss. 10|- X 8. London, 1938. From- Messrs. Luzao. 
Lorimer, B. L. E., Tbe Burnsbaski language. Vol. 3, vocabularies 
and index. (Inst, for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, 
Ser. B., 29.) 9J x 8. Oslo, 1938. 

From the Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforshiing. 
Lucian. Lukians Scbrift tiber die syriscbe Gottin. (Ber Alte 
Orient, Bd. 37, Heft 3/4.) 9|- x 6. Leijnig, 1938. Exchange. 
Maialasekera, G. P., Bictionary of Pali proper names. Vol. 2. 
(Indian Texts Series.) 9|- X 6|. London, 1938. 

From Messrs. Murray. 
Menelaus. Bie Spbarik von Menelaos aus Alexandrieu, in der 
Verbesserung von Abu Nasr Mansur b. ‘Ali b. Traq. Mit 
Untersucbungen zur Gescbicbte des Textes bie den 
islamiscben Matbematikern von Max Krause. (Abb., 
Gesellscbaft d. Wissen. zu Gottingen, Pbil-Hist. KL, Folge 3, 
Nr. 17.) 10-1 X 7. Berlin, 

From Die Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
Mikkola, J. J., Bie aiteren Beriibrmigen zwiscben Ostsee- 
finniscb und Eussiscb. (Mem., Soc, Finno-Ougr. 75.) 

10 X 6|. Helsinki, 1938. 

From the Societe Finno-Ougrienne. 
Morgenstierne, G., Indo-Iranian frontier languages. Vol. 2, 
Iranian Pamir languages, Yidgba-Munji, Sanglecbi- 
Isbkasbmi and Wakbl. (Inst, for Sammenlignende 
Kulturforskning, Ser. B, 35.) 9-| X 8. Oslo, 1938. 

From the Author. 

Morris, J., Living with Lepcbas : A book about tbe Sikkim 
Himalayas. 9 X 6|-. London,, {193S). 

From Messrs. W. Heinemann. 
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Nasir al-Mulk, Miihammad, Mehtar of CMtml. Atsan al-takqlq 
fi mabaHtli al-takhliq al-musamnia bih Sabifat al-takwin. 

an account of tbe creation from 
tbe point of view of modern science, composed in Persian 
verse.] X 7. Xa^ore, 1938, 

From the Qaumi Kutuh Khana. 

Oriental Conference. Proceedings and Transactions of the Eighth 
All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore, December, 1935. 
10|- X 7-|. Mysore/ 1937. 
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[Document No. 4] 

Lord Macartney’s Second Eeport to the East India 

Company ^ 

Canton, January 7tli, 1794. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
of the Honorable East India Company. 

Gentlemen, 

In a letter which I had the honor of writing to Mr. Dundas 
Secretary of State in November [9-1 1th] last, I communicated 
to him my intention of convoying in the Lion, if necessary, 
your Ships of this Season to England and in my letter of 
last month,^ I gave him my reasons why I suffered the five 

^ The editor is indebted to the India Office for kind permission, obtained 
through Mr. W. T. Ottewill, Superintendent of Records, to publish Docu- 
ments Nos. 4, 5 and 6 to follow, and to Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
New York, for a similar kind permission to publish Document No. 7, 
extended by Mr. Otto Kinkeldey, the Librarian. 

2 MSS. India Office, China: Macartney Embassy, xcii, 439-440 and 
xciii, 245-6, of Part *3. 

® Besides the letter of 9-1 1th November, 1793, to Dundas, Lord Macartney 
wrote two further letters to him, one on 23rd December, 1793, and one on 
7th January, 1794. These letters are in MSS. India Office, China : Macartney 
Embassy, xcii, 393-406 and 443-6, also xciii, 217-228 and 249-250 of 
Part 3. The necessity of convoyihg the Indiamen was of course caused 
by the outbreak of the war with France. 
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Ships wMcli I found laden on my arrival at Canton to sail 
from thence without waiting for the remainder, which tho 
more in number, were represented as more in need of pro- 
tection. I am confirmed in my resolution of accompanying 
the latter, by the accounts received within these few days, 
of the Enemy having been in force in the straits of Sunda, 
where one of your Ships the Princess Eoyal has been captured.^ 
As this event must give you some alarm with regard to the 
safety of your homeward bound Ships now lying here, it will 
be some satisfaction to you to know that nothing shall prevent 
me from accompanying them in His Majesty’s ship the Lion, 
whose force will, I trust, be sufficient for their protection. 

The Vice-roy of Canton to whom I have given a full account 
of the hardships under which your trade as well as your agents 
labor here,^ has already begun to take them under considera- 
tion. He has accordingly published two edicts for the general 
protection of Foreigners from the insults and impositions of 
the Natives.^ He has agreed that our Ships shall not for the 

^ The five ships were allowed to depart without convoy to avoid demurrage 
charges and because they were heavily armed and probably capable of 
taking care of themselves. The Princess Boy ah Indiaman, was captured 
off Anger Point, in the Straits of Sunda, between Java and Sumatra, in 
September, 1793, by three French ships. A small Country ship from India, 
the Polly, was captured by a French privateer in October (Morse, Chronicles, 
ii, 211). , ■ , , 

2 Two lists of grievances and requests for privileges were given by Lord 
Macartney to the new Viceroy, Ch‘angLin ^ |^, one on 20th November, 
1793, the other on 1st January, 1794. The first is printed and the second is 
summarized in Morse, Chronicles, ii, 252-4, and an abstract of both are 
given in Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 357, 362. The originals are found in MSS. 
India O^ae, China : Macartney Embassy, xciii, 229-231, 263-263, of Part 3. 
The second document in particular is a long and reasoned statement of 
great importance. 

® The edicts referred to were issued on 2nd and 5th January, 1794, and 
were for the most part hollow verbiage. The first threatened with dire 
punishment anyone who molested, plundered, annoyed, abused, or defrauded 
the English and was especially directed against persons who maintained 
night boats near the factories and by means of liquor and loose women 
inveigled foreigners into iniquities. The second prohibited extortion 
from Europeans by the magistrates, military, or other persons (MSS. 
India Office, China: Macartney Embassy, xcii, 475-8, 483-6, and 513-14, 
617-18). 
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future be exposed to tbe delay or danger of stopping in the 
open roads of Macao ^ ; but may proceed immediately to 
tbe Island of Lintin [nearer Wbampoa and in a less exposed 
position] ; where they will be in safety ; a point considered 
of material consequence, and among the objects I pressed 
upon him. He promises in every other instance, to grant 
whatever shall not be found inconsistent with the laws and 
customs of the Chinese.^ 

I have the honor to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most faithful humble 
servant 


JIacaetney. 


[Document No. 5] 

Lord Macartney’s Third Report to the East India 

Company ® 

lAon, m the Chanyiel, 
September 4th, 1794, 
To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 

of the Honorable East India Company. 

Gentlemen, 

Immediately on my arrival at Canton from Pekin in 
December last, I had the honor of addressing to you a sketch 
of my negotiations at that Court ; referring you for a more 
circumstantial account to my dispatches for the Secretary of 
State, under whose immediate direction my mission was 
undertaken, as I did him to my letter to you for my proceedings, 

^ The ordinary procedure was for incoming ships to stop outside Macao, 
where pilots were obtained to take them on to Whampoa. It does not 
seem that the Viceroy’s promise produced any essential change in procedure. 

2 The Viceroy’s reply to Macartney’s requests admitted abuses and 
oppressions, promised care and speed in prohibiting them, and promised 
“ that so far as the Laws of China will permit, we shall be peculiarly desirous 
and ready to settle every thing to your entire Satisfaction ”. Nothing further 
was done (MSS. India Office, China: Macartney Embassy ^ xcii, 467-8, 
509). 

3 MSS. India Office, China : Macartney Embassy, xcii, 487-9, 
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and observations in regard to your particular instructions to 
me ^ ; thus desirous to spare, as mucb as possible, to each, 
in your mutual communications, tbe trouble of perusing tbe 
same things in my letters to both. From the same motive, 
I deemed it unnecessary to enumerate separately to you the 
prospects of public Advantage, that might have resulted 
from my protracting somewhat longer my stay in Asia, 
especially as the more pressing, and indeed immediately 
essential object of affording protection to the great embarked 
property of the Company, under the alarming circumstances 
of the Enemy lying in wait to seize it, had superseded every 
other consideration; and as the intelligence in the Indian 
Seas of the capture of two ^ outward bound ships in your 
employ, must have occasioned you no slight anxiety for the 
safety of those returning to Europe, I took the opportunity 
of assuring you, by a Swedish Ship [Sophia Magdalena], 
of my determination of accompanying them home in His 
Majesty’s Ship the Lion, as their Convoy. And I now with 
much pleasure hasten to inform you that, not only the thirteen 
Ships, which left China with us, but [three] others from Bengal, 
and [two from] Bombay, that joined us at St. Helena, laden 
with Cargoes for the Company to the amount of several 
millions, are now safely arrived in the Channel. I postpone 
to the time of my being able to wait upon you in London, 
to relate to you the Steps I took, and the advances I made, 
at Canton, for putting your trade, and agents there on a 
footing very different from what has been hitherto experienced. 
The papers (No. 1 and 2) ^ which I addressed at different 
times to the Viceroy at Canton, explain perhaps more fully 
the extent of the hardships suffered there, than is contained 
in any former communication to you. The general answer 
of the Viceroy (No. 3) ^ and the copy of the two edicts (No. 4 

^ Macartney’s last official report to Dundas was on 4th September, 
1794, and is found in ibid., xciii, 281-5, of Part 3. 

2 See supra, page 494, note 1. 

® See swpm, page 494, note 2. 

* See supra, page 495, note 2. 
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and 5) ^ immediately published by him, may enable you to 
form some idea of what may be expected from him ; and his 
exalted character for justice, and benevolence adds much 
to the prospect. The Natives, indeed, in Office, and in Trade, 
are interested in deceiving him to the prejudice of Foreigners, 
and no slight efforts are required to be constantly exerted 
by the latter in their own defence. On this occasion, I must 
observe that your Commissioners at Canton appear to have 
conducted your Affairs, as far as I was concerned in them, 
with much prudence, and ability. I had the ready assistance 
of their advice, and information ; and among other of their 
regulations likely to redound to the future prosperity of your 
trade there, They have encouraged in the Junior Servants 
a desire of acquiring a knowledge of the language of the 
Country,^ without which your Agents will be always at the 
mercy of men [the Chinese linguists who spoke pidgin English] 
sufficiently inclined to impose upon them thro dishonesty, 
or to betray them thro fear. The exterior marks of respect 
shewn [sm] to the Embassy by order of the Emperor has had 
however already a good effect, in preventing the People of 
the Country from treating Englishmen, as formerly with 
contempt, and from considering them as objects of easy 
prey, and unpunishable insult.® The disposition of the Chinese 
is certainly become more favorable towards us, and it will 
be the interest of the Company to maintain and improve it. 

(Signed) Macartney. 

^ See mpm, page 494, note 3. 

“ Prior to this time only two of the Company's servants, James Flint 
(in China from 1736 to 1762) and Thomas Bevan (in China from 1753 to 
1780), had acquired any knowledge of Chinese. In 1792 the Secret and 
Superintending Committee, after some difficulty because of the prohibition 
upon the teaching of Chinese to foifeigners, obtained a teacher, and three 
of the writers at the factory, Thomas Charles Rattle, John William Roberts, 
and John W. Travers began the study (Morse, Chronicles, ii, 209). None 
of these men progressed very far in their studies, and the Canton factory 
had to wait until the arrival in 1800 of George Thomas Staunton, who 
had begun his study of Chinese while accompanying his father on the 
Macartney Embassy, before it had a competent interpreter. 

® Macartney here seems to be too optimistic. 
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[Document No. 6] 

Letter FROM Lord Macartney to Sir John Shore ^ 

Macao, February [3], 1794. 

To the Honorable Sir John Shore Bart. 

Governor General of Bengal &ca. &ca. 

Sir, 

1 make no doubt that you were made acquainted by His 
Majesty’s Ministers before you left England with the occasion 
and object of my Embassy to this quarter of the World. 
I took also the opportunities which offered in the course 
of my voyage hither, to communicate the same to Lord 
Cornwallis, who was still then in the Government of Bengal.^ 
Since that period I have been at the Court of the Emperor 
of China, whose reception was honorable, and gracious. And 
in consequence of his orders, two edicts have already been 
published at Canton for the redress of the grievances, under 
which our trade had hitherto labored there ; and the Viceroy 
has promised, and seems disposed to grant every indulgence 
to our Merchants, which may be consistent with the laws, 
and customs of the Country. 

A variety of circumstances has impeded, for the present 
the attainment of other objects in regard to opening new 
Channels for the introduction of British manufactures into 
every part of the Empire. The very great age of his Imperial 
Majesty tends to disincline his mind against suddenly giving 
way to novelties, or alterations of any kind. And the Govern- 
ment itself is become, of late, more than usually cautious, 
since they heard of the confusions in France, and of the 
attempts made by the Kevolutionists there to disseminate 

^ This letter has been included here, although it is enclosure No. 3 in 
Macartney’s letter of 4th September, 1794, to Henry Dundas, because it 
relates primarily to the carrying out of instructions given to Lord Macartney 
by the Company. It is found in MSS. India Office, China : Macartney 
Embassy, xcih, 295-8. 

2 Sir John Shore succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor- General in 
October, 1793. 
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their principles every where else. These accounts have had 
such an effect in the first moments, as to induce the Mandarines 
to intercept the correspondence of all the European Missionaries 
at Pekin, tho no set of men can hold the late changes in greater 
horror, and by which, indeed, they are deprived of the annual 
stipends that had until then been regularly remitted to them. 
The Chinese Ministers could not, under such impressions, be 
much disposed to relax from their usual system of confining 
all mercantile connexions with the western world to a remote 
comer of their Empire. In addition to those circumstances, 
it seems likewise that the Commander of the Emperor’s 
Troops in Thibet [Fu K%ng-an ^], on his return from 

thence, had misrepresented to his Imperial Majesty the pro- 
cedure of the Bengal Government on his apphcation against 
the Raja of Kapaul, notwithstanding which, succours were 
said to be afforded to him.^ While we were supposed to have 
given assistance to an Enemy of the Chinese, they could 
not be in the humour of granting to us any signal favors. 
Tho I was convinced the assertion was ungrounded, and 
denied it accordingly, yet I happened not to be possessed 
while at Pekin of the documents I have since lately received 
from Bengal, and England, which place the transaction in 
its true light, and prove the friendly disposition shewn 
by us on the occasion. This business, however, will be soon 
explained, I trust, to the satisfaction of the Emperor, and 
the advantage we took of our power in India, to render him 
service, can scarcely fail to remove the jealousy he might have 
been excited to entertain of it. Our political situation in 
Bengal may even contribute with other motives, to procure 
for us the full extension, we desire, of our commerce throughout 
the Empire. 

It was thought likewise possible to form mercantile con- 

^ A complete account of this affair is given in Colonel W, Kirkpatrick, 
An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, Being the Siibstance of Observations 
Made during a Mission in That Country m 1793 (London, 1811), especially 
the Appendix. 
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nexions to advantage with other parts of the Eastd for which 
places I was also honored with full powers of treating in case 
opportunities should be favorable ; but as his Majesty’s 
Ship the Lyon had orders to convey me out, and home, I think 
myself bound to avail myself of that circumstance, to accom- 
pany the principal fleet of the Company’s ships this season 
from Canton, where no slight apprehensions are formed of 
their danger, if they attempted to proceed without a convoy ; 
especially as intelligence has lately been received of the 
Enemy being in force in the Chinese, or Indian seas, and of 
the Princess Royal outward bound, having been captured 
in the Straits of Sunda. No service I conceive, can be more 
immediately important than that of guarding so much pro- 
perty belonging to the Company, as is now embarked here 
for England. 

Beside the general instructions, which I received from 
His Majesty, thro one of His principal Secretaries of State, 
relative to my mission to China, several matters were parti- 
cularly recommended to me by the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors. Among others they observe that on 
many accounts it would be desirable to raise the tea plant 
within their own territories in India, for which purpose they 
request I should endeavour to procure, if possible, some of 
the plants, of the best kind, and to transmit them to Bengal, 
where it seems indeed that persons conversant in Agriculture 
were of opinion, that in the district of Rungpoor [Rangpur], 
the soil, and situation were fit for the cultivation of it. 
Fortunately the present Viceroy of Canton [Ch'ang Lin], 
as he travelled with me thro the Province of Chekiang to 
take possession of his new Government, led us thro places, 
where the tea grows to perfection, and very liberally allowed 
me to take up several young plants of the best kind, which 
I ordered to be put up in proper boxes, with earth, in which 

^ Macartney was given Credentials to the Emperor of Japan, the King 
of Cochin China, and blank Credentials to all other kings and princes of 
the East Indies (MSS. Cornell, Macartney Correspondence^ viii, No. 329 ; 
V, No. 210 ; and i, miscellaneous unnumbered Credentials). 
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they continue still to thrive. I have appointed Dr. [James] 
DinwiddieJ a Gentleman of Science, who accompanied me 
to China, to take those plants to Calcutta, to be delivered to 
your orders, and as they are to be carried on board a Vessel, 
the Jackall, belonging to the Company, and commanded 
by a careful Officer (of the Bombay Marine) Sir. [John] 
Procter, I flatter myself they will arrive in good order and 
fit for the trial the Company wishes to make of them.^ I take 
the same opportunity of sending some plants of the varnish 
tree, and the Tallow tree, both which as they are esteemed 
highly valuable in this Country, they may prove likewise 
beneficial in Bengal. 

The Company having observed, that the silk of the Province 
of Nanking is superior to what is made in their own possessions, 
is desirous of finding out the causes of the difference in order 
to a discovery of what, if possible, may render their own equal 
to the Chinese. With this view a set of queries relative to 
the management of the silk mulberry tree in Nanking was 
put into my hands. The only answers I could as yet obtain 

^ According to W. J. Proudfoot’s Biographical Memoir of J, Dinwiddle^ 
mentioned in Part II of this paper, Dinwiddie was born 8th December, 1746, 
and died 19th March, 1815. He received his Master of Arts degree from 
the University of Edinburgh in January, 1778, and was granted the LL.D. 
degree by the same institution in 1792. While in India he delivered 3 ectures 
on experimental philosophy at Calcutta under the patronage of the Governor- 
Generals, and was for a time employed in practical experimentation by 
the Board of Trade at Calcutta. He also lectured at Madras and was a 
teacher of mathematics in the College of Port William from 1800 until his 
resignation in 1805. He departed for England in 1806 (see also Catalogue 
of the Edinburgh Graduates [Edinburgh, 1858], pp. 213, 259, and J. Dinwiddie, 
Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on Experimental Philosophy [London, 
1789]). 

2 It appears that the tea plants reached India and were planted in the 
Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, where other tea plants had been cultivated 
since 1780. In spite of the apparent interest of the Court of Directors in 
the commercial cultivation of the tea plant in India, as shown in the letter 
of instructions to Lord Macartney, “ political and commercial objections 
connected with the company’s highly profitable tea trade with China 
conspired to prevent the carrying out of ” any such schemes (W. H. Ukers, 
All About Tea [New York, 1935], i, 134, 133). This is an interesting point 
and deserves further investigation. 
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I have given to Dr. Dinwiddie/ to be delivered to you, for 
the use of those, who are concerned in that manufacture 
in Bengal ; and as some persons have suspected, that the 
insects which produce the silk in different Countries are not 
every where the same, I send by the Doctor also some of the 
Eggs of the China silk worm, which may ascertain that fact, 
as far as relates to India, and serve to propagate a new breed, 
if it should prove to be different from what is now reared 
there. As Dr. Dinwiddie is going upon the Public service, 
I have promised him that you will grant him whatever 
allowance you will think reasonable ; and his services may 
not be confined to the care of the objects I have entrusted 
to him; for the Company having very liberally extended 
its views beyond mere commercial advantages, had, I under- 
stand, maintained an Astronomer in Bengal, who is now 
deceased ^ ; his loss may be supplied by Dr. Dinwiddie, 
who is indeed considered- as conversant with several other 
branches of science connected with the mathematics ; his 
attention, indeed, to the very curious, and complicated 
machines, I brought from England, which required to be 
properly put together, after they were brought on shore, 
prevented him from attending me to the Emperor’s Court 
at Gehol in Tartary, where his Imperial Majesty always 
spends the summer season. I have supplied the Doctor with 
several instruments belonging to the Company, agreeably 
to the inclosed list,^ the amount of which may be deducted 

^ For a list of these questions with answers to them see MSS. Cornell, 
Macartney Correspondence, ix. No. 379. The answers relate to the culture 
of the mulberry tree. No answers relating to the silk-worms were obtained. 
See also infra, page 507, note 3. 

2 Probably Reuben Burrow (1747-1792), an astronomer and mathemati- 
cian who went to India in 1782 and was appointed to teach mathematics 
to the Engineers, and on the Survey of Bengal. He was an early member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and contributed eleven papers on Hindu 
mathematics and astronomy to the Society and to Asiatic Researches 
(Buckland’s Dictionary of Indian Biography), 

® The articles given to Dr. Dinwiddie, valued at £279, included a pile 
driver, a small steam engine, several silk reeling machines, several pumps, 
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from liis salary, or allowances. I take tke liberty to recommend 
Mm to yon as a man of learning and merit. 

I have the honor to be &ca. &ca. 

(Signed) Macartney. 

P.S. — Yon will please to pay Lieutenant Procter a reasonable 
allowance for Dr. Dinwiddle’s passage. 

[Document No. 7] 

Lord Macartney’s Fourth Report to the East India 

Company ^ 

Curzon Street 
November 26tli, 1794. 

Wm. Devaynes Esq., Chairman 
of the East India Company. 

Sir, 

1 received from Mr. Inglis the Extract you were pleased 
to send me from the proceedings of the Secret and Super- 
intending Committee of Supercargoes at Canton, dated the 
3rd of February last.^ As it contains a list of articles which 

an electrical machine, an artificial eye, some lamps, a theodolite, several 
microscopes, a camera, a magic lantern, a number of electrical and mathe- 
matical instruments, an assortment of chemical supplies, and various other 
items (MSS. Cornell, Macartney Oorrespondence, x, No. 422). 

^ MSS. Cornell, Macartney Correspondence^ vii, No. 312, and MSS. India 
Office, China: Macartney Embassy, xcii, 529-532. William Devaynes 
became Chairman of the Court of Directors in the spring of 1794. The 
letter in the Cornell manuscript is unsigned. 

2 At Canton on 28th December, 1793, Lord Macartney gave to Henry 
Browne, Eyles Irwin, and William Jackson a Jong list of products which 
he thought could be sold to advantage in North China. The list included 
bronze figures, agates and bloodstones, Derbyshire globes, green serpentine 
stones. Gill’s sword blades, firelocks, writing paper, girdle buckles, saddles, 
whip-lashes, knives, forks and spoons, brushes, snuffers, combs, nut-crackers, 
scissors, pocket knives, files, toys, necklaces and earrings, looking glasses 
and plate glass, Virginia cloths, fleecy hosiery, and garters. In their pro- 
ceedings for 3rd February, 1794, the Secret and Superintending Committee 
recorded that Shy Kinqua and Mowqua, two of the leading Hong Merchants, 
were sceptical as to the market value of the articles. Shy Kinqua, however, 
promised t.o attempt to dispose of small trial shipments by sending them 
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I delivered to the Supercargoes, as what in nay opinion might 
be introduced with advantage at Pekin, and their consequent 
recommendation to the Court of Directors, to send Specimens 
of such goods to China, their recommendation accompanied 
however with a declaration that those Articles appeared to 
them better calculated for the speculation of the Individual 
Trader than for the extensive Scale of the honorable Company’s 
Investment. The intention of communicating this Extract 
to me, was no doubt either to be informed whether I persevered 
in my former opinion on this Subject, or whether I agreed 
with the suggestion of the Supercargoes, or lastly how soon 
I should think it advisable to make the experiment of sending 
out the Specimens alluded to, and I thought it possible that 
a specific question might be put to me in writing, to which 
an answer would be expected from me, but in order to lose 
no time, I shall freely mention to you at once whatever occurs 
to my mind at present on these points. 

I certainly still think, that the Articles I had specified 
and indeed others of British Manufacture might be introduced 
with advantage at Pekin, and in most other parts of the 
Chinese Empire. Its Inhabitants however wedded to their 
ancient manners and opinions, did not appear to me to 
entertain any particular predilection for articles of con- 
sumption on account of being produced or prepared in their 

to North China under the direction of one of his men. The Committee 
therefore recommended that specimens of these articles be sent to China, 
but expressed the view that such articles were better adapted to Private 
trade than to the Company’s trade {MSB. Cornell, Macartney Oorreapondencef 
vii, No. 322). Mr. Inglis was presumably a secretary at the India House. 
The Hong merchant Shy Kinqua mentioned here is the son, Gonqua, of the 
merchant mentioned in Part I of this article. As business was carried on 
in his father’s name, he too was known as Bhih Chung^ho and 

was proprietor of the Erh4 hang ||j| ^ Mowqua became a Hongist 
in 1792. His official name was Lu Kuan-h€ng ^ business 

name, Lu Mao-kuan ^ and the name of his Hong was Kuang-H 

m See Liang Chia-pin ^ ^ Kuang-tung Shih-san Hang K‘ao 
^ ^ + H #> PP- 216, 218. 284-7, 302-7. 
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own Country, but on the contrary seemed quick enough in 
finding out any superior quality or convenience in goods, 
presented to them from abroad, and equally eager to possess 
them. It is, however, to be observed peculiarly of China, 
as indeed in some degree of most other Countries, that it 
supplies to the natives in abundance all the real necessaries, 
and most of the luxuries of life, and therefore that foreign 
Goods are so far superfluous among them until new wants 
shall be excited in their minds by the display of somewhat 
more convenient or more pleasing than what they had hitherto 
enjoyed, and in this sense every foreign Trade may be con- 
sidered as in some measure forced, requiring consequently 
no slight degree of management, patience and zealous attention 
to push it on, as the history and gradual progress of the 
Company’s trade hitherto to China has sufficiently evinced. 

Whether the Articles I have specified be introduced into 
China as part of the Honorable Company’s Investment, or 
by the Individual Trader, does not, in a national considera- 
tion, appear to be of material importance, provided the 
amount be the same. But that any trade camiot be carried 
on with China to great extent by Individuals is among the 
causes which have occasioned the Establishment and con- 
tinuance of the Company. The case applies much stronger 
when relating to the introduction of new Articles, in wliich 
the risk is certainly the greater, and which requires not only 
the friends and advances, but also the influence with the 
Natives of a great and united body. The Natives will scarcely 
purchase from Individuals except what is already in demand ; 
nor can afford to make the speedy payments necessary to 
private traders in return for goods to be sent on speculation 
above a thousand miles. Individuals ought certainly to be 
allowed to deal in those Articles in concurrence with the 
Company, as they are allowed to deal in Teas in the returning 
Cargoes, and in proportion as the means which the Company 
alone possesses, shall have procured a vent for such Com- 
modities, Individuals will partake in the Trade, thus gaining 
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instead of loosing by the part wHcb tbe Company sball have 
taken in it. The objects themselves indeed might have 
appeared too minute and insignificant to the Supercargoes, 
and thus unworthy the notice of a great commercial body, 
and so they certainly will be while confined to the small 
quantity of them which Individuals can contrive to introduce, 
or even to what the Company can effect in the beginning; 
but no Article continues to be trifling, for which millions of 
consumers may gradually as in China be procured; and 
Scissars [sic] or Snuffers may like the cuttings or shreds of 
cloth/ be found in future fit to enter into the Company’s 
Investment ; much of the success may depend however on 
the time and manner of making the experiment. The Hong 
Merchants at Canton satisfied with the Trade already in 
their hand, will not naturally be forward in embarking in 
new enterprizes, for which they must take new measures 
and precautions. Among many Articles some will turn out 
not suitable, and others will be long on hand. These Merchants 
will certainly be little anxious unless they find your Agents 
particularly and heartily urgent with them on the occasion. 
A mere and cold acquittal of duty on the part of your Agents, 
recommending to the Hong Merchants to take and spread 
those Articles, as they do to you to send them out, does not 
promise much effect ; and while the Supercargoes continue 
in opinion that such goods should be left to the Speculation 
of the individual Trader, it may be difficult for them to 
express sentiments of a contrary nature to the Hong Merchants, 
or to inspire them with all the zeal which may be necessary 
to overcome the difficulties and hazards of such undertakings. 
I cannot therefore be sanguine in proposing the experiment 
to be made, until your Agents shall be brought to think as 
favorably of the prospect as I do.^ 

I have the honor to be with 

great consideration 
Sir, 

(For notes 1 and 2 see p. 507.) 


Macartney. 
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P.S — I have the honor to send you such answers as I could 
obtain to the Queries relative to Siik,^ which I was desired 
to make in China by the Chairman & deputy Chairman in 
their letter of the 8th of September, 1792. 


[Document No. 8] 

COST OF THE MACARTJSffiY EMBASSY ^ 

No detailed account of the cost of the Macartney Embassy has 
been published, although John Barrow in his Life . . , of the Earl 

^ Considerable quantities of cloth cuttings were imported in Priyate 
trade (Pritchard, op. cit., p. 171). 

2 An experimental shipment of Irish linens in 1794-5 was disposed of 
at invoice cost (£845), and in 1795-6, as a result of Lord Macartney’s 
recommendations, Irish linens invoiced at £589, stationery invoiced at 
£276, and sword blades valued at £248 arrived at Canton. Mowqua sent 
the linens to Manila at two-thirds prime cost because there was no market 
for them in China. Puankliequa sent one case of stationery to Peking as 
an experiment, but the Chinese merchants in general insisted that it could 
be used only as presents. No merchant would touch the sword blades 
because they could be used only as presents, and they were finally sent 
back to Europe (Morse, Chronicles, ii, 153, 256, 266-7). Puankliequa was 
the son of Puankliequa (P'an Wen-yen ^ ^ ^) who died in 1788. He 
at times may have been known by his father’s name, but his official name 
appears to have been P‘an Chih-hsiang ^ ^ his business name, the 
same as his father’s, was P'an Chd-kuan 7|| ^ and the Hong name 
was T'mig-wen m See Liang Chia-pin, op. cit., pp. 218, 280, 259- 
273, 286-8. 

® See supra, page 502, note 1. The answers obtained contained the 
following information : that there were two species of the mulberry tree, 
one of which bore white, the other black berries, and that the tree bearing 
white berries was preferable ; that the first leaves to sprout were better 
for the silkworm ; that young leaves were given to young worms and mature 
leaves to full-grown worms ; that mulberry trees were planted in the 
spring ; that leaves first appeared in the spring and then two or three 
times later in the year ; that the leaves were sold to persons in the cities 
who reared the worms ; that mulberry trees thrived better on dry soil 
than did rice ; and that no leaves other than those of the mulberry tree 
were fed to the silkworm (MSS. Cornell, Macartney Correspondence, ix. 
No. 379). 

^ MSS. Cornell, Macartney Correspondence, Nos. 92, 131, 144, 177, 180, 
185, 188, 219, 221, 243-8, 290, 307, 343, 345, 347, 349, 354, 395, 411, 422, 
436a, 437, 442 ; MSS, India Office, China : Macartney Embassy, xci, 
543-590, and xcii, 5-6, 9, 15-18, 23-4, 521, and xciii, 48, 219, 264-270, 
280, 603-619 ; Morse, Chronicles, ii, 205, 216, 223, 255-6 ; Pritchard, 
op. cit., pp. 291, 294-5, 303-6 ; and especially Document No. 1 of this 
paper. 
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of Macartney (i, 353-4), states that it cost about £80,000. From various 
papers remaining in the India Office and the Wason Collection at 
Cornell it is possible to calculate the approximate cost of the mission. 



SouBCE OF Funds 

■£ ' 

Presents from the Cathoart Embassy 2,394 

Grant of credit from the Directors on 19th January and 

8tli August, 1792 .... . . . 30,000 

Spent beyond grant of credit before leaving London . . 809 

Bills on the Court at Portsmouth (£800 less £35 refunded), 

September, 1792 . . . . . . . 765 

Gained on exchange of $20,000 purchased for £4,547 . , 453 

Bills on the Court of Directors at Madeira Islands, October, 

1792 959 

Gross funds provided by the Commissioners at Canton . . 16,933 

Cash to Lord Macartney . . . £1,200 

Bills drawn by Macartney on the Com- 
missioners ..... £4,823 

Cost of the ship ($10,500) . £2,625 

Supplies and services . . . . £8,285 

Total . . . . . £16,933 

Less property returned to Commissioners £6,583 

Net expense at Canton (T. 31,050) . £10,350 

Cash given to Lord Macartney at Portsmouth, September, 

1794 . 7,278 

Instalments on Lord Macartney’s salary not advanced . . 23,000 

Instalments on Sir George Leonard Staunton’s salary . . 6,000 

Court’s vote of an Honorarium to Staunton, 5th August, 1795 3,000 

Court’s grant to Messrs. Cobb and Malben, November, 1792, 

and April, 1793 . . . . . . . . 350 

Court’s grant to officers of Hindostan, 15th April, 1795, about 300 

Total gross funds 92,241 

Distribution OF Funds 

Presents bought in London including present to Viceroy 
Other miscellaneous expense in London . 

Staunton’s expense in Italy in search of interpreters 
Cost of the Jackall . . . 

Expenses in Portsmouth, September, 1792 , 

Presents purchased by Lord Macartney in China . 


15,953 

2,100 

960 

1,500 

750 

3,582 
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Cost of the Clarence purchased by Lord Macartney ($ 5 , 000 ) . 1,250 

Current expense during the Embassy . . . . . 5,510 

Cost of the Iphigenia purchased by the Commissioners 

($ 10 , 500 ) . . ■ . . , . ■ . . ■ . , ' 2 , 625 . 

Telescope, services, and supplies purchased by Commissioners 8,285 
Lord Macartney’s total salary . . . . . . 30,000 

Sir George Leonard Staunton’s salary .... 6,000 

Honorarium to Staunton . . . . . . . 3,000 

Salary of the civil suite .... . . . 7,160 

Salary of the guard . . . . . . . . 2,041 

Sir Erasmus Gower’s salary . . . . . . 583 

Salary of the officers of the Lion . . . . . 292 

Remuneration to Messrs. Cobb and Malben . . . 350 

Remuneration to the officers of the Hindostan, about . . 300 


Total gross expense . . . . . 

Deduct resources remaining at the end of the Embassy 
Value of presents returned to Com- 
missioners at Canton . . . £4,333 

Sales value of Iphigenia at Canton 

($6,000) . . . . . £1,500 

Sales value of Clarence at Canton ($3,000) £750 

Estimated sales value of the Jachall in 

India . . . . . . £1,000 

Supphes given to Dr. Dinwiddie at 

Canton . , . . . £279 

Amount refunded on carriages in London £372 
Value of wine returned . . . £370 

Duties refunded on Hindostan at Canton 

in 1794--5 . . . . . £5,115 


92,241 

13,719 


Total resources remaining . £13,719 

Net expense of the Embassy to the East India Company . 78,522 

364. 
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The Pargana Headman (Chaudhri) in the 
Mogul Empire 

By W. H. MORELAND 
(PLATE V.) 

/CASUAL references in the chronicles of the time show that 
the Turkish kings of Delhi recognized, and on occasion 
utilized, the local functionaries — the headmen and registrar- 
accountants of villages and parganas — ^who formed an integral 
part of the Hindu administrative system. No references to 
these functionaries have been traced under the Afghan kings, 
but they reappear in the Mogul period, the literature of 
which enables us to form some idea of the position and 
duties, as then understood, of three out of the four. The 
village headman, renamed muqadclmn, represented the village 
in its dealings with the officials, and he was required in 
particular to be active in agricultural development by bringing 
the waste land of the village under the plough. The village 
registrar-accountant, who retained his Hindi name of jMtwdn, 
kept the records and accounts of the village, and was required 
to assist the officials in the assessment and collection of the 
revenue. In the same way the registrar-accountant of the 
pargana, renamed gdnungo, kept the records of the pargana ; 
and when assessment was made on the village as a unit, his 
estimate of its capacity to pay was one of the indispensable 
data., The remaining functionary, the chaudhri ^ or headman 
of the pargana, scarcely appears in the chronicles of the 
period, while the administrative literature contains practically 
nothing to show what he was expected to do, or how he was 
remunerated; indeed the only reference to him which has 

^ To prevent misapprehension, it may be explained that this designation 
has other meanings in towns and markets, and is also occasionally assumed 
as an honorific prefix to a person’s name. 
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been traced in the Mn-% Akbari is the statement (Jarrett, 
ii, 228) that in the province of Berar the chaudhn was known 
m desmuhk This statement shows that the chaudhn was a 
familiar figure in the north, but it shows nothing more. 

The gap in our knowledge can be filled to some extent from 
some documents preserved in the Revenue Office of the 
State of Hyderabad, photographs of which have reached 
me through the good offices of Sir Reginald Glancy, K.C.S.I, 
K.O.I.E. These documents may be described briefly as 
follows : — 

A, Panvdna, dated a.h. 1027, 13th regnal year (of Jahangir). 
Invocation {Alldhu ahbar) at top ; seal in margin, opposite 
the second line. The seal is blurred and partly damaged, 
and the grantor cannot be identified ; presumably he was 
either the viceroy or the provincial diwan. The reverse of 
the document has the names of the villages concerned. 
Recites that the desdjl ^ and desmuJch of pargana Pathri 
had come to service ’’ {ba maldzamat dmad), and that his 
loyalty had been established ; grants an addition of ten 
chdwar of waste land to his existing ikdm or holding of land 
free of revenue ; and orders the local officials to give him 
possession free of all demands for revenue. 

Pathri (Jarrett, ii, 236, and Imperial Gazetteer, xx, 30) lay 
on the road from Daulatabad to Golconda, and comparison 
of the diaries kept by two well-known Dutchmen, van 
Ravesteyn (printed as App. V of Terpstra’s Opkomst der 
W ester-Kw artier en), and van den Broeke (Leiden University 
MS.), shows that the Moguls captured it from Malik Ambar 
in 1616-17, so that this grant to the desmukh of their new 
acquisition may be taken as a result of his adhesion to the 
conquerors. The word chdwar has not been found in Persian, 
Hindi, pr Marathi dictionaries, but Sir Henry Elliot [Supple- 
mental Glossary, ed. J. Beanies, ii, 304) equated it to chaii-har, 
denoting land ploughed four times. In the panvdna it is 

^ The form desaji has not been traced, and is perhaps an error for desm, 
the Marathi designation of the pargana headman. 




[p-iii 




Ciphers and Seals on Nishans. 

B (above). Cipher of Shah Jahan : cipher and seal of MurM Bakhsh, 
C (below). Cipher of Shah Jahin ; cipher and seal of Aurangzib. 
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obviously a unit of area, and may be referred to the Imr, 
or '' plougb-land which is still known as a unit in the 
central parts of India. The size of this unit naturally varies 
with the soil, but it may be thought of as ranging about 
12 acres, and a '' four-plough-land ”, the next higher unit 
in a scale mounting by fours, would thus be about 50 acres, 
making the grant some 500 acres in all. 

B. Nishdn, dated a.h. 1059, 23rd regnal year (of Shah 
Jahan). Invocation (the hismilldh formula) at top : then 
two ciphers {tiighrd). The upper and larger cipher is that of 
Shah Jahan ; the lower and smaller one is of Prince Murad 
Ba^sh, whose seal is on the right. On the reverse is a 
blurred seal (not deciphered) and an office endorsement. 

Settles the succession as desrmkh of the division {taraf) 
of Amwal in pargana Balgarh, Suba Telingana ; the viceroy 
had allowed an adoptive son a half-share, but the emperor 
overruled this, and accepted the natural son as sole desmukh. 
Orders the local officials to recognize him, and reminds him 
of the duties he has to perform. 

No Balgarh, and no Amwal, is mentioned in this part of 
the country in the Am or the Imperial Gazetteer ; the 
reference may be to Balgaon or Walgaon, now in the Amraoti 
district {ImpL Gaz.^ xxiv, 352), or to Balapur in Akola 
(vi, 234). 

C. iV^sAa7^, dated 19th regnal year (of Shah Jahan). Invoca- 
tion {Alldhu akhar) at top ; then two ciphers as in B, that of 
Shah Jahan above, and that of Prince Aurangzib below, with 
his seal to the right. On the reverse are some endorsements 
and a seal (not deciphered). 

Eecites that the son of the late desmukh of pargana Pathri 
has given an engagement of loyalty ; orders the local authori- 
ties and the inhabitants in general to accept him as desmukh, 
and reminds him of his duties. 

D. Farmdn, dated 30th regnal year (of Aurangzib). Invoca- 
tion (the bismilldh formula) at top ; below it a cipher, and 
below it the square seal of ‘Alamgir (Aurangzib). 
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The cipher contains, not the emperor’s style, but a verse 
from the Qur’an, which Professor Margoliouth has identified 
as Surah iv, 62 ; '' 0 ye that believe, obey Allah and obey 
the Apostle and those in authority among you.” The change 
from tughrd to text is in accordance with Aurangzib’s well- 
known character. 

Makes an appointment as desmukh of pargana Narsi, 
sarkar Basim, Sfiba Berar, reminds the desmukh of his duties, 
and orders the local officials to recognize him. Pargana NarsI 
is mentioned in the Ain (Jarrett, ii, 235). 

E. Farmdn, dated 6th regnal year. Invocation (the 
bismillah formula) at top ; below it a cipher, with 
round seal to the right. The cipher appears to be a 
text, but has not been read. The seal too is illegible, 
and it is uncertain whether the document was issued by 
Aurangzib or by one of his successors. The latter alternative 
is suggested by the description of Aurangabad as Khujasta- 
hunydd ; for Sir Richard Burn informs me that this descrip- 
tion appears on coins only from the year a.h. 1100, which 
is long after Aurangzib’s fifth year. Probably then the 
farmdn was issued by Bahadur Shah or Earruli-siyar. 

Recites that pargana Pathri (above) had been divided 
between two desmukhs by Khan Khanan 'Abdur-rahim when 
he held it in jdglr, that this arrangement had continued in 
force, and that the present holder of one portion had 
offered a peshkash (gift) of Rs. 2000 for a farmdn con- 
firming the partition ; confirms it, enumerates the duties, and 
orders the local officials to comply, and to collect the 
peshhash. 

These documents are of three kinds : farmdn, nishwn, Mid 
parwdna, A. farmdn was an order issued by the emperor, 
and ordinarily bore at the top the imperial cipher {tughrd) 
with the emperor’s seal usually to its right, though in D it is 
below ,* the first and second lines were written short, the 
words in them occupying from one-half to one-third of 


I 
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the full space. No definition of nishdn has been found in the 
official literature, but the English records show ^ that the 
word was used consistently to denote an order issued by a 
prince holding an executive position such as viceroy, while 
parwdna was applied to an order issued by an executive 
officer other than a prince. 

Document A, the parwdna, is plain script, with no cipher, 
all the lines of equal length, and the seal in the right margin 
opposite the second line. The nishdns (B and C) are in the 
same form as the farmdn, with two short lines, but they have 
two ciphers, the emperor’s above and the prince’s below, the 
latter being somewhat smaller than the former. The article 
on these tughrd-cipheTs in the Encyclopaedia of Islam does 
not deal with Mogul practice, and it will therefore be useful 
to reproduce the upper portions of these two nishdns, showing 
the ciphers and seals, with the first, shortened, line of the 
text (see Plate). 

The upper and larger tughrd in each specimen is that of 
the emperor; beginning in the south-east corner, it reads: 
Ba farmdn Abul Muzajfar Shihdhuddln Muhammad Sdhih 
Qirdn Sam Shah Jahdn Bddshdh Ghdzl ; and this agrees 
with the form of tughrd givm. in the Bddshdhndma {Bihh 
Ind,, i, 91). 

The smaller tughrd in B is that of Prince Murad Balffish, 
and reads : Nishdn ‘dlishdn Sultan Shdhzdda Murdd Balchsh 
The round seal to the right reads (from the bottom up) : 
Murdd BaMish ihn Shihdbuddm Muhammad Sdhih Qirdn 
Sdni Shah JahJdn Bddshdh Ghdzl san 10 ? ?, the last two digits 
of the year being illegible. 

The smaller t/aghrd in C has not been completely deciphered, 
but it is clearly that of Prince Aurangzib. The pear-shaped 
seal to the right is read by Mr. C. N. Seddon as a couplet : — 
Az %ndydt-i hhudd Aurangzlh andar jahdn 
Hast farzand u murld-i sanl Sdhih Qirdn, 

^ See the index entries in the first twelve volumes of The English Factories 
in India (Oxford, 1906-1927). 
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Turning now from form to substance, it will be seen that 
these documents relate only to the southern provinces of the 
empire, and to functionaries described as desmuhh; but 
the equation of this term to chaudhn in the Am justifies the 
inference that the Mogul administration regarded the desmuhh 
in the south as equivalent to the chaudhn in the north, and 
the stock phrases which recur in the documents may reason- 
ably be taken as applying to pargana headmen throughout 
the empire. On this view we may describe the headman’s 
position, emoluments, and obligations as follows. 

Position,--^om oi the five documents (B, C, D, E) recognize 
implicitly that the position was hereditary, and two of them 
(B, E) show that under the Hindu law of inheritance it 
might be held jointly by co-heirs, but in one of these (B) Shah 
Jahan ruled that adoption gave no title to succeed. Succession 
was not, however, automatic, for a claimant had to secure 
recognition by the authorities, and three of the documents 
(B, G, E) mention an engagement {'ahd, ta'ahhud), which 
was presumably a written undertaking. The charge was not 
invariable, for document E recites that an assignee had 
partitioned a pargana among the joint holders, and confirms 
the separate charge given to one of them. 

Emoluments,— On recognition the headman became entitled 
to remuneration in two forms. First, there was a grant of 
land free of revenue, which was described as in' dm. Docu- 
ment A shows that this could be increased by the authorities, 
and the general practice of the empire suggests that it could 
also be diminished. The word however, covered 

allowances in cash as well as grants of land, and a document 
in the possession of Sir Eichard Burn shows that in the reign 
of Aurangzib the chaudhn of Sandfla in Oudh was allowed 
Rs. 500 as a deduction from the land-revenue due from him, 
that this allowance was reduced to Rs. 200, and that later 
on it was restored to the original figure. We may take it 
then that the chaudhn was dependent on the oiBficials for this 
part of his remuneration. The other part consisted of fees. 
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The documents do not show the amount of these fees, or who 
paid them, but the phrase -' according to the ancient practice 
{m'amuhi qadlm) of the pargana”, which occurs in C and E, 
suggests that practice may have varied with the locality, 
while the prohibition of innovations and exactions (C, D, E) 
indicates that there was a natural tendency to increase these 
customary demands. 

Against this remuneration must be set a possible liability 
to pay a gift {feshhash) into the treasury. This liability is 
mentioned only in document E, which recites that the desmuhh 
who desired formal confirmation of the partition of the 
charge had bound himself to pay Es. 2,000 in addition to 
the existing feshkash, and it requires him to pay into the pro- 
vincial treasury , not only that sum, but the tatimma of the 
former pesMash The force of tatimma is uncertain, but the 
most probable meaning here seems to be " balance ”, indicating 
that the former peshkash had not been paid in full. It is 
certain then that at this time liability to such payments 
existed in this particular pargana, but the evidence does not 
suffice to establish its generality, and the conjecture may be 
hazarded that this document reflects the financial stringency 
characteristic of the later days of the empire. The partition 
which was confirmed dated from the reign of Jahangir, for 
Khan I^anan 'Abdurrahim, who made it, died in 1626-7 ; 
the fact that, nearly a century later, it was confirmed in 
return for a substantial payment suggests that some keen- 
eyed oflicial had detected the irregularity which had passed 
uimoticed for so long, and had taken the opportunity to levy 
something for the treasury. On this view, there would not 
be justification for inferring that substantial gifts were part 
of the regular system, though doubtless formal presents 
(nazr) were made periodically. 

Obligations. — The primary obligation was loyalty {danlat- 
TAwaM). Apart from it we have reference to various functions, 
some of them executive, the others concerned more specifically 
with the land-revenue. 
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The executive functions were twofold, extension of cultiva- 
tion, and protection and encouragement of the peasants. 
Stress is laid on the first of these in all the four documents 
which refer to functions ; and, seeing that the village headman 
was held responsible for extension within the village, we may 
infer that the chaudhrl was expected to operate over a wider 
area, and distribute the peasants of his pargana, besides 
attracting peasants from outside, so that the waste land 
might be rendered productive. Encouragement and protection 
of peasants likewise appears in all the documents, though in 
varying phrases ; and in one case (D) we find the additional 
duty of dealing effectively with bad characters {mufsiddn wa 
mutamarriddn). The chaudhrl thus stands out as an important 
agent in securing an approach to the Mogul ideal of an empire 
fully cultivated by a contented peasantry protected from 
evil-doers. 

On the other hand, there are no general orders regarduig 
the chaudhrVs revenue duties. One document (B) reminds 
him of his functions in regard to the collection of the land- 
revenue, hut does not say what he had to do ; and another (E) 
requires him to see that no item of revenue remains concealed. 
We may reasonably assume that these injunctions are general, 
and that the chaudhrl was expected to assist with his local 
knowledge the salaried revenue staff. There is only one 
reference to anything that can be called clerical work ; in E 
the chaudhrl of a portion of pargana Pathrl was required to 
file annually the taqslm-i manf% or apportionment of 
profits ” of the villages in his charge. The name of this 
record has not been found elsewhere, and its nature is matter 
for conjecture ; the most probable view is that we have here 
the Persian term for the annual estimate of the revenue due 
from a pargana, which was usually known by its Hindi name, 
daul. 

It is not easy to bring the chaudhrl of Mogul times into 
relation with the shadowy figure we meet in the earliest 
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Britisli records, and in order to do so we must assume that his 
position was materially affected by the anarchy of the 
eighteenth century, when a strong chaudhrl would naturally 
emerge as a taluqddr (in the contemporary sense), and the 
weak ones would atrophy. In Bengal, the Amini Report of 
1778 described the chaudhrl as merely a smaller zamlnddr 
(in the Bengal sense of the word). In Benares, Jonathan 
Duncan wrote of the chaudhrls in 1788 as '' a kind of revenue 
officers somewhat similar to the canoongoes ”, and as being 
'' in a most forlorn condition, having for many years past 
had little more than a nominal official authority, and many 
of them had no settled allowances whatever”. Duncan 
assigned them no place in his general scheme of administra- 
tion, but one case is recorded where a chaudhrVs daul, or 
estimate of the revenue, was used as a check on the qdnungo. 
The early records of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
show only that chaudhrls were known, and had in some cases 
set up as taluqddrs, but here, too, no use was made of them 
in the administration. In the Delhi territory the position 
was similar. In the rest of the Punjab the chaudhrl appears 
to have functioned as a collector of revenue under the Sikh 
government, but he was practically ignored by the early 
British administration, though something like him was 
subsequently re-created in the person of the zailddr.'^ 

The fullest account of the chaudhrTd 'position just before 
annexation is contained in the reconstruction of the adminis- 


tration of Oudh offered by Mr. (later Sir Charles) Elliott in 


^ The authorities on which this paragraph is based are as follows. Eor 
Bengal, the Amini Report, pp. lOS-llO, as reproduced in R. B. Rams- 
botham’s Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal (Oxford, 1926). 
For Benares, Selections from the Duncan Records (Benares, 1873), especially 
p. 41 and Appendix xxix. For the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, Selec- 
tions from the Revenue Records of the NorthAVest Provinces, 1818-1820 (Cal- 
cutta, 1866) and 1822-1833 (Allahabad, 1872). For Delhi, Records of the Delhi 
Residency and Agency (Lahore, 1911), For the Punjab, R. Oust, Revenue 
Manual (Lahore, 1866), p. 62 ; and H. K. Trevaskis, The Land of the Five 
Rivers (Oxford, 1928), pp. 180, ,257. 
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chapter V of the of Oonao (Allahabad, 1862 ).^ 

'' No material differences existed between the work done by 
the qdnungo d^ndi chaudhn, but the former appointment was 
always held by one of the kayasth class, the latter was 
generally given to the chief mmmddr of the pargana. Occasion- 
ally, where there were rival mminddrs, the appointment was 
used to give political influence to a Muhammadan over a 
Hindu, or a subservient man over one more independent, but 
as a general rule the most important and respectable families 
in each pargana seem to have held it. There is no instance 
in the Unao district where the title has been taken from one 
family and given to another . . . There can be no doubt that 
the original ^ intention of the double appointments was that 
one should be a check on the other ... In the course of time 
the qdnungos, taking advantage of their opportunities for 
cajoling or frightening the villagers, and supported by the 
AmiVs [Collector’s] influence, managed to become landholders 
themselves, and thus they broke down the separation which 
existed between them and the chavdhns. The latter, at the 
same time, not being bred to the study of accounts, as the 
qdnungos were, and taking greater interest in their work as 
landowners than as Government officials, gradually dropped 
their attendance at the Amirs court, and left the qdnungos 
in undisputed authority ... 

" The duties of the qdnungo and chaudhn lay entirely on 
the revenue side, and almost ail work of this kind passed 
through their hands. They may be said to have been the 
Settlement Officers for the pargana, for every year they laid 
before the Anvil the daul or taxation register in which they 
recorded the sum which in their opinion each landowner 
ought to pay. This register was generally accepted without 
demur, but if the insisted on a higher total of revenue, 

^ The quotations are from pp, 112, 113. I have modernized the spelling 
of Indian words. 

2 The word “ original ” is, I think, inoorrect. Originally the two offices 
were complementary, one executive and the other clerical; and the 
assimilation of their positions described by Elliott is a later stage. 
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it then fell to these officials to distribute to each village its 
quota of the whole. They also, assisted by some clerks in 
the AmiVs office, kept the accounts of collection, reported 
any default or evasion of payment, and superintended the 
carrying out of the AmiVs orders respecting distraint or any 
other mode of recovering the balance due. They investigated 
the claims to succession of the heirs of a landowner, and 
their yearly books were the sole records of past possession and 
of former collections, from which there was no appeal/’ 

It will be gathered from what has been said above that 
while the executive functions of the chaudhri had disappeared, 
his connection with the revenue had for a time been emphasized, 
for Duncan’s employment of a chaudhrVs figures to check 
those of the qdnungo squares with the position which had 
developed in Oudh. A probable explanation of this 
development is the change in methods of assessment which 
took place in the seventeenth century. Alcbar assessed each 
peasant separately, and then the qdnungo' s importance was 
not great ; but after the change to assessment on the village 
as a unit, his records of the past and present condition of 
each village in his pargana became indispensable to the 
assessors, and it is easy to suppose, though precise evidence 
is wanting, that he was considered to be too powerful, and 
that the chaudhri was required to furnish independent 
information, so that each might be a check on the other. 
The paucity of English references, however, must be taken 
to show that the men of the pen more than held their own 
against the executive functionaries. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge the generous help 
I have received from Sir Richard Burn, Professor Margoliouth, 
and Dr. A. J. Arberry in deciphering the tugh'ds on these 
documents, which, as the specimens reproduced in the Plate 
will show, are entirely beyond the scope of the ordinary 
reader. 
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The Date of the Hsia Calendar Hsia Hsiao 

Cheng 

By HERBEET CHATLEY, D.Sc. 

TN a well-known collection of ritual notes, the Ta Tai Li 
® {LJie Rites of the Elder Tai), considered , to be 
earlier than the Han period (206 B.C.), there is a calendar 
section (No. 47), termed Hsia Hsiao Cheng X /h jE {Lhe 
Lesser Canon of the Hsia), which is traditionally regarded as 
a true relic of the Hsia dynasty (about 2000 b.c.). It was 
translated by Professor E. K. Douglas {Orientalia Antiqua, 
1882) and was regarded by him and some other students 
as of great antiquity. On the other hand, it is very difficult 
to understand, in the light of modern discoveries as to the 
Shang culture {circa 1200 B.c.), how such a document could 
have been produced in 2000 B.c,, and the more conservative 
students are unwilling to admit that it can be much older 
than, say, 500 B.c. 

The document is practically a farmer’s calendar, but it 
includes comments on weather, the stars, animal and vegetable 
life, all arranged under the twelve moons of the year. The 
style is very terse, but includes explanatory remarks which 
seem to indicate that it has absorbed a brief commentary 
into the text. 

It is the object of the following notes to discuss the astro- 
nomical content of this calendar and hence the date of its 
composition. The latter can be deduced to a certain extent 
by the shift of the star positions at a given time of day on a 
given day of the year, due to the precession of the equinoxes 
resulting from the earth’s third rotation (about the axis of 
the ecliptic once in 26,000 years). 

The botanical and zoological matters it contains (e.g. in 
the eleventh moon the words ‘^'stags’ antlers fall”) cannot, 
of course, serve to date it, but do fix the position of its months 
in the tropical or climatic year. There is, however, no doubt 
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about the latter from an. astronomical point of view. Although 
the calendar refers to “ moons ” ^ (the customary Chinese 
civil reckoning being by lunations) it is definitely a tropical 
one with the winter solstice (23rd December, Gregorian style) 
in the eleventh moon. Hence a reference to a particular 
moon must only be taken as relating to the average position 
of that lunation in the tropical year, maintained by the 
intercalation every two or three years of an extra moon. 
Since a moon ” is slightly over 29| days and a month 
is slightly over 30|- days, in any one particular year a par- 
ticular moon may shift backwards or forwards from the 
average position by an amount less than fifteen days. This 
would seem to introduce an uncertainty of over 1,000 years 
in the precessional dating, but it seems clear that the calendar 
refers definitely to the average position, and hence for the 
purpose of comparison it is not necessary to consider the 
lunation as distinguished from one-twelfth of the tropical year. 

The essential arrangement of the Hsia calendar, which 
was officially adopted for civil reckonings in 104 b.c. in the 
Han dyuasty and remained (with short interruptions) in use 
as a standard in China until a.d. 1927, was that the first, 
fourth, seventh, and tenth moons should inaugurate the 
four seasons and that the second, fifth, eighth, and eleventh 
moons should contain (more or less centrally) the equinoxes 
and solstices. It should be remarked that what the Greek 
and modern astronomers consider the beginnings of the four 
seasons the Chinese consider the middles, e.g. the Chinese 
consider that spring commences halfway between the winter 
solstice (23rd December) and the vernal equinox (21st March), 
i.e. on 4th or 5th Debruary,^ and not at the vernal equinox. 

Given this system, the dates in the year and the times of 
dawn and dusk, in latitude 35 degrees north (Hsi-an, Lo- 
yang, and K^ai-feng all lie near this latitude), during the Hsia 
year are as follows : — 

^ Two days later if the sun’s motion is assumed to be uniform, as was 
thought to be the case in Han times. 
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“ Normal ” 

Dawn. 

DusJc. 

Moon. 


beginning. 

a.m. 

p.m. 




hr. 

min. 

hr. 

min. 

First . 


5th February 

5 

18 

6 

42 

Second 


6th March 

4 

48 

7 

12 

(Vernal Equinox) 


21st March . 

4 

45 

7 

15 

Third .... 


6th April 

4 

02 

7 

58 

Fourth . . . 


6th May 

3 

32 

8 

28 

Fifth .... 


7th June 

3 

02 

8 

58 

(Summer Solstice) 


22nd June . 

2 

58 

9 

02 

Sixth . 


8th July 

3 

02 

8 

58 

Seventh. 


8th August 

3 

32 

8 

28 

Eighth 


8th September 

4 

02 

7 

.58 ^ 

(Autumnal Equinox) 


23rd September 4 

45 

7 

15 

Ninth .... 


9th October . 

4 

48 

7 

12 

Tenth . . 


8th November 

5 

18 

6 

' 42 

Eleventh 


8th December 

5 

31 

6 

29 

(Winter Solstice) 


23rd December 5 

34 

6 

26 

Twelfth 


6th January 

5 

31 

6 

29 

These times are apparent ”, not mean ” 

time, 

which 


introduces another uncertainty averaging about plus or 
minus six minutes (say 200 years of precessional time), and 
are given by Chinese observers as those at which the stars 
cease to be or become visible. 

The Text 

The text of the Hsia Hsiao Cheng, as far as astronomical 
references only are concerned, is as follows : — 

First Moon. 

'' Chii ^ then appears. What is Chii ? Chii is a star 
name. ' Chii then appears ’ means that in the year it has 
again appeared. 

'' In the beginning [of the month] at dusk Shen ^ (Orion) 
is in the middle (Soutn), then recording the season, 

“ The Tail of the Dipper hangs down below. The saying 
' Tail of the Dipper ’ therefore shows Ts‘an in the middle.’" 

The commentators suggest that the lunar asterism Liu 
(S to CO Hydrae) is equivalent to Chii; Liu rises when 
Orion is in the South. 

Taking dusk at 6.42 p.m., it will be found that Orion 
souths now (say a.d. 1900 for simplicity) about 6th March. 
Owing to precession the date of southing of a star at a fixed 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1938. 34 
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time of day advances one month in about 2,250 years, so 
that this corresponds for 5th February to about 350 b.c., 
with a possible error of plus or minus about 150 years. 

{i\^o^e.-“The precessional motion in celestial longitude along 
the ecliptic is 30 degrees in 2,160 years. If the star position 
happens to be close to an equinox this corresponds to 27| 
degrees of right ascension, or 30 degrees of right ascension in 
2,350 years. For positions near the solstices the angular 
movements in longitude and right ascension are in reverse 
ratio, the true average being 30 degrees of right ascension in 
2,160 years. It so happens that most of the data are near 
the equinoxes and one month shift has been taken as 
2,260 years for simplicity. No precision is possible.) 

When the Tail of the Dipper (Ursa Major) hangs vertically 
in the north-east, Orion is in the south, as stated. 

Second Moon, ’’ 

(Nil.) 

'' Third Moon, 

“ Stars without season and do not appear.’’ 

This suggests that there are no particular stars to indicate 
this month. 

Fourth Moon, 

'' Mao Ml (Pleiades) then appears. 

‘‘In the beginning [of the month] at dusk Nan Men 
(Centaurus) is exact. Nan Men is a star that in the 
year again appears.” 

The Pleiades in Latitude 35° N. rise at 3.32 a.m. now early 
in June corresponding to early May some 2,260 years ago. 

Nan Men (a and ^ Centauri) lie far south and are only 
visible for part of the year in latitude 35° North. The group 
is almost exactly south of Arctnrus (a Bootis), which souths 
now at 8.28 p.m. early in June, or about one month later 
than the fourth moon day of 6th May, corresponding again 
to some 2,250 years ago. 

“ Fifth Moon, 

“ In the beginning [of the month] at dusk Ta Huo :^c A 
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in the middle (Soutli). Ta Huo is Hsin (one of tlie twenty- 
eight Lunar Mansions including cr, a, and r Scorpii). Hsin 
is in the middle.’’ 

At 8.58 p.m. Antares (a Scorpii) souths now on 12th July, 
or one month and five days later than 7th June, corresponding 
to about 2,600 years ago, or say 700 b.c. This is the earliest 
indication found, but if Ta Huo corresponds to Hsin and 
Fang ^ to V Scorpii) the southing of the whole group is 
7th July, reducing the interval once again to the same 2,250 
years. Ta Huo is the second of the Jovian duodecimal divisions 
of the Chinese equatorial planet belt, and includes as such 
the three lunar asterisms Ti g, Fang, and Hsin with Fang in 
its centre, not Hsin. (Ti is from a to i Librae.) 

Huo (^^ Fire”) is one of the cardinal star points in the 
Yao Tien ^ {Canon of Yao) in the Chinese Shu Ghing 

{Booh of History) yiei&rxedi to in the appendix. Hsin (” Heart ”) 
alludes to the heart of the Green Dragon, a name given to the 
eastern quadrant of the equatorial band, the time being 
midnight at the winter solstice. '' Ta Huo is Hsin ” looks 
like a comment added to the text. 

Sixth Moon, 

At the beginning [of the month] at dusk the Tail of the 
Dipper is exactly upright. 

‘'In the fifth moon Ta Huo was in the middle (South). 
In the sixth moon the Tail of the Dipper is exactly upright. 
Use this to compare the appearance. If the tail does not 
agree with Hsin it then conforms to I I is Wei M (the 
Tail of the Dragon, € to A Scorpii).” 

This cannot be controlled at all exactly. The Tail of the 
Great Bear at 8.58 p.m. is perpendicular (upwards) to the 
horizon at about the beginning of August now (in lat. 35 N.) 
and therefore early in July 2,250 years ago. Wei souths at 
8.58 p.m. now about 25th July, which is too early. The text 
seems to indicate that Wei gives an intermediate indication. 
The remark “ I is Wei ” again looks like an added comment. 
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Eatlier remarkably in tke Yueh Ling, or calendar section 
of tbe Li Chi {Ritual Records), the dusk culmination of Huo 
is put in the sixth moon which is practically its position at 
the present time. There must be an error in the Yileh Ling, 
which agrees with the document under discussion in putting 
the culmination of Orion at dusk in the first moon. The 
Yileh Ling is generally considered to be a compilation of the 
third century B.o. 

“ Seventh Moon, 

'' In the beginning [of the month] at dusk Chih Nii 
(' The Weaving Girl/ € and a Lyrae) is exactly east directed. 

'' The Tail of the Dipper hangs below and then it is dawn.’’ 

At 8.28 p.m. Vega (a Lyrae) is almost overhead in early 
September with the line of the two stars towards the east, 
and would have been so one month earlier 2,250 years ago, 
but this is a very rough indication. Similarly, the Tail of 
the Great Bear hangs perpendicular to the horizon before 
dawn at 3.32 a.m. early in September, and would have been 
so at dawn in August 2,250 years ago. 

“ Eighth Moon, 

'' The Ch'en ^ (conjunction point, probably Hsin and 
Fang, equal to Scorpio) then declines. The Ch'en is a star. 
Declines means goes in and does not appear.” 

This seems to allude to the fact that at 7.58 p.m. early 
(now) in October Scorpio sets, corresponding to dusk in 
early September 2,250 years ago. 

The character cEen ^ is used in various ways, but one of 
its standard meanings is conjunction point for the sun 
and moon” and the two important were Shen (Orion) 
and Huo (Scorpio). Here again observe the comment. 

“ Ninth Moon, 

'' The Huo within, the Huo within. The Ta Huo, Ta Huo 
is Hsin.” 

This simply seems to mean that Scorpio has set, which is a 
fact. 
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'[ Tenth Moon, 

“Nan Men appears. Nan Men is a star. Reacliing this 
(time) it again appears.’’ 

Nan Men (Centaurus) is referred to in the fourth moon. 
Being so low its arc in the sky in latitude 35° N. is short and 
it will only be seen in the southern quarter. At 5.18 a.m. 
early in December it now rises and so (at dawn) in November 
2,250 years ago. 

" Eleventh Moon, 

" The sun’s Winter limit.” 

This is the only reference to the sun, but it quite definitely 
fixes the relation of the numbers of the moons to the seasons. 

" Twelfth Moon,'' 

(Nil.) 

All the data are consistent with the astronomical conditions 
in about 350 b.c., which is the epoch at which Shih Shen Jgf ^ 
and Kan Te if first collected moderately exact data on 
astronomical matters. 

It is also the time at which, in the West, Kidinnu and 
Naburiannu flourished and provided the Greeks with the 
data which were so powerfully developed by Eudoxos and 
Hipparchos. The Chinese were much behind the Seleucid 
Babylonians in their grasp of astronomy, and did not master 
the oblique motion of the planets until the second century a.d. 

No attempt has been made to deduce any exact date by 
refinement of the calculations since the data and times do not 
warrant it. Similarly only rough allowance has been made 
for the differences between celestial longitude and right 
ascensions which are of smaller order than the degree of 
approximation in the day of the year and the time of day. 

On account of this roughness of the data, the date might 
be pushed back to say 700 B.c., or conversely could be drawn 
down almost to the early Han period (206 b.c.), although the 
latter is not probable because of the much superior data given 
in the Shih Chi {Historical Records) oi Ssii-ma Chhen {circa, 
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100 B,c.) and in the Ch%en Han Shu Lie Li Chih ttf ^ 

M ^ {Treatise on Metrology and the Calendar in the Former 
Han History, composed early in the first century of the 
Christian era). 

In any case this calendar caimot be of the Hsia period 
(traditional date, now known to be erroneous, 2205-1766 b.c. ; 
possible date 2000-1500 b.c.), since this is far beyond the 
limits of error in the precessional calculations given above. 

The astronomical content of the calendar differs very much 
in style from the allegedly very early Yao Tien in the Booh 
of History, and also from the very systematic Yileh Ling, 
Emphasis is placed on the three great star groups which we 
call Orion, Scorpio, and the Great Bear, rather than on the 
twenty-eight asterisms only a few of which occur, rather 
casually and in some cases under names which are different 
from those current in the Han books. If this document is, 
as it appears, later than 700 b.c., the formal arrangement 
and names of the twenty-eight asterisms would seem to be of 
still later date and the rather precise system of the four 
quarter stars in the Yao Tien, which is the basis of the reputed 
great antiquity of that calendar, becomes still more surprising. 

Appendix 

The Riddle of the Yao Tien Calendar 

It requires extreme temerity to refer to the much discussed 
antiquity of the Yao Tien calendar, upon which the Hsia 
calendar is traditionally based. All the modern sinological 
evidence seems to be against it really representing a record 
dating back to 2400 b.c., and yet the astronomical evidence 
seems to point that way. De Saussure devoted over twenty- 
five years to its study and his main arguments are very hard 
to overthrow. 

Stripped of all detail, the Yao calendar asserts that the 
equinoxes and solstices are marked by four stars: — 

{21st March) Spring Equinox by Mao ^ “ The Bird 

(22nd June) Summer Solstice Huo “ Fire ” 
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(23rd September) Autumn Equinox Hsu J® “Void” 

(23rd December) Winter Solstice Mao ^ “Pleiades” or “ Sun 

Gate” 

Whatever the original document may have meant, it is 
certain that in Han times these four were identified with the 
four lunar asterisms : — 

Ch‘i Hsing - 4 ^ (“ Seven Stars ”) a to p Hydrae 

Hsin (“ Heart ”) o- to t Scorpii 

Hsu ^ (“ Void ”) ^ Aquarii and a Equulei 

Mao ^ (“ Pleiades ”) Tauri and surrounding stars 

and it is a fact that these four star groups coincided (within 
a very few degrees) with the solstices and equinoxes about 
4,320 years ago and culminated at 6 p.m. mean time on 
the days stated. Excepting the winter one, however, these 
culminations (southings) would not be visible, and in the case 
of the winter solstice some form of timekeeper would have 
been necessary to fix the time. De Saussure has argued 
that these positions were deduced from the location of the 
full moon amongst the stars. There is no doubt that such a 
method might have been used, and there is also no doubt 
that the whole very elaborate symmetry of the Chinese 
subdivision of the celestial equatorial band and its relation 
to the day and year, as it appears in the Han records, does 
presuppose these four in the alleged quadrantal positions. 
This system predates any exact estimate of the precession of 
the equinoxes by which alone the positions in 2400 B.c. might 
have been computed. The date of Yao was given by Mencius 
{circa 300 B.c.) as about 2100 b.c,, and the origin of the 
calendar was attributed popularly in Han times to Huang Ti, 
who is put three or four hundred years before Yao, i.e. to 
2400 b.c. 

Two of the four star names are vague. Niao the 
Bird ’’ (the Vermilion Bird of the Southern Quadrant) 
includes in its widest sense seven of the asterisms (Tung 
Ching or Geminorum to Chen ^ or y Corvi) and so 
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allows a wide uncertainty (90 degrees or 6;480 years of 
precessional time). 

Huo {''Fire’') is one of the duodecimal divisions of the 
equator, representing the annual displacement of the planet 
Jupiter, called Ta Huo (" Great Fire ”), and includes three of 
the asterisms (Ti to Hsin, covering the constellations Libra 
and Scorpio), allowing an uncertainty of 30 degrees or 
say 2,260 years, being near to an equinox. 

Hsii and Mao, on the other hand, are single asterisms of 
small range in longitude (about 8 degrees), which only 
allows an uncertainty of about 600 years. 

Schlegel and de Saussure both vigorously combat the 
idea that dusk culminations could have decided the matter. 

Hsii culminates now (1900 for simplicity) at 7.15 p.m. on 
the 23rd October, just one month after the autumn equinox, 
which corresponds to 2,250 years ago or say 350 b.c,, which 
would conform to a late date for the Yao Tien, but Mao 
will not fit this at all. 

Mao culminates at winter solstice dusk (6,26 p.m.) now 
on the 9th February, which is one and a half months after 
the winter solstice, corresponding to about 3,300 years ago, 
or 1400 B.c. This is the latest date if the dusk culminations 
are used, and Hsii fits this very badly indeed. The difference 
between these two is the first main discrepancy in the case 
against the quadrantal positions and the consequently 
implied 2400 b.c. date. 

As to Huo, at 9.02 p.m. (sunamer solstice dusk), using the 
full extent of the three asterisms, dusk culmination now can 
occur at any date from 17th June to 15th July. Even the 
latest of these days is not late enough to make the date of 
composition later than a.d. 100, which is quite impossible. 
This is the second discrepancy. 

Thus the case for the great antiquity of the astronomical 
content of the Yao Tien vastly stronger than it is for that 
of the Hsia Hsiao CJieTig, H. Maspero has developed a very 
interesting theory that the Yao Tien text includes an 
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euhemerized myth of a Sun-goddess Hsi-Ho ^ |n, which is 
quite plausible, but he has not ventured to disturb 
de Saussure’s main argument, and there is no necessary 
inconsistency in a myth containing a genuine astronomical 
tradition. 
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The Image of Biiddha in the Jo-wo-Khang 

Temple at Lhasa 

By E. H. C. WALSH 
(PLATES VI AKD VII) 

rflHB image of the Buddha which is the most widely renowned 
and the most revered by Buddhists throughout Tibet 
and Central Asia is the image in the Jo-wo-Khang, the Great 
Temple at Lhasa.^ This image has been mentioned by many 
writers. Sarat Chandra Das ^ says, The image is exquisitely 
modelled and represents a handsome young prince. The 
Kunyer said that the image represented the Buddha when 
at the age of twelve, hence the princely apparel in which 
he is clothed and the dissimilarity of the image to those 
seen elsewhere.’’ ^ The Japanese monk Ekai Kawaguchi ® 
also refers to the image, but does not describe it. But, until 
Sir Francis Younghusband’s Mission reached Lhasa in 1904, 
it had not been described in detail by anyone who had seen 
it. It was then seen by certain of the officers on the Expedition, 
and has been described by Colonel L. A. Waddell, who was 
with the Mission as Principal Medical Officer, in his Book 
Lhasa and its Mysteries (1905), and by the late Mr. Perceval 
Landon, who was with the Mission as the Correspondent of 
The Times, in his book Lhasa (1905). These two descriptions 
differ as regards every detail and cannot be reconciled. 

Sir Charles Bell does not describe the image and only 
refers to it in reference to a bell which appears to have 
belonged to the former Jesuit or Capuchin Missions in Lhasa, 
which hangs in the passage leading to it.'* 

^ Or tUe various celebrated images of Buddha, see Land of the Lamas, 
by W. W. Roekhill, p. 105, note 2. 

2 Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, by Sarat Chandra Bas, C.I.E., 
1902, pp. 151-2. 

^ Three Years in Tibet, by Sramana Ekai Kawaguchi, 1909, p. 228. 

4 The Religion of Tibet, by Sir Charles Bell, K.C.I.E,, C.M.G., 1931, p. 152. 
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Sir Charles Bell has also told me that he saw the image 
several times during his year in Lhasa and stood close to it, 
and that the chain-curtain was up when he did so, but that 
he does not remember it well 

As the writer is the only person who has not only seen the 
image, but has also photographed it, it seems desirable that 
the photograph of the image should be placed on record. 

The image was brought from China in the seventh century, 
when Srongtsan Gyempo, the King of Tibet, invaded Western 
China, and in the terms of peace, was given the daughter of 
the Emperor of China in marriage. She was a Buddhist, as 
Buddhism had already been introduced into China, and she 
brought the image with her from China (as well as the silk- 
worm and the use of ink and the almanac). Srongtsan Gyempo 
also married a Nepalese princess who was a Buddhist. His 
two wives converted him to the Buddhist religion, and he 
introduced it into Tibet as the religion of the country, for 
which purpose he sent for Buddhist monks from India, who 
also gave Tibet its alphabet, based on the Northern Indian 
alphabet of that time, for the purpose of translating the 
Buddhist sacred books. He also built the Jo-wo-Khang 

The House of the Lord ”), to enshrine the image, known 
as the Jo-wo Eimpochke ” (“ The Precious Lord 

The image is in a shrine in the innermost part, “The 
Holy of Holies,” of the Jo-wo-Khang Temple, and has an 
ambulatory round it, in which are a number of menacing 
guardian deities, guarding the shrine. The shrine is open on 
the front side only, and this is covered with a curtam of steel- 
mesh which is kept locked with several padlocks, the key of 
each of which is held by a different official, so that it can 
only be opened by them acting together. In front of it are 
a number of golden butter-lamps, the largest of which is 
about 2 feet in diameter. The light in the “ Holy of Holies ”, 
and especially in the shrine itself, is dim, and the image only 
appears in the light of the butter-lamps, and, when the chain- 
curtain is down, can only be indistinctly made out behind it. 
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The writer was taken over the Jo-wo-Khang by the Head 
Lama, and the chain-curtain was raised, as seen in the top 
right-hand corner of the photograph, for him to see the 
Image and to photograph it. 

Colonel Waddell notes that the image is supposed to 
represent Buddha ‘‘'when a youthful prince of sixteen in 
his home at Kapilavastu ”, and describes it as follows (op. cit., 
p. 369) 

“It is, however, a repellent image, about a man’s size, 
seated with goggle eyes and coarse, sensual face, and is of 
very rude workmanship. So inferior is it to anything that 
I have seen in China, and so unlike in feature any type of 
Buddha’s image there, that I doubt the story of its foreign 
origin. Nor does it resemble any Indian ones, nor have I seen 
anything so uncouth in Buddha’s images in Burma, Ceylon, 
or Japan,” 

Colonel Waddell appends a footnote with reference to 
the image : “ It is said by the Chinese to have been cast by 
a Chinaman from Tsolang (Rockhill, loc. cit., p. 263) ; but 
the first Dalai Lama ascribed to it an Indian origin, in his 
guide-book.” 

Colonel Waddell did not see the image with the chain- 
curtain raised, and nothing is seen behind the curtain in his 
photo of the shrine (p. 368). 

As will be seen from the present photograph, Colonel 
Waddell’s description of the details of the shrine are correct. 
The writer, however, who examined the image carefully, 
did not consider it to be “coarse” or “sensual” or “like 
a foul felon in its prison, or a glaring demon in its web 
chains ”. The mouth, as will be seen, is wide open and the 
lips are consequently shown distinctly, which may have given 
Colonel Waddell the impression of its being sensual, especially 
if not clearly seen through the chain-curtain. The butter- 
lamps being directly between the image and the spectator 
make a glare in front of it. 

The writer’s photograph was taken with a magnesium light, 
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which burnt for some time and made the image perfectly 
clear and distinct. . 

The writer also does not agree with Colonel Waddell as to 
the coarseness of the work on the golden butter-lamps. The 
carving and workmanship on them are delicate and fine, though 
their detail, and that on the front of the altar, does not show 
in the reproduction of the photograph on Plate VL 

The image is more than life-size. There is a Tibetan 
ceremonial scarf (hha-btags) placed over the head-dress, which 
is seen hanging down on either side of it. The head-dress is 
said to have been given by the reformer Tsong-Khapa in 
the fifteenth century. The golden butter-lamps are on three 
shelves, each above and behind the other ; the large one 
on the left in the top row is in the centre of the altar and is 
directly in front of the image. The two dragons, presented 
by an Emperor of China, which are curled round the pillars 
on either side supporting the canopy over the image, are of 
silver-gilt. They are about 10 feet in height. Gilded dragons 
of similar design are placed on either side of the images, as 
guardians, in the shrines of many other temples and in the 
private chapels in some houses in Tibet. The writer has 
taken a photograph of one such shrine in a private house at 
Sha-ri in the Chumbi Valley. ’ 

As mentioned by Colonel Waddell, Rockhill says of the 
image, '' It was originally brought in the T^ang period, when 
the Imperial Princess came to Tibet. It represents the Buddha 
at the age of twelve. It is moreover said that it was cast 
by a Chinese from Tso-lang.” ^ Sarat Chandra Das, however, ^ 
says (p. 151), This famous image of Buddha, known as 
Jo-vo rinpoche, is said to have been made in Magadha during 
the lifetime of the great teacher.^ Visvakarma is supposed 
to have made it, under the guidance of the god Indra, of an 

^ “ Tibet. A Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical Sketch derived 
from Chinese Sources,” by W. W, Kockhill, JBAS., 1891, pp. 1-133, and 
185-291, p. 263. 

^ Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet^ by Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E. 
Edited by W. W. Rockhill, 1902, p. 161. 

^ See I. J. Schmidt, Qeschichte der OsUMongoUn von Ssanang Ssetsen. 
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alloy of the five precious substances, gold, silver, zinc, iron, 
and copper, and the ‘five precious celestial substances ’ 
probably diamonds, rubies, lapis-lazuli, emeralds, and indranlla. 
The legend goes on to say that the image was in the first 
place sent from India to the capital of China in return for 
the assistance the Emperor had given the King of Magadha 
against the Yavanas from the west. When the Princess Konjo, 
daughter of the Emperor Tai-tsung, was given in marriage 
to the King of Tibet, she brought the image to Lhasa as a 
portion of her dowry.’’ 

There can be no doubt from the photograph that the 
image is Indian. The features are entirely different from 
Chinese Images of Buddha of that or other periods. Only 
the head and shoulders of the image can be seen, the lower 
part being hidden by the butter-lamps in front of it, and 
consequently the position of the arms and hands cannot be 
seen. But, from the open mouth, it appears to be Buddha 
preaching or expounding the Law. 

In the Dung-kar Monastery above Galing-kha, which is 
the only monastery of the Geluk-pa sect in the Chumbi 
Valley, there is an image of Buddha which the Lamas claim 
to be the same as the image in the Jo-wo-Khang at Lhasa. 
The writer has taken a photograph of that image, which is 
shown for comparison in Plate VII. The mouth is open and, 
excluding the different head-dress, which in either case is 
not part of the image, the resemblance of the face to that 
of the Jo-wo-Khang Image is very striking, and bears out 
the claim of the Lamas, The position of the hands and the 
attitude of the right hand, with the thumb and 

forefinger joined and the other fingers raised, confirms the 
conclusion that the Jo-wo-Khang Image, also, is Buddha 
preaching. 

Mr. Perceval Landon’s description of the image (op. cit., 
voL ii, p. 309) is diametrically opposed to that of Colonel 
Waddell. Mr. Landon saw the image with the chain-curtain 
raised. He describes the features as “ smooth and almost 
childish 
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As will be seen from the photograph, there is no special 
indication of youthfulness in the face of the image. The 
face is square and thickset, the neck thick and strong, and 
the shoulders broad. As already stated, the writer considers 
the image to be Buddha preaching, in spite of the tradition 
of its being Buddha as a youth. 

Mr. Landon has given (p. 310) a pencil drawing of '' The 
Head of the Great Golden Idol of Lhasa, from a rough sketch 
made on the spot The drawing is incorrect in every detail 
and bears no resemblance to the image. The mouth is wide 
and the lips are closed ; the eyes are narrow slits and point 
very obliquely upwards ; and the ears have long lobes reaching 
down and touching the shoulders. As will be seen from the 
photograph, the mouth of the image is wide open ; the 
eyes are full and round, and are horizontal ; the ears are 
normal and the lobes are not elongated. The head-dress is 
also incorrectly shown in the form of a modern coronet. 

On all the above-mentioned points, Fiat justicia mat 
ccelum — let the photograph decide. 
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Iba aHaiizi’s Haodbook on the Makkaa 

Pilgrimage 

By JOSEPH BE SOMOGYI 

I . 

mHE duty of the pilgrimage to the sanctuary of the Ka'ba 
(hajj), as imposed hy Qur'an 3:91 on every Muslim, 
has been expounded in all the collections of traditions 
(hadith) and all the textbooks of canonical law (fiqh) . Historians 
dealt with the institution of the pilgrimage, and geographers 
described the sacred cities of Makka and Madina as well as 
the surrounding country of al-Hijaz. The traditional and 
topical information about the pilgrimage had in time increased 
so much that in the sixth century a.h. /twelfth century a.d. 
the celebrated Baghdad polyhistor Ibn al-Jauzij^ could 
compile it in a medium-sized handbook. 

This work, which has not yet been edited in print or reviewed, 
bears the title Ta'riTA al-kliarms al-musammd Mutjnr aVazm 
as-sdhin ild ashraf al-amdkin (A History in Five Parts, hTained 
The Excitative of Firm Eesolution for Visiting the Most 
Noble of Places). It is extant in the following manuscripts ^ ; 
Berlin (Prussian State Library), Ahlwardt, No. 404:2, and 
another copy registered in the hand-written inventory of 
later acquisitions under Oct. 1452 ; Oxford (Bodleian 
Library), Cat., voL ii, pp. 129-130, under No. cxxxix; Damascus 
Z. 82 (‘Um. 87), 46, where the title is Mu^r al-ghardm; 
Cairo, v, 322 ; Rampur, ii, 323, 635, where the title is MusMr 
al-azzdm. Excerpts from the work were given by J. Gagnier, 
La vie de Mahomet^ traduite de V Alcoran, Amsterdam, 1732, 
2 vols., in vo]. ii, p. 230.^ 

^ For the author and his principal work see my paper the Kitab al~ 
muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi, JJiAS,, 1932, pp. 49-76. 

2 See Ch. Broekelmann, GescMohte der arahischen Literatur, vol. i, pp. 505-6, 
and Supplement zum Bd. i, p. 920. 

® The MSS. studied by me are the two MSS. of the Prussian State Library 
of Berlin. Both were written by later hands. MS. No. 4042, to the folio- 
jhas. OCTOBER 1938. 35 
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The title Ta'riMi al-Mamis points to the author’s intention 
of dividing his work into five parts, though it appears from 
it that he did not do so. The work consists of 166™™according 
to the catalogue of the Bodleian Library, loc. cit., of 169— 
chapters that are not numbered. The author himself puts 
it at the end of his work^ that he wrote it from the r2th 
to the 20th Eamadan, 553 /7th to 15th October, 1158 ; in the 
same year he went on pilgrimage, and, after returning home, 
he made a copy of his original text. Consequently, his work 
was originally planned as a preparatory study of a zealous 
Muslim just before his pilgrimage, after which he copied his 
first draft in a practically unaltered form. 

The MuMr al-azm can best be styled a guide-book for 
the pilgrims. It contains a good many traditions, longer or 
shorter quotations from poetry, and edifying narratives 
bearing on the pilgrimage. The whole material, arranged 
according to the subsequent stations of the pilgrimage, is 
divided into ten parts named abwdh (chapters), and each 
part consists of a number of hobs (chapters). Every hah bears 
a title indicative of its contents, and begins, as a rule, with 
a short description or definition of its subject-matter, followed 
by a number of traditions, legal opinions, poetical quotations, 
and in many cases also edifying narratives and curiosities 
connected with the place in question. 

The general scheme of Ibn al-Jauzi’s MutMr ul-azm'm'm 
...follows 

Introduction (fol. 2b to fol. 6). The system of the work. 

Part I (fol. 6 to fol. 36). The institution of the pilgrimage. 
Hajj dindi 'umm. The pilgrims’ way from Makka to Mount 

■■''Arafa. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

pages and -lines of which I refer in this paper, seems to be an older and 
more complete copy than MS. Oct. 1452, which is deficient, fols, 53, 54, 
and 58, as well as the end of the work from fol. 300 onwards, being wanting. 
The fact that in the former MS. the author is constantly referred to in 
the first person of the singular whereas he is regularly mentioned as 
al~musannif (the author) in the latter MS., may perhaps point to the former 
MS. being copied after the autograph, which might not have been the case 
with the latter MS. 

A ?ol 164,11- , . 
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Part II (fol. 366 to foL 47). The state of ihrdm. 

Part III (fol. 47 to foL 58). The Day of 'Arafa (the ninth 
Dhnl-Hijja). 

Part IV (fol. 68 to fol. 64). The immolation of animals on 
the 10th Dhul~Hiiia. 

Part V (fol. 64 to fol. 686). The significance of Makka. 

Part VI (fol. 686 to fol. 786). The description of the Ka'ba. 

Part VII (fol. 786 to fol. 956). The tawdf or circuit of the 
Ka^ba. 

Part VIII (fol. 956 to fol. 140). The market of 'Ukaz. 
Poetical quotations on Makka. The pilgrimage of prominent 
traditional and historical persons. 

Part IX (fol. 140 to fol. 143). The significance of Madina. 

Part X (fol. 143 to fol. 164). The mosque of Madina. 
Muhammad’s tomb. Funerary inscriptions, verses, and 
sayings about graves, proverbs by famous wise people. 

Conclusion (fol. 164 to 1646). A list of pupils who heard 
the work from the author’s son. 

II 

As may be seen from his general history Kitdb al-muntazam, 
Ibn al-Jauzi’s peculiarity is the conscientious quotation of 
his authorities and his keenness about isndds.^ This also 
holds good ioT his MuMr al-azm. 

For the grammatical interpretations of the names of the 
places visited by pilgrims Ibn Faris and az-Zuhri are the 
authorities repeatedly referred to. As for canonical law (fiqh), 
the opinions of all the four orthodox schools are regularly 
quoted about the ceremonies of pilgrimage though the 
Hanbalite school, to which Ibn al-Jauzi was a fanatical 
adherent,^ is referred to more frequently and in greater 
detail than the three other schools. 

As regards tradition the most important literary sources 
our author drew upon were the SaJnhs of al-Buliari and 

^ See my paper, JBAS,, 1932, pp. 54 and 64--5. 

^ Ibid.j pp. 53-4. 
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Muslim. His lesser authorities are Muhammad ibn Sirin, 
Abu 'Ubayd, Thaur, and al-Khattabi. In addition to these 
names generally known, however, there are four authorities 
peculiar to Ibn al- Jauzi, whose works seem to have been lost. 

Three of these traditionists regularly figure also in his 
Kitdb al-muntamm. The most important of them is al-Qazzaz, 
quoted also in the Mu&tr al-azm as either ‘Abdarrahman 
ibn Muhammad or Abu Mansur al-Qazzaz, an eminent disciple 
of al-Khatib al-Ba^dadi.^ Our author’s grandson, Sibt ibn 
al-Jauzi, in his Mir'dt az-zamdn,'^ characterizes him as being 
pious, good, very silent, and constant in his retirement from 
people. He died in Shawwal 635/lOth May to 7th June 1141, 
and was buried in the Bab Harb at Bagdad.. He heard also 
Ibn al-Mahdi, AbuT-Ghanayim, Ibn ad-DajjaJi, Abu Ja'far 
ibn al-Maslama, and many others. Besides our author, 
al Qazzaz also influenced Taj addin al'Kindi. 

Next to al-Qazzaz, it is to Muhammad ibn Nasir that Ibn 
al-JauzI most frequently refers in his traditions.^ According 
to Sibt ibn al- Jauzf s Mir' at az-zamdn ^ he, Abul-Fadl Muham- 
mad ibn Nasir ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Nasir as-Sallami 
ad-Dari al-Farisi, was born on 25th Sha^ban 477 /27th Decem- 
ber 1084 ; he was a sagacious hdfiz who knew many isndds. 
A contemporary of these two traditionists, Muhammad ibn 
^Abdalbaqi, a name frequently mentioned also in the Kitdh 
al-muntazam,^ was Ibn al-Jauzfs third most important 
authority for his traditions in the Mw^lr aVazm,^ His fourth 

^ Of. my paper, pp. 65-6. His full name is, according to as-Sam‘ani’s 
Kitdb al~ansdb, ed, D. S. MargoHouth, p. 451, Abu Mansur ‘Abdarrat-nian 
ibn abi Ghalib Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalwahid ibn ai-Hasan ibn al-Munazil 
ash-SKaybani al-Qazzaz. According to the same passage, his master was 
also Abu’l-Husayn ibn al-Yaqur. Al-Qazzaz’s father Abu (^alib, known 
as Ibn az-Zurayq, was also a renowned traditionist. 

2 Ed. J. Richard Jewett, Chicago, 1907 ; see pp. 107-S, where his name 
is written rather carelessly as jj ^j, and his father’s name as jj ^1. 

^ Cf. my palmer, loc. cit, 

^ Ed. cit., p. 108. 

^ Cf. my paper, p. 68. 

® See also in the Mifdt uz-zawrm, ed. cit., p. 108-9. 
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important authority on tradition is Abu Bakr- Muhammad 
ibri Yahya as-Su£i/ of whom no literary work has remained 
to us: 

. But it is on account of the abundance of its poetical quota- 
tions that the Mu^r al-azm is really important for Arabic 
studies. So many shorter and longer excerpts from poems does 
it contain that the superficial reader is easily inclined to regard 
the work as a mere compilation of Arabic poetry depicting 
Makka and the pilgrimage. Exaggerated as this view might 
be, it is a fact that the Mutjnr al-azm is full of quotations 
from verses by about three-score poets. Among them 
Ibn al-Jauzi also presents himself as a poet with excerpts 
from fiYQ^ qasidas of his own. His favourite poets are doubtless 
ar-Eida and this latter’s disciple Mihyar ibn Marzuya ; 
from the Mufjnr al-‘azm alone copious anthologies of these 
two poets could be extracted and compiled. 

The following list contains the names of all the poets quoted 
by Ibn al-Jauzi in alphabetical order, with references in 
parentheses to folio-pages where their names occur. 

IbrdMm ibn Sul al-Katib (196) ; 'All ibn Aflah (25, 636) ; Abu 
Bakr ibn ahAnbdri (276, 606, 102) ; Abu Ja'far ibn al-Bayadl 
(24, 105) ; Abu ^alib ibn BusTirdn (18) ; Ibn al-Jauzl 
(186, 276, 1066, -107, 1076, 108, 1086, 1396) ; Ibn Hayyus 
(103) ; ^Abdarrahman ^6^^ Khdrija (133,134) ; Muhammad ibn 
al-Khafdjl (246, 27, 105) ; Abu 'Abdallah ibn ahKhayydt 
(1046) ; Ibn ad-Damma (196, 1026) ; 'Umar ibn abl RabVa 
(556, 636, 137) ; Ibn ar-Rumi (126) ; Ibn Sdbit (134) ; Ibn ash- 
Shibl (1046) ; Ibn Fdris (29, 556, 646, 926, 140, 1406) ; Abu 
Mansur ibn al-Fadl (24, 82, 106) ; Ibn al-MuHazz (556) ; 
al-Wazir ibn al-Maghribi (24) ; Abu ,'Ubayda (606, 946, 
1406); Abud-Atdhiya (163); Abu 'Umar (606); Abu 
Firdsh (296) ; Abu Nadr al-Asadi (Persian poet, 
126) ; Abu Nuwds (586) ; al-AMtal (140) ; al-A^rdbi 
(586) ; al-A'shd (99) ; Abu 'Abdallah al-Bdri' (25, 1046, 
1326) ; Abu’l-Muhsin Zahir aUabbdr (1056) ; Jarir (1296) ; 

1 KMlrfa, vol. ii, p. 594, No, 4032. 
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Jamil (102); al-Junayd ( 836 , 84); al-Hanrl (26, 266); 
Hassdn ibn ^dbit (99) ; ^u'n-Nun (87) ; asIi-Sharlf Rida 
ibn Muhammad ibn al-Husayn (16, 196, 666, 786, 1026), 
1296-1306) ; az-Zuhn ( 646 , 134 ); Ja'far ibn Ahmad as-- 
Sarrdj (105) ; as-Sarl ar-Ridd (1056) ; ash-Shibli (616, 786, 
83, 129) ; as-Simmat al-Qushayn (196) ; at-fffi ibn 
'Amr Allah (the caliph, 126 ); . Abu Muhammad 'Abdallah 
ibn 'Dthmdn an-Nahwi ( 137 ); aVUrji (566) ; 'Umar ibn 
al-Khattdb (the caliph, 19 ) ; Gharwal ibn 'Aus al-Hutay'a 
(140) ; al-Farazdaq (606) ; Qays al-Majnun (102) ; Kutkayyir 
{162b)i Mihydr ibn Marzuya ( 17 , 20-4, 29, 646, 636, 103- 
46, 1306, 1376-9) ; al-Har& ibn Khalid al-MaMzuml (19, 
1356); Abul-QMm al-Mutarriz (106) ; a^i-NdbigJia aA- 
Dhubyani (99, 140). 

Thus, the MutMr aVazm is an ample repository of all kinds 
of information about the pilgrimage to Makka, which its 
many-sided author could have gathered from the vast store- 
house of Arabic literature. As it affords a good survey of the 
rituals and customs of the pilgrimage and contains a profuse 
anthology on this subject, an edition of it would do good 
service to Arabic studies^ 

> That the MwSiir a?- impressed later authors, appears from a 
description of Makka and its holy mosque by Husayn ibn Muhammad 
ad-Diyarbakri, Hanbalite or ]Hanafite qadi of Makka (d. after 982/1574-5), 
see the MS. of Berlin (Ahlwardt, No. 6069), fols. 92-3. He evidently borrowed 
the title of Ibn al-dauzfs handbook for his work on general history TaVIM 
al-Biamisfi ahwal nafs nafis (printed in Cairo, 1283 and 1302 A.H.). 
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The GopSlpur Bricks 

By B. H. JOHNSTON 
(PLATES VIII-X.) 

I^VEK forty years ago a number of bricks, inscribed witli 
^ Buddhist sutras, were discovered in an underground 
chamber at Gopalpur in the Gorakhpur district of the United 
Provinces by men ransacking the site for building materials. 
Four of these came into the possession of Dr. Hoey and 
Mr. Vincent Smith, who published an account of the find 
with a transcription of one of the bricks in Proc, ASB., 
1896, July, pp. 99-103, but there is reason to believe that 
a number more remained in the hands of the villagers or 
were built into an indigo vat by the local zamindar. No 
further steps were taken for publication of the texts, though 
references to them have been made occasionally since ^ ; 
and the bricks themselves were lost sight of. On taking over 
recently at the Indian Institute in Oxford, I noticed in one 
of the cases of the small Museum attached to it several 
inscribed bricks, which on examination were found to be 
the missing ones, Mrs. Hoernle having presented them some 
fifteen years ago. They were still largely encrusted with 
mortar, which made the reading of many characters difiicult, 
but Mr. Eickard of the Ashmolean Museum proved equal 
to removing these deposits and to rendering them as- legible 
as on the day they were inscribed, except for certain fractures. 
As the contents are of considerable interest to Buddhist 
scholars, I publish a transcription of the unpublished portion 
here, and for the benefit of those interested in palaeography 
I adjoin photographs of IIAj IIIb, and IVa ; it is not necessary 
to reproduce them in their entirety, as the writing on all the 
bricks is of the same kind and the repetitions in the matter 
are such that the portions not illustrated contain hardly any 

^ Pargiter, The Kasia Copper-Plate, A.S.I, Ann. Bep., 1910-11, pp. 73 If. ; 
£Jp. Ind., xxif p. 195 ; B. C. Law, JBAS.^ 1937, p. 290. 
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characters of which typical specimens are not available on 
the plates. 

Dr. Hoey and Mr. Smith mentioned five bricks, but this 
now turns out to be due to a mistake. Bricks I-III are 
complete and in good order, except in a few places where 
portions of the surface have been knocked off ; but Brick IV 
is in four fragments, three of which join together to make 
one half, while the fourth is not part of a separate brick but 
forms the lower corner of the other half of brick IV with a 
gap between it and the rest. These scholars also recorded 
the opinion that the writing was evidently incised before 
the brick was baked and on first examination I too thought 
that the semi-cursive nature of the writing pointed to this 
conclusion. But now that brick IV has been cleaned, it is 
evident that various deep depressions on its verso were 
caused during baking, possibly by adhesion to another 
brick, and that the text has been so disposed as to avoid these 
faults in the surface, from which it is to be inferred that the 
incision of the characters was executed subsequent to baking. 
Presumably also, if the letters had been cut in the clay, while 
it was soft and moist, a burr would have been left at the edges 
of the deeper cuts at least, but no traces of such ridges are 
visible on any of the bricks.^ The form of the characters, 
particularly ma, la, and wa, suggests that the date is in the 
neighbourhood of a.b. 500 ; the Nalanda bricks, described in 
Ep. Ind., loc. cit., are of about the same date or possibly a 
few decades later. That coins of a much earlier epoch were 
discovered in the same chamber has evidently no bearing 
on the chronology of the inscriptions. The measurements of 
the bricks, which are not however quite symmetrical, in 
centimetres are as follows: I, 24*4 X 11-5 x 2*2 ; II, 
28*6 X 12 X 2*1 ; III, 23*8 X 11*6 x 2*1 ; IV, length 
not determinable, 13*4 X 2*7. 

^ Since writing the above, I have seen in Dr. Le May’s collection a 
terra-cotta plaque, the inscription on the back of which shows precisely the 
burr to be expected when letters are cut in soft clay. 
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Turning to the contents, brick I gives the complete text 
of a brief sutra, setting out the chain of the pmMyasa?nutpada 
from both the anuloma and pratiloma aspects and closely 
related to Samyutta, ii, 1 ; its object seems to be to explain 
the applications of the terms dcaya and apacaya to the causal 
chain, a curious usage for which the nearest, parallel I can 
trace is to be found in the employment of these words in 
Pali to signify the increase or decrease of the store of harman 
(e.g. Dhammasangam, 1013-14, 1397-8). The same text is 
given by brick IV, though with gaps due to parts being 
missing, and it is also known from the Kasia copper-plate 
(Pargiter, op. cit.). As brick I was published in the Proc. 
ASB. already quoted, it is not necessary to repeat the whole 



(both 





here, but certain readings there given can ^^ow be rectified. 
The references are to the Lines of brick I. 

Eecto, line 1. For dmantrayati read 
bricks). 

Line 3. For sddha ca susva ca xead sddhu c 
The reading is clearer in IV than in I. 

Lines 4-5. The missing part of Hne 4 of IV cor 
to the words from m dcayah hatamah to utpadyate 
but as there is not room for so many characters, presul 
the sentence yadutdsmin satidam hhavaty asyotpdddd 
utpadyate was omitted by IV, though wrongly in view of 
their appearing also in the Kasia copper-plate. 

Line 6. I omits saddyatana from the chain, but IV has it 
correctly. 

Line 9 (and also verso, line 6). For ^duhkhddermanasyo^ 
lesid "^duMhadaurmanasyo^* 

Verso. Line 4, I omits sparsa from the chain, but IV has 
it correctly. 

Line 7. For (marked as a doubtfjJ^ading) 

xea^d Jcevalasya, The twomiddle characters-"^ not legible 
in I, but are clear enough in IV. 

Line 9. The reading dttamanasas te is clear in IV. 

Line 10. For {asya} nanda[Ti\ read abhyanandan, but the 
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final cliaracter, though certain^ is not quite clear on either 
.brick. 

Bricks II and III contain consecutive portions of a siitra, 
in which the Buddha describes how he attained to a knowledge 
of the causal chain on the night in which he reached enlighten- 
ment. As both the beginning and end are missing, it remains 
uncertain whether the sutra gave an account of all the events of 
that night or was restricted to the subject of t]ie pmtityasam- 
iitpdda. That the canon of some Hmayana schools contained 
a sutra of this description is a natural inference from passages 
suck M Biddhacarita, xiv, 52-83 ^ ; but the nearest analogous 
passage I can find imSanskri^ is B,t Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann), 
pp. 346-8, which differs somewhat in wording and matter 
from the presen"^ text, but which has at the beginning the 
original senl^ .s from which Buddliacarita, xiv, 50-1, were 
taken”'^'"" xt starts in the middle of the anuloma 
of” jhain, which ends with vijridna, not with avidya, 

a-" .se in the ZaKiJamsiJaf a passage, despite the fact 

t ratiloma SLS-pect has all the links. The Buddhacarita 

/ Aowever, presents the same features and has another 

i in that its verse 73, which, as freely translated by me 
X the Tibetan, runs, ^-Then after he had understood the 
jrder of causahty, he thought over it ; his mind travelled 
over the views that he had formed and did not turn aside 
to other thoughts,"’ reproduces the sense, and possibly some 
of the wording, of the sentence at the end of the muloma 
exposition (brick IIa, lines 8 and 9) ; this does not appear 
in the Lalitavistara, and I would suggest that Asvaghosa 
knew the sutra in this or in a very similar recension. 

The text of the bricks runs as follows, characters which 
are doubtful or missing owing to the damaged state of the 
surface being supplied in brackets. 

Brick IIa 

1. yathabhutasyabhisamayo babhuva sadayatane sati 
sparse bhavati sadayatana- 

1 See my translation, Panjab Univ, Or. PubL, No. 32. 
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2. pratyayas ca puna sparsat tasya mamaitad abhavat 
kasmin sati sadayatanani bbavati kimpratya- 

3. yas ^ ca punah sadayatanaiiim iti tasya mama yoniso- 
manasikurvvata evam yatbabbu- 

4. tasyabbisamayo babbuva namarupe sati sadayatanam 
bbavati namarupapratyayam ca 

5. punab sadayatanam tasya mamaitad abbavat kasmin 
sati namarupa[m] bbavati kimpratyayaiii ca 

6. punar nnamarupamm iti tasya mama yonisomanasi- 
kurvvata evam yatbabbutasyabbisamayo 

7. babbuva vijnane sati namarupam bbavati vijnana- 
pratyayam ca punar nnamarupam tasya mamaitad a- 

8. bbavat kasmin sati vijnanarii bbavati kimpratyayam 
ca punar vvijnanamm iti tasya mama vijnanat pratya- 

9. [ya]d avarttate manasarii natab parena vyativarttate 
ya[duta] vijnanapratyayarn namarupam namarupa- 

10. pratyayab sadayatanah ^ sa(Jaya[tanapratya]yab 
sparsab sparsapratyaya vedana 

Brick IIb 

1. vedanapratyaya trsna trsnapratyayam upadanam 
upadanapratyayo bhavab bbavapratyaya jatib 

2 . j atipratyaya j araniaranasokaparidevaduhkbadaurmana- 
syopayasah sarabhavaiimti evam asya 

3. mabato dubkbaskandbasya samudayo bbavati tasya 
mamaitad abbavat kasminn asati jaramaranain na bba- 

4. vati kasya nirodhaj jaramarananirodba iti tasya mama 
yonisomanasikurvvata evarn yatbabbutasyabbisa- 

6. mayo babbuva jatyam asatyam jaramaranain na 
bbavati jatinirodbaj jaramarananirodbab tasya mamaitad a- 

6. bbavat kasminn asati jatir nna bbavati kasya nirodbaj 
jatinirodha iti tasya mama yonisomanasikurvvata 

7. evarii yatbabbutasyabbisamayo babbuva bhave asati 
jatir nna bbavati bbavanirodbaj jatinirodba iti 
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8. tasya mamaitad abhavat kasminn asati bkavo na 
bbavati kasya nirodhad bbavanirodha iti tasya mama 
yonisoma- 

9. nasikurvvata evam yathabhutasyabhisamayo babhuva 
iipadane sati ^ bhavo na bhavaty upadaiianirodhad bhava- 

10. nirodlia iti tasya mamaitad abhavat kasmiiiE asaty 
upadanam na bhavati kasya nirodhad upadananirodha iti 
tasya 

11. mama yonisomanasikurvvata evaih yathabhiitasya- 
bhisamayo babhuva trsnayam satyam ^ upadanam na bhavati 

12. trsnanirodhad upadananirodhah tasya mamaitad 
abhavat 

Brick IIIa 

1. kasminn asati trsna na bhavati kasya nirodhat 
trsnanirodha iti tasya mama yoniso- 

2. manasikurvvata evam yathabhutasyabhisamayo ba- 
bhuva vedanayamm asatyam trsna 

3. na bhavati vedananirodhat trsnanirodhah tasya mamai- 
tad abhavat kasminn asati vedana 

4. na bhavati kasya nirodhad vedananirodha iti tasya 
mama yonisomanasikurvvata 

5. evaiii yathabhutasyabhisamayo babhuva sparse sati® 
vedana na bhavati sparsani- 

6. rodhad ve[dana]nirodhah tasya mamaitad abhavat 
kasminn asati sparse na bhavati kasya niro- 

7. dhat sparsanirodha iti tasya mama yonisomanasi- 
kurvvata evam yathabhutasyabhisa- 

8. mayo babhuva sadayatane [asatji sparse na bhavati 

sadayatananirodhat sparsa- * 

9. nirodhah tasya mamai[tad abhavat] kasminn asati 
sadayatanam na bhavati ka[sya] nirodhat sada- 

10. ya[tana]nirodha iti tasya mama yonisomanasikurvvata 
evam yathabhutasyabhisama- 

11. yo [babhjuva namarupe asati sadayatanam na bhavati 
namarupanirodhat sadayatana- 

^ Bead aeati, ^ Read tfsi^ayani asatyam. ® Read asati. 
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12. nirodhah tasya mamaitad abhavat kasminn asati 
nama- 

Brick IIIb 

1. rupam na bhavati kasya nirodhan namampanirodlia 
iti tasya mama yonisomanasikurvva- 

2. ta evaiii yatbabbutasyabMsamayo babbuva vijnane 
asati iiamarupam na bliavati 

3. vijnananirodhan namampanirodbab tasya mamaitad 
abba vat kasminn asati vijna- 

4. nam na bbavati kasya nirodhad vijnananirodba iti 
tasya mama yonisomanasi- 

5. kurvvata evam yatbabbiitasyabbisamayo babbuva 
samskaresv asatsu vijnanam na bba- 

6. vati ^ vij nananirodbab tasya mamaitad abba vat kasminn 
asati samskara na bbavanti 

7. kasya nirodbat saiiiskaranirodba iti tasya mama 
yonisomanasikurvvata evam ya- 

8. tbabbutasyabbisamayo babbuva avidyayam asatyam 
samskara na bbavanti avidya- 

9. nirodbat sainskaranirodbab saiiiskaranirodbad vij nana- 
nirodbab vijnananirodban namarupa- 

10. nirodbab namarupanirodbat sadayatananirodbab sada- 
yatananirodbat sparsaniro[dbay 

11. spar&nirodbad vedananirodbah vedananirodbat trsna- 
nirodbab trsnanirodbM upMa- 

12. nanirodbab upadananirodbad bbavanirodbab bbavani- 
rodba 

395 . 

^ Samslcdranirodhdd has been omitted. 



A Few Corrections on Guy Le Strangers 
Clavijos Embassy to Tamerlane (1403-1406) 

By H. KURDIAN 

TN tlie new edition of Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlane , 
translated from the Spanish by Guy Le Strange (publ 
Harper and Brothers, New York and London, 1928), I noticed 
several errors and offer the following in correction thereof. 

(1) p. 116, etc. Zegan. — This is the existing village of 
Zigana on the mountain of the same name. In native Armenian 
or Turkish pronunciation it is Zvana. See description in 
Armenia and the Campaign of 1877, by C. B. Norman (publ. 
by Cassell, Better and Galpin, London, Paris, and New 
York, no date, pp. 21-2). 

(2) p. 125, etc. Taharten the Lord of Arzinjan. — The 
name of this lord of Arzinjan in Clements R. Markham’s 
translation of Clavijo (1859, London edition) is spelled 
Zaratan. Although the contemporary Armenian historian 
Tovmas Medzopetzi (fourteenth century) spelled it Ta'kh 7 *atan, 
and also the author of the History of Leng Thnour, Ahmed 
Arabshah of Damascus, spelled it Tahartin, Clements R. 
Markham’s transliteration Zaratan seems to me to be nearer 
the original form of the name, which, according to Evliya 
Efendi (seventeenth century), is zahir-ud-din {Narrative 
of Evliya Efendi, London, 1850, vol. iii, p. 202). 

(3) p. 144. The Lord of Maku ''was sl Roman Catholic 
Armenian) but whose name Nur-ad-din — In his notes 
Guy Le Strange says, " Nur-ad-Din, the light of the (Moslem) 
religion, is a curious name for a Christian but doubtless it 
had been imposed on this Christian governor by Timur, as later 
he did in the case of the governor’s son ” (p. 352). 

I differ with this opinion because I do not believe that 
Timur had anything to do with the naming of this Armenian 
prince or lord, Nur-ad-Din. Among the Armenian nobles of 
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that period, the use of Muslim names was very common. 
Such another was the Armenian Christian (but not Catholic) 
noble of Tiflis, who in the year of our Lord 1284 is mentioned 
by the name of Karim-ad-Din. He was the elder son of the 
illustrious Armenian Prince Umeg.^ 

We also find among Armenian princes of the thirteenth 
century such unchristian names as Hassan Chalal, Shahenshali, 
Assad, Djuma, Amir-Hassan, etc., all of them Armenian 
Christian nobles and princes. There are also a great number 
of Muslim female names applied to Armenian ladies of the 
same period. 

(4) p. 329, etc. A certain Turkoman chief, Qam Yusuf . — 
Guy Le Strange in his notes says : '' In the text incorrectly 
given as Qara Othman (Caraotoman) ” (p. 363). However, 
Clavijo’s original Qara Othman is not incorrect, as G. Le 
Strange states, for at this time (beginning of fifteenth century) 
there were two Turkoman chieftains, one the Qara Yusuf 
of the Qara Quyunlu (Black Sheep) Clan, and the other Qara 
Othman (Ossman) of the Aq Quyunlu (White Sheep) Clan. 
To this last one Clavijo refers in his text, but G. Le Strange 
tries to correct it by Qara Yusuf, perhaps because he knew not 
of Qara Othman. 

Mter the death of Timur (1405), Qara Othman and Qara 
Yusuf warred upon one another for years. Qara Othman 
was the lord of Amida (Amid, Diarbekir), who attacked 
Arzinjan several times, and in 1417 he retook and occupied it, 
holding it until 1435. 

Clavijo states that Qara Othman was a vassal ” of Timur, 
but if we change the name to Qara Yusuf, as Guy Le Strange 
would have us do, we find that Qara Yusuf was never a vassal 
of Timur, but, on the contrary, an arch enemy of Timur, against 
whom he always fought, as did Sultan Ahmed Jalair. Both 
of these eventually had to flee the country to escape Timur. 
They were first sheltered by Sultan Bayazid of Turkey 

^ [A collection of such laqabs taken by or given to Christians was pub- 
lished in the Mashriq by Habib Zayab.] 
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(captured by Timur in the battle of Angora, 20th July, 1402), 
but eventually they were forced to flee to Egypt, where 
they evidently remained until the death of Timur in 1405. 
Qara Yusuf did not appear in Armenia until a year or so 
after Timur’s death. 

(5) p. 331, etc. Alashkert (a town in Armenia).— Le Strange 
ill his notes states : '' The exact position of Alashkert remains 
to be identified ” (p. 363). But the position of Alashkert is 
easily identified. The city of Alashkert, through which Clavijo 
passed on his return journey (1st September, 1405), is marked 
on modern maps as Toprak' Kala in the valley of Alashkert. 
In ancient Armenian history it was known as Vagharshakerd, 
being built by the Armenian King Vagharsh, in the second 
century. The town is fortified with walls and a castle, and 
stands at the foot of Sougav mountain in the province 
of Pakrevant of ancient Armenia. It is situated in a pleasant 
and well watered position, some 6,950 feet above sea-level, 
and was inhabited in 1914 by some 700 families, of which only 
250 were Armenian. 

(6) pp. 331-2. Clavijo narrates a story which he had 
heard in Alashkert. ‘‘ In this country of Great Armenia 
there had been formerly a famous and very powerful king, 
the lord of the whole land, who at the time of his death left 
three sons : and he had by his will divided Armenia among 
the three after this fashion. To his eldest son he had left 
this city of Alashkert with adjacent lands ; to his next son 
he had left Ani city, with its province, and to his third son 
Erzerum ; these cities aforesaid being the three capital towns 
of Armenia. The eldest son seeing that he possessed Alashkert, 
the strongest place in all the land, forthwith tried to dis- 
possess his two brothers of their inheritance, and open war 
broke out between the three. The war being at its worst, 
each party now sought an ally to aid him against his rivals ; 
and the brother who was lord of Erzerum brought in that 
lawless Moslem folk, namely those Turkomans (already 
frequently mentioned). Then the lord of Ani for aid and to 
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do the like joined Mm of Brzerum and they two fell on their 
elder brother the lord of Alashkert, each with allies from among 
the Turkomans* Seeing and fearing these Turkomans the 
lord of Alashkert took counsel with himself and to do likewise 
for foreign aid called in that Moslem folk who were his neigh- 
bours, namely the Turks of the border. These Turks, however, 
had their language in common with the Turkomans already 
spoken of, who were the allies of the other two brothers, 
and they of one tongue making common cause, came to an 
understanding to take for themselves that city of Alashkert, 
putting its lord to death and leaving it in ruin. This done they 
slew both the other brothers, devastating their cities of Ani 
and Erzerum with the adjacent lands. Thus it was that the 
Moslems had come in and now held all Armenia ; for when they 
had conquered the cities they put to death most of the 
Christian Armenians who were the inhabitants, and their 
places had not since been occupied.” 

About Clavijo’s story, Guy Le Strange says in his notes, 
/^ Armenian Historians make no special mention of this king 
and his three sons, but presumably it was Leo V, the last of 
the Eubenian dynasty, of whom Clavijo tells the story. 
See History of Armenia, hy N. Y. Gregor, p. 182 ” (p. 363). 

Guy Le Strange's assumption, as also the rest of Ms notes, 
requires corrections. Firstly, Leo V (1375) was not king of 
Greater Armenia, but of the Lesser Armenia (Cilicia). Secondly, 
lie was not of the Eubenian dynasty, but of the Lussignian 
dynasty of Cyprus. Leo V (sometimes knovm as VI) became 
King of Lesser Armenia (Cilicia) by marriage, and only for 
a year or so. He died without issue. 

Perhaps by Leo V, Guy Le Strange refers to the Leo IV 
(sometimes known as V), who was King of Lesser Armenia 
(Cilicia) during the years 1320-1342. He also was not of the 
Eubenian dynasty, but the Baberonian or Gorigossian dynasty. 
Leo IV died without leaving an heir, and had only one 
daughter, Zabel or Zablun, who married Amorry Lussignian. 

The Eubenian dynasty at first was a djmasty of '' princes ”, 
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of which tlie last was Leo II, who later became ''King'" 
of the territory of Lesser Armenia (Cilicia) as the first 
Kubenian king, taking the title of Leo I, King of Armenia 
(1196-1219). As ''prince” he was Leo II (1186-1196). 
Leo I also died without issue. 

Besides, Clavijo’s story is told of Greater Armenia, which 
never had a Leo as a king. 

It is my opinion that we cannot accept Clavijo’s story 
literally, but as a legend in which the downfall of Greater 
Armenia was caused by jealousy, treachery, and wars among 
" three brothers ”, that is, among Armenians themselves. 

The Father king mentioned in the story is Armenia itself ; 
the succeeding sons were the three Armenian dynasties of 
Greater Armenia that ruled simultaneously, and unfortunately 
with very little harmony. Those three dynasties were : first, 
the Pakraduni dynasty that ruled, with its kings and princes, 
in Eastern Armenia, the capital being Ani ; second, the 
Ardzruni dynasty that ruled in Southern Armenia in the 
region around Lake Van, including Alashkert ; and third 
the Garutz dynasty that ruled in Western Armenia, the 
capital being Kars. Of course it should be remembered that 
tliis legend cannot have historical and geographical accuracy ; 
the boundaries of the above-mentioned dynasties are blurred, 
and the legend, when heard by Clavijo from the people 
(probably Armenian narrators) of Alashl^ert, was already three 
or four centuries old, for the last kingdom of Greater Armenia 
was demolished or disintegrated by immigration in the eleventh 
century* 

(7) p. 334. Tartum.— About this castle and city Guy Le 
Strange in his notes says, '' Tartum (its exact position 
unlmown) lies on the borders of Georgia and is spoken of 
by Ali of Yezd, who describes the siege ” (p. 363). However, 
there is nothing uncertain about the location of Tartum 
or Tortum, because it still exists as a town on its ancient 
site. On almost any map one finds a small lake Tortum, 
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and also a river of the same name which, it is said, has beauti- 
ful falls, and had high cascades (the highest in the world). 
Tartum or Tortum was known in ancient Armenia as Vokaghe, 
and was (and still is) a castle with a little town below it. In 
the old days the entire population was made up of Christian 
Armenians, but when the Turks captured it in 1514, they 
used force to convert them to Islam, and many of them 
were converted to the new religion. All the castles near 
Tartum and in the surrounding region were captured by the 
Turks in 1548, but we still hear of large numbers of Christian 
Armenians in that territory as late as 1690. According to the 
contemporary Armenian historian, Hagop Garnetzi, a Turk 
named Djafar Molla became the census taker and tax-gatherer, 
and imposed such unbearable taxes on the Christian Armenians 
that they were forced to embrace Islam, which was the 
only means of escape, as their countrymen had found much 
earlier. These sad activities of the Turks re-occurred in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

(8) p. 334. Ispir.— -In Armenian this isknownasSsber. Strabo 
in his Geography (?20-10 b.c.) mentions this area as the 
Syspiritis, where, according to him, Alexander the Great 
sent his general Menon to seek gold, but Menon was killed 
by the natives. Strabo states that Syspiritis was a region with 
mines of gold and other metals. 

Ispir (Syspiritis, Ssber) is easily located on the maps, in 
the vilayet of Erzerum, on the river Djorogh. 

397 , 




Some Rare Manuscripts in Istanbul 

By VIQAR AHMED HAMDANI 

TN search of fresh material for the history of the Saljuqs 
of 'Iraq I had the good fortune, during my stay in 
Istanbul ^ from the middle of September, 1937, till the end 
of January, 1938, to find and study many MSS., both in Arabic 
and Persian. I propose to give here a bare inventory of some 
of these MSS. to bring them to the notice of interested 
Orientalists, with little or no attempt at scholarly presentation, 
as my entire time, at present, is occupied with the subject 
mentioned above. But I hope to contribute a detailed study 
of the same at a later date. 

History of Mshapur, by Imam Hakim Shayli Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Bayyi‘. Brockelmann (i, Supp. 277) makes a 
brief mention of it. Barthold {Turhestan, p. 16) gives a longer 
account from Hajji Khalifa where “ Hakim ’’ is an obvious 
misprint for ‘‘Hakim’". Now I happened to discover a digest 
of it in one of the mosque-libraries of Brusa. It is a manuscript 
24cm. by 16cm. in nasM^ with 21 lines to the page; 
it contains only 78 folios. Its author, whose identity I have 
not been able to establish so far, says in his brief introduction 
that Imam Hakim wrote a history of Nishapur in a.h. 388, 
and then gives a short analysis of the work which, in effect, 
is the same as that of H.Kh. He goes on to say that Hakim 
added a supplement to his work, giving therein a geographical 
account of the place. The author adds that he abridged the 
work and that, now, he is presenting a Persian translation 
of his abridgment. 

The digest contains a complete list of all the personages 
mentioned in the original work, with occasional brief notices 

^ I owe my grateful thanks to all my friends in Istanbul, Professors 
Kopriiluzade, Bitter, Sharafaddin, and Mukramin Halil, and librarians and 
students who made my stay both, pleasant and profitable. 
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of the very famous people (e.g. Imam Muslim, foL 166). 
On foL 546 lie says that Hakim completed his biographical 
work in Ramadan, 388, and that he added a supplement to 
it forty years later, giving an account of his masters and 
contemporaries. 

It is followed, after one or two blank pages, by an abridg- 
ment presumably by another hand, of one Muhammad b. 
al-II'^sain al-|^alifa, who says that he has omitted the isndd 
of the historical and geographical portion. Later on there 
follows a selection from the Tahaqat of al-Sulami by the 
same Khalifa. 

Kopriilii. 1152 (see Brock., i, supp. 623) is a ''Muntal^aV' 
of Kitab al-Siydqoi 'Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi, which is a supple- 
ment to the above-mentioned Ta'n]^ Nlshdpur, I am 
preparing an edition of both these works for publication 
later on. 

History of Halab (Brock., i, supp. 568), Ibn al-'Adim’s 
Bitghyat al-talabfi ta'rlkh Halab. In Istanbul a set of ten 
volumes is distributed between three different collections. 
A.S. 3036 is perhaps one of the earlier volumes, but its first 
few folios are hopelessly mixed up and probably contain a 
few folios from Zubdat al-Halab of the same author. 

Ahmad Thalith 2925 contains eight volumes of the same 
work. Paris 2139 is identical with the third of these eight. 
Fak. 1404 supplies another volume. But the set is by 
no means complete. The question of its being an autograph, 
as has been clearly written on the fly leaf of some of these 
MSS., I have fully discussed along with a study of its main 
sources and a complete list of all the biographical notices 
found in the above volumes in a paper to be shortly published. 

Ea's Mdl al-Nadlm (see Brock., i, supp. 5^86) is another 
historical work of value, Yeni Jami' 234 (size, 27 cm. by 
18 cm., 17 lines, 211 folios) is an autograph. Nur Osmaniya 
3296 (24 cm. by 16 cm,, 165 folios) is dated Saturday, 9th. 
Dhu d-Hijja 539, and the copyist is given as Abu Bakr 'Ubaid 
Allah b. Abi Sa'd. The author is Abu d-'Abbas Ahmad b. 
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^Ali b. Baba al~Qashi. Brockelmann is obviously wrong in 
calling bini '' Bani’’, so is Bankipore, xv, 1044, in quoting 
from Safadi as '' Bana Ibn Baba bas been quoted by two 
writers, Ibn al-'AdIm and Ibn Kballikan (de Slane, 90), 
who gives him wrongly as '' al-Qabisi 

Now this handbook was composed in Eamadan, 501, and 
completed on the 10th of the following month for his princely 
pupil, Sa'd al-Mulk Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad b. Bahram b. 
'All. It contains, inter alia, an account of the Khilafat till 
al-Qa’im with a bare mention of the names of his two successors, 
followed by brief notices of the Imams of the Shf a and the 
Batiniyya and the Tahiri, SamanI, Dailann, and Ghaznawi 
dynasties. He does not include the Saljuqs in the present 
work, saying that he has resolved to write a separate book on 
the origin and rise of the Saljuqs in IQiurasan, 'Iraq, Eum, 
Sham, Ears, and Hijaz down to his own times. It seems that 
the author belonged to the class of professional entertainers in 
'Iraq, whence he travelled to Khurasan where he had cause 
to deplore the prostitution of his profession. His threefold 
division of the entertainers is wrongly taken by the Bankipore 
cataloguer to apply to the people of ^urasan in general, as 
our MSS. clearly say : '' On entering Khurasan I found those 
catering for the social entertainment of the viziers and the 
nobles divided into three classes/’ Nothing more is known 
about the author and his patron. 

Nasd'im ahashdr (A.S. 3487) is a valuable history of the 
Viziers in Persian^ completed on the last day of Safar, 725. 
The author, who does not name himself in the work, claims 
that his book is the first of its kind. Bodleian, fithe, 347, 
A^dr ahimzard, gives our work as one of its sources. On 
detailed comparison I found the latter to have used our work 
wholesale and almost verbatm: 

An older copy of the famous Mujmal al4awdr%Mi wa-l-qisas 
(see Storey, ii, 67"'8) is found in the rich private collection of 

^ Dr. Tauer’s comprehensive work Les Manuscrits Fersans Hisiorigues 
des Bihliotheques de. Stamboul does not seem to mention it. 
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Kopruliizade Fuad Bey, wlio very kindly permitted me to 
consult it in kis comfortable study. It is nearly fifty years 
older than the Paris MS. The colophon gives Muhammad b. 
Talkawi as the copyist, and dates it on Sunday, 14th Shawwal, 
751. (Size, 26 cm. by 18 cm., 21 lines.) It supplies many good 
readings to the defective Paris MS. Its publication was 
promised by two famous French scholars, but unfortunately 
it has not seen the light of day. I am happy to record that 
Fuad Bey has very kindly consented to lend it to me. in order 
to prepare an edition of it, and also to contribute a preface in 
French dealing with the history of the manuscript. 

Fables 

Sindbdd-ndma ('Ashir 861 ; and in Bayazid Kutubttana, 
Amasia).^ Amasia MS. is the older of the two, and is dated 
A.H. 605. The other is dated 6, Eabf i, 985. It is needless to 
add any more details as Professor H. Ritter has planned to 
publish it. 

KaUla iva-Dimna by Nasrullah (Jarullah 1727) is to my 
mind the oldest manuscript of the book available. It was 
copied by Mahmud b. ‘U&man b. Abi Nasr al-Tabari, com- 
pleted on the morning of Thursday, 27th Muharram, 551. 

Now the Persian scholar Mirza 'Abd al-^A^im Khan Gurkani 
in his edition of the work has worked out the approximate 
date of its composition, and has placed it between A.H. 536 
and 539. Thus our manuscript, though in a very bad condition, 
containing 327 pages (24 cm. by 15 cm.) in legible ta'llq is 
of the utmost value in establishing the correct readings. It 
proves beyond doubt that the fresh stories added by the 
learned Persian editor formed no part of Nasmllah’s text. 

I hope to deal with the MSS. of the dlwwm of Amir Khusrau, 
Ibn Yamin, Awhad al-Din of Kirman, and his pupils, Awliadi 
and TraqI, and Mir 'Ali Sher Fani, on some other occasion. 

P.S, Later I have found a notice of Ibn Baba in Yaqut’s 
Irshdd, I. 230, where he is vaguely called Lawah or 
Ibn Lawah. 

$89, ^ I owe tliis information to Professor Ritter. 
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Neuarmenische Grammatik, Ost- und Westabmenisch 

MIT LbSESTUCKEN" UND EIKEM WORTERVEBZEICHNISS. 

By Dr. Artasches Abeghian. Lehrbiicher des Seminars 
fiir Orientalisclie Spraclien zu Berlin : Band XXXVI. 
8 X 6, pp. X + 292. Berlin und Leipzig : Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1936. 10 RM. 

The few Europeans who have studied Armenian have usually 
concentrated their attention on the classical language, which 
is of importance for both patristic and Classical Greek studies ; 
since all Armenians are said to be bilingual, and many of 
them are marvellous linguists, communication with them 
has usually been possible in some more familiar language. 
The list of works enumerated at the commencement of this 
volume includes, however, some in English, French, German, 
and Italian, besides many in Armenian ; one in the last 
language, by Kirejjian, Constantinople, 1864, is not found 
in this list. The present work deals with both the literary 
dialects, using separate types for each ; there are very con- 
siderable differences between the two dialects, e.g. the form 
used for the present tense in the Eastern (Turkish) dialect 
is employed for the future in the Western (Russian). 
Dr. Abeghian’s treatment of the subject is very full and 
thorough, and includes an ample chrestomathy containing 
extracts from -works in both dialects, both in prose and 
verse. Perhaps more than one specimen might have been 
given of the writings of Raj0Ei, who is at the head of Armenian 
novelists. Also an example of the phonetic orthography used 
by some modern writers would have been welcome. 

A traveller in Armenia (before the War) heard great varieties 
in pronunciation, and minute differences between certain 
pairs of letters seemed to be better preserved in the Western 
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than in the Eastern dialect. Thus I have found a Turkish- 
Armenian confuse uhjk^ with which a Eussian- Armenian 

would probably distinguish. Some account of the consonants 
by an expert in phonetics would have added to the value 
of the work, which otherwise both in content and arrangement 
is admirably adapted to the needs of students. 

A . 976 . D. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


Eecherches sur Viciha et Cetatea Alba. By 6. I. 
Bratianu. XJniversitatea din Iasi : Contribution a 
THistoire de la Domination Byzantine et Tatare et du 
Commerce Genois sur le Littoral Eoumain de la Mer 
Noire. 10 X 7|-, pp. 193, pis. 2. Bucharest : Paul 
Geuthner, 1935. Frs. 20. 

This volume inaugurates a series of historical monographs 
to be issued by the University of Jassy, in Eoumania. The 
general editor of the series is Professor G. I. Bratianu, who 
is also the author of the initial treatise. 

The present work deals with the history of two ports on 
the coast of the Black Sea, named Vicina and Alba 
respectively. The author traces the history of the former 
from the end of the eleventh to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and demonstrates its importance for the commercial 
history of the Levant in the Middle Ages. He shows further 
that -it has often been confused by ancient writers with 
Vezina at the mouth of the Kamoyk, and that this confusion 
has vitiated a great deal of what has been said about it. 

After discussing certain hitherto neglected sources of 
information concerning the history of Alba (iVkkernian) 
on the Black Sea, the author passes on to a review of Balkan 
ethnography in the Middle Ages, dealing especially with 
medieval references to the Bulgars and Wallachians, with 
especial reference to the Eomance of Troy (Dictys and Dares) 
and to a passage inEobert of Claris’s chronicle on the conquest 
of Constantinople. This portion of the book will probably 
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prove of the widest general interest, the rest being somewhat 
limited in appeal. 

A cordial welcome will be extended to this new series, and 
it is gratifying to see that the editor has preferred to present 
it in French, rather than in Eumanian, thus ensuring a wider 
circulation. 

J. 634, T. H. Gasteb. 


Le Champ bes Eoseaux et le Champ bes Oppkanbes. By 
Eaymonb Weill. Etudes d’figyptologie. 10 x 6-|, 
pp. xi + 176, figs. 2. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1936. 

The researches, the results of which appear here, were begun 
by M. Eaymond Weill with the object of discovering the 
meaning of a unique and enigmatic hieroglyph in a text of 
the Old Kingdom in the Cairo Museum, which Professor 
J. Capart published in Kemi, ii, 1, 2, as a challenge to scholars, 
under the title Un hieroglyphe mysterieux The sign in 
question represents a man leaping upon a bull in the Cretan 
fashion, the bull standing upon an inclined plane marked with 
zigzag lines to represent water. At a later date in the same 
periodical {Kemi, iv, 190) M. Capart published in a short note 
a passage from the Pyramid Texts (Pyr. 1359), which runs, 
di .k kt wr n sht widt . . . Mayest thou cross over . . . the 
Great Bull to the green field,” and suggested on the evidence 
of this passage that the enigmatic hieroglyph should be 
understood as representing the deceased mounting upon the 
bulFs back in order to be carried by it across the intervening 
water to the '' Field of Offerings ”. A more complete version 
(Pyr. 792), however, deterred M. Weill from accepting this 
explanation. Here the text, which reads d% ,k m k^ wr . . 
etc., supplies the missing preposition m and clearly shows the 
meaning of the phrase to be Mayest thou cross over by 
means of the Great Bull There seems, therefore, little to 
prevent the mysterious hierogl 3 rph in the original text from 
being interpreted as di ./ m /cj wr, May he cross over by 
means of the Great Bull,” but M. Weill will have none of this, 
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and decides that the sign is to be rendered '' vainqueur dn 
tanreati "\ dwnty {^, 36), the bull in this case being the guardian 
of the entrance to the Field of Offerings 

As to the general conclusions reached, M. Weill finds that 
the ''Field of Eeeds” and the "Field of Offerings” were 
identified respectively with the East and the West, the points 
of the rising and setting of the sun, and goes on to show that 
Osiris was an intruder into the domains of the sky. The 
analytical summary on pp. 168-163 is useful for following out 
the steps by which M. Weill’s conclusions were arrived at. 

On p. 7 the quotation from Hier. Texts Br, Mus., i, pi. 30, 
though correct as far as that publication is concerned, never- 
theless does not quote the original. This has imthwy mV-Jirw 
hr^s m etc., as reference to part vi, pi. 1, of the same work 
would have shown, the architrave in question having been 
published there later in an emended form. Incidentally, 
M. Weill’s interpretation here of hpp{t) as an infinitive leads 
him into perilous waters. Surely the accepted rendering of 
these passages is " May he walk upon the goodly ways whereon 
the revered ones walk,” q-A being generally understood 

to be a verb not secundae geminatae but tertiae injirmae. 

A. 648. M. F. Laming Macadam. 


Pebsian Litebatube, a Bio-bibliogbabhical Suevey. 
Section II, Fasciculus 2 : Special Histories of Persia, 
Central Asia, and the remaining parts of the World 
except India. By C. A. Stoeey. 8|- X 5|-, pp. 195. 
London: Luzac, 1936. 

This is the third instalment of Professor Storey’s valuable 
work. It contains an account of all Persian works dealing 
with the history of the countries named; the large and 
important class of writings concerned with Indian history 
will be the subject of the next fasciculus. Certain histories 
which deal mainly with Persia — such as the Habibu’s-siyar 
and Qipchaqlhan — are to be found in the first fasciculus, 
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because their scope may be said to extend beyond Persia 
and its immediate neighbours. As if to make up for this 
we have here a number of authors, who would, perhaps, 
find a better place among the poets. The writers of the 
various Shahnamas, Timurnamas, etc., are scarcely historians. 
Qasim-i-Gunabadi, for example (who seems to have died in 
a.h. 982), was a mere panegyrist, and Banna’i (Professor 
Storey prefers Bina’i) was certainly considered just a poet 
—to judge from Babur's amusing reference to him. 

Like its predecessors this fasciculus is excellently printed, 
and a careful reading has failed to discover any misprints, 
unless Ghilzah Afghans, on p. 319, is a mistake for Ghilzai. 
It is a question whether Shanb-i-Ghazan (p. 278) is correct ; 
Riza Quli Khan in the Farhang-i-Nasiri spells the word 
Shumb. Other poets besides Sa'di write qasidas in praise 
of Juwayni — Zu'l-Faqar for example. The autobiography 
of the Amir 'Abdu’r-Rahman (p. 406) has also been repeatde 
by the Fayz-rasan Press of Bombay in a lithographed edition 
prepared by M. JaTar Mawla and M. Husayn Lari, a.h. 1322. 
Of the contents of the Majma'uT-insha (p. 317) a description 
of the Turkish letters only is given in Rieu's Turkish Cata- 
logue ; the Persian Catalogue describes the Persian letters. 
The letters, by the way, contain examples which, if indeed 
they are really what they purport to be, should be worthy 
of careful study, and might easily throw fresh light on matters 
of great historical interest. One would like to know whether 
we have genuine letters written by ^azali to the Nizamul- 
Mulk, by Uzun Hasan to Sultan Husayn, by Tahmasp to 
the Turkish Sultans and Indian Emperors, and so on. 

It may be feared that we shall have to wait some years 
for the completion of Professor Storey's work. Only then 
can we expect the indices which will facilitate the proper 
use of it. Without an index of authors, and another of the 
names of books, it will be a little difficult to use the survey as 
such a work of reference should be used. 


A. 800. 


0. N. Seddon. 
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Far East 

The New Social Order m China. By T'ang- Leano-li. 

9-| X 6-|-, pp. xi + 282. Shanghai : China United Press, 

1936. $8*50. London : Kegan Paul, 15s. 

This is one of those books that improve as the author warms 
to his subject. The account of Chinese civilization in the 
remote past, discussed in the earlier chapters, has been done 
more convincingly by other hands. Mr. T'ang has evidently 
not kept abreast of modern scholarship, or he would not 
speak of Lao Tzii, that most shadowy of figures, as having 
been ''born about 690 b.c. ’’ or as having received a visit 
from Confucius in 518. His opinion of Confucius seems to 
waver a good deal, but in several passages he is decidedly 
unfair to the great Teacher. Simply because he has neglected 
to sift his authorities, he is capable of writing in this strain : 
“ The people were to be kept in ignorance and ruled by fear ; 
Confucius even condoned torture, and referred it back to 
the all- wise ancients.” There is nothing in the Lun Yil 
(our only reliable source of information about Confucius) 
that gives the least countenance to such a statement. According 
to Mi’. T'ang, Confucius also drew up " an intolerably elaborate 
code of rules, prescribing with rigidity and in minute detail 
every phase of human activity Several sayings in the Lim 
Fw go to prove, on the contrary, that Confucius’ instincts 
were all for simplicity and not elaboration in ceremonial. 
"A man without charity in his heart,” he once exclaimed, 
" what has he to do with ceremonies ? ” That " ancestor- 
worship and filial piety form the foundation of Confucian 
philosophy ” is another totally wrong conception. Filial 
piety holds no prominent place in his recorded sayings, and 
ancestor-worship has really nothing whatever to do with 
his teaching. It was in existence long before liis time, and 
he seems to have tolerated the practice, but nothing more. 

The tone of the book improves, as I have said, in the later 
chapters, and the author even finds some good to say of 
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Confacius, He writes very wisely on women’s place in the 
social scheme, and justly points out that her position was 
never so low in the past as superficial observers would have 
us believe. In fact, it is probable that Chinese women enjoyed 
as many rights and privileges as their sisters in the West 
before the nineteenth-century movement for emancipation 
began. Sino-foreign relations are discussed with conspicuous 
moderation, and not all the blame for the somewhat humiliating 
position in which China finds herself to-day is laid at the 
door of the Western nations. 

Thanks to its having been printed in China, the text is 
liberally interspersed with characters where these seem to 
be required ; but the transliteration is by no means all it 
should be, and aspirates are consistently ignored — except in 
the author’s own name. 

/!. 793 . Lionel Giles. 


Manghol UN Niuca Tobca’an (Ylian Ch'ao Pi-slii). Die 
i Geheime Geschiclite der Mongolen. Edited by Erich 

j Haenisch. 9| X 6J, pp. xii + 140, figs. 2. Leipzig : 

Otto Harrassowitz, 1937. 

The Secret History of the Mongols is one of the most romantic 
original historical books in the 'world, though it must be 
admitted that it owes part of its romance to the adventitious 
fact that unofficial historical works in China are called ^ ' secret ’ ’ 
without any real secrecy attaching to them. 

Written in A.n. 1240 by an unknown author or authors in 
the Mongol script from derived Uighur, this book starts with 
the legendary story of the birth of Chinggis Khan and carries 
the history down to the death of Ogodei. It is, apart from 
one or two letters in the Uighur script, and one or two 
inscriptions in the P'ags-pa script, by far the oldest work in 
Mongol, and also by far the most important. The original 
text in Mongol script was used by Eashid ed-Din as one of 
I the sources of his Jaw.i^ at-TawmM, but has long since been 
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lost. The whole book was painstakingly transliterated into 
Chinese characters, with an abbreviated Chinese translation, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and then completely 
forgotten. The first Western scholar to discover it was the 
Archimandrite Palladius in a.d. 1872, but it was left to 
Dr. Haenisch to publish it in transcription for the first time 
in the present volume. In its present form, that is as a Mongol 
text with a table of variant readings and a few notes, it cannot 
hope to appeal to a wide public, but Dr. Haenisch in his 
preface says that he has already completed a vocabulary and 
a German translation ; and this will be eagerly awaited by 
those scholars who have not the time or patience to disentangle 
the original text with the assistance of the existing dictionaries 
in Mongol script. 

A . 912 . G. L. M. Clauson. 


Introduction to Literary Chinese. By J. J. Brandt. 

Second edition. 9x6, pp. xi + 352. Peiping: Henri 

Vetch, 1936, 215. 

This is a most useful book, and it is not surprising to find 
it already in a second edition. It is divided into forty lessons, 
each of which includes one or more pieces of Chinese prose, 
with vocabulary, translation, and notes. The texts are of a 
varied character, comprising short stories, essays, official 
documents of different kinds, newspaper articles, and family 
letters — all selected with great judgment. Perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of the book is a large number of gram- 
matical sections giving examples of Chinese particles and 
their use in composition. These cannot but help the student 
greatly, though the wholesale introduction of European 
grammatical terms is to be deprecated, and the minute 
classification of particles as ‘'intensifying’’, "equalizing”, 
"limiting”, "adversative”, "assimilative”, and so forth, 
strikes one as rather overstrained. Professor .Schlegel of 
Leiden once spoke on this subject with no uncertain voice : 
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''Lisez, lisez, lisez/’ lie said to Ms pupils, “ jetez vos 
grammaires au feu.’’ 

Several improvements have been made in this new edition, 
such as the insertion of page references in the index of 
characters ; on the other hand, the type is smaller and the 
page much more compressed, which is surely a step in the 
wrong direction. A few points still needing correction may 
be noted : P. 58, ^ in No. 16 does not mean to 
separate ”, but “ to fall into ”, and ^ ft is '' to encounter 
civil war”. P. 62, so far as I know, can never mean 

but ”, “ and yet ”, Here it simply serves to strengthen 
the negative ^ in the spoken language). P. 69, col. 2, 
for read J;:. P. 72, col. 1, it is absurd to label as a 
pronoun, for it might just as well be called a verb. But why 
try to force it into any hard-and-fast grammatical scheme ? 
P. 74, the title of the story should be, not An unusual gem ”, 
but Different kinds of gem ”, as appears from the context. 
P. 80, col. 4, ^ ^ seems to be a misprint for 4*. P. 83, 
for in the Vocabulary read P. 130, ^ should be read 
iso% not tsan\ 

A . 785 . Lionel Giles. 


The Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Eelations, 
1750-1800. By Earl H. Pritchari), Eesearch Studies 
of the State College of Washington, Volume IV, Nos. 3-4. 
10 X 6f, pp. 442, figs. 7. Pullman, Washington: 
September and December, 1936. 

This volume is an important contribution to our knowledge 
concerning a period of British relations with China which is 
often in much dispute. Dr. Pritchard, a former Rhodes 
scholar, has laid us under a debt by this thorough and well- 
documentated analysis of what he truly calls Crucial Years. 
By 1750 the East India Company had established itself in 
Canton, but was suffering much difficulty and hardship : 
his theme concerns the causes which led to the attempt by 
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Britain to remedy matters, by establishing diplomatic relations 
directly with the Emperor in Peking, first with the ill-fated 
Cathcart, then the Macartney Embassy, in 1793. 

Dr. Pritchard has spared no trouble in sifting reports and 
manuscripts, either at the India Office and the British Museum, 
or in his own country. For in Cornell University Library is 
a remarkable accumulation, the Wason Collection, of 
Macartney and other Papers relevant to the China affairs 
of that era. When one remembers, also, that the fracas in 
Boston Harbour was due to the matter of China tea, it is not 
surprising that an American student of historical research 
should be interested. In his Preface, Dr. Pritchard explains 
that his great predecessor and master Dr. Hosea Ballou 
Morse (whose name must always be remembered in E.A.S. 
circles), when he summarized the doings of these years 1750- 
1800 in his standard work, International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire, did not have access to the Wason Collection. 
Moreover, five volumes of the letters sent from the Court 
of the East India Company Directors to their supercargoes 
in China have been added to the India Office since Dr. Morse 
wrote, the greater part dealing with the two Embassies. 
Dr. Pritchard brings out the ‘ 'tangle ’U of events of those 
years, into which short span events and personalities were 
indeed crowded. There was the American War of Independence, 
with Lord North and Chatham in conflict ; the French 
Eevolution, the rise of Napoleon, and the consequent war; 
the Industrial Eevolution in England, and Arkwright’s 
Spinning Jenny ; the unwillingness of the Chinese to buy 
woollen goods from England but their willingness to buy 
opium from India ; Eussia’s threat of war on China’s north, 
and trouble in Tongking in her south. It sounds quite modern. 
Indeed the Chinese Throne’s aversion to receiving Lord 
Macartney may partly have been due to a rumour that 
England had eyes on Tibet, and was having an affair in 
Nepal as a start-off, which rumour a hundred years later 
still prevailed in Peking, Yet it was also during those fifty 
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years tliat we had the introduction of Chinese garden arts 
into England, as witness Kew ; and of her furniture, which 
inspired Chippendale. In China, however, it was a fateful 
era, for in it she crystallized and hardened, and tied foreign 
trade and intercourse down with shackles and fetters which 
galled and fretted intolerably. 

After a historical survey which begins with the East India 
Company, founded because the Dutch raised unconscionably 
the price of pepper from 35. to 65. and 8s. a lb., Dr. Pritchard 
gives a couple of hundred pages to the questions and condi- 
tions of trade ; and his figures and charts will be very valuable 
to the student. The next part of the book is of more interest 
for the ordinary reader, and is written in an easy style. It 
is of some comfort to find that the newest and trustworthy 
researchers into our Anglo-Chinese relationships, like 
Dr. Pritchard and Mr. Costin, seem to come to the same 
conclusions as those of the earlier standard historians of 
our youth. Macartney, says Dr. Pritchard, did not make the 
kowtow. His Mission was a genuine, expensive, and patient 
attempt on the part of Britain to seek Chinese recognition 
by friendly diplomacy. He ends his book on the note : 

Either England would have to conform her commercial 
desires to the restraints of that (co-hong) system, or she 
would have to use more potent arguments ... to bring 
the exclusive, self-important, and superior-feeling Manchu 
administration to her terms.” 

One could wish that the figures in the Appendices, of the 
goods imported and exported, were printed more clearly in 
an otherwise well-printed book. The Index is good. The 
very full Bibliography shows a wide and discerning list of 
sources. One misprint ; the Bodleian is spelled with an i 
But Oxford University, and the Professor who suggested 
these Crucial Years for study, could have nothing but 
satisfaction in this scholarly transatlantic study of England's 
early relations with China. 

A. 828 . 


Dorothea Hosie. 
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She Was a Queen. By Maurice Collts. 9 x 6, pp. 301, 

map 1, ills. 17. London : Faber & Faber, 1937. 16s. 

''Sbe bad a dazzling appearance. Her bair was done in 
a high looped knot, scented and jewelled, ber eyebrows 
plucked, ber whole face carefully powdered. Sbe wore a 
jacket of India lawn, as fine as gossamer, white and peaked 
out at the shoulders and hips, cut with a lively rhythm, 
admirably fitted. Her arms showed through it and her 
breast, a golden colour. The old rose of her skirt was soft 
as sleep. Sitting sideways on a carpet, one arm supporting 
her weight, the elbow bent in against the joint like a bow, 
the other hand on her thigh, a large emerald on a tiny finger, 
she was so striking with her gracious face that the women 
fell back to admire her and, apt as they were at easy flattery, 
spoke from the heart when they uttered, ' Lovely lady, we 
worship you.’ ” 

Those who have read Mr. Collis’s account of that delightful 
rogue Siamese White of Mergui, now a port in Burma, will 
expect and find rich entertainment in this story of a queen 
to two successive Burmese kings of the thirteenth century. 
Mr. Collis uses his intimate knowledge of Burmese custom 
and character to add colourful and often amusing detail to 
the brief narrative in the Burmese chronicle, itself not 
altogether without humour. He receives some help from Marco 
Polo, and more, perhaps, from his imagination, for the 
graphic and precise description of the Tartar embassy fighting 
its way to its boats at Pagan is not to be found in the Society’s 
copy of the Book of Marco Polo, who is said to have been 
present. (The spelling Pagan, adopted by Mr. Gollis, is 
inappropriate, for the second a is short and forward.) Mr. Collis 
has assumed — and no one can challenge the assumption— 
that Burmese social life in the thirteenth century hardly 
differed from that of the present day outside the towns, and 
he uses his remarkable command of English to make his 
actors live before his readers. There is a masterly drawing of 
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the character of the childish and neurotic king who tried 
to live down by boastfulness and cruelty the nickname of 
'' dog’s excrement ” applied to him in his youth by his own 
father. 

A. 837, E. Grant Brown. 


Middle East 

SaMUHINIRMOCANA StJTRA, L’explication des Mysteres ; 
TEXTE tibetain. Edite ct traduit par Stienne Lamotte. 
Eecueil de travaux publics par les membres des Con- 
ferences d’Histoire et de Philologie. 3® serie, 34® fasc. 
10 X 6|-, pp. 278. Louvain : Bureau du Eecueil, 1935. 

A pupil of Louis de La Vallee Poussin, the author belongs 
to that Fraiico-Belgian school of Sinologues, Tibetologues, 
and Sanskritists who, concurrently with Eussian and Japanese 
scholars, have done much to enlarge our knowledge of the 
Sanskrit-Mahayana Buddhism, indirect sources of which 
have been, to a considerable extent, preserved in the 
monasteries of the secluded regions of the Tibetan highlands. 
Here the very seclusion of the place has acted, in a sense, 
as did the sand of the desert and the volcanic lava in hiding 
from the destructive forces of the times Tun-huang, Hercu- 
lanum, Leptis Magna, etc. The reconstruction of the Sanskrit 
originals has been greatly facilitated by the character of 
the Tibetan translations which are almost literal, too literal 
indeed to be good Tibetan. Thus, with the additional help 
of five Chinese sources, it has been possible for M. Lamotte 
to give in his annotations the Sanskrit equivalents of the 
essential passages and terms of the texts in hand. 

Aside from the general gains connected with this method 
of reconstruction through comparison of extra-Indian sources, 
the present edition of the text together with its French 
translation derives special significance from the fact that 
the section of the Togacaryabhtimi, called Nirnayasamgraha, 
cites at full length passages taken from all the chapters of 
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tlie Saiiidliinirmocaiia and explains tliem in detail (p. 16, 
lines 17“19), As tlie author claims in his preface, the Sam- 
dhinirmocana is a complete resume of the Mahajana of the 
first centuries of our era (p. 24, lines 15-17). We believe 
we have established that the Samdhinirmocana serves as 
connecting link between the Prajnaparamita and the beginnings 
of the Yogacara Vijnanavada school ” (ibid., lines 23-6). 
As such the text centres round the various problems bound 
up with the ontological nature of the Dharmas as well as 
those relating to their approachableness through perception. 

The elaborate description of the psychological attitude of 
the initiated (“ operant ’’) is a further subject for investigation. 

Whether the translation, i.e. interpretation, of the title 
‘‘ Explications des Mysteres ” is wholly adequate remains, 
despite the author’s careful consideration, a matter of opinion. 
We are here concerned with the fundamental problem of 
whether the essence of these early Mahayana texts is psycholo- 
gical and epistemological, or if it is mystical and irrational. 
A.S77. Betty Heimanx. 


Contributions a la Dialectologie Iranienne, II : Dialectes 
de la Region de S&nnan. By Arthur Christensen. 
Det Kgl, Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk- 
Filologiske Meddelelser, XXI, 3. x 6|-, pp. 197. 
Kobenhaven : Levin & Munksgaard, 1936. D.Kr. 9.60. 

In the autumn of 1934 Professor Christensen spent ten 
days in the neighbourhood of Semnan (aVm 226 km. to the 
east of Tehran) in order to complete his previous studies 
(1915) on SemnanL The new material collected by him 
contains specimens of the dialects spoken in the villages of 
Sorkhe, Lasgerd, Sangsar, and Shamerzad. This oasis of 
vernaculars belonging, to the northern Persian (Parthian) 
group has long attracted the attention of explorers. Some 
particular traits of Semnani are found in several dialects 
spoken a long distance farther west in the Zagros mountains 
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and Kurdistan, and this fact may be connected with the 
iiiigra.tioiis of tribes during the middle period of Persian 
history. 

As the knowledge of rustic dialects of Iran progresses (see 
E. W^. Bailey, in Enc, of Islam, hi, under Persia, Language), 
it becomes more and more evident that each of them in their 
isolation has experienced numerous influences which con- 
siderably complicate the task of classification. However, 
Profe ssor Christensen has come to the following conclusions : 

1^ region de Semnan nous offre trois dialectes distincts, le 
le sangesari et le sourkhei-lasguerdi, qui se rap- 
prockent aux dialectes de la region entre Kachan et Isfahan, 
et iia iialecte, le chamerzadi qui est apparent^ au mazan- 
derani” (p, 22). All this on a very limited area ! 

IVitli regard to the formative M- used in Shamerzadi 
(p. 18) : hd-homma, hd-kardam (= Persian mi-kondm, kcirdam) 
itiscurious that already in the tenth century a.d. al-Muqaddasi, 
BGi^, iii, 368, mentioned as a peculiarity of the language 
of KHmis (to which Semnan belonged) such imperatives as 
ha-iiJi "^‘give ! ” and hd-kun do ! ”. The TdzVc-i Semnan 
are mentioned in the history of Shah 'Abbas I, ^Alam-drd, 
p. 36920. The title of Professor Christensen’s informer, p. 9, 
in colloquial Persian ought to be transcribed ^MoHamed 
[oiyMtebbd. 

A . 605 S . V. MiNOESKY. 


Die Weetung bes Tieees iisr dee zaeathusteischen 
IEeligion. By Wolfgang Voigt. 9| x 6-|-, pp. 61. 
Jlunich : E. Eeinhardt, 1937. EM. 7. 

Tkis book is of service in that it is the first systematic 
study of Zoroastrian animal cults that we possess. The 
aixtlior confines himself to the Avesta, and draws little on 
PaM^ri sources and less on foreign. Some will regret this 
la-tier arbitrary distinction, since the Avesta, as we know it, 
mnsb be regarded as a fragmentary document, and not, as 
the aufclior would hold (p. 20), as an united whole : the much 
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rielier PaUav! literature frequently supplies detailed informa- 
tion where the Avesta only has the merest hint or nothing at 
all. But so long as students of Keligion rely on West's 
translations of the Pahlavi Texts, their sparing use of these 
Pahlavl sources is perhaps a not unmixed evil : for the happy 
days when these translations could be taken as authoritative 
are forever past, and the regrettable fact emerges that to 
quote West may be very different from rendering exactly 
the thoughts and words of the post-Sasanian Zoroastrians. 
The book collects all the information supplied by the Avesta 
relative to the cow, dog, and other animals, and treats of 
their relationship to the gods and the part they play in the 
ritual. Veneration for the cow is properly attributed to the 
change from a nomadic to a pastoral form of existence, but 
the absence of the dog in the Gadas and its prominence in 
the Videvdat and the Herodotean account is not really 
explained. The statement on p. 52 that birds and dogs, 
being representatives of the '' pure " creation, accept only 
the corpses of those who themselves have been pure " on 
earth, is surprising, since Vd., v. 28 ff., gives us to understand 
that the holier the creature, the more extensive is the defile- 
ment caused by its corpse. The Three-footed Ass, the Kara 
Fish, and those other interesting monsters of which the 
Greater Bundahisn gives so full an account, receive only a 
passing mention in the work under review. A discussion of 
them would have been welcome. This book will be a useful 
introduction to the study of animal cults in Iran. 

A . S 99 . R- C. ZaEHNER. 


La Civilisation b’Assur et be Babylone. By Dr. G. 
CoNTENAU. Bibliotheque Historique. 9 X 5-|, pp. 260, 
pis. 16, figs. 52. Paris : Payot, 1937. 

As a companion volume to Ms recent Civilisation des Hittites 
et des Mitanniens Dr. Contenau now presents a much-revised 
edition of his book on the Assyrian and Babylonian civiliza- 
tion first published fifteen years ago, and noticed in this 
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Journal toi 1923, p. 106. Since then discovery in 'Iraq and 
the neighbouring lands, near and distant, has proceeded at 
an unprecedented rate, and in particular the pre-history of 
these regions has come to constitute almost a study by itself. 
The author, obliged by the scope of his work to confine 
himself to broad generalities, has nevertheless given a sound 
and interesting account of the new knowledge, accompanied 
by some independent judgments, and in the rest of the book, 
which treads more familiar ground, his mastery of the material 
has enabled him to write succinctly yet clearly on the early 
history of Assyriology, and on the religion, art, and institu- 
tions of ancient Sumer, Akkad, and Assyria. The illustration 
is plentiful, if not alwnys very attractive, and there is a useful 
brief bibliography. 

A. 922 . C. J. Gadd. 


Em Manichaisches Bet- unb Beichtbuch. By Db. W. 
Henning. (Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1936, Phil. Hist. No. 10). 10| x 7-|, 
pp. 143. Berlin : Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1937. 

As anyone familiar with the Manichgean publications of 
Andreas-Henning would have expected, this latest volume 
—the work of Dr. Henning alone— is an outstanding work of 
accurate scholarship and sound interpretation. The texts 
are divided into two parts : Persian-Parthian and Soghdian. 
The former, like the Mitteliranische Manichaic^ which 
preceded it, consists of text, translation, and a full glossary. 
Interesting among the small number of new words that appear 
in this book are 'whyr-, “ aufsteigen ” which must be connected 

wdth Pahl. ^viher-, ‘‘move’’ (Dd. 16, 13^®, 

^viherihet : DhM,^ 114, 9 ; and DhM., p. 352 

passim), and “ Euhm,” which gives the reading of Pahl. 

though the meaning of the latter (cf. DkM., 
p. 352), must still remain doubtful. < 
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The excelleiice of the Persian-Parthian section of Dr. 
Henning’s book could be taken as a matter of course, , but the 
Soghdian section is surprising in that it surpasses our expecta- 
tions. This is the first time that an important text has been 
published in Manichsean Soghdian. Again we are given text, 
translation, and a full glossary ; but beside all this there is 
an exhaustive philological commentary in which no difficulty 
is shunned and no passage, pubKshed or unpublished, that 
could throw light on the text neglected. Scholars may— and, 
no doubt, will — disagree on the interpretations of individual 
words, but none will dispute the industry and critical acumen 
which this work displays. Though the text is by no means 
easy, the commentary is so inclusive that beginners might well 
start Soghdian with it, for Dr. Henning has not confined 
himself to elucidating words hitherto unknown or wrongly 
explained, but comments also on those forms which, though 
common like the imperfects of verbs begimiing with a vowel 
with prefixed m-, cause the beginner trouble. This book 
deserves unstinted praise and is indispensable to Iranian 


scholars. 

A. 901. 


R. C. Zaehner. 


India 



A Santal Dictionary. By P. 0. Bobbing. 11 x 7J, voL iv 
(L-Ph), pp. 750. Vol. V (E-Y), pp. 704, Kr. 45.00. 
Oslo: Norwegian Academy of Science and Letters, 
1936-6. Kr. 47.00. 

These two volumes bring to a close a monumental work, 
the result of a lifetime’s close acquaintance with the Santal 
people, and careful, scientific study of their language. Mr. 
Sodding, a philologist of international reputation, has spent 
an unusual span of years in close contact with the Santals, 
as a missionary of the Santal Mission of the Northern (Lutheran) 
Churches. The appearance of his dictionary is opportune. 
Santali is the most widely used of all the aboriginal languages 
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of Northern India — according to the last Census Santals 
then numbered well over 2,600,000— ; to the philologist, it is 
in itself a fascinating study ; and yet, until very recent years, 
it has received no official recognition from the Universities 
of Bengal and Bihar. Within the last two years, however, 
the Senates of the Universities of Calcutta and of Patna have 
agreed to recognize it as a vernacular for the purposes 
of the matriculation examination — though Calcutta has 
threatened to diminish the value of this step by recognizing 
only the Bengali script, one which has never been adapted 
to the special needs of Santali, and which is rarely used by 
Santals themselves or by those most closely acquainted with 
their language. In the Santal Parganas, also. Government is 
now insisting that its servants must acquire a working know- 
ledge of Santali. And so a language, long studied in the 
Universities of Europe (as witness these volumes), is likely 
at long last to come to its own in its own land. 

To every student of the language, Bedding’s Dictionary 
will be an invaluable work. Not only, as a dictionary, is it 
more complete and detailed than its only predecessor, but 
it is also a valuable encyclopsedia of all that concerns the 
Santal people. Under the headings of the appropriate words, 
valuable descriptions are given of the festivals, rites, and 
customs of the people; of their methods of government, 
agriculture, etc. ; of the various implements and household 
utensils in use among them ; and vol. v closes with an 
index of the more important words under which matters of 
ethnological interest have been dealt with. 

As to its value as a dictionary, there can be no doubt in 
the mind of anyone who has any knowledge of the language. 
The illustrative phrases given under each word, showing the 
various ways in which it is used in everyday speech, are 
obviously taken from the mouths of the Santals themselves, 
and while the English translation is not always so apt or 
idiomatic as it might be if it had been made by an Englishman, 
the meaning is always clear. Like most primitive peoples, the 
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Saiitals have not learned to classify things and actions, and 
this fact, reflected in their language, increases the difficulties 
of the lexicographer. Some words seem, to us, extraordinarily 
specific in their meaning, e.g. toro, here translated '' To raise 
the height of a basket, etc., by putting sticks, leaves, etc., 
round the brim in order that it may hold more’'. Other 
words, however, while the underlying idea is clear, have a 
great diversity of applications, well brought out by Bodding, 
e.g. “ latar — n., adj., postpos., adv., v.a.m. The underside, 
place below or underneath ; below, underneath, beneath ; 
put under, lay under, subject, conquer"; and ma — intj., 
a particle covering an optative, precative, cohortative, 
permissive, and admissive sense The wealth of Santali 
idiom is well illustrated, as also a rich sense of humour 
which finds expression in many descriptive words, e.g. 

lidkgr Igdhgr — ^with a vibrating motion (of the stomach of 
fat people) " — and one searches these volumes in vain for 
omissions in these respects. The work, too, is up to date. 

Phadar Saheb,’' for instance, is included, as Santali for a 

European Eoman-Catholic priest or monk ", though these 
have appeared on the Santal scene only within the last ten 
years, and it is still more recently that this description of 
them has become current. 

A valuable feature, to the student, is the clear description 
given of the pronunciation of each letter. Take V ", for 
instance. v is the denti-labial open voiced sound, in Santali 
found only medial, i.e. between two vowels, or between a 
medial consonant and a following vowel. It is a mistake to 
say that Santali only has the ' w \ insisted upon by some 
English and Scotch people. The Santals have the sound, 
i.e. produced by placing the upper front teeth on the lower 
lip, or (perhaps more often, and this may to some extent 
explain the mistake) the lower lip against the front of the 
upper front teeth. The is especially heard between and 
before the vowels e and iP The writer confesses to having 
been one of the '' Scotch people " here mentioned as sceptical 
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of the occurrence of the '' v” sound in Santali, but this 
minute description will send him back to the Santals deter- 
mined to study the whole question afresh. Another valuable 
feature is the inclusion of the derivation of the word where 
possible. 

The dictionary is printed by Messrs. A. W. Broggers, 
Printing Press, Ltd., Oslo, and the printing and whole get-up 
are first class, while printer’s errors are few and insignificant. 
In a short introduction to the last volume, Bodding gives 
the names of the Santa! men and women who have been 
associated with him in this work. To them, as to him, all 
interested in the Santals owe a very real and very big debt 
of gratitude. 

A. 744. E. M. MaCPHAIL. 


The Economic Development oe India. By Vera Anstey. 
Third (revised and enlarged) edition. 8| x 6|, pp. xii + 
582 + xlii, maps and diagrams 10. London : Longmans, 
1936. 255.net. 

The reviewer has little to do beyond welcoming the new 
edition of this standard text-book of Indian economics, and 
recording that it has been effectively brought up to date 
by revision of the text and the statistics, and the insertion of 
a new chapter dealing with the developments which have 
occurred since the publication of the first edition in 1929. 
The book is characterized by a union of comprehensiveness 
and accuracy which, in this field, is exceedingly rare : I can 
thinlc of no important topic which has been overlooked or 
inadequately treated, and I have found scarcely any in- 
accuracies, though there is room here and there for differences 
of opinion regarding the weight to be attached to particular 
pieces of evidence. The only misprint I have noticed is on 
p. 165, where the date of Dr. Voelcker’s mission to India 
appears as 1898 instead of 1889. 

A. 818. 


W. H. Moreland. 
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The Kharias. By Sarat Chakdra Eoy and Eomesh 
Chandra Eoy, with Foreword by E. E. Marett. VoI. I, 
pp. xiv -+ 306, map 1, ills. 38 ; Vol. II, pp. 223 + Iv, 
ills. 23. 5|- X 9. Eanchi : ‘'Man in India 'V Office, 

1937. Eupees 10. 

The Khmas, nearly 180,000 strong, are one of the great 
Mundari-speaking peoples of the Chota Nagpur plateau. They 
comprise three groups, the largest and most progressive being 
the Dudh Kharias, concentrated in the south-west of Eanchi 
District and the adjoining State of Gangpur. To the west 
of them, spreading well into the Central Provinces, are the 
Dhelkis, whose culture is very similar. To the east, centring 
in Mayurbhanj, Dhalbhum, and Manbhum, are the far more 
‘ ‘ primitive ’ ’ Hill Kharias, who have lost their national language 
and institutions, and adopted the speech of their Bengali 
and Oriya neighbours. Their low standards of life are 
apparently decadent, due to isolation and a harsh environ- 
ment ; they do not necessarily represent a phase through 
which the Dudhs and Dhelkis have passed. 

Mr. S. 0. Eoy's long, intimate friendship with the Muniijas 
and Oraons is a unique equipment for his study of the Kharias, 
whom, in his charming final chapter, he considers the “ most 
loveable of all. The details of his full and faithful record, 
which he modestly describes as the “ beginnings ’’ of a 
systematic survey, admit of no discussion here, for the field 
is new, and controversy he avoids. His topographical analysis 
of the “ clan which operates in the same way as the Hindu 

and is the key to all Indian sociology, shows up (with- 
out his saying it) the inadequacy of earlier surveys and of 
speculations based on literature untested by fact. His inter- 
pretation, passim, of custom as ‘‘satisfying an emotional 
need particularly the need for “social solidarity has 
administrative value. Thus, although matrimonial exclusive- 
ness among the Kharias is as rigorous as anything to be 
found in the “ caste system 7^, it makes for fusion rather than 
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fission, and gives tliem weight, which without it they could 
not have, in a Pan-Tribal Samdj for all Chota Nagpur. 

No list of plates is given, and their numbering is erratic, 
blit it would be ungracious to criticize them, for Mr. Eoy, 
from his own resources, and with his son’s help, has devoted 
his unrivalled insight and industry to a task which, in other 
parts of India, is borne by the State. 

A. 887. P. J* Richards. 


The Pronunciation op Kashmiri : Kashmiri Sounds, how 

TO MAKE THEM AND HOW TO TRANSCRIBE THEM. By 

T. Grahame Bailey. R.A.S., Forlong Fund, VoL XVI. 

9i X 6 , pp. vi -f 70. London : Royal Asiatic Society, 

1937. 105. U. 

This comprehensive and precise description of the sounds 
of Kashmiri will be extremely useful to those who are learning 
to speak the language, or who, for any other reason, want 
to acquire an exact knowledge of its phonetic system. 

Dr. Grahame Bailey possesses both a knowledge of the 
modern science of Phonetics and a practical experience dating 
from childhood of some of the languages of Northern India, 
subsequently re-enforced by many years of linguistic research, 
which qualify him in an eminent degree to deal with the 
subject. 

The book contains, firstly, an exact description of the 
sounds found in the Kashmiri of the educated classes, to 
represent which the author makes use of the system of the 
International Phonetic Association, ^Vas employed in recent 
works on African languages ” ; secondly, illustrations of all the 
ordinary declensional and conjugational forms, which he 
estimates at about 3,000 ; thirdly, specimen texts with inter- 
linear literal translations ; fourthly, a ■ Kashmiri-English 
Vocabulary containing all the separate words occurring in the 
book, which amount to about 1,000. 

The wmrk is founded on a study of the actual speech sounds 
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of tbree educated Kashmiris, resident in London, but hailing 
from Srinagar. It is therefore free from the misleading symbols 
and conventions of the written language. The theory of the 
m^ra vowels is described, and their practical effects are of 
course taken account of, but all will agree with the author 
that '' those mdtm vowels which are not pronounced need 
not be represented 

To assist the student the author gives tables in -which he 
correlates his own vowel symbols with those employed by Sir 
George Grierson in his standard works on the language : the 
Kdshmvn Manual and the monumental Dictionary of the 
Kashmiri Language, 

Thanks and congratulations are due to Dr. Grahame Bailey 
for having undertaken and carried through this arduous 
piece of work. 

Personally, in the improbable event of my ever again 
hearing the intriguing vowel-sounds of Kashmiri boatmen, 
shikaris, and villagers, which disturb the peace of the traveller 
in Kashmir and go on echoing, no doubt incorrectly, in his 
memory, I look forward to trying to identify them in this 
manual. 

A , 986 , D. L. E. Lorimer. 


The Mahabharata. Vol. V. The Virataparvan. Critically 
edited by Raghu Vira. 11| x 8|, pp. Ixi + 362 •+■ 1. 
Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, 1936. 

It was my pleasant duty to review the first volume of the 
great Poona edition of the Mahabharata in the Journal for 
1936, pp. 317 ff. ; and for this, the next volume to appear, 
which, though containing the fourth is given the 

number five, the responsibility for the text lies with Professor 
Raghu Vira, already well known to Sanskritists for careful 
work on the ritual literature, under the general supervision 
of Dr. Sukthankar. The workmanship maintains the standard 
set by the Adiparvan, as high a compliment as could be 
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desired by any editor, while its superiority to the late 
Mr. Utgikar’s trial edition of the same text amply demon- 
strates the advance in critical methods which has marked the 
last ten years. The choice of this parvan for such an edition 
was indeed somewhat unfortunate. In the case of the first 
volume Dr. Suktliankar proved in effect that the various 
recensions went back to a common original, which itself could 
only have been prepared at a relatively late date in the evolu- 
tion of the epic. But after subtraction of the many additions 
made by the Southern recension, the drawing of a similar 
inference for the Virdtaparvan would only be valid for 
part of the text at the best, the change of sequence in the 
order of events for the battle scenes, adhy. 49-59 of this 
edition, being alone conclusive of the impropriety of holding 
the contrary view. That much of this parvan was a late 
addition to the epic has always been obvious ; the detailed 
evidence now before us tends to show that we must regard 
these parts as even later in date than the most drastic critic 
might have dared to suggest, a point not without importance 
for the dating of other works deriving their plots from this 
portion of the epic. 

In these circumstances the editor found himself in great 
difiiculties and decided to base his text on the Northern 
recension, though he wmuld be a bold man who would 
pronounce definitely that the oldest version of certain 
episodes is better preserved there than in the Southern 
recension when '' deflated ; the course taken was probably 
the best w^ay out of the difficulty. In minoi /details there is 
as usual much of interest ; attention may be drawn to the 
editor’s rendering of sahita in the phrase aramsahita at i, 3 
(Addenda, p. 361), as '' a pair He gives no references in 
support, but, though such inquiries as I have made have 
failed to show any parallels in Sanskrit, the phrase occurs 
in a number of Pali passages, where this seems to be the 
probable meaning, though not recognized by the dictionaries. 

A . 850. E. H. Johnston. 
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The Tray ANCORE Tribes and Castes. VoL i. By L. A. 
Krishna Iyer. 8| x 5, pp. xxi + 277/ ills. 59, map 1. 

Trivandrum, Government Press, 1937. Rs. 7. 

In this valuable work Mr. L. A. Krishna Iyer follows in 
the footsteps of his distinguished father, who has given us 
the four volumes of Tribes and Castes of Mysore. 

The book, which is the first of two or more volumes on the 
population of the Travancore State, is furnished with an 
author’s preface, a foreword by Dr. Cousins, Head of the 
Fine Arts Department of Travancore University, and an 
introduction by Dr. Haddon. Much of the contents of the 
book has already appeared in Dr. Hutton’s vol. i, part iii6, 
of the Census of India, 1931. 

Instead of following the usual system of entry in alpha- 
betical sequence, the author has selected, by request, seven 
out of sixteen primitive tribes for description in vol. i. The 
reason given for selecting these tribes for precedence is the 
rapid disappearance of primitive culture owing to outside 
influence. It is, however, to be hoped that when these sixteen 
tribes have been dealt with, the rest of the population will 
be described similarly, and an alphabetical reference provided 
for the complete work, to facilitate the investigations of 
scholars. 

The work has been carefully done and furnishes a very 
valuable record of the practices of these primitive people. 
There is, of course, to be noted as usual a strong resemblance 
to the early tribes of other parts of India. The system of 
exogamy by illoms, though clearly not now totemistic, is in 
some respects suggestive of an earlier totemistic organization. 
Of particular interest are the tables of kinship terms, which 
are of a very elaborate nature. The description (p. 104) of 
the precautions taken against the husband’s evil fortune 
after childbirth in the case of the Malapantaram throws 
some new light on the eomade, ^^ reason for which is involved 
in so much uncertainty and speculation. The work is furnished 
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witli a map giving the tribal distribution, and many illustra- 
tions, showing typical features. 

The author is to be warmly congratulated on filling so 
satisfactorily a blank in the ethnographic survey of India. 
He would, however, have been well advised, in view of the 
widespread appeal of a work of this nature, to avoid quoting 
Malayalam in the text, and more care might with advantage 
have been given to eliminating misprints, which even appear 
in the errata. 

B . 122 . R. E. Enthoven. 


Two Lamaistic Pantheons : from materials collected 
BY THE LATE Baron A. VON Stael HolstSin. (Harvard 
Yenching Institute — Monograph Series, vols. iii-iv.) 
10| X 6|. Vol. i, pp. xxiv + 169; voL ii, pis. 314. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1937. 
2 vols., 425. 

This is a most useful manual of Tibetan iconography. 
Besides the materials already known, like the five hundred 
gods of sNart’aii and the Pantheon edited by Oldenburg, 
the book contains new documents chiefly collected by the 
late Baron A. von Stael Holstein. These monographic docu- 
ments consist of a series of statues found in the Pao-hsiang 
Lou, a Lamaist temple situated in the garden of Tz^ii ning 
palace in the forbidden city at Peiping ; this pantheon 
originally included 787 images. 

These materials are very interesting, because of each deity 
represented the name is given either in Chinese or in Tibetan, 
or both in Chinese and in Tibetan ; to these languages, in 
some cases — as in the case of the Pao-hsiang Lou pantheon — 
even Mongolian and Manchu are added. 

The materials so collected have been carefully catalogued 
by the editor, who has added most interesting indices in 
Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan, the Sanskrit names being 
carefully restored with the help of the other two languages. 
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As is known, tliese pantheons are, as a rule, taken from 
some collections of SddJianas {sGmh Tabs) in which the 
formulae of meditation of the various gods -were contained. 
These collections modelled upon the Sanskrit Sadhanamdld, 
but different in size and importance, are very numerous in 
Tibetan literature. Each school has its own : the bKa’ 
rgyud pa chiefly refer to that of Padma dkar po, called 
sGrub pa fabs rgya mts'oi do get rjes gnan dan bcas pa gdod 
dgui dpal gter. 

The Sa skya pa have the most famous and the largest 
collection of Sddhana, I mean the sGrub fabs rgya mtfo. 
• It consists of many volumes, and is edited in sDerge. I 
could not as yet find a copy of it, but I saw some volumes of 
it. It is this work which inspired, for instance, the painters 
of the chapels in the Kumbum {sKu abiim) of Gyantze, as 
is clearly mentioned in the inscriptions written at the bottom 
of the frescoes. 

A resume of this work has been edited in Tashilumpo, and is 
called sGrub fobs rgya bnts'o nas bsad paillia ts'ogs rnams 
kyi mnon rtogs rjes gnan do ga dan bcas yig gi don agrel qdod 
dgui Ijon Hn rin po dei snem, by Nam m¥d dpal bzati. 

It is therefore difficult to ascertain which was the source 
which inspired the artists. The collections now published 
anyhow betray the influence of the ''yellow” sect by the 
presence of Tsoh k’a pa and the absence of the Sa skya 
lamas. 

The restoration of the Sanskrit names made by the editor is 
very accurate. Of course, there are minor details which might 
need revision, but they do not impair the usefulness of the 
work. Expressions like mitrai lugs, bari lugs (p. 5), Fa ce 
pan den lugs (p. 6), jo bo lugs (p. 7) need some elucidation ; 
they refer to the particular method (lugs) of realization as 
expounded by some famous masters, Indian as w'ell as 
Tibetan : Maitripa, the Bari Lotsava, Sakyasri (the great 
Kashmirian pandit), Atisa, usually called Jo bo. 

Gur (p. 11) is not leally Mahdkdla but the mgon po, or 
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yidam of the Sa skya pa. p. 12, shal bzah rgya mts'o is not 
Kalpabhadrasa mudrd, but rather Bhadralcalpasa mudm. 

On sMe brtsegs = Ucchusma, I may refer to Indo-Tibetica, 
iii. Parvati (p. 33), is not exactly dmag zor ma, or, at least, 
the two goddesses have been assimilated, though originally 
different, cf. Indo Tibetica, iii, p. 91 ff. Instead of Paramapitr 
I should prefer to leave the Tibetan form P'a dam pa as it is. 
P’a dam pa, as known, was the founder of the Tingri monastery 
to the north of Nepal, and famous for his magical powers. 

To conclude, this book represents a very important con- 
tribution to the iconography of Tibetan Buddhism. 

B. 116 , Giuseppe Tucci. 


An Eight Hundeed Yeae Old Book of Indian Medicine 
AND Foemulas. Tr. by Elizabeth Shaepe. 8|- x 5|-, 
pp. 135. London : Luzac and Co., 1937. 6s. 

Any book on Oriental medicine is of interest. But frankly 
Elizabeth Sharpe’s translation of /' An Eight Hundred Year 
Old Book of Indian Medicine ” is one of the less valuable. 
After all it is not a very ancient work. Ehazes and Avicenna 
had already lived and died before that date. 

This book is what the old Persians would call a Qarabadin 
or Pharmaceutica. The first half, which the translator (or 
author) divides among parts 1 to 4, deals with diseases and 
their remedies ; the second half (which comprises parts 5 to 8) 
deals with pharmacy and the preparation of therapeutic 
compounds. Many interesting details are found in these 
pages. There is, of course, an enormous amount of magic. 
There is also the interesting test for male impotence (p. 66). 
There is a direct reference to birth control (p. 68). And 
there are frequent signs of Arab influence, more especially 
in the names of drugs — sama for antimony (p. 109), for 
instance, and liubul ghur for laurel (p. 126). 

The book, however, is marred by several faults. In the 
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jfirst place it is impossible to discover wbo wrote it. Was it 
Wagbji Mimi (p. 13) or not ? Does a.d. 1435 (again p. 13) 
represent tbe date of its composition or only of the terminal 
verses ? There is no index, so that it is impossible to find out 
all the references to any disease or to any drug. For there 
is no apparent system in the treatment of the subject matter. 
Again, many of the technical terms must be mistranslated. 
Sjrphilis (p. 46) wsbs not known in India eight hundred years 
ago. Nor is it likely that the disease now known as sprue 
(p. 57) was then recognized as a clinical entity. And what, 
pray, is the disease translated so frequently as peenus (p. 94) ? 

The fault lies in the translation of a highly technical work 
being made by a person with no knowledge of the technicalities 
of the subject. The author disarms criticism by her frank 
acknowledgment of her incapacity (p. 6), so no more can 
be said. Nor does she seem to know any Arabic, when she 
writes Damahook-wain for Dragons’ Blood (p. 124). Nor 
is her Latin above suspicion (p. 68). It is a pity, because at 
present the main sources of our knowledge of Indian Medicine 
are Persian expositions, such as the Firdaus-ul-Hikmat and 
the Liber Regius. A translation into English of Susruta, 
Charaka, and even the later physicians of India, is a work 
which is still eagerly awaited by all historians of Arab Medicine. 
A . 906 . C. Elgood. 

Concepts of Bujddhism. By Bimala Churn Law. With 
a Foreword by the Most Honourable the Marquess op 
Zetland. 10 x pp. xii + 104. Amsterdam: 
Published for the Kern Institute by H. J. Paris, 1937. 
55. 6(7. • 

Dr. B. C. Law has written a very attractive volume dealing 
with eleven Buddhist concepts. Some of them are peculiarly 
Buddhist, such as Profession of Faith, Four Noble Truths, 
and the Noble Eightfold Path, and others, which are common 
Indian concepts, such as caste, harma, and dharma, still 
have a very definite Buddhist colouring. The subjects are 
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not taken in any intelligible order, for tke autkor jumps from 
sarana to paramita d^ndi then to jdti, and he does not seem 
to &ad pdramitd earlier than the second century b.c. The 
other concepts treated are jhuna, puggala, paticca-samuppdda, 
and nibbdna. The author says that it has not been an easy 
task to handle the subject, as the main concepts of Buddhism 
still require very careful consideration before saying anything 
definitely about them. In addition to this is the fact that he 
seems to be unaware of any previous handlings of the subject 
except in English. Nevertheless he writes without perceptible 
confessional bias or preconceived notions, and such candour 
of treatment is of the highest value in the discussion of 
matters that still require very careful consideration. 

B. 64. E. J. Thomas. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, Ceylon. Bulletin 
No. 3. Tamil Documents in the Government Archives, 
selected and translated by Mudaliyar C. Easanayagam. 
10 X 7, pp. 59, pis, 1. Colombo : Ceylon Government 
Press, 1937. Gents 75. 

This Bulletin deals with sixty-seven Tamil letters and 
documents found in the Palace of Kandy in 1815. They fall 
into three classes, namely, correspondence of the King with 
(1) the Nawab of Arcot, (2) the French at Pondicherry, and 
(3) the British. Of the first class one, though in Tamil, is 
written in Arabic characters. 

Of particular interest are K 64, a copy of the grant of three 
districts in the Island to the French, and K 33, the draft 
treaty with the Governor of Madras. The elaborate method 
of wrapping up the missives is worthy of notice (pp. 10, 12). 

The editor is in error in identifying Madduma Vedarala 
alias Eajakaruna Eajapaksa G5pala Mudiyanse with Gopala 
Krsna Nayakkar (p. 4). The former was a member of a well- 
Imown Muslim family of Court physicians, whose ancestors 
came to Ceylon from Goa on the capture of that city by the 
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Portuguese. He liad never been in India before ^aka 1714 
(p. 36) ; the Nayakkar, on the other hand, had come from 
Madura (p. 50). 

In K 19 (p. 9) '' The Lord of Hajarat ”, if I mistake not, 
is a mistranslation, hajarat,” in the Tamil '' asarattii ”, 
representing the Arab-Persian hazrat, '' excellency.” 

On p. 2 the editor has fallen into the common error of 
confusing the gold fanam with the later copper coin of the 
name, now reckoned as equal to six cents. On p. 32 '' Katu- 
korale” according to the Tamil should be '' Katukurule ”, 
and correctly so ; the word is a form of the more common 

Katupulle ”, the name of the Adigars’ messengers. On 
p. 56 Iddamaspana ” is a mistake for '' Iddamalpana ”, 
a well-known resthouse on the old road from Colombo to 
Kandy. And on p. 22 is not '' rei corado ” meant for '' rei 
coroado crowned king ” ? 

The impression of the royal lion-seal is far from clear in 
the reproduction of document K 64, and a better specimen 
of this rarity would have added to the value of the Bulletin. 

These defects, however, do not detract from the value of 
the present work and Mudaliyar Rasanayagam is to be 
congratulated on his edition of these interesting documents. 

B . 54 , H. W. CODEINGTON. 


The Early Buddhist Theory of Mak Perfected. A 
Study of the Arahan. By I. B. Horner. 8| x 6, 
pp. 328. London : Williams and Norgate, Ltd., 1936. 
12^. 6d. 

In this interesting monograph Miss Horner traces the history 
of the '' Arahan ” concept from its appearance in early 
^akyan ” to its great significance in monastic Buddhism, and 
after that through various stages of dogmatic shiftings to its 
gradual waning, until it gives way eventually to the Mahayanist 
Bodhisattva idea which entirely superseded it in Northern 
Buddhism. In the course of her investigation she digresses on 
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many non-Buddliist uses of words whicli throw important side- 
lights on the Buddhist idea. She discusses fully the range of the 
latter, analysing all relevant text-passages, in the interpreta- 
tion of which she exhibits a high degree of sagacity. It may 
be that here and there the Commentarial literature has been 
valued too highly and that certain other concepts have been 
dealt with in a somewhat unusual way: still, the general 
investigation yields valuable results. Mrs. Rhys Davids’s 
theories about the origin of Sakya and monastic Buddhism 
as well as her hypothesis of becoming have been accepted 
by Miss Horner throughout. 

Miss Horner’s observations regarding the peculiar position 
of the Arahan in the Milindapanha are good : here the 

perfected man appears as a social being, leading a com- 
munal existence, and does not wander any longer like the 
rhinoceros No less relevant are her remarks on the develop- 
ment of the Bodhisattva concept. 

Two concluding chapters are only indirectly comiected 
with the main theme, but they are valuable in so far as they 
contribute material to an attempted formulation of the ideal 
of perfection, the concrete siimmum honum which the self- 
perfecting striver after freedom sets before himself as the 
goal. The two terms discussed here are oghativ^na (having 
crossed the flood) and para (the other side). 

In the definition of the Arahan concept two considerable 
points have been w^'cll brought out by the author, viz. that the 
arahan idea is incompatible with the anattd doctrine, and that 
its emphasis lies on the achievement of perfection '' here and 
now ”. And in this connection one feels, and is relieved to feel, 
that the important thing is not the etymology, nor the history 
of the origins of the term — these things are only adjmrcts of 
monastic-philological theory : hence the word '' theory ” 
in the title — ^biit the realization of its content as of a very 
significant fact of experience, viz. emancipation during one’s 
lifetime. In this meaning we find it frequently used in the 
Theragathas as a synonym of blissful enlightenment (sambodhi ; 
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cf. Itivuttaka, § 47, idh’eva sambodliim anuttaram phuse 
whicli assures the aspirant of his emancipation not only for 
the rest of his earthly life but for ever and ever. As a descrip- 
tion of the sudden flash of enlightenment coming even after 
a very short preparation, we meet with the word often in the 
Psalms where it surprises one how quickly and almost 
instantaneously this freedom of soul {eeto-vimiitti) is won. 

It is impossible here to criticize Miss Horner’s treatment of 
some noteworthy Pali terms which constantly puzzle the 
translator by their enigmatic character, such as and 

an-dgamt, or tattha- and antard-pannibbayl : all that she 
says about these is very helpful. Only one short remark I 
should like to add about the term para, as a warning, so to 
speak, against finding more in it than it was intended to 
convey by those who used it as a word of their mother tongue. 
It is doubtful to me whether Miss Horner is right in seeing in 
pdm the idea of development. As. far as I am aware it is 
originally and prominently even later meant to designate the 
farther ” shore, the other side, or bank of the river (see ample 
■ evidence of this on pp. 296--301). The phrase would 

thus be almost synonymous with oghatinna and imply a safe 
place where one may gain a footing for rest and comfort, thus 
emphasizing the stopping and ceasing from going (or having 
to go) farther. I doubt whether it can be proven that, as the 
author says (p. 284), “ there was originally no identification 
of j)dra with a static condition ” : and her quotations from 
the Upanishads (p. 286) rather give support to my view- 
The book is written in concise and lucid English and is 
pleasant to read for those who know something of Indian 
psychology and of Pali Buddhism, but it must be somewhat 
(to say the least) difficult for ordinary English readers who 
are not conversant with Pali terms. Moreover, perhaps no 
section of applied psychology is more difficult and misleading 
than the semantics of expressions which are at the same time 
very ordinary words and highly technical terms, as e.g. attd, 
attha, kamma, bhava and derivatives, and rnaggd. 

A. 713. W. StEDE. 
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A History of Brajabuli Literature. Being a study of tlie 
Vaisnava Lyric Poetry and Poets of Bengal. By 
SuKUMAR Sen. 9| x 6|, pp. xvi + 600, ills. 2. Calcutta : 
University of Calcutta, 1935. 

This is a valuable and scholarly treatment of the Vaisnava 
lyric poetry of Bengal, the greater part of which is com- 
posed in the literary dialect of Bengali known as Brajabuli. 
Brajabuli must be distinguished from Brajabhasa, the dialect 
of Hindi spoken in the neighbourhood of Mathura. This 
book, after an admirably concise statement of the origin 
and nature of Brajabuli, gives some account of the Vaisnava 
anthologies and other works which have preserved the 
Vaisnava songs that have come down to us. There follows 
a discussion of the ideas underlying the lyrics, which all deal 
in one way or another with the Krsna legend, and particularly 
with the love of Krsna and Kadha. The main part of the 
book consists of a series of brief notices of more than three 
hundred Vaisnava padakartds. In each case such bio- 
graphical details as have been ascertained are given, and in 
most cases one or more examples of the poet’s lyric verse. 
The notices are arranged as far as possible in chronological 
order. The quotations are given in a romanized translitera- 
tion, but there is an appendix giving them also in Bengali 
script. The latter part of the book deals with later poems in 
Brajabuli and such lyric poetry in Bengali as has affinities 
with the Brajabuli poems, and there are two chapters devoted 
to the development of the Eadha-Krsna legend and the 
Eadha-Krsna literature prior to the sixteenth century. 

There is an unfortunately long list of additions and 
corrections, many of which deal with the diacritical marks 
required for the transliteration of the extracts — a notoriously 
difficult matter in proof correction. It is a pity that the 
author insists on using a.c. instead of a.b. in dates. This 
is surely a mere affectation ; he need not be apprehensive of 
any one concluding from the use of a.d. that he has deserted 
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liis ancestral religion, wMle Ms debt to Professor S. K. 
Chatter ji would have been sufficiently obvious without this 
tribute of imitation. 

There are of course many points raised in the book on which 
differences of opinion will exist. But there can be no doubt 
that it is a work which will be invaluable to all students of 
Bengali literature and of Vaisnavism, and both the author 
and the University of Calcutta are to be congratulated on 
the production of a work based on such extensive research 
and presented in such a practically useful and scholarly form. 
A . S 69 , W. Sutton Page. 


Haeivamj^apurana : Ein Abschnitt aus der Apabhramsa- 
Welthistorie Mahapurana Tisatthimahapurisa- 
gunalahikara ’’ von Puspadanta. Herausg. von Ludwig 
Alsdorf. Alt- u. Neu-Indische Studien, 5. 11|- x 8, 
pp. xii -f 516, pis. 3. Hamburg : Eriederichsen, de 
Gruyter & Co., 1936. 

This volume contains in addition to the text and translation 
of Puspadanta’s Harivamsajiurana an exhaustive introduction 
dealing with every aspect of the work : and I have nothing 
but praise for the exemplary care and thoroughness with which 
it has been done. The main interest is linguistic, and if 
occasionally I would differ in the explanation of particular 
words, criticism of this sort is best left to those who have 
specialized in the Apabhramsas. The literary value of the work 
is small, but it raises a point of general interest in its bearing 
on the date of Guiiadhya’s Brhathathd, which the editor would 
put back to the first or second century b.c. at the latest. 
His arguments for this surprising conclusion are too often 
h}7pothetical to carry complete conviction, but it is fairer to 
defer judgment till he gives us the opportunity of considering 
his evidence in greater detail. 

A . 702 . 


E. H. Johnston, 
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Mahavira : His Life and Teachings. By Bimala Churn 
Law. 7|- X 5, pp. viii + 114. London: Luzac & Co., 
1937. 

The Buddhist Conception of Spirits. (Same autiior and 
publishers.) Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Law’s Kesearch Series, Pub. No. 3. 8 X 5|-, pp. xii 

+ 114. 1936. 

The first of these works gives a clear and concise description 
of the life and teachings of the great J ain leader, so far as can be 
gathered from the canonical texts of the Jains and Buddhists. 
It should be of great help in focusing the points of dispute 
that still exist among modern scholars. For instance, it is 
generally agreed that Mahavira died before Buddha. Yet 
Charpentier in The Cambridge History of India denied this, 
and it would be all the better for sound chronology to show 
why he was wrong. There are two Bhagavati-siitras, and the 
title is only an honorific for the real names. Which of them does 
Dr. Law really mean ? 

The term spirits ” for the subject of the second work is 
liable to misunderstanding. Even the term '' ghosts ” is not 
exact, for they are not discarnate spirits, but have bodies of 
a most unpleasant kind. Dr. Law defines '' spirits ” as a term 
for the unhappy dead who suffer in the nether world on 
account of their misdeeds in a previous existence.” This does 
not seem to distinguish those who are suffering in niraya. 
However, the whole method and treatment of the author makes 
the matter admirably clear. The work is a valuable exposition 
of a popular Indian belief as it became modified in the com- 
munity of Buddhist lay people. 

A. 856, 862. E. J. ThOMAS. 
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La Subordination dans la Prose Veoique. Etudes sur le 
Satapatlia-Brahmana, I. By Armand Minard. pp. 214. 
AmialesderUniversitedeLyon. Troisieme serie. Lettres. 
Fascicules. Paris: Societe d'^dition Les Belles Lettres. 
1936. 

Arid as is the content of the Brahmana literature, the interest 
of its prose syntactically and stylistically has always com- 
manded attention, and M. Minard’s work, inspired by Professor 
Eenou, is a worthy addition to the growing literature. This 
part gives an exhaustive investigation of the structure of the 
sentences in the SaiapatJia Brahmana introduced by ydvat, 
yathdy yatra, yadd, and yadi. The excellent plan is adopted of 
citing passages in full with translation, and an elaborate 
analysis renders it possible to add precision even to the transla- 
tion of Eggeling, 

No doubt the author is sometimes too critical of his pre- 
decessors. Eggeling aimed at idiomatic English, and at giving 
a faithful reproduction of the text, without adopting the 
interpretation of the commentator as to the succession or 
simultaneity of actions, where the text leaves either possible ; 
this is legitimate, for we cannot suppose that the ritual Sutra 
is always a faithful guide ; the author abandons it in iv. 2. 
5.6-7 (p. 22). Moreover, M, Minard takes exception (p. 154) to 
the certainly correct view of Delbriick that i.8.1.3 yadd tarn 
ativardhai means '' when I have outgrown it and ii.4.2.4 
yadaiva yiiyam hadd ca labhddhvai '' w'hen you have found 
though he admits it in x.4.3.9, and it occurs with yatra in 
xi.5.5.10, while xiv.6.9.26 is on any theory obscure. It is 
equally difficult to accept his criticism of Delbriick’s doctrine 
that in yadd with the optative the action thereby expressed is 
regarded as past ; all the examples bear out Delbriick’s thesis, 
xi.1.4.4 ; vi.8.1.10 ; xii.6.2.1-2 ; ix.3.2.5. ; vi.8.1.12. Only 
in ii.1.3.9 is contemporaneity prima facie even possible, and 
the real rendering is “ whenever the sacrifice has turned out 
favourably Delbriick was so careful a writer that any dis- 
agreement from his view needs full consideration. 
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M. Minard unfortunately fails to recognize the generic or 
indefinite use of the optative, which explains several passages 
which give him trouble. It is clear in xi.6.3.9 yatm gdrhajpatyo 
'nugacched vettha tad bhayam yad atm jnhmto bhavati ; the 
danger arises in every case in which the fire goes out. So 
i.2.2.4 ; iv.2.1.19. A good example is iv.3.1.20 iti trayodasam 
graham grlindti yadi trayodasam grhniydt, where we are told 
what he does whenever he does the action indicated in the 
optative. The sense is quite different from the corresponding 
clause with an optative in the apodosis also. The same thing 
is to be seen in iv.4.2.17-18 atha sum presyati . . . iti yady 
agnistpmah sydt. So iii.9.3.32 ; i.9.2. 14-16 ; iii.8.6.10 ; 

v.6.4.26 ; iii.4.4.19 ; vi.6.4.10. In v.5.4.1 sa yady ajdn 
dlabheran lohita dsvino bhavati simply means whenever they 
kill goats, then that for the Asvins is red /h The same doctrine 
explains ii.6.2.17 ; iii. 6.3.9 ; v.1.5.17 ; and v.5.4.33, all of 
which cause M. Minard needless trouble. Hence there is 
nothing inexplicable in iv.5.2.10 iti yadi pumdnt sydd yady 
u stri sydt . . . iti yady u avijndto garbho bhavati juhuydt. 
Where an indefinite is desired, optative^ and indicative are 
equally available, and they can be used side by side, as often 
in Classical Sanskrit. But divergence of view on this and other 
details does not lessen the appreciation due for so painstaking 
a work of research. 

A. 915. A. Beeriedalb Keith. 


Shaeara-Bhas YA, Volume III, Adhyayas IX-XII. Trans- 
lated by Ganganatha Jha. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. LXXIII. 9| X 5|, pp. xxviii 4- 1417-2429. Baroda : 
Oriental Institute, 1936. Rs, 16. 

With this volume the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University brings a monumental task to a successful conclusion, 
the translation of the bhdsyas and important early com- 
mentaries on the six orthodox philosophical systems of 

^ Cf. its use in. clauses in comparison of wMch there are many examples 
in Minard, pp. 111-14, and see Keith, JSOS.tXxy, 91-3. 
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Hinduism. As he himself says in the Introduction, '' My life’s 
work is finished, with the completion of this work. I am 
thankful that I have lived to complete it.” Happy is the 
scholar who can pen such words. In this great series of trans- 
lations, many of which are now difficult of access and should 
be republished, that one which most scholars would agree 
offered the greatest difficulties was reserved to the last and has 
perhaps profited thereby ; for the rendering, while perfectly 
clear in meaning, keeps more closely to the wording of the 
text than was the case with some of its predecessors. But this 
is neither the time nor the place for a critical estimate of 
MM. Gaiiganath Jha’s achievement, and the present reviewer 
prefers to confine himself to the expression of his gratitude for 
the opportunity of offering his warmest congratulation to the 
veteran scholar on this auspicious occasion. 

A , 9 S 4 , E. H. Johnston. 



Nanarthasangraha of Ajayapala. Edited by T. R. 
Chintamani. Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 10. 
10 X 6|, pp. xii + 114 + 28. Madras : University of 
Madras, 1937. Rs. 1/8. 

The Madras University Sanskrit Series is busily engaged 
in exploiting the rich manuscript resources of South India 
and tlie editor of the present volume is one of the most 
assiduous workers in this field. The NdnaTthasangraha 
a homonymous lexicon which is of interest as being the first 
existing to have adopted the alphabetical order in its presenta- 
tion of material. The words begmning with each letter are 
grouped together, although the alphabetical arrangement 
is not carried through within these subsections themselves. 
The work is edix\i(iT Gan^^ 1140) 

in which it is quoted. It is profusely quoted in a number of 
other lexical works too, often in readings differing materially 
from the present edition. Further, a considerable number 
of verses quoted as belonging to Ajaya do not find a place 
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in the present text at all Also a fragmentary edition published 
by the Samskrta Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, differs con- 
siderably in readings. We may take it, then, that a proper 
critical edition is still to be produced. 

A. 937. T. Burrow. 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

The Chinese on the Art of Painting. Translations and 
Comments. By Osvalb Siren. 9J x 6, pp. 261, pis. vii. 
Peiping : Henri Vetch, 1936. 135. 6d. 

It has been the author’s purpose to reveal to the student 
the mental attitude of the Chinese towards their art of painting. 
As with all art, the growth of Chinese painting has its roots 
deep in the remote past, tapping fantastic stories and burrow- 
ing down to mythical regions. 

Prom very early times Chinese art historians seem to have 
enjoyed recording their views on painting and painters, and 
although most of the earliest records have been lost, there 
still remains a mass of documents the complete translation 
of which would '' take more than a lifetime The selections 
here presented cover a period extending from Han times 
down to Chhng, with references to much earlier records. 

The author, after a delightful Introduction, has divided 
his book into the following sections : Prom the Han to the 
T'ang Dynasty ; The Sung Period ; Ch'an Buddhism and 
its relation to Painting ; The Yuan Period ; The Ming 
Period ; The ChTng Period. Appendices I-IV provide 
translations of Chinese treatises, and there is a useful index. 

Through this long period the same basic principles of 
painting enjoyed almost unanimous acceptance. The Six 
Principles are referred to by Hsieh Ho, writing at the end of 
the fifth century a.d., who states that they have existed 
since early times They are here rendered as : '' 1. Spirit 
Eesonance (or Vibration of Vitality) and Life movement. 
2. Bone Manner (Structural) use of the Brush. 3. Conform 
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with the Objects (to obtain) Likeness. 4. Apply the Colours 
according to the Characteristics. 6. Plan and Design, 
Place and Position (i.e. Composition). 6. To Transmit 
Models by Drawing.” The historian says that there are very 
few artists '' who could master them all ”. 

As the author warns us, it is not always easy to grasp the 
meaning of some of the Chinese expressions, which are (as 
translated) often rather elusive. 

The first of the Six Principles, Spirit Eesonance, is defined 
as a '' spiritual force imparting life, character, and significance 
to material forms It is widely agreed that masterpieces 
can be produced only in a kind of frenzy impelling the hand 
to work unconsciously. The moment the frenzy begins to 
cool the artist must cease or his work will be spoilt. The 
painter may even leave his picture incomplete, provided it is 
complete in his own consciousness, when it will carry its 
complete message to the beholder — if he, the beholder, have 
the correct response. 

In the case of the painter Wu Chen (1280-1354) his attain- 
ment of the essential spiritual condition to create masterpieces 
seems to have required some external material assistance. 
Wu Chen lived at the Plum Blossom cottage. At his window 
stood a stone goblet filled with resinous wine. When he got 
drunk he swung the brush and painted the air of the mountains, 
the haze, the mist and the clouds, without a flaw”. His 
elevated condition would seem to have induced the choice 
of subject. 

Copying the works of early masters is considered meritorious, 
and even as early as the time of Ku K^ai-chih there are 
instructions for the guidance of students in the practice of 
tracing. But it is laid down that literal copying is not intended 
— the theme should serve as an inspiration and the copyist 
should put his own spirit into the work. 

The chapter on the Sung Period has an essay attributed 
to Ching Hao, given in the form of an imaginary conversation 
between an old sage, disguised as a rustic, and a youthful 
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painter who meet in a forest. A translation in full is given 
in Appendix IV. This chapter also deals with the '' gentleman 
painters ’’, superior persons who wrote much on art, but 
ever conscious of their own social and academic status, would 
conclude a dissertation with such a remark as But this is 
difficult to explain to common people”. It is an extremely 
interesting chapter, concerned mainly with landscape painting, 
which reached a very high level during the Sung Period. 

The author touches on the subject of philosophic and religious 
thought that so profoundly influenced Chinese painting and 
art criticism and devotes a special chapter to the philosophy 
of Ch‘an Buddhism. 

In the following, Ch'ing Period, two writers are quoted : 
Shen Hao and Tao-chi. Both were monks; the first, 
temporarily, for he is reported to have “ preferred the company 
of care-free idlers and beautiful women”. Yet he regrets 
that he was born in the world of men. What chance ”, 
says he, have I to mount the phoenix 1 I sing in vain my 
shepherd song for the Peach Blossom girls.” Nevertheless 
he has an excellent opinion of himself as his writings show. 

One is tempted to exceed the prescribed limits of a short 
review to quote many of the attractive passages in this 
extremely interesting work. 

Chinse art critics justly insist on the close relationship 
between Chinese writing and painting. Modern writers refer 
to this and even speak of a '' calligraphic style ”— an expression 
which (to the reviewer) would seem to be rather meaningless 
and even an inversion, in view of the evidence that Chinese 
writing derives from a pictographic origin. The term calli- 
graphic ” in this connection would seem to mean simply 
line ” in contradistinction to wash ”. The similar quality 
of line in Chinese drawing and writing respectively, is due, 
and inevitably, to the use of the same implement for both 
operations and to the freedom of wrist demanded in either 
case for admirable performance. . 

Mr. Osvald Siren is to be congratulated upon producing 
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sucli a colleetion of notes and translations — fascinating 
reading and invaluable to the student of Chinese painting. 
A few more illustrations would have been welcomed, especially 
if these could have clarified the meaning of some of the quaint 
technical terms used by the historians. 

632 . F. H. Andrews. 


Annual Bibliography op Islamic Art and Arch.eology, 
India excepted. Edited by L. A. Mayer. Vol. I, 1935. 
9-| X 6|, pp. iii + 64. Jerusalem : Divan Publishing 
House, 1937. 

This most welcome publication consists of a bibliography 
of all books and articles on Muslim architecture, art, and 
archaeology that have appeared during 1935, India being 
excluded, for India is adequately dealt with in VogeFs work, 
published annually by the Kern Institute of Leyden. 

The items are arranged under subjects, the chief main 
headings being Architecture, Topography, Fine Arts, Collec- 
tions, Numismatics, Dress, Heraldry, Islamic Influences, 
Excavations, etc., and at the end is an index of authors 
whereby the publications of each may be found at once. 

If one glances through this book, and notes the immense 
range of periodical publications over which articles on Muslim 
art and archaeology are scattered, the usefulness of such a 
bibliography at once becomes apparent ; it will form an 
absolutely indispensable aid to all who are engaged in the 
study of Muslim art and archaeology, and Dr. Mayer is to be 
congratulated for having undertaken so laborious a task. 

K. A. C. Creswell.; 
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A Hittite Glossary : Words of known or conjectured 
Meaning . with Sumerian and Akkadian Words 
OCCURRING IN HiTTiTE Texts. By E. H. Sturteyant. 
William Dwight Witney Linguistic Series. Special 
Publicationof the Linguistic Society of America. 10| x 7, 
pp. 192. Philadelphia : University of Pennsylvania, 
1936. 

Professor Sturtevant’s Hittite Glossary has become an 
indispensable companion to any student of Hittite, who 
like the present writer has begun the subject since the 
literature became extensive. The errors and omissions which 
were noticed in the first edition have been corrected, there 
are more cross-references, and the whole work has been 
brought up to date. Furthermore, the author has had the 
assistance of Dr. G. Bechtel, Dr. A. Walther, and Professor 
A. Gotze, and the book now contains some valuable original 
suggestions — particularly by the last-named scholar-— bearing 
on words or passages in texts which have not yet been edited. 
Such suggestions are indicated by initials in parentheses. 

The book is still primarily an index to the literature about 
Hittite words, and is not to be regarded as a lexicon. The 
Sumerian and Accadian words which occur in the Hittite 
texts are also included, but (as stated in the introduction) 
references to literature are given for them '' only if some 
peculiarity of the Hittite documents makes this necessary ’b 
Such peculiarities have sometimes, however, been overlooked, 
and one could still wish for fuller references here. In the 
additions and corrections at the end the letter p appears 
twice as fr and once as fi ; the only other misprint I have 
noted is s.v, sessar : for 187 read 184, fn. 1. But these are 
insignificant, details in a work which seems likely to justify 
fully the author's modest hope that it will be of service for 
more than five years. 

A. 752, 
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Cuneiform 

La Legende de Keret, Roi bes Siboniens. Publiee d’apres 
une tablette de Ras-Sbamra. Par Charles Virolleaub. 
Haut-Commissariat de la Repiiblique Eiangaise en Syrie 
et an Liban, Service des Antiquites. Bibliotbeqne 
Archeologiqne et Historique, Tome XXII. Mission de 
Ras-Shamra, Tome II. 11 x 9, pp. 102, pis. 4. Paris : 
Genthner, 1936. Frs. 90. 

The Legend of Keret, discovered some three years ago 
on cuneiform tablets unearthed at Ras Shamra, is a long 
poem telling of a war anciently fought in the south of Palestine 
between Keret, king of the Sidonians, and a horde of invading 
peoples headed by a certain Terach. 

Keret is the eponymous ancestor of the Cherethites 
mentioned in the Old Testament. In 1 Samuel xxx, 14, they 
are said to have occupied the Negeb, or Southland. Terach, 
on the other hand, seems to connect with Terach, the father of 
Abraham, in the Biblical account. In the Ras Shamra story 
he is a semi-divine character, his name being related to the 
common Semitic word y-r-h moon ’b He has as wife and 
mistress the goddesses Nikkar (i.e. Nin-Gal) and Sin 
respectively. These correspond to the deities Nin-Gal and Sin 
(the latter feminized !) worshipped especially in Ur and 
Harran, and this fact^ as M. Virolleaud acutely points out, 
harmonizes with the Bibhcal saga which places the provenance 
of Terach in precisely those two cities ! 

There is also mention in this text of two peoples called 
Asher and Zebulun, in whom we may see prototypes of the 
Palestinian tribes later absorbed into the federation of Israel. 
There are likewise references to Edom. 

The importance of the text can thus scarcely be exaggerated. 
M. Virolleaud has edited it with his usual care and skill, and 
has been especially happy in his identification of many obscure 
words and passages. At the end of the volume he gives us his 
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own beantiM facsimile of the tablet, together with a photo- 
graph of the original and a glossary. Obviously this is a 
pioneer effort, and there are a number of points which will 
require correction and amplification in future. 

I would suggest more particularly that ht hhr (‘' parlia- 
ment in 1. 82 equates with Biblical ^tat 


hpt in 1. 112 is equivalent to Arabic “glean’’ 

(cf. Ethiopic h-h-z and h-z-h “gather”, etc.), that zgt (of a 
dog’s barking) in 1. 122 stands for Hgdt and equates with 

Arabic Ji-J, that Mb spr (“a dog going round ” : As. sa])dru) 


in 1. 123 may be explained from Ps. lix, 7, that ‘bd ^hn (“ a 
perpetual slave”) can be interpreted from Deut. xv, 17, 
1 Samuel xxvii, 12, etc., and that hml (name of a metal) in 
1. 148 is an Anatolian word meaning “ metal of >§-r-m/Salamis 
in Cyprus ”, i.e. copper (the 4 is the Asianic gen. sing, suffix, 
cf. barzel “ iron ” and Georgian beredj). In 1. 93, the hosts of 
the army are likened to yr. This is the Hebrew yoreh “ early 
rain”; for parallels see Tallquist, Hakedem, i, 13. The 
meaning is that they are countless as raindrops. 


It would be idle to suppose that the present editio princeps 
is final and definitive. Much has still to be done in inter- 
preting this text, and its relationship to Israelitic saga. 
Indeed, Professor Albright has already published an 
alternative interpretation in the Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, October, 1936, in which he 
dissents entirely from the view of Virolleaud. Nevertheless, 
this does not detract from the value of an edition distinguished 
for its meticulous care and its wealth of ingenuity. 

Theobor H. 
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Biblical Archeology 

Excavations at Sepphoris, Palestine, in 1931. Pre- 
liminary Keport. Ed.. Leroy Waterman. University 
of MicMgan Publications. lOf X 8, pp. xii -}- 86, pis. 30, 
figs. 6. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1937. $2. 

Sepphoris is first mentioned by Josephus, according to 
whom it was a place of considerable importance in 100 b.c. 
It may, therefore, be supposed that its existence goes back 
a century or so before that time, for which a coin list going 
back to Seleucos IV (187-175) is some evidence. Prom the 
first century b.c. to the sixth century a.d. its history can be 
traced in literary sources, and this has been well outlined in 
the present report by S. Yeivin in the section on History and 
Archeeology. But this writer’s efforts to deduce a pre-exilic 
origin for the town is singularly unconvincing. It is based 
on the discovery of a solitary Early Iron Age II sherd in a 
cistern, and on the strength of this a Jewish tradition which 
might suggest an ancient origin for the place is said to acquire 
strong confirmation Such use of archaeological evidence 
cannot be too much deplored. 

It must in fact be admitted that the excavations have 
thrown hardly any light on the history of the town. This is 
not surprising in view of the excavator’s statement that 
Sepphoris, like all large and important sites that have been 
extensively built over in the Hellenistic and Eoinano- 
Byzantine periods, shows practically no stratification”. 
This is a completely erroneous statement, for though the 
stratification may be difficult of interpretation, it undoubtedly 
exists in such places, and unless it is recorded, the excavation 
does far more harm than good. Similarly, it is quite inadequate 
to describe pottery as Hellenistic— first century a.d. 

The buildings uncovered by the excavation were a theatre, 
a building identified as a Christian Basilica, and one beneath 
the modern citadel. The theatre was apparently on the normal 
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classical Roman plan, except that there were no stage 
buildings behind the scmnas frons. The writer of the section 
on Architecture and Topography does not seem to be very 
clear on the difference between a Roman and a Greek theatre, 
as in the classical Roman theatre, the performance never 
took place in the orchestra. A dating during the period either 
of Herod the Great or Herod Antipas (the two writers do not 
seem to be in agreement) is suggested, but no architectural 
or archaeological evidence is adduced. Likewise, no evidence 
is adduced for the identification of the Christian Basilica. 
On plan it looks considerably more like an irregularly built 
atrium house, and the fact that its floors were sunk a foot 
or so into the rock, cannot be taken as evidence that 
it was a place where ‘'rites were practised in secret 
However, it is not possible to be dogmatic about the plan, 
as early Christian Churches varied considerably. 

It is possible that some of these shortcomings will be 
remedied in a fuller report, which, as this is a preliminary 
report, is presumably forthcoming. But since such a long 
interval has elapsed since the excavations, without a con- 
tinuation which is implied, it is possible that the idea has 
been abandoned. If, however, excavations are to be continued, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the excavators will not be so 
convinced that no stratification exists on this site. 

A . 892 . K. M. Kenyon. 


Patrologiae Cursus Completes accurante I-P. Migne 
Series Graega. Index Locupletissimus. Theoborus 
Hoppner. Tomus I. II X pp. 541. Pans : Paul 
Geuthner, 1928. Frs. 300. 

We gather from the preface that this part of Dr. Hopfner’s 
work was printed in 1928, but the publisher’s outer cover is 
dated 1934. All students of Greek Patristics will be under a 
debt to the professor of Classical Philology at Prag for furnish- 
ing them with what will prove an indispensable aid to Migne’s 
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Patrologia, since the similar work published in Modern Greek 
at Athens, 1879, is incomplete, and now rarely to be met with. 
Not only does Dr. Hopfner analyse the contents of the patristic 
treatises themselves but he gives some account of the disserta- 
tions by Migne and his collaborators which precede them. 
We are still dependent on Migne for many of the authors not 
specially edited by others ; and a full index like the present one 
will help the student in any branch of Christian theology and 
cognate subjects to find his way about that stupendous under- 
taking. The volume of the Index before us contains over five 
hundred pages of closely-printed double columns, and by its 
format and freedom from misprints does great credit to the 
printers at Louvain. When completed the work will be a 
KT%a €tV det ; and we look forward to the fulfilment of the 
professor’s laborious toil. 

A , 773 . A. W. Greenup. 


Islam 

Beitrage zur Islamischen Atomlehre. By Dr. Salomon 
Pines. 9|- x 6-|, pp. 149. Berlin : A. Heine for Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1936. 

Atomic theory has a basic importance in the kaldm of 
al-Ash'anyya, which is the foundation of orthodox Sunnitic 
Islam. Until recently Abu Kashid’s Kitdh al-masd'il, al-ljfs 
Eitdb ahmawdqif, and partly Ibn al Murtada’s Al-bahr az- 
za khhh dr were our sources on this subject. With the edition 
of Abul-Husayn’s Kitdh al-intisdr by H. S. Nyberg and of 
al-Ash'ari’s Maqdldt al-isldmiyyifi by H. Bitter, our knowledge 
of the Mu'tazilite atomic theory, the basis of the atomic 
theory of al-Ash'ariyya, has heen considerably extended. 

The author in his book continues and completes the 
researches of 0. Pretzl (see Der Islam, xix, 1931, pp. 117”130) 
into the early Islamic atomic theory. In the first part of 
his book he expounds the atomic systems of such prominent 
mutakalUmun as Abu Rashid, Abul-Hu^ayl, Mu'ammar, 
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Hisliam al'Fuwatij Abu Hashim, Nazzam, Ibn Hazm, and 
others, dwelling on their views on atomic terminology, the 
relation between atom and body, the composition of atoms, 
the possibility of their touching each other, the proofs of 
the existence of atoms, their qualities, and the problem of 
causality. 

In the second part of his book the author confronts the 
atomic system of ar-Eazi, according to which the three 
principles of matter, space, and time are co-eternal with 
God, with the criticism of Nasir-i-Khusraw on and the 
objections of Iranshahri to this doctrine. The author derives 
ar-Eazfs atomic theory from the teaching of the Harranians 
as well as Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. After 
comparing ar-Razfs system to that of the haldm he demon- 
strates how Platonic ^'physical tradition ’’ survives in later 
Islamic philosophy, and draws up a catalogue of ar-Razi’s 
works. 

In the third part of his book the author accounts for the 
Greek — Democritic and Epicurean — origin of the atomic 
theory of the haldm and reviews the different Indian atomic 
systems, making conjectures on their possible connections 
with the haldm. In an appendix he dwells on the relation 
of Jahm ibn Safwan, a determinist philosopher, to the early 
MuHazila. 

S, Pines’ book is a valuable contribution to the history of 
Islamic philosophy. Atomic theory is a domain on which 
recently few Orientalists have worked. With its constant 
references to the Greek philosophical systems, the boob is of 
good use also for classical scholars and philosophers who 
are desirous of studying the survival of Greek philosophical 
notions and systems in Islam. 

A. 717. 


Joseph he Somogyi. 
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Arabic Grammar : Inductive Method. By E. E. Elder. 
The American University at Cairo : Oriental Studies. 
9| X 61, pp. xviii + 352. Cairo : American University 
at Cairo, 1937. 8^. 


There is in this work a laudable attempt to simplify the 
task of learning Arabic, more especially modern literary 
Arabic. The principle adopted is that of the '' inductive 
method, by which the classical language is treated as a living, 
spoken tongue. Declensions and paradigms are abolished, 
and the grammar is based on numbers of illustrative sentences 
colloquially phrased, but in the words of the classical usage. 
In the present work the distinction between classical and 
■colloquial has not always been maintained, and the results 
are apt to be confusing, as in the following instances : — 

p. 20 : 0^ ^ et Alc- o-Ji 




Translated : Doesn't the merchant have many things 

in the shop ? Khalil had merchandise of every sort a year 
a-go, but not now.” 

** } 

p. 28 : V (3^ 


Translated : ''I wonder, is that because the doctor is 

clever ? ” 

This is not classical Arabic, nor would it be understood 
very well by persons not familiar with the Egyptian dialect. 

The plan of the work makes it necessary for the learner 
to work with a teacher who will explain difficulties as they 
arise, and also provide a vocabulary or have a dictionary at 
hand. But with the present system the teacher may have to 
go to other sources to obtain his explanations (incidentally, 
no index is provided here), and also, seeing that his presence 
is assumed, it appears unnecessary to have reverted to the 
Arabic terminology in the grammar. is not more 
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illuminating than Imperfect ’’—in fact it is less so— nor 
than '' Accusative 

The passages for reading are well chosen, and here the 
author has provided something really useful On the whole 
the selections are free from misprints, those prime stumbling- 
blocks in the beginner’s way, but the following corrections 
should be made in the text : — 


p. 138. 

For Cj read 

opi 



cAa-Jj 

p. 168 

1 •* 

A) 

p. 194 



p. 196 

A ** 

♦♦ 


and the following in the translations : — 
p. 139. For The king was perplexed at his command ” 
read ''about what he should do” ti)* 

p. 293. For " which is expected to be limited ” read 
" renewed ” (oA> 

These remarks may well end as they began, with praise 
for the author’s endeavour. It cannot be yet said, however, 
that the ideal method for reducing the labour of learning 
classical Arabic has been evolved, and it is clear that to read 
the Aghanl or Tabari the grammars of Wright and others of 
the older school will still be necessary. 

A. 970^ 


K. Levy, 
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The Qur’an: Teanslatep with a Critical Re-arrange- 
MENT OF THE SURAHS. By RiCHARD BelL. VoL I. 
8| X 6 ; pp. xii + 343. Edinburgh, 1937. T. and T. 
Clark. 125. 6d. 

This is the first volume of a work which marks a new 
beginning in our study of the Qur’an. In 1860, the publication 
of Noldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans provided for the first time 
a really scientific basis for study of the Scripture of Islam, 
and all critical work on it since then, outside mere textual 
work, has started from that basis. The studies of Hirschfeld, 
Horovitz, Barth, Bauer, Schwally and Grimine are all dependent 
on the results won by Noldeke. In like manner future studies 
of the Qur’an are bound to start from the work of Dr. Bell in 
this new translation. 

Its title is perhaps a little misleading, for many may be 
led to think that it is merely another version on the style 
of Rodwell, with the Suras re-arranged in some sort of chrono- 
logical order. The Suras, however, follow the usual order in 
which they come in the text of the Qur’an, the re-arrangement 
being within the Suras themselves. This needs a little explana- 
tion to make it clear to the reader who is not an expert in 
Qur’anic matters. 

It is well known, and was well known to the Muslim com- 
mentators, that in the individual Suras there was material 
from various periods of the Prophet’s activity. The rubrics 
to the Suras tell us whether the Sura was held to come from 
the Meccan or from the Madinan period of the Prophet’s life, 
but it was well known that in Suras marked as Meccan there 
was often Madinan material, and vice versa. The Mushm 
savants had even discovered little peculiarities of phraseology 
which they held could be used to distinguish Meccan from 
Madinan material. To the Western scholar the matter did 
not end there. The Prophet had been giving forth his revela- 
tions during some twenty odd years of his public ministry, 
and it was obvious that his thought had developed much 
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during that period, and even more obvious that Ms style had 
changed, on which grounds Noldeke had worked out a scheme 
of Early Meccan, Middle Meccan, Late Meccan, and Madman 
material, which could be fairly readily distinguished. Careful 
reading of the text, however, reveals that even this is not 
sulEcient. Changes in rhyme, abrupt breaks in the sense of 
passages, sudden changes in the subject, make it clear that 
individual Suras as we have them have been pieced together 
from fragments of revelation material coming from the most 
diverse periods and situations. 

Dr. Bell has sought to separate these out, and by the use of 
spacing, arrangement in columns, and such devices, show us 
the make up of the Suras and to some extent their develop- 
ment. The work suffers from the great disadvantage that 
problems of cost of production made it impossible for him to 
print his extensive notes, which explain the grounds for his 
divisions and interpretations, but by little rubrics and 
occasional footnotes he is able to give some guidance and at 
least make his system intelligible. 

It is his conviction that the Prophet, contrary to almost 
universal Muslim belief, was able to read and write, and that 
he himself was busy before his death in preparation of material 
for a book of Scripture for his community. We can perhaps 
divide up the Prophet’s prophetic activity into three periods, 
a hdliin period, when he was uttering short, pregnant gnomic 
deliverances much in the style of the soothsayers of ancient 
Arabia ; a Qur^dn period, when under the influence of the 
People of the Book, he was setting forth his revelations very 
much as the Scripture lessons he had heard among the People 
of the Book ; and a Kitdb period, when he had grasped the 
fact that a Prophet was not only a preacher but a legislator, 
and had a Scripture for the direction of his community. 
For the preparation of this Kitdb Dr. Bell believes he gathered 
together the material available of Ms earlier pronouncements, 
revised it, corrected it, added to it, revised it again perhaps, 
amended it to suit his more advanced views, polished it up 
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stylistically, worked it over to fit it in with new material he 
wanted to use, and thus made ready for the issuing of liis 
book. He was cut olf, bowever, before it was done, and this 
material had to be published by his early followers. 

Now in those days writing material was not as plentiful 
as it is now, and it would often happen that he would have 
to use the back of scraps of discarded material, and for lengthy 
pieces might even have to use the backs of several pieces of 
used papyrus of different date and origin. A revised version 
of a revelation might often be written on the back of a first 
draft, or a substitution on the back of the piece for which it 
was substituted. Corrections might be written interlinear, or 
in the margin, or on the back. All this material, the final forms 
as well as one or two, or even more, preliminary drafts, the 
discarded pieces as well as the polished final product, the 
scraps of varied origin, would have been in the Prophet’s 
collection when he died. The followers who edited the volume, 
Dr. Bell thinks, carefully arranged all this material and 
published it, being careful above all to omit no scrap of 
material that was there. Thus they included the discarded 
with the final form, the xmrevised with the revised, copied in 
all the alterations and marginal annotations, and where a 
revelation had been written on the back of a used piece of 
papyrus, they would copy the one side after the other, even 
when the pieces of revelation had no connection whatever 
with one another. In this latter case, if it happened that for 
a longer passage than usual several scraps of papyrus were 
needed, all of which had already writing on the other side, 
we may find this long piece followed by a number of short 
disconnected pieces, since they wrote in what was on the 
backs immediately after the passage itself, or we may find 
the connected piece broken up by disconnected pieces, since 
they wrote in the writing on the back of each piece as they 
finished with it. 

By typographical devices it is possible in Dr. Bell’s pages 
to bring together the pieces in a Sura that belong together. 
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and separate out the pieces that are extraneous, and indeed, 
hj little notes it is even possible to suggest where some of 
these disconnected pieces may have originally belonged. The 
great difficulty is the assigning of relative dates to the passages. 
Where they are fairly long passages it is possible to consider 
what period of the Prophet’s activity they best fit, but when 
they are short scraps, stylistic criteria are often very difficult 
to apply, even according to the scheme worked out by Noldeke, 
and only rarely are there clear allusions that enable them to 
be dated as associated with known incidents in the Prophet’s 
career. The Commentaries often state the occasion of the 
revelation of passages, but the longer one works at the Com- 
mentaries the less one is inclined to lean upon them for 
support. Moreover, they have the distressing habit of telling 
us that the occasion was this, or that, or the other, leaving 
us to choose among the various possibilities they suggest, so 
that we are back in our original uncertainty. 

The chief objection that will be raised against Dr. Bell’s 
work is that his distribution is so subjective. Had it been 
possible for him to have published his lengthy notes, much of 
this sense of subjectivity might have been removed, for with 
the grounds of his judgment before us it might be apparent 
that there are certain guiding principles which work so con- 
sistently that they may be relied upon. As it is we have the 
sense that he has divided up a passage because it seems to 
him to be a composite, whereas to us it may seem that the 
connection is sufficiently close for the passage to be claimed 
as a unity. This is particularly the case where he separated 
out little phrases that have the appearances of glosses or 
expansions of a statement, and considers them as later workings 
over of an original passage. But even in one’s own day one 
knows of people whose natural style has that peculiarity 
that they will make a statement and in the next breath add a 
little explanatory phrase, or say the same thing over again 
in a somewhat expanded form. A speaker will often do this, 
and one feels that in many such cases in the text of the Qur’an 

JKAS. OCTOBER 1938. 
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the passage may not be an expanded form worked over by 
the Prophet on a written original, but may have come thus 
from his lips. Of course, there are cases enough where the 
use of later phraseology or more advanced conceptions clearly 
marks out emendation of an early passage. 

The question in the reviewer’s mind, however, even in cases 
where there is undoubted emendation, is whether this is due to 
the Prophet, and not to the compilers of our text. A good case 
is Sura XX, 130, where to the most casual reader of the Arabic 
text it is obvious that the verse originally read '' and give 
glory with the praise of thy Lord before the rising of the sun 
and before its setting, mayhap thou wilt be satisfied This 
is in accordance with the original practice of two prayer 
times only. The verse as we have it has been patched so as 
to get in the five times of prayer, and to the reviewer, at 
least, it looks very much as though this piece of revelation 
material came to the compilers from some pious member of 
the community, who knew that five times of prayer had been 
decreed, and tried to get them all into this passage he had. 
It is a little difficult to think the Prophet himself would have 
left so ugly and awlcward a passage, though, of course, Dr. Bell 
can reply that this was only a draft of his, and had he lived to 
complete his Kitdb a properly polished passage would have 
been provided. 

Dr. Bell is convinced that the text as we have it is as the 
Prophet himself had been working at it, but it may be 
questioned whether we should not have precisely the same 
result if we accept the orthodox theory that the compilation 
of the Qur’an was done after the Prophet’s death by his 
Companions, who called for all who had pieces of revelation 
material, and then pieced together as best they could the 
material that came to them from bits of papyrus, shoulder 
blades of camels, white stones, and from the breasts of men. 
There is such early and unanimous tradition that when the 
Prophet died there was no revelation yet available, so that 
it had to be gathered, that it is difficult to believe that the 
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Prophet himself had assembled all this material, and yet it 
was never heard of till later tendential tradition produces 
the idea that he and Gabriel collated it every year once. 
This question deserves further exploration. 

What Dr. Bell has done for us, however, is to make the 
Qur’an for the first time an intelKgible book, and that in 
itself is a strong argument in favour of the substantial validity 
of his method. Very many non-Arabists will bear witness 
to the fact that it is an extremely difficult book to read 
with any interest when one reads it even in Eodwell’s transla- 
tion, which does attempt to set it in some sort of chronological 
sequence. Arranged as it is in this new version, however, 
one can read it with interest, and find it intelligible. Probably 
the ideal thing would have been to completely re-arrange it, 
paying no attention whatever to the present Sura grouping 
of the material, but putting together what naturally belongs 
together. For practical purposes such an arrangement is not 
possible, and it would necessarily bring in even more of the 
subjective element than that which many will object to in 
Dr. Bell’s arrangement. Moreover, it would not do what this 
arrangement does, show us how the book as we have it was 
built up out of its elements, whether those elements were the 
material gathered by the Prophet and worked over by him 
for his Kitdh, or the fragments of revelation assembled by 
‘Uthman’s commission, and woven together by them to the 
best of their ability into a Scripture for the community. 

A word must be said on the translation itself. Professor 
Fischer of Leipzig has recently pointed out the serious 
inadequacies of previous translations {Ber Wert der vorhandenen 
Koran- Ubersetzungen, in the Berichte of the Saxon Academy, 
1937, Heft 2), and it must be admitted that Muslims are not 
entirely without justification for their resentment at their 
Scripture having suffered so much from its translators. 
Particularly in recent years have we been feelmg the in- 
adequacy of the earlier translations, which too often were 
content to set forth what orthodox Islam says the verses of 
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such and such a passage meant, without inquiring what the 
passage must have meant to the Prophet when he set it forth. 
Dr. Bell has attempted this latter task and, while keeping 
himself aware of what the standard Commentaries have to 
say on the matter, has always made an independent attempt 
to get back to what was in the mind of the Prophet himself. 
Thus, even where further investigation may decide that his 
translation of a particular passage is wrong, his work has the 
present merit of providing us with a starting point for such 
investigations, and much illuminative suggestion as to the 
thought world in which the Prophet moved. 

The first volume of this translation, which is now before us, 
contains Suras I-XXIV ; the second volume, containing from 
Sura XXV to the end of the Qur’an, and thus dealing with 
the Prophet’s earlier pronouncements, will be eagerly awaited. 
B . 73 , Arthur Jeffery, 


Mohammed the Man and His Faith. By Tor Andrae. 
Translated by T. Menzed. 8 x 5|, pp. 274, ill 1. 

London : George Allen and Unwin, 1936. 85 . GtZ. 

It is good to have Professor Andrae’s book in English. 
The translation reads well though there is one bad mistake 
(Yemama, not Yemen, was the scene of Musailimah’s activity), 
and in places the German system of transliteration has been 
kept. The author dissects the character of Muhammad in the 
light gained from the study of other religious geniuses. His 
conclusions are these. Muhammad, not being an original 
thinker, took the main subjects of his preaching from the 
missionaries of the eastern church, the goodness of God as 
revealed in his creation, the duty of man, and the judgment. 
He had heard such addresses, and the ideas lay dormant till 
he came out as the messenger of God. His theory of revelation, 
that God gave the same revelation to all nations with minor 
differences suited to their special circumstances, is like that of 
several sects, ,of which the last was the Manichees, from 
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whom lie derived it. It is abnormal for a mystic to make no 
reference to the event which made him what he became, so 
the story that Gabriel took Muhammad by the throat and 
commanded him to ‘'^Recite’ ' is an invention to explain 
Sura 96. His call was the vision mentioned in Suras 81 and 53. 
The author does not try to explain why the first revelation 
was visual when all the others were auditory. One feels that 
too much stress is laid on the idea that death is followed by 
sleep in the grave ; had Muhammad taught this consciously, 
it would have made more impression on his followers. 

A. 613, A. S. Trjtton. 


jUAj L’ObNEMENT DES 1.MES ET LA 

Devise des Habitants d'el-Andalus : Traite be 
Guerre sainte Islamique. Par 'Aly ben 'Abder 
Rahman ben HopEiL el Andalusy. Reproduction 
DU Manuscrit de M. Nehlil, revu et corrige. Par 
Louis Mercier. 11 x 8, pp. 8+99. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1936. Prs. 40. 

The text here reproduced in an elegant Ma^ribi script is 
the first volume of a work of which the second had previously 
been edited by M. Mercier with the title La Parure des Cavaliers, 
In an Arabic preface the editor furnishes such details as he 
has been able to discover about the author and his literary 
activity. This latter appears to have terminated in a.d. 1399 
not long before the end of Muslim rule in Spain. 

Since the author regards ^^jihad^ i.e. war against all non- 
Muslims, as a religious duty, his work is far more homiletic 
and theological than a treatise on either strategy or tactics. 
Indeed in the first half there would seem to be only two 
paragraphs of any importance dealing with such matters ; 
in one of these he states reasons for employing Jews or 
Christians rather than Muslims as spies ; in the other he 
describes the organization of a Muslim army (of only 6,000 
men) with the names of the ofiicers and their flags. Since 
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tte unit is of eigM men, sucli a body would resemble a Spartan 
army, all commanders of commanders. 

We seem to be promised some further information about 
war in the title of chapter 17, Description of war, its manage- 
ment, and the use of craft therein,” but here too there are pages 
of platitudes and edifying stories before we come to anything 
which might be thought a serious contribution to the subject. 
The first suggestion here is that the Muslim commander 
should endeavour to corrupt the hostile oj0S.cers and render 
them suspect to their troops by various forgeries and the 
discharge of arrows to which papers containing false informa- 
tion are attached. This is followed by a precept that the best 
fighters should be placed at the centre and not at the flanks, 
and then by anecdotes which indicate that good fighters were 
rare in both the Muslim and the Christian armies of the 
peninsula. One Christian commander won a great victory 
because he had eight men of this quality, whereas his Muslim 
opponent had only seven ; on another occasion when a vizier 
had given offence to his sovereign by denying that there 
were as many as fifty fighters in an army of many thousands, 
it turned out that there was only one. Some tactical suggestions 
are then cited from Turtushi. 

In addition to his Arabic preface the editor has given eleven 
pages of corrections of the text, which certainly help the 
reader. He also promises a French translation. 

A, 894. D. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


Miscellaneous 

Die Case Siwa und ihre Musik. Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde. By Brigitte Sci-iiffer. 
8x6, pp. iv -f 114 (96 letterpress + 18 music), ills. 16. 
Bottrop i. Westfalen, Wilhelm Postberg, 1936. 

This famous oasis in the Libyan Desert has long interested 
archaeologists on account of the oracle temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, but ethnologists have rather neglected it. Indeed, 
the present writer only knows of two workers in this field of 
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research, viz. Mahmud Muhammad 'Abdallah in. Harmrd 
African Studies, i, and Bricchetti-Robechi in the Archivo 
'per Vantfofologia e etnologia, 1887, and Bolletino della Societd 
geog, ital., 1889. The work of Dr. Brigitte Schiffer is therefore 
very welcome, not only because it is the first attempt to deal 
with the music of these Berbers, who have rather different 
customs from their brethren elsewhere, but because a third 
of the book is taken up by a really valuable contribution to 
ethnology in the domain of ornament. 

' The author describes instrumental music as performed by 
means of clappers, tambourine, drum, and flute, and with the 
latter we are given the precise measurements of the vents, 
which enable us to determine two very interesting pentatonic 
scales. Siwan vocal music is also discussed, the antiphonal 
form being especially interesting, although its social signifi- 
cance is not recognized. Of greater importance is the author’s 
analysis of the gamut and form of the music, whilst the 
examples of the music itself, together with the words of the 
songs, and a very complete description of each item, makes 
this small book a most valuable addition to our literature 
of the music of the Berber people. 

The only criticism that I feel inclined to offer is that the 
music plates ought to have been printed rather than repro- 
duced from the author’s handwriting which, having been 
reduced, is so microscopic that it is quite a strain on the eyes 
to read. 

A . 896 , Henry G. Farmer. 

The Book of Truthfulness (Kitab al-Sidq) by Abu 
Sa'id al-Kharraz. Edited and translated by A. J. 
Arberry, Islamic Research Association No. 6, 8| x 5|-, 
pp. vii + 70 -f 83. London : Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1937. 

The Kitdb ahSidq is the work of al-Kharraz, one of the 
earliest of the Sufi mystics — ^though if a.h. 286 is accepted 
as the date of his death, he could hardly have been an associate 
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of Bishr ibn al-HariA, as stated in tbe Preface, since Bishr 
died nearly sixty years before. Tbe sayings of al-Kharraz 
are well known to all students of Sufism, and this translation 
and edition of a work hitkerto unpublished is therefore very 
welcome, the more so as the author here gives a concise and 
systematic account of Sufi experience, based on the principles 
which are developed by most of the later writers on Sufism. 

The title might be better translated as The Booh of Truth 
or Sincerity, as Truthfulness seems an inappropriate word 
to use in connection with patience, knowledge, godliness, 
abstinence, etc. Sincerity would more accurately express 
the meaning in most cases. 

There is little doubt that al-Ediarraz had made a study 
of the work of his great predecessor al-Muhasibi, whose pupil 
he may have been, since both belonged to the Bagdad school 
of Sufism, and he reproduces much of the earlier Suff s teaching, 
especially in regard to patience, repentance, self-knowledge, 
gratitude, and intimacy, or fellowship, with God. Sometimes 
al-Kharraz actually quotes al-Muhasibfs words, but he gives 
a much more concise and readable account of his experience, 
showing clearly how the seeker after God passes through 
the preliminary stage of purgative asceticism until he reaches 
the stage of illumination, and thence passes on to the unitive. 
life in God. 

The translation reads very smoothly on the whole : 

bewares ’’ is a strange form for this verb to take (p. 23), 
and the creature can hardly be said to be ashamed of’’ his 
Creator ; the meaning is rather '' abashed before” Him (p. 35). 

The 'Amir b. 'Abdallah whose saying is quoted on p. 48 
might well be 'Amir b. ' Abdallah b. Qays (ob. 103) of whose 
sayings Sha'rani gives several similar examples {Tab., i, 24). 
" al-Banani ” (p. 55) should be " al-Bunani ”. 

The book has been well produced by the Oxford University 
Press and the Arabic text is very clearly printed. All students 
of Sufism will be grateful to Dr, Arberry for this valuable and 
most interesting addition to the literature of their subject. 

71. Margaret Smith. 
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The Manbaeans of 'Iraq and Iran. Their Cults, Customs, 
Magic Legends, and Folklore. By 1. S. Drower 
(" E. S. Stevens x 6, pp. xxv + 436, pis. 29, 

figs. 16. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937. 255. 

In a prefatory note to this book, Mrs. E. S. Drower 
mentions that she has been assisted in the publication by 
two learned bodies, the Koyal Asiatic Society and the Hibbert 
Trustees ; that she has received much help from Professor 
D. S. Margoliouth ; and that without the constant encourage- 
ment and interest of Dr. Moses Gaster, to whom the book 
is dedicated, the work might never have reached completion. 

The author has worked in a field which has presented 
great difficulties to the explorer, because the Mandaeans 
claim to possess secret knowledge, and only a few of their 
sacred writings have been published. Some of these difficulties 
she has to a large extent overcome by personal experience, 
extending over a number of years, of their customs, beliefs, 
cults, and magic. The cults, regarded by the Mandaeans as 
older and more sacred than their books, have been retained 
with great tenacity. Their ritual, in all its details, has been 
preserved most carefully by a priesthood who regard a slip 
in procedure as a deadly sin. Before the coming of Islam their 
environment was one which brought them into touch with 
Sumerian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and Zoroastrian beliefs and 
rituals. Since the coming of Islam, they have been segregated 
from those amongst whom they dwell by what have become 
peculiarities of cult, custom, language, and religion. In this 
way, whatever their early culture-contacts may have been, 
the Mandaeans have for some centuries kept intact and 
inviolate the heritage which they received from their fathers. 

Not every inquirer has been permitted to see and hear what 
the author has seen and heard among the Mandaeans of 'Iraq 
and Iran, not every inquirer is qualified to interpret correctly 
what has been seen and heard. Mrs. Drower has been enabled 
not only to collect a vast amount of new information, but 
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also by lier trained power of observation and her knowledge 
of kindred rites and ceremonies in other religions to interpret 
it in a way that merits very careful consideration. Particularly 
interesting is her description of various ritual meals. 

Based, as it is, upon first-hand observation and inquiry, 
the book is of first-rate importance for students of the history 
of religions, no less than for students of anthropology, 
ethnology, and folk-lore. Incidentally also it should be of 
interest to another class of students, those who wish to study 
the history of the arts of healing, for the importance of 
health and healing is a vital part of Mandaean teaching. 
Indeed, as Mrs. Drower says, the whole Mandaean system 
shows considerable knowledge of the arts of healing. 

B . 21 . Maurice A. Canney. 


Occident and Orient, being Studies in Semitic Philology 
AND Literature, Jewish History and Philosophy 
AND Folklore in the widest sense in Honour of 
Haham Dr. Moses Gaster’s 80th Birthday : Gaster 
Anniversary Volume. Edited by Bruno Schindler, 
Ph.D., in collaboration with A. Marmorstein, Ph.D. 
10 X 6, pp. xviii -f 570, pis. 8. London : Taylor’s 
Foreign Press, 1936, £335. 

At the reception held last year to congratulate Dr. Gaster 
on his eightieth birthday testimony was born to the vast 
variety of his attainments and achievements by representa- 
tives of governments and learned societies ; while some 
personal friends enumerated subjects of which his mastery 
was not generally known. In the fifty-eight papers which 
constitute the first of the volumes offered to him as a Festschrift^ 
many, though by no means all, of the departments of his 
studies are represented. The title cited above gives an 
adequate account of their range. 

For reviewing this collection in the sense of assessing the 
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merits of the contributions a syndicate would be required, 
since many are technical in character. Several, however, are 
of very general interest, notably parcels of unpublished letters, 
such as those from Dr. Gaster to Dr. Kristeller referring to the 
former’s utilizing his Rumanian attainments for the benefit 
of the Rumanian Jews at the Berlin Congress of 1878 ; those 
from Dr. Gaster to Prof. Bacher of Budapest, chiefly on literary 
matters : the former set are contributed by L. N. Gelber of 
Jerusalem, the latter by S. Loewinger of Budapest. A third 
collection of letters from L. Zunz to P. D. Mocatta, L. Green 
who financed some of Zunz’s works, and Rabbi N. Adler, is 
produced by Ismar Elbogen of Berlin. In 1857 there was no 
chance of raising £600 in England for a Jewish literary enter- 
prise. English Orientalists will be deeply interested in the 
letters from W. Wright to M. Steinschneider from 1853 to 
1863, given by Alexander Marx of New York. They are a 
pathetic record of the struggles of perhaps the greatest of 
British Semitists, whom Oxford might have welcomed to its 
Chair of Arabic in 1861 had it not been for the fanaticism of 
Dr. Pusey. Neubauer once showed me a letter in which Pusey 
wrote to him '' iitinam Christianus esses, as then I should have 
voted for your appointment to the Librarianship of the 
Bodleian ”. Wright was not the only sufferer from this type 
of fundamentalism. 

Two papers likely to interest numerous readers are concerned 
with the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn. One of these by 
S. Rawidowicz of London deals with the career, mentality, and 
influence of the sage, admitting that there will never be a 
revival of his philosophy, which at one time profoundly 
affected Germany and to some extent Europe. His name occurs 
frequently in the literature produced by the recent Goethe 
centenary, but perhaps is best known to the present genera- 
tion of philosophers from the courteous references to him in 
Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft and Prolegomena. The 
paper by Bertha and Bruno Strauss of Berlin identifies the 
Graf Rochus Friedrich von Lynar (1708-1781), Danish 
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ambassador to the Swedish and Eussian courts, with the 
Mann von Stande who anonymously communicated to 
Mendelssohn a project for establishing a Jewish state. The 
evidence which they adduce seems conclusive. 

An obscure episode of Jewish history is brought to light 
by Cecil Eoth of London in the paper The Jews in Minorca 
under British rule Ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, between the years 1714 and 1766 and again from 
1762 to 1781 it housed a flourishing Jewish community, rescued 
from the hideous barbarity of Spain, only to be driven from it 
when the island came again under that intolerant rule. Eecent 
happenings in Spain bear out the adage that the devil is 
easier to raise than to lay 

As might be expected, numerous papers deal with Biblical 
themes. S. Krauss of Vienna interprets the '' Terror in the 
nights'' (Canticles iii, 8), from which Solomon's bed was 
guarded by sixty warriors, of the danger from demons. [I think 
this unlikely to be right (1) because their swords would have 
been useless against demons, who are fought with spells and 
charms, (2) because assassins like Macbeth prefer to murder 
sleep, (3) because Solomon's fear of the midnight assassin could 
be paralleled from the procedure of many monarchs.] Mr. 
J. L. Landau finds the reason for the hostility of Ephraim to 
Judah in the removal of the metropolis by David from 
Shechem to Jerusalem. Dr. S. Daiches interprets Psalm cxvi, 
introducing the view of the import of '' sacrifice " which he 
recently put before the E. A.S. Mr. H. M. J. Loewe, dealing with 
the Eabbinic exegesis of Isaiah liv, 13, suggests that the 
Talmudic emendation for the second was intended 
to mean not " builders ", but " men of understanding" from 
p. Eabbi A. Kaminka offers new interpretations of some 
difficult texts in the Psalms ; the most interesting is of Psalm 
cxxxvii, 9, which he renders " blessed is he that shall capture 
and disperse the (?) young fighting men at Selah " with 
reference to Amaziah's conquest of Sela, capital of Edom 
(II Chron. xxv, 11). This is certainly less inhuman than 
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'' How blest shall he, that trooper, be ”, etc. Mr. Alexander 
Haggerty Krappe of Washington accepts the opinion that in 
Genesis i, 27, we should read ‘"male and female created he 
him” for '‘them”, involving the myth that Adam was 
originally androgynous, for which he adduces parallels from 
many mythologies. (I should not like to follow this exegesis 
into its theological consequence.) Mr. G. R. Driver of Oxford 
throws welcome light on passages of the Old Testament by 
showing how consonantal groups with different meanings have 
become confused. His results are likely to be accepted. 

Post-biblical Judaism also is well represented. Prof. Gottheil 
of New York, whose loss we are lamenting, contributes four 
unpublished Responsa of Maimonides from the Taylor- 
Schechter collection in Cambridge. These from the points of 
view of both text and translation will reward further study. 
Some verses on Maimonides’ Moreh with others by Joseph 
Sarphati (o6. 1627) are published for the first time by Umberto 
Cassuto of Rome. New York figures in the title of a paper by 
D. de Sola Pool, of that city, who traces the pedigree of Saul 
Brown (Pardo), first known Chazan there. Principal A. 
Biichler of London furnishes a profoundly learned discussion 
(in Hebrew) on the legal status of slaves in Palestine under 
Judaism. Dr. C. Duschinsky of London deals with the question 
whether a woman may act as slaughteress, and produces two 
Hebrew documents of the seventeenth century in which 
authorization for this purpose is granted to Italian Jewesses. 
Professor J. Z. Lauterbach of Cincinnati edits some hitherto 
unpublished parts of the Yalhut ha-Mahiri on Hoseaand Micah. 
He calls attention to some differences between the arrange- 
ment of this work and that of the more familiar Yalkut 
Shimeoni. The longest paper dealing with literature of this 
period is by R. Eisler of Unterach a. Attersee on the date and 
origin of Schechter’s Sadoqite treatise. Dr. R. Travers Herford 
deals with the purpose and significance of Pirke Aboth. 

Folklore, in which Dr. Gaster has shown great interest, 
is the subject of several papers. ; One of the editors. A, 
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Marmorstein of London, deals with Greek and Jewish cnstoins 
and popular usages, which exhibit remarkable resemblances 
and contrasts. He illustrates with great learning the practice 
of '' dressing up that of fasting, and superstitions connected 
with certain vegetables and colours. He is very cautious in 
assigning causes. Eabbi M. Grunwald of Baden bei Wien offers 
an erudite contribution to this subject. In cat and dog stories 
he attributes the partiality for the cat shown by the Jewish 
storytellers to their being resident in towns, where the dog 
is less useful. Part of his paper deals wdth the sources of Jewish 
art, a subject admirably illustrated by E. N. Adler of London 
near the commencement of the volume. Other contributions 
connected with folklore are by M. A. Canney of London on 
Boats and Ships in temples and tombs, W. R. Halliday, also 
of London, on a Modern Greek Folk-tale from Samos, B. Heller 
of Budapest, who furnishes Beitmge zur Stojf- und Quellen 
gescMcJite des Ma'assebuches, and M. Higger of New York on 
the Formation of the Child Perhaps we may put in this 
category Mrs. Drower’s paper on the Kaprana, ‘‘ a small 
oblong roll of about 3| inches in length, made with the 
sacramental w^afers in the Nestorian Qurbana,’’ Dr. Oesterley’s 
on Persian Angelology and Demonology, and 1. Eitrem’s (of 
Oslo) on “ Pulling by the hair”. 

Cuneiform and kindred research are represented by Professor 
Langdon’s (of Oxford) edition with translation of 'Va Nabu 
Liturgy Dr. Theodor Gaster (son of the Haham) who pro- 
poses decipherment and interpretation of Eas Shamra tablets 
which are in a non-Semitic idiom, and Raffsele Pettazzoni of 
Eome, who writes on Confession of Sins in Hittite religion. 
Living idioms find treatment in Mrs. Hasluck’s (of London) 
edition of an Albanian ballad on the assassination of Murad I 
in 1389, Mr. N. B. Jopson’s (of London) study of Literary 
Style in Judaeo-Spanish, Max Weinreich's (of Wilno) '' Form 
versus Psychic Function in Yiddish and Bruno Schindler’s 
(of London) '' Old Chinese Harvest Festival Songs ”, in which 
he finds dramatic structure. Prof, F. Kaufmann of Berlin and 
Dr. Erich Langstadt of Cambridge contribute philosophical 
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essays. The former writes on Kunst und Religion : if his 
sentence So heziehen wir das Fahtum der Kunst auf das FaJctum 
dcr judischen Religion means that he brings the '^fact '' 
(actual existence ?) of art into connection with that of Judaism, 
this must be regarded as a hard saying. The latter explains 
the import of the term Democracy as applied by Philo to the 
ideal state, and traces his theories to various sources, including 
the Essenes and the Platonic Menexenus, Professor G. Scholem 
of Jerusalem describes for the first time a pantheistic treatise 
by David ben Abraham ha-Labhan, which he locates between 
1280 and 1300. It contains some remarkable speculations, in 
particular one on the import of sin. Professor E. 0. James of 
Leeds in a paper called Ethical Monotheism” deals with 
the origin and development of monotheism and polytheism, 
A Festschrift dedicated to Dr. Gaster would be incomplete 
without some Gypsy Lore, This is supplied by Dora E. Yates 
of Liverpool, who contributes a Romani tale with translation. 
A, 792, D. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


HiSTOIRE DES CrOISADES ET DtT ROYAUME FrANO DE 
Jerusalem, III. La Monarchie Musulmane et I’Anarchie 
Eranque. By Rene Grousset. 9 x 5|, pp. xxxiv + 
874, maps 14. Paris : Librairie Plon, 1936. 

This is the third volume of a very thorough monograph on 
the crusades and the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem by the 
illustrious French Orientalist, who has distinguished himself 
with his comprehensive general works on Far Eastern civilka- 
tions. It was not inopportune to write a modern history of the 
crusades, the effects of which have been lasting up to our days. 
The titles of the three volumes of GroussePs work very 
ingeniously characterize the subsequent phases of this great 
struggle of Christianity with Islam : the first being Muslim 
anarchy and Frankish monarchy, the second Frankish 
monarchy and Muslim monarchy, and the third Muslim 
monarchy and Frankish anarchy. 

The third volume opens with a long and succinct historical 
survey (32 pages) of the whole period of the crusades, which the 
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author fits into a general frame of the counteractions of East 
and West on each other. He ascribes the success of the first 
crusades to ''Muslim anarchy and Frankish monarchy”, 
whilst the failure of the last crusades was due to "Muslim 
monarchy and Frankish anarchy ’h This introductory study 
is very much worth being read by the general reader ; it treats 
of the significance of the crusades and their place in general 
history. 

Then there follows the history of the crusades from the re- 
establishment of the Frankish rule in the Levant and the third 
crusade till the end of the period, i.e. the evacuation of Syria 
by the Franks. The volume relates the history of the years 
1188 to 1291 in twenty-two chapters. We see all the leading 
personalities of the age pass by. Western and Eastern alike ; all 
the political manoeuvres and military operations are detailed 
and accounted for by the author who, notwithstanding the 
exhaustively great material as he has at hand, is far from being 
tedious : on the contrary, his narrative is interesting to the 
end, and abounds in vivid and fascinating descriptions. 
Every student of general history can draw a great deal from 
Grousset’s work, because its chief characteristic is strict 
impartiality. Taking advantage of all the important authorities 
on the period, not only European but Oriental, he was enabled 
to write his work sine ira et studio^ from both Christian and 
Muslim aspects. 

For the Orientalist, his work is especially important because 
of his constant references to all the great Muslim authorities 
such as Badraddm ibn Shaddad, 'Imadaddin, Kamaladdin, 
al-MaqrizI, Abul-Fida, Jamaladdin ibn Wasil, Bar Hebraeus, 
an-Nasawi, Badraddm al-'Ayni, Eashidaddm, Ibn Furat, 
Muhiaddin, and Wassaf— -to quote these names in the order 
the author refers to them. To complete the information 
gathered from Muslim, mostly Arabic, sources, he also quotes 
Cyprian and Armenian authorities. With the Oriental sources 
he was able to check the narratives of the European chroniclers 
which were, of course, all made use of by him. 

Thus Grousset’s book is a suitable work of reference for 
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comparative historical studies. For this purpose he has also 
inserted into the text maps showing the battle-fields of the 
crusades and the comparative extension of Frank and Muslim 
rules in the Levant during the period concerned. On the 
separate tables at the end of the volume the genealogies of the 
Houses of Jerusalem, Antiochia, Gibelet, and the Ayyubids 
are detailed. 

The book is a very valuable addition to general historical 
and Orientalist literature alike. 

A 699 . Joseph de Somogyi. 

The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

Sharaku Hokusai Hiroshige. Die Spatmeister des japanis- 
chen Holzschnitts. Wien : Otto Lorenz- verlag, 1938. 

A Course of Colloquial Chinese. By S. K Usoff. Peking : 
Henri Vetch, 1937. 

Digger’s Fancy. By R. Campbell Thompson. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1938. 

Doctrina Theologiae Orientis Separati be Sacra- 
MENTIS IN Genere. By Theophilus Spacil. Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta, 113. Roma: Pont Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, 1937. 

A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East 
India Company, 1677-9. By E. B. Sainsbury. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1938. 

Eranos Jahrbuch, 1937. Edited by 0. Frobe-Kapteyn. 
Zurich : Rhein-Verlag, 1938. 

Famous Chinese Plays. Translated and edited by L. C. 
Arlington and H. Acton. Peiping: Henri Vetch, 
1937. 

Jayantia Buranji. a Chronicle of Jayantia. Edited by 
S. K. Bhuyan. Government of Assam in the Depart- 
ment of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, 1937. 2^, 6c?. 
Pragaitihasik Mohenjodaro. By Kunjagobinda 
Goswami. Publication Department, University of 
Calcutta, 1936. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1938. . 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Lantern Slides of Assyriological and Babylonian 

Subjects 

Pinches Bequest 

The late Dr. T. G. Pinches, a Member of the Society for 
upwards of fifty years, left directions that a collection of his 
Assyriological and Babylonian Lantern Slides should be held 
in trust by the Royal Asiatic Society for the use of Students. 

Dr. Pinches bequeathed them in the hope that they may 
promote an interest in such subjects among Students in this 
country. The Society has accepted the trust and will hold 
the slides available for the use of bona fide Students, 
Lecturers, or Educational Institutions such as the Victoria 
Institute. There are nearly 400 slides, which have been 
catalogued by Professor S. H. Langdon. Requests from 
Orientalists should be sent to the Secretary, with necessary 
references for the consideration of the Council. 

Dr. Pinches also left nine simple Babylonian Seals, 
together with the copy, transcription, and translation of 
each, prepared by himself, for the same purpose. These are 
available for loan under the same conditions as the slides. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 

Professor E, X Rapson 

Edward James Rapson was born at Leicester on 12tli May, 
1861. His father/ Edward Rapson, was a schoolmaster, 
who subsequently took Holy Orders and, after holding 
various curacies, was appointed Vicar of West Bradley in 
Somerset. In 1879 the younger Edward went from Hereford 
Cathedral School to St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a 
Pensioner, becoming later successively a Sizar and a 
Foundation Scholar. Placed in the First Class of the Classical 
Tripos in 1883, he turned to Indian studies. The enthusiasm 
and energy of John Peile, Master of Christ’s College, had 
created the Chair of Sanskrit. Peile’s unselfish refusal to 
be himself a candidate for the Chair had permitted the 
election of that great master, Edward Cowell, to he the first 
Professor of Sanskrit in Cambridge. It was under him that 
young Rapson, to be himself the third in succession, read 
for the Indian Languages Tripos, gaining the Brotherton 
Prize for Sanskrit in 1884 and being placed in the First Class 
of the Tripos in 1885. In the same year he was elected to 
the Hutchinson Studentship, and in 1886 he won the Le Bas 
Prize with an essay on '' The Struggle between England and 
France for supremacy in India ”. His attention was thus 
early drawn to that side of Indian studies with which his 
name will always be especially associated, History. In 1887 
he became a Fellow of his College. 

In the same year, after serving for a short while as Assistant 
Librarian to the Indian Institute at Oxford, he entered the 
British Museum as an Assistant in the Department of Coins. 

Although he was to become a most competent scholar and 
teacher of Sanskrit, with an exceedingly accurate, if not very 
wide knowledge, of its immense literature, Rapson now found 
in his new work the interests that were to be predominant 
throughout his life. For coins, which play so great a part in 

^ Several of the details given here I Owe to Dr. L. D. Barnett’s fine 
memoir in the Proceedings of the British Academy f vol. xxiii. 
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recovering the ancient history of India, led him to history ; 
while his mastery of the Kharosthi alphabet pointed him 
out as the one to whom the task of editing the documents 
brought back by Dr. (now Sir) Aurel Stein from Chinese 
Turkestan in 1901 should be entrusted. 

In 1906 the death of Bendall, . Cowell’s successor, again 
left the Chair of Sanskrit vacant at Cambridge, and Eapson 
was elected into it, and shortly afterwards once again into a 
Fellowship at his own College. 

There followed thirty years of quiet and fruitful research 
and of constant and faithful teaching. Both were marked 
by a meticulous thoroughness and accuracy. Everything was 
prepared with the most exacting completeness. He was 
never hurried, never lost patience. He was not, I think, an 
inspired teacher ; but his pupils learnt the great lesson from 
him of accurate scholarship that never rested till every fact 
was verified. Though students of Sanskrit were not numerous, 
his work of teaching was never light, and was often onerous. 
At Cambridge the professor of an Oriental language has the 
whole teaching of his subject in his own hands, and must 
himself give all the instruction required by his pupil from the 
most elementary to the most advanced stages. At times this 
used to mean for Eapson eighteen or twenty hours of teaching 
in the week. Yet no pupil was ever put off ; and the school- 
boy, as the present writer was when first invited to attend 
the Sanskrit classes in Mortimer Eoad, was welcomed equally 
with the most advanced and promising student. 

Of the works belonging to this period there came first his 
Ancient India from the Earliest Times to the First Century A.D. 
Then, when the Cambridge History of India was planned by 
the University Press, Eapson was the obvious editor for its 
first two volumes, to which Sir Eichard Burn, who succeeds 
to his task, will refer below. The Great War, which delayed 
the publication of the History, found Eapson, although by 
now passed his eleventh lustrum, ready to take his part, 
and at least one of his pupils returned on leave from the 
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front to report to his old professor as Assistant Adjutant at 
the Headquarters of the 2nd Cambridgeshire Kegiment. 

He was, hoYrever, still able to give time to his professorial 
work, and in 1920 the Clarendon Press published the first 
volume of KharostM Inscriptions discovered hy Sir M, A. Stein 
in Chinese Turkestan, which he had edited in collaboration 
with A. M. Boyer and E. Senart. The same editors produced 
Volume II in 1927, and Volume III followed in 1929, edited 
by Eapson and his pupil Professor P. Noble. 

These Inscriptions or Documents (for they are mostly 
written on wooden tablets) are not only of the highest 
importance for the history of this part of Central Asia, but 
they present a picture of contemporary life in the third 
century a.d., which has scarcely any parallel in Indian docu- 
ments. On the linguistic side their interest is supreme ; for 
some of them are couched in a form of Middle Indo-Aryan 
brought into Central Asia probably under the Kusana emperors. 
This language, strongly conservative like other dialects of 
the north-west of India on the phonetic side,^ displays a far- 
reaching development of the final syllable and a simplification 
and normalization of grammatical forms, of which the more 
literary dialects of Prakrit, despite their greater phonetic 
evolution, give us little indication. They are thus a document 
of the highest importance in the long history of the develop- 
ment of Vedic Sanskrit into the modern languages of to-day. 

Although Eapson did not concern himself greatly with 
their linguistic implications, the careful accuracy with wliich 
he transliterated the documents, the splendid appendices 
of the third volume, and the complete index of words, made of 
this first edition a mine of accurate information and a firm 
foundation on which other scholars have already built and will 
continue to build for many years to come. It was an especial 
pleasure to Eapson that he saw before his death the publication 

^ For example it retained unassimilated groups of consonants such as 
assimilated 500 years earlier even in the Shabbazgarhi and Mansehra 
Inscriptions of Asoka and remaining to the present day only in one small 
enclave of the Hindu Kush in the Khowar of Chitral. 
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■of a work by another pupil of his, Dr. T. Burrow, on the 
phonology and grammar of this language. It is a proof of 
the growing interest and importance of the studies based on 
Eapson’s editio princess that whereas in the Volume of 
Indian Studies, offered to him on his seventieth birthday 
at the School of Oriental Studies by scholars from all over 
the world, there was only one article devoted to the 
Documents, in a similar volume of the Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies, offered five years later to Sir George 
Grierson, six articles dealt with one or other aspect of the 
Documents. 

In 1902 he had married Ellen Daisy Allen, and though 
within a few years of this date to the time of her death in 
1921 Mrs. Eapson was an invalid constantly enduring pain 
and confined to the couch in their drawing-room, many 
generations of undergraduates remember with warm gratitude 
the hospitality she and her husband used to extend to them 
in their house in Mortimer Eoad. 

In 1936, hoping that he would gain the leisure necessary 
to complete the work of editing Volume II of the Cambridge 
History of India, he resigned the Chair he had occupied for 
thirty years, A year later, on the 3rd of October, 1937, he 
died suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage. It was a singularly 
happy end. He left pupils carrying on the tradition of his 
own work; he saw the Chair he had occupied so long, 
worthily filled; he himself was engaged to the very last in 
work that had always held for him the most intense interest ; 
and death, when it came, came suddenly and painlessly 
within the precincts of his oWn loved College. 

, E. „L.,, Turner. 


In the field of numismatics Eapson’s work is distinguished 
by accuracy and completeness. His first book on the subject 
is '' Indian Coins ’’ in Biihler's Grundriss (1897) which 
summarizes what was then known of Indian numismatics for 
the period before the Muslim conquest of northern India. It 
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is an admirable guide to tbe subject and is specially valuable 
for its bibliograpbical references. 

In 1908, after he had left the Museum, was published his 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty y the Western 
Satrafs, the Traikutaha Dynasty and the '' Bodhi '' Dynasty, in 
the British Museum. A few years earlier {ZDMG., 1902, 1093) 
Vincent Smith had grappled with the difficult problems of 
the Andhra Dynasty and coinage, and in this catalogue 
Eapson amplified the story. Kapson himself had previously 
published studies of the coins of the Western Satraps, editing 
a paper on the subject by Bhagavanlal Indraji in JR AS., 
1890, and making a further original contribution in 1899. 
The catalogue is an excellent piece of work which still remains 
the standard account of the dynasty. 

His three chapters in Cambridge History of India, vol. i, 
on (xxi) Indian Native States after the period of the Maurya 
Dynasty, (xxii) on the successors of Alexander the Great, and 
(xxiii) on the Scythian and Parthian invaders, are models of 
the treatment of numismatic material for history where 
written records are scanty or fail completely. 

In addition to these finished studies he published a number 
of interesting papers in the Numismatic Chronicle, in tin 
Journal, and in Corolla Numismatica, on the Gupta coins in 
the Bodleian and on rare or inedited coins and seals in the 
British Museum and in private collections. 

While editing the Cambridge History Eapson published 
a little book on Ancient India (1914) which is an excellent 
primer on the subject, with valuable notes on topography^ 
His work as editor of vol. i, which appeared in 1922, is marked 
by all the special qualities which distinguished him. The 
second volume on Medieval India was planned by him and 
much work had been done by him on the chapters written 
by other contributors. His untimely death before he had 
completed all the chapters which he intended to write himself 
has caused a great loss to the work. 


E. Burn. 
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Father Erie Norman Bromley BiirrowSj S.X ■ 

It is with a grave feeling of loss that we mourn the death 
of a distinguished Assyriologist, Father Burrows, in a motor 
accident on 23rd June. 

He was born in 1882 and educated at Felsted (where he was 
in Gepp’s House from May, 1897 to July, 1902), and Keble 
College, Oxford (1902-1905), becoming a Catholic in 1904 
after taking his B.A. degree, and entering the Society of Jesus 
in 1905. His peculiar flair for learning Oriental languages was 
to make him one of the best Assyriologists in England, and 
in this pursuit he betook himself to the Near East (in 1912) 
to the French University at Beput, where he could study 
these tongues both living and dead. Subsequently (in 1917), 
after being ordained at St. Benno’s in Wales, he was sent to 
the Biblical Institute at Rome, where he was able to devote 
himself still more to what was to be his life-work. 

He was one of those fortunate Orientalists who make 
opportunities to study their science in the field as well as at 
home. In 1924-5 he was a member of the Weld and Field 
Expedition to Kish, and in 1926-30 of the British Museum and 
University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Ur of the Chaldees 
under Sir Leonard Woolley. To the results of this latter expedi- 
tion he contributed a large volume, his work being on the 
archaic texts, and herein he presents an admirable series of 
neatly copied tablets with a table of 420 early signs. He was 
also a contributor to Journal of this Society. 

Personally he was a most charming and most modest man, 
and one has only to read his work on the archaic Ur texts to 
realize what a scholar has been lost by his death. Had he 
been spared, there is little doubt that, having now settled 
himself in the saddle, he would have gone on producing similar 
excellent works for another decade at least. Assyriology has 
suffered a grave loss. 


R. Campbell Thompson. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
YoL xvii, 1936-7. 

Albright, W. F. The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 58, No. 2, June, 

1938 

Jackson, A. Y. W. The Doctrine of the Bolos in Manicbsean 
Eschatology. 

The Personality of Mini, the Founder of Manichaeism. 

Dimand, M. S. Samanid Stucco Decoration from Nishapur (with 
one illustration). 

Edgerton, F. Kome and (?) Antioch in the Mahabharata. 

Goetze, A. The Tenses of Ugaritic. 

Gray, L. H. Yasna LYII : An Essay in Text-Eeconstruction. 

The Anthropological Society of Bombay. Jubilee Yolume, 1937. 
Cadell, P., Sir. Who are the Descendants of the People of 
Mohen-jo-Daro ? 

Heras, H. Tree Worship in Mohenjo-Daro. 

Enthoven, R. E. The Ethnographical Survey of India. 

Schmidt, W. The Oldest Implements of Man. 

Ghurye, G. S. Physical Data from Kathiawar. 

Iyer, L. A. Krishna. Caste in Travaneore. 

Annals of Archwology and Anthropology. Yol. xxv, Nos.^ 1-2. 
June, 1938. 

Garstang, J. Explorations in Cilicia. The Neilson Expedition. 
Preliminary Eeport II {concluded). (With plates v-xvii.) 

Archin Orientdlni. Yol. x. Nos. 1-2, June, 1938. 

Hrozny, B. Les Lettres hittites ’’-hieroglyphiques a- d, ecrites 
sur plomb. (Avec 6 planches.) 

Gordon, C. H., and Lacheman, E. E. The Nuzu Menology. 
Schwarz, B. On the Glossenkeil in Hittite. 

Couvreur, W. Les declinaisons hittites en -u et -ai. 

Archiv fur Orientforschung. Band xii, Heft 3, Berlin, 1938. 
Frankfort, H. The Burney Belief (with 5 figures). 

Gaster, Theodor H, Groupings of Deities in the Eitual Tariffs 
from Eas Shamra-Ugarit. , , J 
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Annals of the BJiandarJcar Oriental Research Institute, VoL xix, 
Part ii, 1938. 

Emeneaii, M. B. Toda Culture Thirty-five Years After : An 
Acculturation Study. 

Heras, H. The Easter Island and the Script of Mohenjo Daro. 

Ooomaraswamy, A. K. The Tantric Doctrine of Divine Bi-unity. 

Bengal Past and Present. Yol. liv, Parts i and ii, Serial No. 107--8, 
July-Dee., 1937. 

Sarkar, J. N. The Mission of James Browne to the Delhi Court, 
1783-5. 

Hobbs, H. Scraps of Fort William Regimental History. 

Soldier’s Dress in India. 

De, J. C. Activities of the “ Old Company ” in India (1620-1661) : 
Several Aspects. 

Seth, M. J. Some Eighteenth Century Armenian Graves in 
Calcutta. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society . Vol. xxiv, 
Parts i-ii, March-June, 1938. 

Altekar, A, S. The History of the Widows’ Right of Inheritance. 

Srinivasachari, C. S. Pre-Dra vidian, Proto-Dra vidian, and 
Dra vidian. 

Walsh, E. H. C. Note on the Kosam Coin of Bhavanaga. 

Bulletin de UEcole Frangaise B' Extreme-Orient. Tome xxxvii, 
Ease. 1, Trente-Septieme Annee, 1937. 

Rock, J. F. Studies in Na-khi literature. I : The birth and origin 
of Dto-mba Shi-lo, the founder of the Mo-so shamanism, 
according to Mo-so manuscripts. II : The Na-khi Ha zhi p'i. 

Manger, H. Le Phnom Bayan. Situation geographique et 
voisinage. Description des mines. Historique. 

s Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama. No. 37, 1938. 

Boxer, Capitao C. R. 0 General do Mar, Antonio Telles, e o sen 
combate naval contra os Holandeses na barra de Goa, em 
4 de Janeiro de 1638. 

Gracias, J. B. Amancio. Os portugueses e o estabelecimento da 
imprensa na India. 

The Chinese Social and Political Science Review. Yol. xxii, No. 1, 
April-June, 1938. 

Riasanovsky, Y. A. Customary Law of the Kirghiz. 

Customary Law of the Yakuts. 

Juristic Customs of the Yoguls, Ostyaks, and Samoyeds. 

Epigraj>hia Indica. Yol. xxiii, Part v, January, 1936. 

Acharya,, G. Y. A Grant of Gurjara King Jayabhatta III : 
Kalachuri year 486. 
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Majumdar, N. G. Mallasarul Copper-plate of Vijayasena. 
Ivrislina Eao B. V. Tandikonda Grant of Ammaraja II. 

Mirashi, V. V. A Note on the dates of Uchchakalpa Kings. 
Aiyar, V. V. The Vailur Inscription of Koppernnjingadeva. 
Panchamnkhi, K. S. Sangur Inscription of Devaraya-Maharaya : 
Saka 1329. 

- — ■ Sangur Inscription of Yadava Mahadevaraya : Saka 1186. 

Eurasia Sepentfionalis Antiqua, Yo\. xii, 

Schefold, Karl. Der skythische Tierstil in Siidrussland. 

Tallgren, A. M. Some North-Eurasian Sculptures. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. xcii, No. 1, July, 1938. 
Philby, H. St. J. B. The Land of Sheba. 

Filchner, W. Magnetic work in Central Asia. 

Stein, Sir A. Note on remains of the Eoman Limes in North- 
Western Iraq. 

The Geographical Journal. Y'oL xcii, No. 3, September, 1938. 
Gabriel, Alfons. The Southern Lut and Iranian Baluchistan. 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. Vol. 3, No. 2, July, 1938. 
Britton, E. S. A Horn Printing Block. 

Feng, Han-yi, and Shryock, J. K. The Historical Origins of the 
Lolo. 

La Vailee Poussin, L. de. Buddhica. 

Indian Art and Letters. Vol. xii. No. 1, First issue for 1938. 
Brown, Percy. The Arts of Nepal. 

Howell Smith, A. D. Tibet, its Eeligion and its Art. 

Auboyer, Jeannine. The symbolism of sovereignty in India 
according to Iconography (Parasols-Thrones). 

Longhurst, A. H. Archaeological work in Ceylon, 1937-1938. 
Hackin, Joseph. The Work of the French ArchaBological Mission 
in Afghanistan, September, 1936, to August, 1937. 

Journal de la Soc. Finno-Ougrienne XLIX. Vol. xlix, Helsinki, 

1937-8. 

Kannisto, Artturi. Otto Donner, specialiste des langues hnno- 
ougriennes. 

KoninJclijh Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen. Oudheidkundig Verslag. 1937. 

W. F. S. Obituary Notice of the late Dr. Pieter Vincent van 
Stein Calienfels, of Ceylon. 

Also a series of notes on conversation and restoration, explora- 
tion and research, mainly in Java and finely illustrated. 

Memoirs of the Research Department of the Togo Bunko. No. 9. 1937. 
Kurakichi Shiratori. The Japanese Numerals, 
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Malayan Bmnch Royal Asiatic Society, VoL xvi, Part 1, July, 1938. 

Maxwell, C. N. Lauguage AjOanities. 

Hughes-Hallett, H, A mysterious Find in Brunei. 

Orientalistische Litemturzeitung, Vol. 41, Aug. /Sept., 1938. 

Oppenheim, Von L. Seqel, Mine und Talent in Nuzi. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrifi. Neue Folga 13. Jahrg. Der Ganzen 
Eeihe 23. Jatrg. 6. Heft, 1937. 

Gangoly, 0. C. Some Illustrated Manuscripts of Kamma-Vaca 
from Siam. 

Schlosser, E. Ckinesisclies Papiergeld aus dem Anfang der Ming- 
Dynastie (1368-1644). Mit I Tafel. 

Reme des Arts Asiatiques, Tome xii, Numero 1, Mars, 1938. 

Haeken, J. Les travaux de la Delegation Arckeologique fran9aise 
en Afghanistan (1936-7) (pL i”Viii). 

Gkirskman, E. Les fouilles de Chapeur (Iran). Deuxieme 
campagne, 1936-7 (pi. ix-xiv). 

Lorey, Eustacke de. Peinture miisulmane ou peinture iranienne 
(pi. xv-xxii). 

Contenau, G. Monuments mesopotamiens nouvellement acquis 
ou pen connus (Musee du Louvre) (pi. xxiii~xxiv). 

Syria, Tome xix, fasc. 1, 1938. 

Parrot, A. Les Fouilles de Mari, Quatrieme campagne (kiver 
1936-7). Eapport preliminaire (pi. i-x). 

Schaeffer, C. F. A. De quelques problemes que soulevent les 
decouvertes de Tell Alckana. 

Guerinot, A. Eemarques sur la phonetique de Eas Skamra. 

Syria, Reme d'Art Oriental et d'Archeologie, Tome xix, Fasc. 2. 

1938. 

Dossin, G. Les Archives epistolaires du Palais de Mari 
(pL xiv-xvii). 

Virolleaud, C. Textes alphahetiques du Eas Skamra provenant 
de la IX® campagne. 

Dhorme, E. Xouvelle lettre d'Ugarit en ecriture alpkabetique. 

du Buisson, du M. Un bilingue arameen-grec de Tepoque parthe, 
a Doura-Europas. 

Studi E Materiali di Storia Belle Religioni, Vol. xiv, Fasc. 1 e 2, 

1938-xvi. 

Furlani, G. Sul testo hittita I doveri degli addetti ai templi 

W einer Zeitschrifi fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Band xlv, 
3. und 4. Heft, Wein, 1938. 

Lehmann-Haupt, C. H. F. Epigraphisck-Archaologisches aus 
Georgien und Armenien. 
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Eliodokanakis, Mkolaiis. Das Buck Hiob. 

Krauss, S. Einige Nackrickten iiber die Kara-Ekitai. 

The Illustrated London News, Vol. 192, No. 5171, 28tk May, 1938. 

Parrot, A. New Eelics of Mesopotamian Cuiture 4000-5000 
Years Ago. 

Vol. 192, No. 5172, 4tk June, 1938. 

Clievrier, M. A Temple resurrected from another building’s 
foundation material after 3000 years. 

Vol. 192, No. 5174, 18th June, 1938. 

Maisler, B. Eevelations of Jewish Art in Eoman Palestine. 

Vol. 192, No. 5175, 25tk June, 1938. 

Scknitger, F. M. A Man-eating ” King : Proof of Sumatran 
Human Sacrifice. 

Vol. 193, No. 5176, 2nd July, 1938. 

Hermopolis Discoveries ; A Baboon Mummy ; Bronze Ibis ; 
Faience. 

Hermopolis Above and Below Ground, “ Catacombs ” for Baboons. 

Vol. 193, No. 5179, 23rd July, 1938. 

Wales, H. G. Quaritck. (Field Director, Greater-India Eesearck 
Committee.) 

New Light on Buddhist Art : Bronzes from Malayan Tin-Mines. 

Vol. 193, No. 5180, 30th July, 1938. 

Splendours of Iranian Art Exhibited : Metal-work and Carving 
of the Great Sassanian Eenaissance ” shown in Paris. 

Splendours of Iranian Art Exhibited : Textile and other Master- 
pieces shown in Paris. 

Vol. 193, No. 5181, 6th August, 1938. 

Eevelations of Pre-Islamic Art in Afghanistan ; Eare Discoveries 
recently placed on Exhibition in Paris. 

Cham and Khmer Art from Indo-China ; New Exhibits in Paris. 

Vol. 193, No. 5182, 13th August, 1938. 

Sacrifice to the Gods of Kanchenjunga ; Curious rites of the 
Lepchas, combined with Tibetan Lamaism. 

Exorcism of a Tiger-riding Female Devil ; and a “ Palace ” to 
propitiate a Homeless King’s wandering spirit. 

Vol. 193, No. 5185, 3rd September, 1938. 

The Excavation of Hisham’s elaborately equipped and 
gorgeously decorated Palace in the Jordan Valley. 

Vol. 193, No. 5187, 17th September, 1938, 

Gaps filled in Syrian History of 3500 years ago. New discoveries 
at Atchana.” 
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Remainder of Accessions, July, 1938. 

Thomopulus, J., Pelasgika ... [or concerning the language of 
the Pelasgians. Pt. 1.] Modern Greek. 9 x 6-|. Athens, 
(1933). From the Author. 

Thompson, K. Campbell, Digger’s fancy : a melodrama. 7-| x 5. 
London, (1938). From Messrs. Sidy wick and Jackson. 

Uhlenbeck, C. C., A concise Blackfoot grammar, based on material 
from the southern Peigans. (Yerh., K. Nederlandsche 
Akad. van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Aid. Letter- 
kunde, N.E., dl. 41.) lOJ X 7-|. Amsterdam, 1938. 

Exchange. 

Usbeg Texts, Uzbek texts from Afghan Turkestan, with glossary 
by Gunner Jarring. (Lunds Univ. Arsshrift, N.P. Avd. 1, 
Bd. 34, Nr. 2.) 10 X 7. Lund and Leipzig, [1938]. 

From the University Library, Lund. 

Usoff, S. N., A course of colloquial Chinese. English ed. Adapted 
from the sixth Russian ed. . . . in collaboration with C. Tyr- 
whitt. Provisional issue. [Book 1 in Roman characters ; 
book 2 in Chinese characters.] 8 X 5|-. Peking, 1937. 

From Messrs. E. Yetcli. 

Warner, L., Buddhist wall-paintings : a study of a ninth-century 
grotto at Wan Fo Hsia. (Harvard-Radcliffe Fine Art Ser.) 
13 X 9|-. Cambridge, U.S.A., 1938. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Zaki Ali. Islam in the World. 9 x 6|-. La We, 1938. 

From Shaikh MuJiammad Ashraf. 

Ziauddin, M., A monograph on Moslem calligraphy, with 163 
illus. . . , (Visva-Bharati Studies, no. 7.) 10 X Calcutta, 
(1936). From the Visva-Bharati. 


July-September, 1938. 

Abalis. Gajastak Abalish. Pahlavi text with transliteration, 
English tr., notes, and glossary by Homi F. Chacha. (Sir 
Jamshedji Jejeebhoy Translation Fund.) 10 x 7. Bombay, 

1936. Exchange. 
Abbadie, J. Vandier d’, Catalogue des Ostraca figures de Deir el 

Medineh, nos. 2256 a 2722, fasc. 2. (Documents de Fouilles, 
Inst. Fr. d’Arch. Or., tom. 2, fasc. 2.) 13|- X 10. Le Caire, 

1937. Exchange. 
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Altekar, A. S., Tke position of women in Hindu civilization from 
prehistoric times to the present day. 9 x 6. Benares, 1938. 

From the Author. 

Asaiiga. La Somme du Grand Vehiciile d’Asahga, Mahay a- 
samgraha, par E. Lamotte. Vol. 1, Versions tibetaine et 
chinoise, fasc. 1 ; Vol. 2, Tr. et commentaire, fasc. 1. (Bibl. 
du Museon, 7.) 11 X 7|-, Louvain, 1938. 

From the Bureaux clu Mushn. 
‘Azzam, Hasan ^Abd al-LatIf, Ghayat al-ma’mul fi al-fil al- 
wasil wa-asrar aLmausul. [A handbook of the government 
of the Arabic verb.] 2 pts. Arabic. 10 x 7. Alexandria, 
1354 (1935). ^ 

Qamus al-tilmid. [The student’s dictionary of Arabic.] 

Pts. 1-7. Arabic. 10 X 7, Alexandria, 1937. 

From the Author. 

Baroda. The Gaikwads of Baroda. English documents. Vols. 2 
and 3 . . . Ed. by J. H. Gense and D. K. Banaji. 10|- X 7. 
Bombay, [1937-8]. From Messrs. Taraporevala. 

Baroda. Museum and Picture Gallery. Travelling report . . . 
By E. Cohn-Wiener ... [A study of Islamic art in India.] 
10 x 7. Baroda, 19S7. From the Director of Art, Baroda. 
Beck, H., Vorsehung und Vorherbestimmung in der theologischen 
Literatur der Byzantiner. (Or. Christiana Analecta, no. 114.) 
9-|- X 6|. Roma, 1937. Exchange. 

Bernard, H., Les premiers rapports de la culture europeenne 
avec la civilisation japonaise. (Bull, de la Maison Eranco- 
Japonaise, tom. 10, no. 1.) 9x6. Paris and Tokyo, [1938]. 

Exchange. 

Bibliotheca Indica. No. 103. Vivada-ratnakara ... by 
Candesvara Thakkura. Ed. by Mahamahopadhyaya Kama- 
lakrsna Smrtitirtha. Ke-issue. (Issue no. 1511, N.S.) 9x6. 
Calcutta, 1931. 

No. 128. The Nyayabindu-tika of Dharmottara Acharya, 
to which is added the Nyayabindu. Ed. by P. Peterson. 
Eeissue, (Issue no. 1507, N.S.) 9x6. Calcutta, 1929. 

No. 214, vol. 3, fasc. 4. 'Amal-i-Salih ... by Muhammad 
Salih Kambo. Ed. by G. Yazdani. (Issue no. 1526, N.S.) 
10 J X 61-. Calcutta, 1936. 

No. 225, vol. 2. The Tabaqat-i-Akbari ... of Khajah 
Nizamuddin Ahmad. Tr. by B. De. (Issue no. 1527, N.S.) 
10| X 6-|. Calcutta, 1936. Exchange. 

Boer, P. A. H. de, Eesearch into the text of 1 Samuel 1-16 . . . 

10 X 6J. Amsterdam, 1938. From Messrs. H. J. Paris. 
Brockelmann, C., Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur . . . 
Supplementbd. 1, Lief. 3-13, Supplementbd. 2, Lief. 1-13. 
10 X 6^. Leiden, 1936-8. From Messrs. Brill 
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BonneaE, G., Bibliographie de la litteratee japonaise con- 
temporaine. (Bull, de la Maison Franco -Japonaise, tom. 9, 
nos. 1-4.) 9| X 7. Paris and Tokyo, (1938). Exchange. 

Cadell, Sir P., History of the Bombay Army. 9 x 6. London, 
(1938). From Messrs. Longmans, Green. 

Cairo. Eoyal Academy of tbe Arabic Language. Eeviie de 
FAcademie Eoyale de Langue Arabe. Tom. 3. Arabic. 
11 X 7|. Le Caire, 1937. 

From the Director, Royal Academy of the Arabic Language. 

Calcutta. Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in tlie 
Presidency of Bengal during tbe quarter ending SOtli 
December, 1937. 14 x 9. Calcutta, 1937. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Codrington, H. W., Ancient land tenure and revenue in Ceylon. 
11 X 7|. Colombo, 1938. From the Author. 

Cbestex-Beatty, A., Manicbsean MSS. in tbe Chester Beatty 
collection. Vol. 2, A Manicbmn psalm-book, pt. 2, ed. by 
C. E. C. Allberry . . . with a contribution by H. Ibscber. 
12| X 9. Stuttgart, 1938. 

From Messrs. Kohlhammer. 

Creel, H. G., Tbe Hsiao Cbing. Prepared by H. G. Creel, Cbang 
Tsung-cb’ien and E. C. Eudolpb. (Literary Chinese by the 
Inductive Method, vol. 1.) 10 x 7. Chicago, (1938). 

From the Cambridge University Press. 

Davids, Mrs. C. A. F. Ebys, What was tbe original gospel in 
Buddhism 7 ^ x London, (im). 

From the Epworth Press. 

Dessoulavy, C. L., A Maltese-Arabic word-list, showing which of 
the corresponding Arabic roots are shared by other Semitic 
tongues or used in the Quran. London, 1238. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Destaing, E., Textes arabes en parler des Chleuhs du Sous, Maroc. 
Transcription, tr., glossaire par E. Destaing. (Bibl. de 
r^cole Nat. des Langues Or. Vivantes, tom 13.) 8-| X 54. 
Paris, 1937. From Messrs. Geuthner. 

Drewes, G. W. J., and Poerbatjaraka, E. Ng. Dr., De 
Mirakelen van Abdoelkadir Djaelani. (Bibl. Javanica, 8.) 
9|- X 6|-. Bandoeng, 1938. Exchange. 

Eranos-Jahrbuch, 1937. Gestaltung der Erlosungsidee in Ost 
und West. 8-|- x 6. Zurich, 1938. From Rhein-Yerlag. 

Fischer, A., and Braunlich, E., Schawahid-Indices. Indices 
der Eeimworter und der Dichter in den arabischen 
Schawahid-Kommentaren . . . erlauterten Belegverse . . . 
Lief. 2. 12 X 9|. Leipzig, 1938. From Messrs. Harrassowitz. 

Gardner, C. S., Chinese traditional historiography. (Harvard 
Historical Monographs, 11.) 8| x 6. Cambridge, Mass, 1938. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
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Geiger, W., A grammar of tlie Sinlaalese language. 10 x 6i. 
Colombo, 1938. 

Ginneken, J. van, Contribution a la grammaire comparee des 
langues du Caucase. (Verb. K. Nederlandscke Akad. van 
Wetenscbappen, Afd. Letterkunde, N.R., Dl. 42.) lOJ x 7|-. 
Amsterdam, 1938. Exchange, 

Goddard, D., A Buddhist bible, 2nd ed., revised and enlarged, 
ed. by D. Goddard. 9x6. Thetford, U,S.A., 

From the Editor, 

Goodenough, E. R., The politics of Philo Judaeus, practice and 
theory. With a general bibliography of Philo by H. L. 
Goodhart and E. R. Goodenough. 10 X T. Neio Haven, 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Hamdani, Ibn al-Ha’ik, The antiquities of South Arabia, being 
a tr. . . . with . . . notes of the Eighth Book of al-Hamdani's 
al-Ikiil , . . by Nabih Amin Paris. (Princeton Or. Texts, 
vol. 3.) 9-| X 6-|. Princeton, 1938. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Herzfeld, E., Altpersische Inschriften. (Arch. Mitt, aus Iran, 
Erganzungsbd. 1.) lOj X 8. RerZm, 1938. From the Author. 
Hoffmann, J., and Emelen, A. van, Encyclopaedia Mundarica 
. . . Vol. 11, P. Vol. 12, R. 11 X 8. Patna, ^38. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Hofmann, G., Vescovadi cattolici della Grecia. 4, Naxos . . . (Or. 

Christiana Analecta, 115.) 9|- X 6J. Roma, 1938. Exchange. 
Hrozny, B., Les inscriptions hittites hieroglyphiques . . . Livr. 3. 

(. . . Monographie Archivu. Or., vol. 1.) 10|^ X Praha, 
1937. From the Czecho-Slovak Oriental Institute. 

Hunain ibn Ishaq. Le livre des questions sur Foeii . . . par . . . 
P. Sbath et M. Meyerhof. (Mem. de Flnst. d’lfigypte, tom. 36.) 
Arabic with French tr. 11|- X 9J. Ae Oaire, 1938. 

From M.LeR.P.P. Sbath 
Ibn al-Ta'awidi, Hundert Gedichte aus dem Diwan des Sibt Ibn 
et Ta‘awidi . . , [von 0. Rescher] (Beitrage zur arabischen 
Poesie, Gbersetzungen, Kritiken, Aufsatze, 1.) 10 x 7. 

Stuttgart, ^ [1937 ?] Exchange. 

India. Inscriptions. Annual report on South Indian epigraphy 
for the year ending 31st Mar., 1935. Delhi, 1938. 

From the Government of India. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil, G., Iconography of Southern India. Tr. 
... by A. C. Martin. 101* X 7. Paris. 1937. 

From Messrs. GeutJmer. 
Kalidasa. Meghaduta . , . tr. et annote par R. H. Assier de 
Pompignan. En appendice Rtusamhara . . . poeme 
descriptif attribue a Kalidasa . . . [Sanskrit texts with tr.] 
(Collection Emile Senart, 5.) 8 X 5^. Paris, 1938. 

From Les Belles Lettres. 
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Kama! al-Bin, KwajaJi, The ideal Prophet. Incorporating a 
portion of “ Glimpses from the life of the Prophet 8-| x 6. 
Wohing, (1925). 

- — — Islam and civilization. 9 x 6. Woking, (1931). 

Fro77% the Imam of the Mosque, Woking, 
Katz, J., The will to civilization : an inquiry into the principles 
of historic change. 9x6. London, (1938). 

From Messrs. Seeker and Warburg. 
K. Kederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap. Atlas von 
Tropisch Nederland. 17| x 14. {Amsterdam), 1938. 

From Messrs. NijJioft. 
Kru3d3, A. C., Be West-Toradjas op Midden-Celebes. BL platen. 
(Verh. K. Nederlandsche Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, N. R., dl. 40.) 10| x 7|. Amsterdam, 1938. 

Exchange. 

Lahiri, P. C., Concepts of Riti and Guna in Sanskrit poetics in 
their historical development. (Bacca Univ. Bulletin, no. 18.) 

9 X 6. Ramna, Dacca, 1937. From Dacca University. 
Laufer, B., The American plant migration. Pt. 1 : The potato. 

Prepared for publication by C. Martin Wilbur. (Field Museum 
of Natural History, Anthropological Ser., vol. 28, no. 1.) 

10 X 6-|. Chicago, 19SS. Exchange. 

Le May, R., A concise history of Buddhist art in Siam. 12 x 9|-. 

Cambridge, 1938. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 
Leslau, W., Lexique soqotri, sudarabique moderne, avec com- 
paraisons et explications etymologiques. (Collection 
Linguistique, Soc. Linguistique de Paris, 41.) 10|- x 7. 

Paris, 1938. From the Author. 

Longhurst, A. H., The Buddhist antiquities of N^arjunakonda, 
Madras Presidency. (Mem. Arch. Survey of India, no. 54.) 
13| X 10|-. Delhi, 1938. From the Government of India. 
Madras Government. Records of Fort St. George. Fort 
St. Bavid consultations, 1707. 13|- X 8|. Madras, 1937. 

Pleadings in the Mayor’s Court, 1737. 13|- X 8-|. 

Madras, 1938. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Mahabharata. The Mahabharata, critically ed. by Vishnu S. 
Sukthankar . . . Fasc. 9, Udyogaparvan, [pt.] 1. 12 x 9-|. 
Poona, 1937. Exchange. 

Maha-tripurasundari. Sri Maha Tripura sundari pooja kalpa. 
[Fjd. by K. Ramacandra Aiyar.] Revised ed. 7x5. 
Madras, 1937. From Messrs. V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu. 
Mahler, E., Emlekkonyv Br. Mahler Ede . . . Bissertationes in 
honorem Br. Eduardi Mahler . . . natali die octogesimo . . . 
X 6-|. Budafestini, 1937. From Dr. J. Somogyi. 
Marpa. La vie de Marpa . . . suivie d’un chapitre de FAvadana 
de FOiseau Nilakantha . . . [tr. par] Jacques Bacot, 
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(Buddliica . . . Premiere Ser. Mem., tom. 7.) Tibetan and 
French. Paris, 1937. From Messrs. Geuthmr. 

Martin, P. S., ArcloBological work in the Ackmen-Lowry area, 
sontk-western Colorado, 1937 . . . (Field Museum of Natural 
History, Antkropological Ser. Vol. 23, no. 2.) 10 x 6|-. 

Chicago, 1938. Exchange. 

Matikan e liazar datastan. The laws of the ancient Persians 
as found in “ The digest of a thousand points of law . . 
Tr. . . . by S. J. Bulsara. 2 Yols. Pahlavi and English. 
10-| X 8. Bombay, 1931. Exchange. 

Mi Fu. Mi Fii on ink-stones. Tr. by R. H. van Gulik, with introd. 

and notes. 10 X 7. Pehing, 1938. From M. Henri Vetch. 
Miller, L. R., Essays and studies in honour of L. R. M., ed. by 
Israel Davidson. 9\ x 3^. New York, 1938. From the Editor. 
Modi, Sir J. J., Anthropological papers. Pt. 5. 9 X 6. Bombay, 
1934. Exchange. 

Mysore : Archseological Dept. Annual report . . . for the year 
1936. Hi X 9. Bangalore, 1938. 

From the Director of Archeological Researches in Mysore. 
Mtti-Dolci, L. Les grammairiens prakrits. 10 x 7. Paris, 1938. 

From the Author. 

Nizami, Gan] a vi, Haft paikar. [The seven images . . . Ed. . . . 
with a commentary, by Vahid Dastgirdi.] Persian. 9i X 7. 
Teheran, A..11. 131b {193^). 

Makhzan al-asrar. [The treasury of secrets . . . Ed. . . . 

with a commentary, by Vahid Dastgirdi.] Persian. 9i x 7. 
Teheran, a.h, 1313 (1934). 

— — Sharafnamah. [A poem, usually called Iskandarnamah, 
relating the history of Alexander the Great. Ed. . . . with a 
commentary, by Vahid Dastgirdi.] Persian. 94 x 7. 
Teheran, a.h. 1316 (1937). 

From the Mmistry of Education, Persia. 
Nyberg, H. S., Die Religionen des alten Iran . . . (Mittl. der 
Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 43.) 10 X 6i. 
Leipzig, 1938. From Messrs. J. C. Hinrichs. 

Patahjali. Aphorisms of Yoga . . . done into English . . . with a 
commentary by S. Purohit Swami, and an introd, by W. B. 
Yeats. 9x6. London, (1938). 

From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
Pfister, R., Les toiles imprimees de Fostat et rHindoustan. 

11 X 9. Paris, 1938. From the Author. 

Pope, E. M., India in Portuguese literature. 9x6. [Hyderabad, 
1937]. From Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

Punjab Government. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Punjab . . . during the quarter ending the 30th June, 1938. 
134 X 8|. [Lahore, 1938.] . 
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Punjab Government. Press list of old records in tlie Punjab 
Secretariat. Vols 1 to 10 ; Indices to vols. 8 to 12. 13-| x 8|. 
Lahore, 1915, etc. From the Government of the Punjab, 

Purusottama. Le Prakrtanusasana de Purusottama par L. Nitti- 
Dolci. [Text with tr. and notes.] (Cahiers de ia Soc. 
Asiatique.) 9x6. Paris, 1938. From the Editor, 

Qaytbay. The buildings of Qaytbay as described in his endow- 
ment deed, ed. by L. A. Mayer. Fasc. 1, Text and index. 
Arabic, 11-| X London, 1938. 

From Ulnstitut Frangais F Archeologie Orientale, 
Qur’an. Translation of the Holy Quran . . . with short notes and 
introd. by Muhammad Ali. X 5-|. Lahore, (1934). 

From the Imam of the Mosque, WoJdng. 
Rama Krsna, L. Panjabi Sufi poets, a.d. 1460-1900. 9 x 6. 

London, 1938. From the Oxford University Press, 

Ray, N., Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma. 10 X 7. Calcutta, 1936. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta University. 
Sarkar, Vinaya-kumara. Greetings to Young India : messages 
of cultural and social reconstruction. Pt. 1. 2nded. 7J x 5. 
Calcutta, 1938. From Messrs. N. M. Raychowdhury. 

Shapurji Manockji San j ana. Qisseh-i Zartushtian-i Hindustan 
va bayan-i Atash Behram-i Naosari. [Ed. and tr.] by J. J. 
Modi. Persian and English. 9x6. Bombay, Exchange. 
Sharaku, Hokusai and Hiroshige. Die Spatmeister des 
japanischen Holzschnitts. Sharaku, Hokusai, Hiroshige. 
62 Abbildungen . . , Einleitender Text von Otto Benesch. 
12 x 91 Wien, [1938]. 

From Messrs. H. Haessel. 
Soorma, C. A., Islam’s attitude towards women and orphans . . . 
8|- X 5|. Wohmg, {1929). 

From the Imam of the Mosque, Wohing. 
Srikantaya, S., Founders of Vijayanagara. SJ x 5-|-. Bangalore, 
1938. From the Mythic Society . 

Stein, Sir A., Sir Aurel Stein’s Sprachaufzeichnungen im iiinallu- 
dialekt aus Siidpersien. (Polska Akad. Umiejetno^ci, Mem. 
de ia Commission Or., no. 29.) 10 X 6J. Krahow, l9^1. 

Exchange. 

Sutta-pitaka. The minor anthologies of the Pali Canon. Pt. 3, 
Buddha vamsa and Cariya-pitaka . . . tr. by B. C. Law. 

(Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. 9.) 9x6. London, 
1938. From the Oxford University Press. 

Tarn, W. W., The Greeks in Bactria and India. 10 X 7. 

Cambridge, 1938. From the Cambridge University Press. 
Tell Edfou. Tell Edfou, 1937, par B. Bruyere and others. (Fouilles 
franco-polonaises, Rapports I.) 11| X 9|. Le Oaire, 1937. 
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Terpstra, H., De factorij der Oostindisclie Compagnie te Patani. 
(Verh., K. Inst, voor de Taal, Land en Volkenknnde van 
Nederlandsch-Indie, dl. 1.) 10 x 6-|. '8-Gram7hhage, l%Z^, 

Exchange^ 

Travancore Museum. Administration report, 1936-7. 10 X ej. 
[Trivandrum, 1938.] 

From the Officer in Charge, Government Museum, Trivandrum, 
Upanisads. Himalayas of the Soul : translations from the 
Sanskrit of the principal Upanishads by J. Mascaro ... (The 
Wisdom of the East Ser.) 7x5. London, (1938). 

From Messrs. John Murray. 
Vare, D., Laughing diplomat. 9-| X 6|-. London, (1938). 

From Messrs. John Murray. 
Vedas. Hymnes et prieres du Veda. Textes tr. du Sanskrit, 
par L. Henou. 9-| x 6. Paris, 1938. 

From Messrs. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 
Weller, E., Zum soghdischen Vimalakirtinir-desasutra. (A.K.M., 
M. 22, Heft 6.) 9|- x 6. Leipzig, 1937. Exchange. 

Wu, G. H., Prehistoric pottery in China. lOj X 8 . London, 
(1938). From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 
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A 

Abbott, Nabia, Arabic Numerals, 

■ 277. 

Aiyangae, S. K. (review), 143. 

AI-Ghazali Al-Risaiat Al-Ladu- 
niyya, by Abu Hamid Muham- 
mad, 177, 353. 
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1938 *WALLB]srsTEm, M., M.A., 43 Northumberland Street, Higher Broughton, 

Salford 1, Lancashire. 

1926 *tWALLESBR, Professor Br. Max, Goethestrasse 12, Heidelberg, Germany. 
1937 Walsh, E. H. C., C.S.I., M.A., I.C.S. (ret.), Wyke House, Gillingham, 
Dorset. 

1937 Wahg, Prof. Shelley, 50 Upper Park Road, iY.F. 3. 

1919 *Warbtjktoh, Rev. B. A., Homelea, 68 Mitchell Street, Newtown, Wigan. 

1938 *Waed, Professor J. B., Govt. College, Lahore, hidia. 

1916 *§Waebrop, Sir Oliver, K.B.E., O.M.G., M.A., 49 Downshire Hill, 
iV.F.3. 

1934 *Waee, Br. J. R., 18 Bates Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

750 1907 Watson, H. B., O.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S. (ret.), Windrush, Inhpen, 
Hungerford. 

1938 *Watts, Miss E. M., 90 Palmerston Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

1929 *tWEBSTBR, Professor Hutton, R.F.D. 2 (Box 326 — ^A), Menlo Park, Gal., 
U.S.A. 

1928 *WEm, Rev. Professor Cecil J. Mullo, B.B., B.PhiL, 7 The University, 
Glasgow, F. 2. 

Hon, 1936 Wensinok, Prof. A. J., The University, Leiden, Holland. 

1921 * Westlake, A. R. C., I.C.S., c/o Chief Sec. to Govt,, Madras, India. 

1934 * White, Rt. Rev. Bishop W. 0., Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Canada. 
1906 ^Wbitmts.'eab, M l. B., 80 Millington Road, Cambridge. 

1921 *Whymant, A. J., 9 Upper Montagu Street, F. 1. 

1936 *WrENEE, Prof. Br. E. Cohn, Art Director, State Museum and Picture 
Gallery , Baroda, India. 

760 1922 ^Williams, L. H., York House, Cleveland Road, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
1915 *WiLLiAMS, Professor L. E. Rushbrook, O.B.E., B.A., BXitt., The 
Old House, Westcott, near Dorking, Surrey. 

1923 =^tWiLSON, Lt.-Col. Sir A. T., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., B.S.O., M.P., 
Wynches, Much Hadham, Herts. 

1933 * Wilson- Ward, The Rev. W., The Rectory, Buckworth, Huntingdon. 

Local Representative. 
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Hon. 1936 Winlock, H, E., A.B., Litt.D., Director^ Metropolitan Mmeum of 
Art f New York City, U 8.A, 

1912 §WiNSTEDT, Sir Richard O., K.B.E., C.M.G., D.Litt., School of Oriental 
Studies, Vandon Bouse, Vandon St., 8, W.l ; 95 Westbourne Terrace, 
W,2. 

1938 *WisSA, Madame Hegib, 38 Str. Morrice, Maadi, Nr, Cairo, Mgypt. 

1928 *WoLFEND3BN, Stiiaxt N., c/o National Provincial Bank, Charing Cross 

Branch, 55 Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Local Representative. 

1919 ’*'§WooLLEY, Sir C. Leonard, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., 12 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 

1923 *WyEE, Dr. J. L., Director N, York State Library, N, York City, U.S.A, 
Local Representative. 

1929 YAmjDAf T)!. A, 25 Elsworthy Road, N.W.Z. 

1911 *Yazdani, Ghulam Mas^udi, O.B.E., Director of Archseology, Hyderabad, 

. Deccan, India. " 

1910 §Yetts, W. Perceval, O.B.E., D.Lit., M..'B>,O.B., Professor of Chinese Art 
and Archseology, University of London ; 4 Aubrey Rd., W. 8. 

1934 tYoTJNG, Mrs. G. C. M. E., IS Acacia Road, St. John^s Wood, N.W.S. 

1935 *Yoeng, Professor H. B., cjo Board of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City, N.Y., U.S. A. 

1895 *Yesue-Ali, A., C.B.E., I.C.S., M.A., LL.M., c/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, India. 

1938 B. 0., 22 St. Giles, Oxford. 

1928 §Zetland, The Most Hon, the Marquess of, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.CJ.E., 
Ashe, Richmond, Yorks, and 23 Down Street, W.l. 

1935 {ZoETE, Miss B. D. de, 43 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

1932 *ZwEMER, Dr. S. M:, The Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.8,A. 


^foreign Ejtraor&inars /IDembers 

1938 H.M. The King of Egypt. 

1934 H.M. The King of Siam. 

1932 H.R.H. Prince Damrong of Siam. 

1932 H.E. The Chinese Ambassador. 

1932 H.E. The Egyptian Ambassador. 

1932 H.E. The Japanese Ambassador. 

1932 H.E. The Turkish Ambassador. 

1932 H.E. The Afghan Minister. 

1932 H.E. The Iranian Minister. 

1932 H.E. The Iraqian Minister. 

1934 H.E. The Nepalese Minister. 

1932 H.E. The Saudi-Arabian Minister. 

1932 H.E. The Siamese Minister. 
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ibonorare /Biembers 

1926 Professor Dines Andersen, 

1937 Professor Jules Bloch, /Sevres. - 

1937 Professor Carl Brockelmann, Br estate. 

1938 Professor A. Christensen, GopenMgen. 

1936 Professor Georges Goedes, Hanoi. 

1938 Professor Bene Dussaud, Paris. 

1930 Professor Dr. August Fischer, Leipzig. 

1918 Monsieur A. Foucher, Paris. 

1936 Professor Wilhelm Geiger, Munich. 

1933 Professor Dr. Ernst Herzfeld, Prwceio'/?-. 

1902 Professor Houtsma, C/irec^i. 

1938 Mahainahopadhyaya Gahganath Jha, Allahabad. 

1929 Professor Bernhard Karlgren, The University, Qoteborg, Sweden, 

1930 Professor Dr. Sten Konow, Oslo. 

1902 Professor Chas. B. Lanman, Cambridge, U.S.A. 

1909 Professor Dr. H. Liiders, Berlin. ^ 

1927 Professor Louis Massignon, Paris. 

1923 Professor Carlo A. Nallino, Rome. 

1930 Professor Miguel Asm Palacios, Madrid, 

1923 Professor Paul Pelliot, Paris. 

1938 Professor Jean Przyluski, Paris. \ 

1935 Mirza Muharnmad Khan Qazvini, Paris. 

1923 Professor Nikolsi?^ Bhodokanakis, Qraz, Austria. 

1923 Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, Darjeeling. \ 

1923 Pere Vincent Scheil, Paris. 

1923 Professor Th. Stcherbatsky, Leningrad. ' 

1910 Professor K. L, Tallqvist, Helsingfors. 

1937 Professor Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Leiden. '* 

1936 Professor A. J. Wensinck, Leiden, 

1936 Professor H. E. Winlock, New York. 


<5oIb /IDebalUste 

N.B. — The Gold Medal was founded in 1897 


1897 

Professor E. B. Cowell, 

1918 

V. A. Smith. 

1900 

E. W.West. 

1922 

Professor H. A. Giles. 

1903 

Sir William Muir. 

1925 

Bev. A. H. Sayce, 

1906 

G. U. Pope. 

1928 

Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 

1909 

Sir G. A, Grierson. 

1932 

Sir Aurel Stein. 

1912 

J. F. Fleet, 

1935 

Sir E. Denison Ross. 

1915 

J Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis. 

[ Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson. 

1938 

Professor R. A. Nicholson. 
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JSurton /Hiemorial /E>ebalHsts 

N.B.-— The Medal was founded in 1923 

1925 H. St. J. Philby. 1934 Miss Freya Stark. 

1928 Sir Harold A. MacMichael. 1937 Sir Arnold T. Wilson. 

1931 Bertram S. Thomas. 


Xlbrars associates 


1938 

Mr. 0. H. Bedford. 

1927 

Sir H. J. Maynard. 

1935 

Sir Charles Bell. ^ 

1936 

Miss y. Morrison-Bell. 

1936 

Rai Bahadur Prof. S. K. Bhuyan. 

1935 

Miss B. H. Parker. 

1934 

Miss Bode. 

1937 

Mrs. A. M. Patey. 

1935 

Mr. G. Brackenbury. 

1936 

Miss J. Penny. 

1938 

Lieut.-Col. P. R. Butler. 

1938 

Prof. Dr. H. Pick. 

1937 

Mr. V. R. Beoras. 

1935 

Mr. A. Upham Pope. 

1936 

IVIr. S. H. Hansford. 

1938 

Miss Rose Quong, 

1936 

Miss A. 0. Hayter. 

1937 

Miss. E. H. Ramsdeii. 

1936 

Mrs. E. T. Hibbert. 

1936 

Dr. J. H. SuIJaiman. 

1934 

Mrs, Maxwell Hyslop. 

1937 

Mr. N. D. Waknis. 

1935 

Mrs. W. P. Ker.‘ 

1934 

Mrs. G. C. M. F. Young. 

1938 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch 

1935 

Miss B. D. de Zoete. 


student associates 

1935 

Mr. K. J. Dover. 

1935 

Miss A. K. S. Lambton. 


JBotrowIng 

/Bicmbers 

1937 Mr. A. F. L. Beeston. 

1936 

Mr. E. B. Howell. 

1935 Rev. E. J. Bolus. 

1937 

Miss W. Lamb. 


Branch anh Hssoclate Societies 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

The Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. 

The Burma Research Society. 

The Ceylon Branch of the R.A.S. 

The Korea Branch of the R.A.S. 

The Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The Malayan Branch of the R.A.S. 

The Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

The North China Branch of the R.A.S. 

The Asiatic Society of Japan. 
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LIST OF LIBEAKIES AND NON-MEMBERS 


SUBSCKIBING TO THE 

JOURNAL OP THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

F. 


Aberdeen : University Library. 
Adelaide : Public Library. 

Agra : St. John’s College. 

Agra : University Library. 

Algiers : Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Algiers : Bibliotheque Universitaire. 
Allahabad: .North India Christian 
Tract Society. 

Allahabad ; University Library. 
Amsterdam : Kirberger and Kesper. 
10 Anantapur : Ceded Districts College. 
Ankara, Faculte d’Histoire et Geo- 
graphie. 

Ankara : Grand National Assembly. 
Azamgarh : Shibli Academy. 
Azerbaijan : State University. 

Baku : Sownarkon Aserbaidjana. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins University 
Library. 

Baltimore : Peabody Institute. 
Bangkok : Science and Art Book- 
store. 

Bankipur : Patna College. 
iO Barcelona : Bosch, Libreria. 

Barisal ; Broj omohun College. 

Beirut: American University, 
Berkeley : California University 
Library. 

Berlin : Asher and Co. 

Berlin : The University. 

Berlin : Weber and Co. 


Bha£ lpur: T. N. Jubilee College. 
Bhavnagar : Samaldas College. 
Birmingham : Public Library. 

Bombay : Elphinstone College. gD 

Bombay ; Jamsetjee N. Petit 
Institute. 

Bonibay : University Library. 

Bonn : The University. 

Boston : Museum of Fine Arts. 

Boston : Public Library, 

Brighton : Public Library. 

Bristol : The University. 

Budapest : University Library. 

Cairo : Egyptian Library. 

Cairo ; Institut Fran 9 ais. 40 

Calcutta : Imperial Library. 

Calcutta : Indian Museum, Archaeo- 
logical Section. 

Calcutta : Presidency CoUege. 

Calcutta : Ripon College. 

Calcutta : St, Paul’s College. 

Calcutta : Sanskrit College. 

Calcutta : University Library. 

Cambridge : Galloway and Porter. 
Cambridge, U.S. A. : Harvard College. 
Canton : Sun Yat Sen University 50 
Library, 

Cawnpore : Gaya Prasad Library. 

Chester, U.S. A. : Bucknell Library. 
Chicago : Newberry Library. 

Chicago : The John Crerar Library. 
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Chidambaram: Annamalai Uni- 

' versity. ^ : 

CleYeland : Public Library. 

Copenhagen : Royal Library. 

Cuttack : Ravenshaw College. 

Dacca : The University. 

60 Delhi : Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, 

Denver: University Library. 

Detroit : Public Library. 

Durham, U.S.A. : Duke Unhersity. 

Edinburgh : Jas. Thin. 

Edinburgh : Public Library. 
Evanston: Hibbert Old Testi.ment 
Library. 

Florence : Biblioteca Nazionale. 
Frankfurt a.M. : Auffarth and Co. 
Frankfurt a.M : Baer and Co. 

70 Frankfurt a.M : Bibliothek fur neuere 
Sprachen und Musik. 

Frankfurt a.M: Rothschildsche Off. 
Bibliothek. 

Freiburg; Literarische Anstalt. 
Freiburg : The University. 

Fukuoka : Kyushu Imperial Univ. 

Gauhati : Cotton College. 

Giessen: University Library. 

Giza; Central Library. 

Giza : Egyptian University. 

Glasgow : Jackson, Wylie and Co. 
gf) Glasgow : Mitchell Library. 

Gothenburg : Wettergren and Kerbers. 
Gottingen : Semitistisch^Islam 

Seminar. 

Gottingen : Universitats Bibliothek. 
Greifswald : University Library. 

Hague, The : Van Stockum and Son. 
Haverford, U.S.A. : College Library. 
Heidelberg : The University. 
Hiroshima : University of Literature 
and Science. 

Hong Kong : The University. 

90 Hyderabad: Nizam’s College. 


Hyderabad : Nizam’s Govt. State 
Library. 

Hyderabad : „ Osmania University 

College. 

Illinois : The University. 

Indiana ; The University. 

Istanbul : Robert College. 

Ithaca : Cornell University Library. 

Jerusalem : Director of Antiquities. 
Junagadh ; Bahauddin College. 

Kabul: Representation Plenipo- 

tentiaire. im 

Keijo, Chosen : Imperial University. 

Keijo, Chosen : Miyasaki, Isoki. 

Kiel : The University. 

Kiew : Wseukrainsk Akad Nauk. 
Konigsberg; State Library. 

Kotagiri: Arch. Survey Dept. 

Kreuzlingen : Schmid et Cie. 

Kxishnagar : The College. 

Kumbakonam : Govt. College. 

Kurseong : Indian Academy, St» 

Mary’s College. HO 

Kyoto: Indian Philosophy. 

Kyoto : Otani University. 

Kyoto : Ryukoku University. 

Kyoto : Suwa, G. 

Lahore : Forman Christian CoUege. 

Lahore : Panjab Public Library. 

Lahore : Panjab University. 

Lahore : Standard Book Depot. 

Lahore : Times Book Depot. 

Leipzig : Herr A. Tmetmeyer. 

Leipzig: The University. ^ 190 

Leningrad : Nautschn-Bib. Ka Univ. 
Leningrad : Public Library. 

Lincoln : University of Nebraska. 

Lisbon : Biblioteca NacionaL 
London: Athenseum Club. 

London ; H.M. Stationery Office. 

London; London Library. 

London: Probsthain, A. 
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LondoB : Longmans, Green & Co. 
ISO Lticknow ; Provincial Museum. 
Lucknow : University Library. 

Lund : Kungl. Universitets 
Biblioteket. 

Lyons : University Library. 

Madison: Drew University. 

Madras : Archaeological Survey. 
Madras : Connemara Public Library. 
Madras : Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras : Presidency College. 
Manchester : John Rylands Library. 
140 Manchester : The University. 

Manila : Bureau of Science. 
Melbourne : Victoria Public Library. 
Michigan : The University. 
Manchoukuo : Messrs. Manshu- 
Kyoiku-Kenk^nisho. 

Manchoukuo : Statistic Bureau. 
Minnesota : The University. 
Miye-Ken : Jingu Kogakukan. 
Montreal : McGill University. 

Moscow : Bib-ke In-ta. 

160 Moscow : Bibliotheque Imeni Lenina. 
Moscow : Bib. Narkom Wnssehtorga. 
Moscow : N.I. Int. Boljschogo. 
Moscow : N. Issl. In-tu Jazyka. 
Munchen : The University. 
Muzaffarpur : Greer Bhumihar 

Brahman College. 

Mysore : University Library. 

Nagpur : The University. 

Nanking : Institute of Chinese 
Cultural Studies. 

Nanking: Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
100 Nanking : The University. 

Naraken : Tenri Library. 

Neuchatel : Delachaux et Niestl^. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : Public Library. 
New York : Columbia University. 
New York : Dr. Gilmore. 

New York : Genl. Theological Sem- 
inary. 

New York : Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

New York : Public Library. 


New York : Union Theological 

Seminary. 

New York : Westerman and Co. 170 
Nova Goa : Com. Perm, de 
Arqueologia. 

Ootacamund : Govt. Epigraphist. 

Osaka: Ishihama, J., Esq. 

Osaka; The State CounciL 
Oslo: Cammermeyer’s Bokhandel. 

Oxford : B. H. Blackwell and Co. 

Oxford : Indian Institute. 

Oxford: Griffith Library. 

Paris: Inst. Nat. de France. 

Paris : Klincksieck, Librairie. 180 

Paris : University Library. 

Patna : Behar National College. 

Pavia : Facolta di Lettere-e-Filosofia. 
Peiping : College of Chinese Studies. 
Peiping : National Library. 

Peiping : Tsing Hua University 

Library. 

Peiping : Yenching University, 

Peshawar : Islamia College. 

Philadelphia : American Philoso- 
phical Society. 

Philadelphia : Free Library. 190 

Philadelphia ; University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pittsburg : Carnegie Library. 

Poona: S.P. College. 

Prague : Public and University 

Library. 

Pretoria ; University Library. 

Princeton : Theological Seminary. 
Princeton: University Library. 

Rampiir Boalia : Rajshahi College. 
Rangoon : University Library. 

Rostock : Stillersche Hof and Uni- ^0 
versitats Buchhandlung. 

St. Paul : James Jerome Reference 
Library. 

San Francisco : Public Library. 

Seattle : Rupp, 0. B. 
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Seattle : Washington Union Library. 

Sendai : Library of Coll, of Law and 
Literature. 

Shanghai : Science Institute. 

Sotheran, H., London. 

Stechert, G. E. & Co., London. 

Stockholm : Nordiska Bokhandel, 

Sydney : Public Library, N.S. 
Wales. 

Sydney : Royal Society of New South 
Wales. 

Sylhet : Murari Chand College. 

Taihoku : Imperial University 
Library. 

Taschkent : Sr- As. Gos. Public 

Library. 

Teheran : Legation de France. 

Teheran : Ministere de I’lnstruction 
Publique. 

Teheran : Ministere des Affaires 

ilfitrang^res. 

Tiflis : Gos. Univ. Bib. 

Tokyo : Foreign Language School, 
Kanda. 

Tokyo : Imperial University, College 
of Literature. 

Tokyo : Komazawa-Daigaku. 

Tokyo : Peers’ School, 


Tokyo : Sodoshu-Daigaku. 

Tokyo : Toho-Biinka-Gakum. 

Tokyo : University of Literature and 
Science. 

Tokyo: Waseda University Library. 
Tokyo : Yamanaka Shoten. 

Toronto: University Library. 

Tripllcane : Madras Universit 3 ^ 

Librar^^ 

Trivandrum : Public Library. 2Si 

Tubingen : The Universitjn 
Turin : Casanova et Cie. 

Ulan Bator : Utschenij Komitet 
Mongolii. 

Utrecht : University Library. 

Vienna : Gerokl and Co. 

Vladivostock : Bib-ka Baljne Vost 
Gos Univ. 

Wakayama-ken : Koyasan College. 
Warsaw : Centrale des Joumaux 

etrangers. 

Warsaw : Gebethner and Wolff. 
Washington : Library of Congress. 240 
Wurzburg : University Library. 


Zamlek : M. Raoul Curiel. 
Zurich : Biblioth^que Centrale. 


Note , — There are other libraries which subscribe through their booksellers. 
The Secretary would be much obliged if the Librarians of such libraries would 
kindty send their names to be added to the above list. 
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SUMMARY 



June 30, 1937. 

June 30, 1938, 

Resident Members (including S.B.A. 2) 

80 

99 

Resident Compounders (S.B.A. 2) . 

16 

18 

Non-resident Members (S.B.A. 13) . . ! 

474 

487 

Non-resident Compounders (S.B.A. 2) . i 

96 

97 

Library Associates . . . . i 

25 

27 

Student Associates .... 

5 

4 

Borrowing Members .... 

4 

4 

Honorary and Extraordinary Members 

42 

43 


751 

779 

Subscribing Libraries, etc. 

244 

243 

Total . . 

995 

1022 
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